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CORRECTIONS  AND  I NSEHTIONS. 

All  contributors  to  volunie  4  have  been  invited  to  send  in  corrections  and  inser- 
tions to  be  made  in  tbeir  contributions,  and  the  vohinie  has  bet^n  scanned  with 
some  care  by  the  Mitor.  The  followinj;  are  such  coiTcctions  and  insertions  as  are 
deemed  worthy  of  attention  : 


Vix^ii    20,  in  ft)nnula  for  tan  X;  far  **o  — "  read  a  -f-. 

21,  first  line  of  foot-note;    "    "  unchanj^ed  len>;th  "    **    unchanj^ed  direc»tion. 

21,  foot-note,  2d  equation;  **   '*y/-«^  —  **  **    yjj^—' 

27,  third  formula;  **    "a^"  "    --a-^. 

29,  fornmlas  (S) ;  "    "  cos  (v  —  fi)  "  **     a  cob  (f  — /i). 

80,  figure  3,  letter  the  triangle  in  tlie  upi)er  right-hand  corner,    a    b 
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li 
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37,  formula  for  T^  reverse  signs  of  G  and  Q. 

37,  line  13  from  top ;         far  "page  34 "  read  page  31. 

59,  last  formula ;  «*   "4"'  «*    2. 


"      80,  foot-note ;  '*   **p.  74''  "     p.  54. 

The  above  are  simply  misprints,  and  the  correct  expressions  were  em- 
])loyed  by  Dr  Becker  in  the  deductions  and  c(mi]>utations. 

**    185,  erase  the  misplaced  "s"  to  the  left  of  figure  4. 

'*    223,  line  20  from  top  ;  far  **  Wasiicht"  read  Wasi\tch. 

"    304,    "      8    **       *'  "   **magnatic"  "    magnetic. 

"    306,    "      2     **     l)ottom;  "    "no.  85"  "     no.  65. 

"    314,    "    14    "     top;  "   "Wahnapital"        "    Wahnapitae. 

"    318,  lines  15  and  17  from  t<3p;  "  " 

"    331,  line  5  from  top;  "   "  Walter McOuat"    **    WaHer  McQuat. 

"    333-:M8;  **    "  CcmU^hicIung "      "     CouU-liiching. 

"    340,  line  13  from  top;  "    "Vermiline"  **     Vermilion. 

"    341,  lines  14 & 20 from bott^MU ;  "   "Rat  Roat "  "     Rat  lioot. 

"    342,  line  1  from  bottom ;  "    "  no.  9  "  "     no.  1. 

'*    340-:J48;  "    "AticOban"  "     Atic  Okan. 

3()2,  line  20  from  top;  after  ("  true  meridian  ")  omil  and. 

303,    "      0     "       "  o//ii<  "  obviously." 

IWhij    "      8     "       "  q/i!<'r  **Carl>tmiferous"  iW^r/ systems. 

'*    3()3,    "      9     "  .    "  c/m// "systems." 

*'    304,    "      8     "      bottom  ;  (f/?f'r  "  courses  "  omi7  of  them. 

"    305,    "     14     "      t(»p;         far '' liebtnw^''  rend  BalanuH. 

**    300,    "      4     "      l><)ttoni ;  nw'/o.s<' **  }V<Z<a  (irr'fjra  ()f  Sars"  m  ;>f//r/<M<w>. 

"    309,    "      G     "      top;         /or  "  has  been  formed "  rmr/ has  also  been  fonned. 

"    40i),    "    22     "      bottom;   "    "  B.  G.  Harrington "    "   B.  J.  Harrington. 

"    40*),   "     13     "       "  "    "these"  "   them. 

"    409,    "      7     "        "  "    ''StmothrW  "   lAmothrlr. 

*'    410,    "      7     "      top;  *'    "hair"  **   base. 

♦*    410,    "     10    "       "  ((//tT  "  closely  "  i/w/-^  or  loosely . 

(X) 
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Page 410,  line  1(>  from  top;  after  ^^ ralawmccus^^  ivHert  * 
"     410,    **    16    "       **      for  *^  PaJuwmccus*'  read  Pahcomccits, 

Also  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  insert  tlie  foUomng  foot-iiote,  to  which  the  star 
should  refer : 

*  It  has  since  lx?en  described  and  figured  by  Dr  G.  J.  Hinde,  under  the 
name   Palawoaccus  dausoiiif  in  the  London  (k'oloQical  Magazine^  Febniary, 
1893,  p.  56. 
"    410,  line  24  fmm  top;  for  ** ctislformis^^    read  ensifonnis. 
*'     410,     "    23     "       *'       **    ''AMiopollitiou"  **     AstropolUhon. 


Additions  to  Newberry  Bibliography. 

Page  400,  l>etween  lines  12  and  13  from  toj) ;  insert  liemarks  on  copper  Ore«  in 

the  Triassic  Sandstones  of 
the  United  States:  Proc. 
New  York  Lye.  Nat.  Ilist., 
vol.  ii  ?,  1874,  pp.  16,17. 
''    401,        "  "     13  and  14    **     bottom;      "      Remarks  on  the  Genesis  of 

the  Newark  Sandstones 
contiguous  to  the  Pali- 
sades, New  Jersey :  Proc. 
New  York  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.y 
vol.  i,  1870-1871,  pp.  131, 
133,  134,  137. 

402,        '*  **     18  and  19    '*  **  *'      Remarks  on  Serpentine  of 

Staten  Island:  7)rans.  New 
York  Acad.  Sci.j  vol.  i, 
1881,  pp.  420-422. 

402,        "  "       7  and    8     **  **  "      Remarks  on  the  intrusive 

Character  of  the  Trap  of 
Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey : 
Trans.  New  York  Acad. 
Sci.,  vol.  ii,  1882-'83,  p. 
120. 

4a3,        "  "22  and  23    '*     top ;  **    .Remarks  on  the  former  Ex- 

tent of  the  Newark  Sys- 
tem:    Trans.    New    York 
Acad.  >S!f/.,  vol.  vii,  1887, 
»  p.  39. 

404,         **  "       7  and    8    **  **  '*      Description   of   new   fossil 

Fishes  from  the  Trias: 
Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.y 
vol.  i,  1879,  pp.  127, 128. 

404,         "  **     16  and  17     **     bottom;      **      On  Dendroph  yens  friassicits: 

A7nerican  Naturalistf  vol. 
xxiv,  1890,  pp.  Km,  1069. 
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Session  of  Monday,  August  15 

The  Society  met  at  2.30  o^clock  p  m,  in  the  geological  lecture-room, 
Sibley  Hall,  University  of  Rochester ;  the  President  in  the  chair,  and 
about  twenty-five  members  present. 

The  President,  Mr  G.  K.  Gilbert,  opened  the  meeting  with  appropriate 
introductory  remarks. 

KLECTION   OF   FKLLOWS 

The  Secretary  announced  as  the  result  of  the  balloting  for  the  election 
of  Fellows  that  the  following  persons  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Alfred  E.  Barlow,  B  A,  M  A,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Field  Geologist; 
now  engaged  in  stratigraphical  geology  and  working  on  the  Archean  rocks 
north  of  lake  Huron.  • 

Hrnry  Pearetii  Hawdon  Britmell,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Assistant, 
Division  Mineral  Statistics  and  Mines ;  now  engaged  in  mining  geology  and 
geology  of  natural  gas  and  oil. 
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Marius  Robison  CAMPji5ii/*J&»  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  GeologLst ; 
now  engagecfin  sfoiHgraphy  and  structure  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Appa- 
lachian,gfipviftce. 

ANToyitf  oiJL^CASTiLLO,  Scliool  of  Engineers,  City  of  Mexico.    Engineer  of  Mines 
,-^   fim^  tiJirector  of  National  School  of  Engineers.    Director  of  the  Geological 
•*.  Commission  for  the  preparation  of  the  Geological  Map  of  the  Republic  of 
,   •    Mexico. 

Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  B  S,  San  Diego,  Cal.  Geologist  on  staff  of  State  Mining 
Bureau ;  now  engaged  in  general  field  geology. 

Leon  S.  Griswold,  A  B  (Harvard,  1889),  238  Boston  St,  Dorchester.  Mass.  Geolo- 
gist ;  engaged  in  field  work  on  Triassic  area  of  Connecticut. 

Albert  P.  Low,  B  of  Sc,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Field  Geologist  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment ;  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Archean. 

Vernon  Freeman  Marspers,  A  B,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Associate  Professor  of 
Geology  in  Indiana  State  University ;  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  general 
geology  and  petrography. 

Albert  C.  Peale,  M  D,  Washington,  D.  C.  Geologist  United  States  Geological 
Survey ;  engaged  in  strucrtural  geology  and  stratigraphy  of  northeastern  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

William  B.  Scx)tt,  M  A,  Ph  D  (Heidelberg),  Princeton,  N.  J.  Professor,  College 
of  New  Jersey ;  now  engaged  in  study  of  vertebrate  paleontology. 

Charles  Henry  Smyth,  Junior,  A  B,  Ph  B,  Ph  D,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Professor  of 
Greology  in  Hamilton  College ;  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the 
western  Adirondack  region. 

Joseph  Stanley-Brown,  Washington,  D.  C.  Assistant  Geologist  United  States 
Geological  Survey ;  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  petrography  and  structural 
geology  in  northwestern  United  Stiites. 

Charles  Livy  Whittle,  West  Medford,  Mass.  Assistant  Geologist  United  States 
Geological  Survey ;  now  engaged  in  field  work  in  the  Archean  rocks  of  south- 
ern Vermont. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  determined  that  other 
sessions  of  this  meeting  should  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  16,  at  10 
o'clock  a  m  and  at  2  o'clock  p  m. 

No  further  business  being  offered,  the  President  declared  the  scientific 
work  of  the  meeting  in  order,  and  announced  the  first  paper  on  the 
printed  program,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read  by  W  J 
McGee : 

NOTES  ON   THE   PHOSPHATE   FIELDS   OF   EASTERN   MARION   AND   ALACHUA 

COUNTIES,   FLORIDA 

BY    LAWRENCE  C.   JOHNSON 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  E.  W.  Claypole, 
R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Junior,  L  €.  White  and  W  J  McGee. 
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llie  second  paper  presented  was — 

ON  THE   DENTITION  OF  TITANICHTHYS   AND   ITS   ALLIES 

BY   E.   W.   CLAY  POLE 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Photographs  Mr  C.  W.  Hayes  an- 
nounced that  the  photographs  recently  acquired  were  displayed  in  the 
adjoining  hall  of  the  University  Geological  Museum. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : 

STUDIES   OF  THE   CONNECTICUT   VALLEY   GLACIER 

BY   C.    H.    1IITCH(X1CK 

Reference  may  be  made  first  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  by  Professor  E.  Hitch- 
cock, who  believed  the  ice  marks  in  j^neral  were  produced  by  icebergs,  and  recog- 
nized true  glacial  phenomena  in  the  Westfield  and  Deerfield  river  valleys  tributary 
to  the  Connecticut.  This  was  in  IHoo.  Ten  years  later  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  com- 
mented upon  these  and  related  facts,  and  presented  the  view  that  the  markings 
were  not  produced  by  local  glaciers,  but  were  made  by  the  general  ice  sheet,  the 
\'ariation  in  direction  having  l^een  due  to  pressure.  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  in 
1872,  recognized  local  glaciers  entirely  subsequent  to  and  independent  of  the  main 
ice  sheet  in  a  part  of  the  White  mountains.  The  present  author  has  also  recorded 
similar  views  in  various  papers  and  reports. 

A  more  thorough  examination  of  the  main  Connecticut  valley  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  has  recently  been  made  in  order  to  afford  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  facts.  Over  a  territory  thirty  miles  long  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  wi<le  nearly  every  Kdge  has  been  scrutinized,  and  the  directions  of  strife  re- 
corded. The  record  includes  two  hundred  observations  within  this  area.  The 
attempt  w^as  made  to  have  this  record  exhaustive,  and  to  include  the  markings 
on  both  sides  of  the  vallej'  movement.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  two  move- 
ments are  indicaU^d :  first,  in  the  direc!tion  S.  30°  E.,  principally  on  the  highland 
lx>rders;  secondly,  in  tlie  direction  S.  10°  W.,  existing  only  in  the  depressed  area. 
More  specific  conclusions  are  the  following: 

1.  In  addition  to  the  Connecticut  valley  movement  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  topography,  there  were  numerous  branches  to  it,  corresponding  to  the  smaller 
tributaries.  The  phenomena  observed  authorizing  this  generalization  are  striation 
and  the  transport  of  bowlders.  The  test  cases  are  where  the  movement  has  been 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  southeasterly  current.  Thus,  on  adjacent  ledges 
two  miles  north  of  Hanover,  there  are  striie  pointing  N.  00°  W.  and  others  S.  20° 
W.,  the  first  being  tributary  to  the  second,  and  less  deeply  scored.  Next,  there 
are  a  dozen  excellent  e.\amples  of  the  westerly  transportation  of  large  blocks  of  a 
peculiar  protogene-gneiss.  These  occur  in  Lebanon,  Hanover  and  Oxford,  and  in 
a  few  cases  there  are  striie  to  correspond,  trending  southwesterly.  This  particular 
njck  occurs  only  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  it  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
to  say  that  its  fragments  were  transported  by  ice  in  the  course  S.  30°  E. 

2.  Near  the  upper  limit  of  the  valley  striations  there  are  several  examples  of 
the  S.  30°  E.  course,  which  are  isolated  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  S.  10°  W. 
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uiarkingH.  So  far  as  observed,  the  first  occupy  depressions  in  the  ledge,  or  else  are 
located  on  the  lee  side  of  the  yalley  scorings.  Our  inference  is  that  the  S.  30®  E. 
markings  were  once  quite  abundant  and  have  been  mostly  obliterated  by  the  later 
local  glacier.  These  examples  are  not  confined  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  valley* 
but  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  lower  rej^ons. 

3.  While  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  universal  fact,  many  observations  show  that 
flat  bowlders  imbedded  near  the  surface  of  the  till  liave  been  striated  by  the  valley 
movement  as  well  as  l)y  the  older  action.  Hummocks  of  till  can  be  referred  to 
either  of  the  movements  by  observing  these  directions.  It  would  appear  that  the 
older  tiU  had  been  dei>osited  before  the  local  glacier  had  an  existence.  Agaasiz 
has  described  this  same  condition  of  things  in  the  Bethlehem  glacier.  The  most 
obvious  effect  of  the  later  movement  lias  been  the  removal  of  the  rough  blocks 
from  the  surfiice  of  the  older  till,  and  hence  smoothed  huuunocks  indicate  a  later 
an<l  local  movement. 

4.  Bowlders  have  l)een  carried  by  ths  southeasterly  movement  entirely  across 
the  valley  and  lodged  ui)on  the  farther  side.  As  our  studies  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  depressed  region,  many  (^ses  of  this  kind  have  not  been  observed. 
The  bt»st  illustration  of  it  is  the  pi*esi»nce  of  numerous  bowlders  of  the  mount 
Ascutney  granite  in  ("laremont  and  Newixjrt,  New  Hampshire.  This  mountain 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  S.  10°  W.  striation,  but  blocks  have  been  carried  from  it 
toward  the  southeast,  evidently  before  the  glacier  commenced  to  move  down  the 
valley.    Others  have  bei'U  carried  southerly,  as  if  caught  by  the  later  current. 

5.  As  a  rule,  the  line  is  sliarply  defined  between  the  two  directions  of  striation. 
G.  The  valley  movement  reached  the  altitude  of  900  feet  above  the  sea  in  Clare- 

mont,  l,()00  to  1,800  feet  in  Hanover  on  the  eastern  border,  1,900  feet  on  the  western 
border  in  Norwich,  Vermont, -and  x>erhaps  2,500  feet  on  mount  Ascutney.  This 
mountain  is  a  cone,  somewhat  west  of  the  median  line  of  the  valley. 

7.  The  noted  esker  described  by  Warren  Upham  between  Windsor,  Vermont, 
and  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  o/cupies  the  area  in  question,  and  the  stones  found  in 
it  correspond  to  ledgt^s  on  the  west  and  north,  but  not  to  those  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley.  Pebbles  of  porjihyry  from  the  White  mountains  can  always  be  found 
among  them  by  a  diligent  search.  Tiiese  could  not  have  been  brought  by  the 
general  ice  movement  of  S.  oO°  E.  The  distance  of  transportation  is  often  as  much 
as  sixty  miles. 

The  evidence  of  the  pn'sence  of  a  local  glacier  down  the  Ammonoosuc  river,  a 
principal  tributary  of  tlie  Connecticut,  is  mort»  pronounced  tlian  anything  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  area  now  being  discussed,  it  must  have  l)een  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  lo<'al  glacier. 

Tlie  ]niperH  by  the  earlier  authors  were  based  upon  the  notion  that  a  single  ice 
sheet  only  is  ix»(|uinMl  to  account  for  all  the  glacial  phenomena,  and  that  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  glacier  came  into  being  in  the  decline  of  the  ages  after  the  ice  had 
ceased  to  ho  supplied  from  Canada.  The  fact-*,  so  far  as  known  in  New  England, 
do  not  neci'ssitate  the  exist(Mice  of  more  than  one  ice  age,  ])ut  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  system  of  glaciers  radiating  from  the  (ireen  and  White  mountains  may  repre- 
sent a  second  ice  sheet.  In  this  connection  the  attention  of  glacialist*  is  calle<i  to 
the  interesting  s')uth westerly  striation  found  uiM^n  certain  higldands  in  southern 
Vermont  and  western  Massachusetts,  as  described  in  (leology  of  Vermont,  volume 
1,  page  79.  These  evidently  represent  a  phase  of  glaciation  diflerent  from  the  one 
described  in  this  paper. 
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A  free  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper.  Professor  W.  H. 
Niles,  speaking  of  his  observations  in  the  Alps,  said — 

About  the  Matterhorn  and  the  Weisshorn  I  have  observed  thin  jjflaciere  with  a 
movement  diflferent  in  direction  from  the  thicker  glaciers  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  same  places.  I  believe  that  under  some  conditions  the  upper  surface  of  a 
j;lacier  might  have  a  different  direction  of  movement  from  the  lower  surface,  and 
have  seen  glaciers  moving  over  till,  kames,  etc.  In  one  instance  I  had  the  fortune 
to  obser\'e  under  favorable  conditions  a  glacier  passing  over  a  surface  sparsely 
Htrewn  with  bowlders,  and  at  one  point  found  that  a  bowlder  was  being  slowly 
pushed  forward  by  the  ice,  but  at  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  glacier  moved 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  bowlder,  so  that  its  bottom  was  marked  by  a  long 

groove  extending  some  yards  down  stream  from  the  bowlder. 

■ 

Professor  I.  C.  White  observed — 

Contrary  to  my  former  belief,  I  now  know  of  no  mountains  in  northern  Penn- 
Hvhania  which  were  not  buried  in  the  Pleistocene  ice  sheet. 

Mr  McGee  remarked — 

The  paper  and  the  discussion  suggest  a  feature  of  ice  movement  not  always  appre- 
riated,  which  is  well  exemplified  in  northeastern  Iowa  about  the  margin  of  the 
driflless  area.  There  were  in  this  region  two  ice  invasions  of  approximately  but 
not  exactly  equal  extent;  in  the  first  the  ice  advanced  farther  in  the  north  and 
not  80  far  in  the  south  as  in  the  later  invasion,  so  that  the  drift  bordering  the 
(Irifllees  area  repieeentfi  the  lower  till  or  older  sheet  in  the  north,  the  upper  till  or 
later  sheet  in  the  south.  Now  both  in  the  north,  about  the  headwaters  of  Oneota 
river,  and  in  the  south,  about  the  lower  reaches  and  tributaries  of  the  Maquoketa, 
tliere  is  a  remarkable  relation  between  the  elements  of  the  topography  and  also 
Mween  the  distribution  of  the  drift  and  the  surface  configuration — a  relation  best 
displayed  in  southeastern  Jackson  county  and  northeastern  (Clinton  county.  Here 
the  characteristic  curves  of  the  glacial  topography  pass  gradually  into  the  more 
Htrongly  accented  lines  of  the  water-cut  topography  by  which  the  driftless  area  is 
distinguished,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  transition  from  ice-molding  to  water- 
carving  is  not  only  horizontrl  but  vertical — that  first  the  bottoms,  later  the  mid- 
fides,  and  finally  the  rims  of  the  valleys  lose  the  glaciated  curves  and  assume  the 
water-cut  angles  ;  and  this  is  esj^ecially  true  of  the  transverse  valleys.  Moreover 
ill  f»ome  cases  the  transverse  valleys  are  partly  lined  with  an  ice  laid  deposit  differ- 
ing from  the  prevailing  drift  of  the  region  in  that  it  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
\ix%\  debris,  sometimes  apparently  removed  but  a  few  feet  or  rods  from  the  parent 
ledges;  while  even  the  furtheiinost  traces  of  the  drift  are  made  up  predominantly 
of  far-traveled  crystalline  rocks,  and  occupy  faintly  glaciated  summits  some  miles 
heyond  the  limit  of  ice-molding  in  the  valleys.  In  brief,  both  the  distribution  of 
the  drift  and  the  topographic  configuration  indicate  that  the  thin  margin  of  the  ice 
Iwrdering  the  driftless  area  first  pushed  into  and  filled  certain  transverse  valleys, 
and  then  rode  over  the  imprisoned  ice  as  on  a  bridge,  the  surface  of  slip  being 
transferred  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  the  plane  of  it«  rim.    In  valleys  oblique 
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to  the  iee-flow  the  slip  appears  to  have  been  divided  between  the  valley-bottom 
and  the  plane  connecting  its  walls. 

Mr  Warren  Upham  said — 

Instead  of  attributing  the  courses  of  glaciation  in  the  Connecticut  valley  to  a  local 
glacier,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  my  observations  of  the  glacial  drift  in 
that  valley  and  over  the  adjoining  country  lead  ine  to  think  that  the  stria*  bearing 
toward  the  south  and  west  of  south  are  due  to  local  deflection  of  currents  of  the 
ice  sheet  during  the  time  of  it«  departure,  rather  than  either  to  any  gUicier  later 
existing  there  or  to  longer  continuance  of  a  remnant  of  the  ice  sheet  there  than  on 
the  higher  land  at  each  side.  The  Connecticut  valley  esker  (called  a  kame  in 
Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  volume  iii)  was  traced  by  Profeasor  Hitchcock  and 
myself  along  the  axis  of  this  part  of  the  Connecticut  valley  for  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  from  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  to  Windsor,  Vermont.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  ice- walled  channel  of  a  superglacial  stream 
near  its  debouchure  from  the  ice  sheet  to  the  land  from  which  the  ice  had  retn^^ited. 
The  size  and  extent  of  this  esker  and  its  material,  which  is  obliquely  bedded  gravel 
and  sand  without  bowlders,  show  that  it  was  formed  by  a  large  superglacial  river 
draining  a  considerable  area  of  the  melting  ice  sheet.  AVhen  the  ice  had  become 
thinned  by  ablation,  its  surface  here  descended  from  each  side  towani  the  glacial 
river  by  which  the  esker  was  beinjj  formed,  and  there  was  probably  also  some 
indentation  orembayment  of  the  receding  glacial  boundary  at  the  river's  moutli  in 
the  valley.  At  this  time  the  currents  of  the  ice  sheet  which  had  pas.sed  southeast- 
ward even  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  as  known  by  the  oldest  sets  of  stride  there 
noted  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  became  deflected,  as  I  think,  toward  the  south  and 
west  of  south,  taking  the  course  of  the  valley,  in  obedience  to  the  law  that  the 
currents  of  the  outer  part  of  the  ice  must  everywhere  turn  perpendicularly  towani 
its  edge. 

Professor  Niles  added — 

The  .Mpine  glaciers  suggest  a  relation  between  ice  and  topography  quite  different 
from  that  assumed  by  Mr  Uj>ham.  During  past  agt\s  glaciation  was  much  more 
extensive  in  the  Alps  than  at  present ;  yet  as  the  ice  retreated,  it  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  valleys  but  disapj)eared  from  the  divides  and  shrank  into  the  valleys; 
and  to-day,  as  probaldy  at  every  stagt*  since  the  Alpine  ice  reached  its  greatest  ex- 
tension, the  margin  of  the  ice  is  not  indented  by  notches  coinciding  with  the  val- 
leys, but  is  marked  by  streams  of  flowing  ice  pushing  far  below  the  general  snow 
lev(d. 

Mr  McGee  added — 

While  analogies  ilrawn  from  Alpine  glaciei-s  are  of  great  use  in  researches  con- 
cerning ancient  glaciei>5  of  this  country,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ice-work 
is  not  necessarily  similar  in  regions  of  high  rt^lief  like  the  Alps,  and  in  regions  of 
low  i-elief  like  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  x)erhaps  also  the  platt^aus  of 
New  England.  In  regions  of  high  relief  the  terrestrial  surface  is  rugose  and  the 
general  flow  of  the  ice  is  obstructed  by  the  inecpialities.    Accordingly,  while  the 
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glacier  may,  if  of  continental  type  and  of  sufficient  thickness,  assume  a  fairly  uni- 
form general  slope  and  a  moderately  definite  direction  of  general  movement,  the 
prevailing  movement,  particularly  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  sheet,  may  be  purely 
local  and  determined  by  the  local  slopes.  This  predominance  of  local  over  general 
movement  is  magnificently  illustrated  along  the  lower  reaches  of  Frazer  river  in 
British  Columbia,  where  the  lesser  mountains,  up  to  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
in  altitude,  are  converted  into  huge  tors;  but  while  the  prevailing  trend  of  the 
great  flutings  in  which  the  direction  of  flow  is  recorded  is  toward  the  coast,  the 
trend  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  many,  flutings  indicate  prevailing  movement 
down  the  slopes,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  slowly  settling  n6v<5.  Now  in  such 
regions  as  British  Columbia  and  the  Swiss  Alps,  this  local  downward  impulse  must 
80  iar  preponderate  as  to  keep  the  valleys  -filled,  howsoever  rapidly  ablation  may 
progress,  leaving  the  divides  to  be  first  laid  bare.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
goo^l  reason  for  believing  that  in  the  plains  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  the  ice 
pushed  forward  under  a  general  impulse  which  so  for  preponderated  over  the  local 
impulse  down  the  gentle  slopes  that  when  ablation  commenced,  superglacial  streams 
were  formed  and  gradually  cut  through  the  ice  and  into  the  subterrain,  so  that  the 
entire  surfiace  became  diversified  by  a  drainage  corresponding  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  to-day — in  short,  in  northeastern  Iowa  at  least,  this  superglacial  drainage 
was  sux>erimpo8ed  upon  the  land  surface  and  remains  to-day  a  record  of  the  sur- 
face configuration  of  the  continental  glacier.  These  ty])es.of  glacial  action  must 
be  carefully  distinguished ;  but  there  is  perhaps  a  question  as  to  which  type  was 
represented  by  the  ice- work  of  New  England. 

Professor  Claypole  drew  illustrations  from  Alpine  glaciers.  He  thought 
the  Connecticut  valley  glacier  more  comparable  to  Alpine  valley  glaciers, 
and  particular!}'  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Mer  de  glace.' 

Mr  Gilbert  regarded  the  possibility  of  upper  ice  moving  over  inferior 
ice  as  demonstrated.  He  had  observed  phenomena  which  nothing  else 
could  explain.  In  the  "  finger  lakes  "  of  New  York  each  valley  has  been 
shaped  by  undercurrents  in  the  ice,  while  the  region  has  been  planed 
differently. 

Professor  Hitchcock  regarded  the  Connecticut  valley  glacier  as  a  local 
glacier  from  the  White  mountains  toward  the  close  of  the  glacial  episode. 

Professor  John  C.  Branner  read  the  next  paper : 

THE  OZARKS  AND    THE    GEOLOGICAL    HLSTORY   OP  THE    MISSOURI    PALEOZOIC 

BY  G.   C.   BROADHEAD 

Remarks  were  made  by  J.  J.  Stevenson  and  H.  S.  Williams. 
The  Society  then  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 


8  proceedings  of  rochester  meeting. 

Session  of  Tuesday  Morning,  August  16 

The  Society  assembled  at  10.15  o'clock  a  m,  President  Gilbert  in  the 
chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was — 

PHASES   IN   the   METAMORPHISM  OF  THE   SCHISTS   OF  SOUTHERN   BERKSHIRK 

BY  WILLIAM   H.   IIOBaS 

This  paper  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  next  paper  was  then  presented  by  the  author,  and  was  illustrated 
with  maps  and  drawings : 

THE  ONEONTA   SANDSTONE   AND   ITS   RELATIONS  TO  THE   PORTAGE,  CHKMUXCJ 

AND    CATSKILL   GROUPS 

BY   JAMES   HALL 

During  a  long  discussion,  Professor  H.  S.  Williams  spoke  as  follows : 

It  is  difficult  to  map  such  formations,  the  physical  conditions  of  deposition  being 
related  to  the  faunas  in  a  very  complicated  manner.  The  physical  condition? 
change  the  character  of  the  deposits,  while  the  fauna  may  persist ;  a  series  of  din- 
similar  rocks  being  together  one  faunal  formation.  In  determining  the  extent  of 
formations  paleontology  outmnks  lithology. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Professor  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Dr  Hall  said — 
The  Chemung  wedge  is  lithologically  distinct  as  well  as  in  its  fossils. 

Professor  Stevenson  compared  Dr  Hall's  section  of  strata  with  his  own 
New  York  section  and  with  Professor  I.  C.  White's  observations  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Professor  White  stated  that  a  similar  formation  extends  from 
New  York  to  White  Sulphur  springs,  in  Virginia,  and  even  into  Ken- 
tucky. He  would  call  it  all  Chemung.  Professor  E.  W.  Claypole  spoke 
in  compliment  of  the  paper,  which  contained  observations  made  before 
many  Fellows  of  the  Society  were  born.  He  said  that  in  Ohio  shales  re- 
place the  sandstones  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  During  Devonian 
time  physical  conditions  greatly  changed  in  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west ;  in  western  Pennsylvania  changes  occurred  within  an  extent 
of  only  twenty-five  miles.  The  President  spoke  of  the  classification  of 
formations  and  the  principles  of  nomenclature,  and  remarked  that  nature 
is  more  transitionary  than  our  nomenclature  can  adequately  present. 

In  closing  the  discussion  Dr  Hall  s[)oke  of  the  long  persistence  of 
faunas,  through  important  changes  of  receding  and  reiidvancing  sea* 
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shores,  local  deepening  of  the  ocean,  etc.     For  colors  on  maps  he  pre- 
ferred designating  tlie  lithology. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  morning  session  was  read  in  the  absence 
of  the  author  by  Mr  R.  S.  Woodward  : 

FINITE   HOMOGENEOUS   STRAIN,   FLOW   AND   RUPTURE   OF   ROCKS 

BY   G.   F.   BECKER 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  volume. 


Session  of  Tuesday  Afternoon,  August  16 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  President  Gilbert  at  2.10  o'clock. 
A  paper  was  read  by  the  author  under  the  following  title : 

conditions  of   ACCUMULATION   OF   DUUMLINS 

BY   WARREN    UPflAM 

A  short  abstract  of  this  paper  is  given  in  The  American  Geologist  for 
October,  1892,  volume  xii,  page  218,  and  it  is  published  in  full,  with 
additions,  in  the  same  journal  for  December,  1892. 

Professor  R.  D.  Salisbury  remarked — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ase  of  the  term  "  englacial  drift  "  is  objectionable.  I  re- 
jjani  the  foliation  of  dnimlins  as  due  to  great  pressure.  The  arrangement  of  drumlins 
in  not  parallel  to  the  terminal  moraine ;  they  are  sometimes  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Drumlina  seem  to  me  to  be  a  normal  feature  of  the  drift  and  ought  to  be  common ; 
their  absence  is  more  singular  than  their  occurrence.  Some  are  found  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  ice  movement,  but  they  were  always  formed  near  the  ice 
margin,  and  were  englacial  and  subglacial. 

Mr  F.  J.  H.  Merrill  remarked — 

I  have  found  Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  Long  island  drift  hills,  which  seem  to  me 
to  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  and  to  indicate  the  subglacial  origin  of  the  drift. 

Mr  W  J  McGee  said— 

I  agree  with  Professor  Salisbury  in  regarding  drumlins  as  normal  phenomena. 
Their  formation  is  illustrated  in  homely  fiushion  by  the  frequent  accumulation  of 
niafl^es  of  debris  beneath  any  heavy  body  dragged  on  the  ground  ;  they  well  ox- 

II -Bill.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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emplify  the  physical  law  that  "  starting  friction  "  is  greater  than  "  moving  friction." 
They  should  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  area  of  active  glacial  degradation,  but  about 
the  critical  line  at  which  deposition  be^n,  i  e,  the  point  of  oscillation  between 
degradation  and  deposition. 

Mr  Upham  remarked — 

I  must  continue  to  regard  the  isolation  and  strange  distribution  of  drumlins  as  a 
very  singular,  important  and  unexplained  feature. 

The  next  paper  was — 

THE  EXTRA-MORAINIC   DRIFT  OF   THE  SUSQUEHANNA   VALLEY 

BY   Q.   FREDERICK   WRIGHT 

Professor  R.  D.  Salisbury  and  Mr  W  J  ^IcGee  remarked  upon  the 
matter  of  the  paper,  challenging  the  observations  and  inferencas  of  the 
author. 

The  next  paper  was  as  follows : 

A   NEW  TiENIOPTERID   FERN   AND   ITS   ALLIES 

BY    DAVID   WHITE 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  E.  W.  Claypole  and  by  the  author. 
The  paper  in  full  is  printed  in  later  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  two  following  papers  were  read  consecutively  by  the  author : 

THE   OVERTURN   OP  THE   LOWER  SILURIAN  STRATA   IN   RENSSELAER 

COUNTY,  N.  Y 

BY   A.  8.  TIFFANY 

ANCIENT  WATERWAYS. 
BY  a:  s.  tiffany 

[Abstractl 

The  writer  gave  a  brief  account  of  an  ancient  waterfall  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form  in  1885.  This  waterfall  eroded  the  hard,  horizontally  disposed 
Corniferous  limestone  of  what  is  now  Rock  island  (Illinois)  to  a  depth  of  70  feet 
and  a  width  of  900  feet.  The  cavitv  was  afterward  filled  with  Coal  Measure  shales. 
The  boring  of  artesian  wells  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  has  since  developed  a  numl>er  of 
excavations  of  still  greater  depth  filled  with  drift. 

At  Dixon,  Illinois,  at  an  altitude  of  718  feet  above  sea-level,  a  well  drilled  by  Mr 
Wilson  ran  through  150  feet  of  bowlder  clay,  thougli  the  Galena  and  Trenton  lime- 
stones of  the  vicinity  rise  in  cliffs  many  feet  above  the  top  of  the  well  (see  Geol. 
111.,  volume  V,  pages  128-130). 
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At  Victor,  Iowa  county,  Iowa  (elevation,  806  feet),  an  artesian  boring  went 
through  348  feet  of  drift,  while  at  Homestead,  22  miles  eastward  (elevation,  8(>6 
feet),  the  Kinderhook  has  but  a  light  covering  of  drift.  Again,  at  Wilton,  Musca- 
tine county,  Iowa  (elevation,  672  feet),  about  50  miles  east  of  Homestead,  an  artesian 
well  went  through  drift,  including  a  large  bowlder,  to  a  depth  of  300  feet ;  white  at 
Limekiln,  six  miles  northwestward,  the  Niagara  limestone  is  in  place  at  a  higher 
elevation,  and  at  Moscow,  only  four  miles  w^est  of  Wilton  (elevation,  652  feet),  the 
Hamilton  shales  form  the  river  bluflfs. 

Phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  Rock  island  occur  in  Missouri,  as  shown  by  the 
Rei)ort  on  Coal,  published  by  Winslow  in  1891.  This  preliminary  report  gives  a  map 
of  the  coal  mines  and  coal  pockets  in  rocks  of  different  ages  in  twenty  counties. 
They  are  horizontally  disposed  basin-shaped  cavities,  with  diameters  of  800  to  1,000 
feet,  from  i:0  to  80  feet  deep,  filled  with  strata  of  coal  and  shale,  bituminous  and 
cannel  coal  frequently  occurring  in  the  same  pocket.  These  pockets  range  from  the 
margin  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  place  to  120  miles  distatit  from  them.  Swallow 
located  23  of  these  pockets  in  Cooper  county,  four  of  them  lying  within  five  miles 
above  Booneville.  Since  Swallow's  report  was  published,  many  more  of  these 
po<-ketfi  have  been  explored  and  the  coal  worked  out.  They  extend  to  near  Boone- 
ville, and  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the  beds  from  which  Messrs  Blair  and  Sampson 
and  the  writer  made  large  collections  of  Keokuk  crinoids,  the  Keokuk  rocks  rising 
in  the  sloping  cliff  more  than  50  feet  above  the  coal.  The  coal  beds  vary  in  thick- 
neas  from  20  to  36  feet,  while  the  accompanying  shales  are  very  thin. .  According 
to  Swallow,  these  abnormal  deposits  are  found  in  ravines  and  cavities  of  denuda- 
tion in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  Archimedes  limestone  down  to  the  Calciferous. 
The  well-known  bed  in  Calloway  county  is  said  to  be  over  80  feet  thick. 

These  excavations  in  rocks  of  different  ages  show  the  enormous  erosion  which 
took  place  in  the  Mississippi  valley  anterior  to  the  coal  period,  and  the  basin  shape 
of  some  of  them  suggesta  that  they  were  produced  by  ancient  waterfalls. 

Remarks  were  made  by  E.  W.  Claypole  and  Samuel  Calvin. 

The  three  following  papers  were  read  by  title : 

SOME    DYNAMIC  AND    METASOMATIC    PHENOMENA    IN  A    METAMORPHIC   CON- 
GLOMERATE  IN   THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 

BY  CHARLES  L.   WHITTLE 

PRELIMINARY   NOTES  ON   THE   GLACIATED  AREA   OF   NORTHEASTERN   KANSAS 

BY   ROBERT   HAY 

THR  THICKNESS  OF  THE   DEVONIAN  AND   SILURIAN   ROCKS  OF  CENTRAL  NEW 

YORK 

BY  CHARLES  S.    PR0R8ER 

The  President  biade  a  few  appropriate  remarks  and  declared  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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Phenomena  and  Plan  of  Discussion. 

Erlilences  of  Moveanenl. — All  observers  are  aware  that  few  rock  masses 
are  continuous  for  any  considerable  distance.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  a  few  yards  of  a  rock  exposure  can  be  examined  without  revealing 
joints,  fissjires  or  slickensides.  Still  more  frequently  rock  masses  show 
slaty  or  schistose  cleavage  *  impressed  upon  them  by  dynamical  causes. 
In  a  very  great  proportion  of  such  ctises  a  little  attention  also  discloses 

*Si*hif«t  and  the  adjectiveM  derived  from  it  are  used  in  literature  in  somewhat  variable  senses. 
As  I  use  it,  schist  denotes  cleavable  rocks  which  are  allied  to  slates,  but  in  which  the  cleavaf^e 
surfaces  are  not  all  sensibly  parallel  to  one  another  as  they  are  in  true  slate.  By  no  means  are 
schists  all  crystalline  or  metamorphlc. 
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the  fiict  that  the  partings  are  locally  arranged  on  a  definite  system.  In 
slaty  cleavage  the  cleavage  planes  are  substantially  parallel  and  very 
close  together ;  in  flags  of  the  slaty  class  the  intervals  between  cleavage 
planes  are  greater ;  in  schists  the  partings  range  through  small  angles,  and 
in  these  last  rocks  there  are  frequently  two  sets  of  partings,  each  cleavage 
making  a  small  angle  with  others  of  the  same  set,  but  a  large  angle  with 
those  of  the  other  set.  Where  the  rock  is  divided  by  cracks  these  are 
often  parallel  and  spaced  with  a  considerable  approach  to  uniformity. 
Sometimes  they  occur  at  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from  one  another,  while  in 
other  instances  they  are  rods  apart.  In  still  other  cases  there  are  two 
systems  of  such  cracks  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  or  at  angles 
which  approach  to  right  angles.  Not  infrequently  such  a  double  system 
of  fissures  is  accompanied  by  a  second  of  like  character,  at  right  angles  to 
it,  dividing  the  rock  into  polyhedral  fragments  of  greater  or  less  size. 

Slaty  cleavage  is  at  present  regarded  by  most  geologists  as  due  to  a 
pre«3ure  acting  in  a  direction  per|)endicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage, 
and  this  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  well  supported  by  experiments. 
Indications  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  many  observers  are  ill  satisfied 
with  this  explanation.  Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  jointing,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion.  By  some  it  is  considered  as 
due  to  tensile  stresses,  while  others  insist  on  its  intimate  association  with 
cleavage.  Jointing  is  also  often  treated  as  distinct  from  faulting  and  as 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  relative  movement  of  the  joint  walls.  No 
systematic  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  elucidate  these  various 
structures,  which  are  generally  recognized,  however,  as  at  least  sharing  a 
dynamic  origin.  Even  the  experiments  on  cleavage  seem  to  me  not  to 
have  been  studied  with  as  much  care  as  they  deserve. 

Scope  of  the  Inquiry, — Orogeny  can  never  be  satisfactorily  discussed 
until  the  dynamic  significance  of  cleavages  and  cracks  is  clear.  A  neces- 
sary step  toward  this  end  consists  in  the  elucidation  of  those  areas,  great 
or  small,  throughout  which  the  phenomena  are  uniform ;  for,  however 
complex  the  conditions  may  be  in  any  body  of  rock,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  uniform  over  a  sufficiently  small  fraction  of  the  whole  mass. 

Even  this  seemingly  modest  step  cannot  be  completed  in  the  present 
state  of  science.  In  the  mechanics  of  artificial  structures  and  machinery 
it  is  sufficient  to  discuss  very  small  deformations,  for  such  only  are  ad- 
nmsible.  In  geology  this  is  wholly  insufficient,  the  strains  frequently 
being  of  enormous  amount ;  so  great  indeed  that  laboratory  experiments 
hardly  aid  one  to  conceive  that  they  are  possible.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
among  geologists  that  pebbles,  even  of  quartzite,  in  conglomerates  are 
not  infrequently  elongated  by  pressure  to  double  their  original  length 
without  rupture.    Thus  in  geological  mechanics  it  is  absolutely  essential 

IV— Bull.  Okol.  Soc.  Ak.,  Vol.  4.  1892. 
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to  consider  finite  strains  as  well  as  infinitesimal  ones  *  Now,  to  discuss 
such  strains  completely  it  would  be  needful  to  know  the  relation  between 
finite  strains  and  the  forces  which  produce  them.  This  relation  is  not 
yet  known. 

One  might  infer  that  until  it  were  ascertained  discussion  would  be 
useless.  I  hope  to  show,  however,  that  many  relations  of  finite  strain 
can  be  elucidated  without  the  assumption  of  any  law  connecting  stress 
and  strain,  and  that  these  relations  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  study 
of  orogeny. 

The  general  principles  governing  finite  distortion  have,  of  course,  been 
indicated  by  natural  philosophers ;  but  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  their  development,  because  the  theory  of  finite  strain  is  needless  for 
computation  of  machinery,  while  this  subject  will  not  ofl*er  much  purely 
mathematical  interest  until  the  stress-strain  law  is  known  experimentally. 
In  particular,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  (so  far  as  I  am  aware) 
to  the  planes  of  maximum  strain,  which  turn  out  to  be  those  in  which 
geologists  have  a  special  interest.f 

In  the  following  pages  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  all  the 
manifestations  of  uniform  or  homogeneous  finite  strain  in  rock  masse?* 
regarded  as  isotropic,  exhibiting  viscosity  and  capable  of  flow,  which  can 
be  elucidated  without  iissuniing  a  law  connecting  stress  and  strain.  For 
this  purpose  finite  strain  must  first  be  discussed  by  itself;  then  it  munt 
be  considered  just  how  far  the  relations  of  stresses  are  capable  of  coor- 
dination with  those  of  strain.  The  influence  of  viscosity  and  solid  flow 
must  next  be  shown.  Readers  willing  to  assume  that  these  subjects 
have  been  logically  treated  will  probably  skip  them  and  proceed  to  the 
geological  applications  which  follow.  Finally,  the  results  will  be  com- 
pared with  actually  observed  phenomena  and  with  the  experiments 
which  several  investigators  have  made  on  slaty  structure. 

FlNIT^  ROTATIONAL  STRAIN. 
LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  mechanical  effects  short  of  rupture  which  force  can  produce  in 
any  mass  are  translation,  rotation,  dilation  and  deformation.  The  eff*ects 
of  mere  translation  may  be  considered  separately  from  the  other  effects  of 
force,  or,  in  other  words,  one  may  consider  these  other  effects  relatively 
to  some  chosen  point  of  the  body  itself. 

♦  I  have  previously  endeavored  to  show  that  som*^  fissure  By^^tems  are  satisfactorily  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  of  small  strains  :  Bull.  GeoL  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2, 1891,  p.  49. 

fOn  finite  strain  consult  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  1879,  sec.  181 ;  and  n>betaon,  Math.  Theory 
of  Ehwticity,  1887,  p.  60.    I  am  much  indebted  to  both  authoriti««s. 
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If  any  one  point  of  a  body  is  fixed  in  space,  the  mass  can  be  brought 
from  its  original  orientation  into  any  other  orientation  by  simple  rotation 
about  some  one  axis  passing  through  the  fixed  point.  This  is  a  well 
known  and  very  fundamental  theorem,  one  of  the  many  which  bears 
Euler's  name. 

In  homogeneous  strain  each  elementary  cube  of  the  mass  is  deformed 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other ;  each  straight  line  in  the  unstrained 
mass  therefore  remains  a  straight  line  after  strain,  being  elongated  or 
deflected  to  the  same  extent  as  any  of  the  lines  parallel  to  it,  and  all  lines 
originally  parallel  remain  parallel.  Hence  any  sphere  in  the  unstrained 
mass  becomes  an  ellipsoid,  and  all  such  ellipsoids  are  similar. 

Irrotational  strain  is  a  term  applied  to  a  change  in  form  and  dimen- 
sions unaccompanied  by  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the 
strain  ellipsoid.  It  is  manifest  that  any  dilation  and  any  desired  ratio 
between  the  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  can  be  produced  without  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  these  axes. 

Hence  if  the  changes  in  a  homogeneously  strained  elastic  mass  are 
regarded  relatively  to  any  one  point  of  it,  any  change  in  the  relations  of 
its  parts  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  a  rotation  about  a  single 
axis  into  the  required  orientation  and  an  irrotational  strain. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  axes  of  strain  'and  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  the  latter  will  not  in  general  coincide  with  any  of 
the  strain  axes.  The  rotation  in  the  general  case  is  resoluble  into  three 
partial  rotations  about  the  three  strain  axes. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  is  both  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
examine  the  conditions  affecting  the  mass  in  the  principal  sections  of  the 
strain  ellipsoid.  This  is  equivalent  to  selecting  any  one  such  section  and 
considering  the  movements  relatively  to  it.  When  such  a  selection  is 
made,  the  rotations  of  the  plane  itself  on  axes  drawn  in  it  are  eliminated, 
and  only  the  rotation  of  the  mass  al^out  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  reference  retains  its  significance. 

The  first  subject  of  discussion  therefore  is  an  ideally  elastic  mass  with 
one  point  fixed  when  subjected  to  any  distortions,  however  great,  which 
will  produce  rotation  about  not  more  than  one  axis  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. 

DISPLA  CEMENTS. 

General  Conditions, — Let  the  center  of  inertia  of  a  mass  remain  at  rest ; 
let  any  other  point  or  points  of  it  be  moved  in  planes  parallel  to  the  x  y 
plane  without  limitation,  provided  only  that  the  strain  shall  be  homo- 
geneous, but  let  every  plane  originally  parallel  to  that  of  x  y  remain 
parallel  to  it,  so  that  deformation  parallel  to  o  2  shall  consist  simply  of 
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changes  of  length.  Then,  if  z  y  are  the  original  coordinates  of  any  point 
and  of  1/  its  final  coordinates  these  positions  are  connected  by  Unear 
relations, 

7f  =  (l  +  €)x  +  by;  y'  =  aa;  +  (l+/)y;  /  =  (l  +  </)2; 
or, 

(l  +  6)(l+/)-a6'  ^      (l  +  e)(l+/)-a6'  1+g 

Here  a,  6,  c,/,  ^r  are  absolutely  arbitrary  and  have  the  same  value  at 
all  points  of  the  mass  *  They  are  the  coordinates  after  strain  of  par- 
ticular points.  Denoting  a;  =  1 ,  y  =  1, 2  =  1,  by  (1, 1, 1),  points  originally 
at  (1,  0,  0),  (0,  1,  0),  (0,  0,  1),  are  transposed  to  (1  4-  c,  a,  0),  (6,  1  +/,  0), 
(0,  0,  1  +g). 

When  the  strain  is  so  small  that  the  squares  of  the  displacements  are 
negligible,  a,  fc,  c,  /,  g  are  to  be  treated  mathematically  as  infinitesimal ; 
consequently  any  formula  in  terms  of  this  notation  can  be  converted 
into  the  forms  appropriate  to  small  strain  simply  by  neglecting  powers 
of  a,  b,  e,/,  g,  higher  than  the  first. 

Strain  Ellipse, — The  sphere  x'  +  j/'  +  z'rslis  converted  into  an  ellii>8oid, 
which  is  found  by  substituting  for  x,  y  and  2  their  values  in  terms  of  the 
accented  variables.  The  section  of  this  ellipsoid  by  the  x  y  plane  is  an 
ellipse  with  semi-axes  A  and  B.    Its  equation  is — 

=  {(l  +  c)(l+/)«a6}'.  (1) 

When  6  (1  +/)  +  a(l  +  «)  is  a  positive  quantity  the  major  axis  of  this 
ellipse  makes  a  positive  acute  angle  with  0  x.  Well-known  properties 
of  the  ellipse  show  that  its  area  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  circle — 

x''  +  ^'  =-  (1  +  e)  ai  +f)  —  ab==  A  B,  (2) 

and  that  the  axes  may  be  found  from  the  e<iuation — 

(A  ±  By=^  {  (1  +  e)  ±  (1  -f /)  }  »  +  (a  =F  b)\  (3) 


•The  letters  f,/and  g  are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy, 
but  I  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  use  a  and  6  as  they  are  there  employed. 
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The  third  axis  of  the  ellipsoid  is  C=  1  +  gr.    If »;  is  the  length  of  any 
one  of  the  axes,  A,  B  and  C  are  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic — 

(,-^)(,-B)(,-C)  = 

[yi  —  (^  +  9)]    {«?'  — '7  1/(1  + «  +  !  +  /)•  + (a- 6)'  + 

(l  +  eXl+/)-a6}  =  0.  (4) 

The  volume  assumed  after  distortion  by  the  unit  cube  may  be  called 
A',  and — 

h'^ABC=(l  +  g)\^(\  +  e)  (1  +/)--a6}  .  (5) 

Rotation. — The  limitations  of  this  discussion  imply  that  the  plane  of 
A  C  can  only  revolve  about  C,  so  that  the  position  of  this  plane  is  de- 
termined when  the  position  of -4  is  known.  The  angle  which  A  makes 
with  0  X  is,  say,  v,  and  this  angle  can  immediately  be  inferred  from  (1) 
by  a  well-known  formula  which  gives — 


a^-6'  +  (l+/)«-(l  +  e/ 


Since  the  plane  5  (7  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  A  C,  its  position  follows. 
To  find  the  position  which  the  same  material  lines  A  and  B  occupied  in 
the  unstrained  mass,  it  is  convenient  to  remember  that  they  must  have 
been  at  right  angles  to  one  another  before  strain  as  well  as  after  it ;  for 
mere  rotation  changes  no  angles,  and  irrotational  strain  is  by  definition 
a  deformation  in  which  the  ellipsoidal  axes  maintain  their  direction. 
Hence,  if  /x  was  the  angle  which  the  fiber  A  made  with  o  x  before  distor- 
tion, its  e<|uation  was  yjx  =  Um  /jl,  and  by  the  displacement  formulas — 


"*"  '^  "■  a/  ~  (1  +  ^)  +  6  Urn  At* 


The  angle  which  the  other  axis  made  before  strain  was  fi  -\-  90°,  so  that 
Urn  {jn  -f  90**)  =  —  cot  fi,  while  after  strain  it  becomes  v  -f  90°.    Hence — 

tan  (.  +  90°)  =  «-=il±i)^  =  -cot.. 

^  ^         (1  +  C)  —  0  cot  /JL 
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Prom  these  two  equations  v  can  at  once  be  eliminated,  since  tan  v  cot  y  ==^  1. 
Writing  out  this  equation  and  reducing,  one  finds — 

The  equations  for  u  and  /i  can  be  combined  to  simpler  forms.    It  will 
be  found  on  trial  that  the  values  already  deduced  lead  to — 

ten(v  +  M)  =  (i^^"_(l^^);  ton  (v - „)  =  ^j  ^  ^^ ~ (J  _|^ ^-      (6) 

The  angle  ^^  —  At  is  the  angle  of  rotation,  so  that  the  condition  of  no 
rotation  is  evidently  a  =  b.  When  the  strain  is  infinitesimal,  a  —  6  is 
infinitesimal,  while  1  +  c  +  1  +  /  approaches  2.  Hence  v  —  fiis  zero 
for  vanishing  strain.  If  the  common  limiting  value  of  v  and  fi  is  v^,  tan 
(y  +  /i)  =  tan2  v^,  or— 

tan2v^ ^±i 

Of  course  this  same  value  is  obtained  by  letting  a,  6,  e  and  /  approach 
zero  in  the  formulas  for  tan  2  /i  and  tan  2  v.  Thus  v  —  j'o  =  '-^p  —  M-  It 
is  evident  that  as  rotation  proceeds  new  fibers  of  matter  constantly  suc- 
ceed one  another  in  the  position  of  axis,  the  whole  series  of  fibers  in  the 

unstrained  mass  forming  a  wedge,  y^  —  /*  or  ^  ~^- 

lAnes  of  constant  Direction, — Lines  parallel  to  o  z  retain  their  direction 
relatively  to  the  x  y  plane  throughout  strain.  If  the  mass  were  inflexible 
and  subjected  to  rotation,  only  these  lines  would  maintain  their  direc- 
tion ;  but  when  there  is  strain  two  other  lines  may  retain  their  original 
direction,  the  two  coinciding  in  the  limiting  case  which  separates  that 
of  three  such  lines  from  that  of  one. 

If  X  is  the  angle  which  any  lino  in  the  x  y  plane  makes  with  o  x  before 
strain  and  ^  the  angle  which  it  makes  after  strain,  then — 

tan  A  =  <  =.  «  -  (1  +  /)  <«^^  '■ 
X         1  +  e  -f-  0  tan  x 


If  A  =3  X  this  gives — 


which  represents  two  real  lines,  unless  the  quantity  under  the  radical 
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is  negative.    The  two  coincide  when  this  quantity  is  zero,  or  when 

4  ab  +  {e  — /)'  =  0.  The  value  of  tan  x  then  reduces  to  ±:  i/  — a/ 6, 
showing  that  a  and  b  must  have  opposite  signs.  This  particular  case 
occurs  in  the  strain  often  known  as  shearing  motion,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  rivet  is  shorn  by  tension  of  the  plates  which  it  connects.  It  will 
be  discussed  later. 

The  condition  of  no  rotation  can  be  derived  from  tan  x.  The  equation 
represents  two  lines,  and  if  x^  and  x,  are  the  two  angles,  tan  x,  tan  x,  =s 
—  a  /  &.  If  there  is  no  rotation,  the  axial  lines  are  lines  of  unchanged 
direction  and  tan  x^  tan  x^  =  —  1,  or  a  =  6.* 

SIMPLE  STRAINS. 

Pare  Rotation. — If  the  mass  undergoes  rotation  without  strain,  each  of 
the  axes  is  equal  to  unity,  and  h  has  the  same  value.  Then  by  (3),  e  =/ 
and  a  -f  6  =  0,  and  by  (5),  (1  +  ^)*  =  1  —  «*•  Hence  tan  (y  —  /x)  = 
a  / 1/  1  —  a*,  or  sin  {y  —  /i)  =  a.  This  result  can  also  be  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  displacement  formulas. 

Dilatian. — When  the  only  strain  is  dilation,  A  =  B  =  C=^h,  whether  or 
not  the  displacements  cause  rotation.  Then  by  (3)  e  =f  and  a  +  6  =  0. 
By  (2)  also  (1  +  eY  +  a*  =  (1  +gy.    The  rotation  is  then  given  by — 

When  there  is  no  rotation,  so  that  the  displacements  cause  pure  dilation, 
a  =  b  =0  and  e  =f=  g  ==h  —  1. 

In  dealing  with  dilations  it  is  usually  convenient  to  consider  A,  the 
ratio  of  dilation,  as  greater  than  unity,  excepting  when  its  value  is 
unknown.  The  volume  of  a  compressed  mass  is  then  1/A',  which  does 
not  vanish  unless  the  ratio  of  dilation  is  infinite. 

*The  length  of  the  lines  of  unchanged  length  exhibits  a  somewhat  remarkable  relation.    Let  k 
be  the  l«ngth  of  such  a  line.    Then— 


X        y 

and  by  the  displacement  formulas— 

V  _ 

*-(!+«)_           « 

X 

6                *-(!+/) 

This  gives— 

If  ki  and  k^  are  the  tvro  values  of  k^  then— 

*i  *»=(!+/)  (I +«)-a6, 

which  by  (2)  is  the  product  of  the  semi-axe»  or  A  B.    Thus  the  product  of  these  lines  remains  In- 
Taria(>le,  whether  or  not  they  coincide  with  the  axes. 
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In  any  case  whatever  one  may  express  the  axes  A  and  C  under  the 
forms  A  =^  ha^  C  =  hp  where  «  and  p  may  be  perfectly  independent. 
Then,  since  ABC  =  h^,B  =  /</«/?.  The  values  a,  l/a/j  and  p  are  the  values 
which  A^  B  and  C  would  have  were  there  no  dilation,  and  upon  the 
properties  of  a  and  p  depend  those  of  pure  deformation,  accompanied  by 
rotation. 

Shear. — A  shear  is  the  simplest  possible  deformation.  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  an  irrotational  strain,  unattended  by  dilation,  in  which  one  axis 
of  the  strain  ellipsoid  retains  its  original  length.  The  unit  sphere  is  thus 
converted  into  an  ellipsoid,  the  axes  of  which  are  «,  1,  !/« ;  and  a  is  calleil 
the  ratio  of  shear.  It  is  taken  as  greater  than  unity,  excepting  when  it 
is  dealt  with  as  an  unknown  quantity. 

In  dealing  with  shears  it  is  convenient  to  employ  the  following  ab- 
breviations :  * 

2  8  =  a  —  oT^ ;  2  <T  =  a  -f-  «~^ 

These  forms  imply  that  rr*  —  a*  =  1. 

The  displacement  formulas  for  a  shear,  the  contractile  axis  of  which 
makes  an  angle  »5^  with  ox  are — 

/  =  a; (tf  —  «  cos  2  »9)  —  ys 8i?i  2  »* ;  j/  =  y  (^  +  8  co8  2  »^)  —  oc8 sin 2  '9;  /  =.- 2. 

To  verify  this  statement  consider  that  a  =  6,  so  that  there  is  no  rotation ; 
^  =  0  and  (1  +  e)  (1  +/)  —  oA  =  1,  so  that  there  is  no  dilation  ;  Um 
(y  +  /i)  z=t  tan  2  V  =  tan  2  »V,  showing  that  the  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid 
make  angles  »^  and  »^  4-  90*^  with  ox;  finally  h(l-\-J)  +  a{\  +  c)  is  nega- 
tive, so  that  the  minor  axis  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  makes  an  acute  positive 
angle  with  0  a;  as  required. 
When  ^  =  90°  these  equations  reduce  to — 

a^  =  xa;  ^  =  yla]  /  =  z, 

and  when  ^  =  45°,  a  case  of  importance, 

a/  =  a:<r  —  ys]  ^  =  y(T  —  xs;  if  =^  z. 

The  quantity  2  s  is  called  the  amount  of  the  shear.  There  are  various 
aspects  of  this  quantity.  One  way  of  looking  at  it  is  as  the  sum  of  two 
distortions.    The  elongation  of  the  major  axis  is  a  —  1  and  the  contrac- 


*Let  a  — cot  *»;  then  it  is  eauy  to  see  that  o-^-*! /tin  2  "a  and  s»(oC2  "Ob.  Here,  as  will  be  shovro 
later,  2  "Ob  is  the  acute  angle  between  the  circular  .sections  of  the  strain  ellipsoid.  The  conveDieDce 
off  and  9-  depends  upon  this  fact,  and  the  siKnifieance  of  the  formulas  is  increased  by  bearing  ii 
in  mind.  The  quantities  a  and  <r  may  be  regarded  as  hyperbolic  sine  and  hyperbolic  cosine  of  an 
area  4r  —  <n  a;  and  then  9(P  —  2*06  is  the  corresponding  transcendental  angle.  This  view  of  the 
functions,  however,  is  not  needful  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion. 
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tion  of  the  minor  axis  is  1  —  1  /  a.  The  sum  of  the  two  is  a  —  a~*  =  2  «. 
Wnhile  2  s  measures  shear  and  is  not  unfitly  called  the  amount  of  shear, 
s  might  equally  well  have  been  regarded  as  the  measure  of  shear ;  indeed, 
this  would  have  been  more  convenient,  because  it  would  have  accorded 
with  the  received  nomenclature  of  stresses.  "^ 

Many  of  the  properties  of  shear  can  be  inferred  in  the  simplest  manner 
from  its  definition.  Since  it  involves  neither  change  of  volume  nor  of 
the  area  of  the  strain  ellipse,  it  can  consist  only  in  re-arrangement  of 
matter,  each  fiber  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  shear,  retaining  its 
original  thickness,  length  and  direction,  though  shifted. to  a  new  position. 
Since  the  major  axis  of  the  shear  ellipse  exceeds  unity  and  the  minor 
axis  falls  short  of  unity,  there  must  be  four  intermediate  radii  of  unit 
IcMigtli,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  conditions  shows  that  these  four  radii 
form  two  diameters.  Thus  there  are  two  diameters  which  have  the  same 
length  after  strain  as  before  strain.  These  diameters  are  the  traces  on  the 
J  y  plane  of  planes  passing  through  o  z,  and  these  planes  undergo  no  dis- 
t4>rtion  throudi  strain.  In  them  the  circular  sections  of  the  strain 
ellipsoid  evidently  lie.  All  planes  parallel  to  these  are  also,  by  the 
|)roperties  of  homogeneous  strain,  planes  of  no  distortion.  Any  two 
planes  of  no  distortion  must  stand  at  the  same  perpendicular  distance 
apart  after  strain  as  before,  for  Were  it  otherwise  the  volume  of  the  ellip- 
soid would  be  changed. 

Thus  a  shear  can  consist  only  in  the  sliding  of  planes  of  no  distortion 
upon  one  another  and  in  changes  of  the  angles  between  the  two  systems 
of  undistorted  planes. 

The  behavior  during  the  straining  process  of  the  planes  of  no  distor- 
tion is  of  great  geological  importance ;  but  as  this  behavior  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  rotation,  it  appears  appropriate  to  defer  its  discussion 
until  some  of  the  simpler  compound  strains  have  been  explained. 

COMPOUND  STRAINS, 

How  treated. — For  the  immediate  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is  needful  to 
examine  compound  strains  of  several  varieties.  It  seems  desirable  also 
to  examine  the  simpler  combinations  in  somewhat  more  detail  than  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  results  which  will  be  deduced  from  them  in 
the  subsecjuent  sections  in  order  to  give  assurance  that  the  geological 
deductions  are  not  vitiated  by  the  omission  of  important  properties  of 
strain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  treatment  here  submitted  may 
facilitate  the  solution  of  geological  problems  not  touched  upon  in  the 
l>resent  investigation. 

Pitre  Deformation. — Any  pure  deformation  is  resoluble  into  two  shears 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  axis  being  common  to  tlie  two  ele- 

V— Hui.i..  Gkoi,.  Sw.  Am.»  Vol..  4,  1802. 
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mentary  strains.  This  will  be  demonstrated  by  a  proof  that  any  relation 
whatever  between  the  axes  A,  B  and  C  of  the  ellipsoid  whose  volume 
is  proportional  to  /i'  can  be  brought  about  by  two  such  shears.  Ia^X 
A  =^  ha^  B  =^  h^y  and  let  C  =  A/?,  where  A  and  B  are  entirely  arbitrary. 
Then  since  ABC^==  h^  =  B/iVi/j^it  is  evident  that  lla^^y^or  B  ^  hja'^. 
Now,  if  a  shear  of  ratio  a  is  applied  axially  in  the  x  y  plane  to  the  sphere, 
a^  +  2/'  +  2*  =  ^'>  i^  will  reduce  this  mass  to  the  ellipsoid  a:*  / «'  +  y^o*  -j- 
2*  =  h^.  If  a  second  shear  of  ratio  fi  is  applied  axially  in  the  y  z  }>lanc 
it  will  further  reduce  the  second  axis  in  the  ratio  p  and  elongate  the 
third  axis  in  the  .same  ratio.  Thus  the  two  shears  yield  an  ellipsoid 
ar*  /  a'  +  2/*«*/^'  +  z*/'^*  =  '^*i  ^^^  ^-he  axes  of  this  ellipsoid  are  Aa,  h  /  afi  and 
hi3,  orAyB  and  C. 

A  converse  proposition  is  also  important.  Any  number  of  shears 
applied  axially  to  a  sphere  can  only  modify  the  relations  of  the  axes  to 
values  A,  B  and  C,  the  volume  of  the  mass  remaining  proj)ortional  to 
ABC=^h',  Hence  any  number  of  axial  shears  are  reducible  to  two  and 
not  to  three,  as  one  might  be  inclined  to  surmise.  This  resolution  may 
take  place  mathematically  with  any  one  of  the  axes  as  the  common  axij? 
of  the  two  shears.  In  most  cases,  however,  considerations  of  symmetry 
point  to  one  of  the  axes  as  that  common  to  the  two  shears. 

A  simple  shear  produces  relative  motion  of  particles  or  fibers  only  in 
its  own  plane.  Its  only  effect  on  fibers  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  \i^ 
own  Is  to  elongate  them  uniformly  in  one  direction  without  any  tendency 
to  the. causation  of  relative  motion.  Hence  the  effects  of  each  shear  must 
be  considered  in  its  own  plane,  and  the  relative  motion  produced  by  each 
of  two  shears  in  orthogonal  planes  is  independent. 


FiauBE  1 — Seusion. 

Shearing  Motion  or  Scission. — A  **  shearing  motion  "  is  the  rather  ill-chosen 
designation  of  a  strain  nearly  corresponding  to  that  which  occurs  when 
a  bar  or  pLate  is  shorn  by  a  j)air  of  shears,  or  when  a  rivet  yields  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  axis,  say,  in  a  bui'sting  boiler.  The  term  is  not  happy, 
because  it  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  shears  not  accompanied  by 
motion.     It  is,  of  course,  from  this  strain  that  the  term  shear  was  de- 
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rived,  but  this  has  been  transferred  to  the  simpler  deformation.  The 
name  mmon  would  aptly  indicate  the  "  shearing-motion ''  strain,  which 
consists  in  the  relative  movement  of  undistorted  material  planes,  each 
sheet  of  infinitesimal  thickness  remaining  in  its  own  mathematical  plane, 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  Tlie  motion  can  be  well  illustrated  with  a  pack  of 
cards. 

Scission  or  shearing  motion  is  that  case  of  strain  already  referred  to  in 
which  there  is  a  single  line  of  unchanged  direction  in  the  x  y  plane,  and 
it  consists  of  a  8imi)le  shear  compounded  with  a  rotation  of  the  axes  of  the 
strain  ellipsoid. 

The  most  important  case  of  scission  is  that  in  wliich  the  direction  of 
the  planes  of  constant  direction  and  no  distortion  coincide  with  one  of 
the  axes.  If  this  axis  is  o  a:  the  displacement  formulas  may  be  written 
simply — 

a/  =  a;  —  ^ys]  3/-- y* 

Here  2«=  a  — a"\  the  amount  of  the  shear  involved.  The  rotation  is 
given  by — 

tan  (v  —  /ji)  =  8 ; 

iind  since  tan  2  v^  =  tan  (y  +  /*)  =  0°,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  at  the  incep- 
tion of  strain  were  at  45°  to  the  fixed  axes.  The  quantity  4  a^  +  (^  — /)' 
]>ecumes  zero  by  the  simultaneous  disappearance  of  its  two  terms.  If  »V 
is  the  angle  by  which  a  line  originally  parallel  to  0  y  is  deflected  by  the 
strain, 

tan  *9  =  b  =  28 , 

so  that  the  amount  of  shear  may  be  defined  as  "  The  relative  motion  per 
unit  distance  between  planes  of  no  distortion."  f 

Tivo  Shetirs  in  iJie  same  Plane. — The  most  frequent  combination  of  two 
shears  in  the  same  plane  is  that  in  which  the  axes  of  one  of  these  strains 
makes  angles  of  45°  with  tliose  of  the  other.  If  the  contractile  axis  of 
one  of  the  shears  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  0  x,  displacing  x  to  J  and 
y  to  /,  the  ratio  of  shear  being  a,  and  if  the  contractile  axis  of  the  other 

•  If  the  planes  of  constsiot  direotioa  and  no  distortion  ranke  an  angle,  ^,  with  o  x,  the  displace- 
menU  are  given  by  — 

a:'  — x(l  +«»in2^)  — y«(l  +fO«2^);  y'«.fy  (I -«8*n2^).+ x»(l  — co«2^). 

The  prmluct,  a  6  »  ->  «>  sin^  2  ^,  i.«i  an  essentially  negative  quantity.    Hence  tho  oigns  of  a  and  h  are 
iMcoSf^urily  different.    Compare  the  di.-^eiisaion  of  lormula  ^7). 
fThoiiiHuu  and  Tuit,  Nat.  Phil.,  »ee.  17'>. 
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shear  coincides  with  o  y,  displacing  t!  to  x"  and  y*  to  y",  the  ratio  being  Op 
then  the  displacement  formulas*  are — 

This  strain,  although  the  resultant  of  two  irrotational  strains,  is  rotii- 
tional,  since  a  —  6  is  not  zero.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  would  probably 
be  the  case,  for  the  first  shear  altera  the  direction  of  every  line  exceptinj^ 
those  coinciding  with  its  axes,  and  the  direction  of  these  is  changed  by 
the  second  shear.    The  rotation  is  given  by — 

ton  (v  —  jti)  =  s«i  /  tf^^i, 

where  2  tf,  =  «!  +  a^^  and  2  «i  =  a,  —  a,"^^ 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  when  the  shears  are  of  infinitesimal  amount 
this  combination  becomes  irrotational.  When  «  and  a^  differ  infinite^i- 
mally  from  unity,  a  =  e,  «i  =  e,,  <f  =  1,  ^Tj  =  1  and  ton  {y  —  /*)  =  c^i,  an 
infinitesimal  of  the  second  order.f 

The  two  finite  shears  are  equivalent  to  the  rotation  stated  above  and  a 
simple  shear  of  amount — 


2  V  A*  +  <«*. 

Fianc  iindilationcd  Strain. — The  most  general  strain  treated  in  this  paper 
may  be  considered  as  a  perfectly  general  undilational  strain  in  one  plane, 
combined  with  a  shear  at  right  angles  to  this  plane  and  a  dilation.  The 
more  complex  effects  are  confined  to  the  principal  plane  in  wliich  rota- 
tion occurs,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  reduce  the  plane  undilational 
strain  to  its  simplest  terms. 

One  method  of  resolution  consists  in  regarding  the  general  strain  as 
compounded  of  elementary  strains  symmetrically  oriented  with  reference 
to  the  fixed  axes,  namely,  an  axial  shear;  a  shear  at  45°  to  ox;  and  a 
scission,  the  unchanged  direction  of  which  coincides  with  one  of  the 
axes. 

It  is  somewhat  easier  to  test  the  results  of  analysis  in  this  case  than  to 

*  When  tho  firHt  nhear  miikctt  uii  uugle  1^  with  ox  tho  formulas  uro  — 

x"  —  XAi  (a  —  «  CM  2  d)  —  pays  tin  2  d ;  y"  ^^  (v  -{■  a  eos2  &)—  —  9  9in2  *. 

Here  afe— •»'  sin"*  2i>,  and  is  esBcntially  positive. 

fWhen  tho  Bhears  make  an  angle  d  and  the  strain  in  infinitesimal,  tnn  (y  —  fi)—^  eci  sin  2d,  wbion 
is  aUo  an  infinitesimal  of  tlic  second  order,  ho  that  any  two  shears,  and  therefore  any  number  of 
shears  of  infiuiteuimal  amount,  comblno  to  an  irrotational  strain. 
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analyze  the  general  strain.    To  begin  with,  changes  of  notation  are  con- 
venient.   The  expression — 


—  2  a  (1  +  e)  dz  /  1  +  4  a^l  +  e)' 

represents  two  values,  one  of  which  is  minus  the  reciprocal  of  the  other. 
Let  the  positive  value  be  «/,  so  that  the  negative  value  is  —  a~^.  Then, 
if  2 tf,  =r a,  -f-  a,~*  and  2  8^^=^a^  —  a~\  it  is  easy  to  see  that — 

—  a  (1  +  e)  =  Vr  % 

Call  the  value  of  sja  minus  a,.    Then — 


a      J  and  1  +  c      <Tfy ; 

and  if  one  denotes — 

2  a,           by*" 

_<r,  +  2<M',_ 

Thus  far  only  changes  of  notation  have  been  introduced.  To  find  the 
value  of  6  in  terms  of  this  notation  and  for  this  case,  consider  that  the 
sole  condition  of  plane  undilational  strain  is  the  invariability  of  the  area 
of  the  strain  ellipse.    This  is  expressed  by — 

(1  +  e)  (1  +/)  --  ab  =  \oxb  =  --     ^    ^ — ~ 

Introducing  the  new  notation  into  this  expression — 

6  =  —  a,  (2  8^tT^  +  5,). 

To  interpret  these  values,  8up])0se  the  final  position  of  x  and  y  to  be 
/"  and  /',  80  that— 

/"  ^  (1  +  e)  x  +  67/  Z-.  «3 1  (a:  -^  2  8{ii)  ^,  —  ys^  |  ; 


S  «s 


This  evidently  expresses  a  simple  axial  shear  of  ratio  «,  combined  with 

a  compound  strain.     If  a;"  and  2/'  are  the  displacement  values  for  this 
last— 

x"  =  (x  —  2  8i2/)  ^i  —  ys2 ;  /  =  2/^2  —  (3;  —  2  ys,)  «,. 
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By  substituting  x'  =  x  —  2  «,?/  and  2/'  =  2/  these  become  the  equations  of 
a  simple  shear  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  o  x.    Finally — 

are  the  equations  of  a  simple  scission. 

Thus  the  most  general  plane  undilational  strain  is  resoluble  into  an 
axial  shear,  a  shear  at  45**  to  o  x,  and  a  scission  in  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  axes. 

When  a  =  ft  this  general  strain  reduces  to  a  single  shear.  If  6  /  a  = 
(1  +  e)  /  (1  +/)  =  V  t^^  strain  reduces  to  two  shears  or,  in  other  words, 
the  scission  vanishes.  If  a  =  0  and  (1  +  e)  /  (1  4-  /)  =  «,'  the  strain  is  an 
axial  shear  combined  with  a  scission.* 

*A  second  Beaolution.—ThG  above  method  of  resolution  ift  the  mo8t  convenient  for  coropuUitiun, 
bat  it  fails  to  disclone  a  relation  of  much  geological  significance.  It  is  a  fact  that  any  plane  undila- 
tional strain  is  resoluble  either  into  two  shears  at  an  angle  ^  or  into  a  shear  and  a  scisi^ion  at  ao 
angle  ^  The  significant  difference  between  these  two  combinations  is  that  the  two  sheann  cAUiteg 
relatively  small  rotation  which  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order  when  the  strain  is  infiniteiii- 
mal,  while  the  shear  and  scission  produce  a  large  rotation  which  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  stnuo 
when  this  is  infinitesimal.  The  criterion  diitcriminating  the  two  classes  of  strains  is  exceedingly 
sinxple.  When  a  and  b  have  the  same  sign  the  strain  is  invariably  equivalent  to  two  shearsi.  Vfhen 
a  and  b  have  opposite  signs  the  strain  is  invariably  equivalent  to  a  shear  and  a  scission.  As  iu  the 
ca«e  of  the  other  resolution,  it  is  easiest  to  discriminate  chauges  of  nottition  from  equations  of 
condition  synthetically. 

Let  a  and  b  have  the  same  sign.  Then  to  show  that  the  strain  is  compounded  of  two  shears  ont; 
may  proceed  as  follows  :  Adopt  the  notation  — 

2\  ab  H  a 

Each  of  these  expressions  is  posMiblo  whenever  a  and  b  have  the  same  signs,  and  then  only.  Iu 
addition,  the  condition  of  plane  undilational  strain  is  (I  +  «)  d +/)  — o&  — 1-  Here,  then,  Is  * 
number  of  equations  just  sufficient  to  determine  a,  b,  e  and/.  Remembering  that  I  +  «  and  1  +/ 
are  necessarily  positive,  they  give  — 

Is  is  easily  seen  that  these  values  answer  to  an  axial  shear  of  ratio  a^  and  a  second  shear  of  ratii>fc 
at  an  angle  d  with  o  x. 
Let  a  and  6  have  opposite  signs.    This  is  implied  in  the  expresnion— 


'  (I    I-/)     ' 

and  the  condition  of  phiue  undilutiuual  strain  is  (I  +  c,  (I  +/)— o6  — 1.     Purely  notative  an'  thf 
following: 


2si«a8a-~;  gin  2<^  ^  ^  "^  ^~"\ 


These  four  equations  give— 


^_^^(1_TC0£J2^.  ^ a^i{l±C08  2^)',  1  fe=.«sO  +«i«n2*);  1  +  /  -  IZL^LlilLll 

These  values  answer  to  an  axial  .shear  of  ratio  a^i  and  a  sciHsion  of  ratio  a^.  The  direction  of  tlu' 
scission  make«»  an  angle  ^  with  o  x  if  the  given  values  of  a  and  b  arc  sati.sfied  by  choo.siug  the  upjH'r 
sign  in  these  exprcssiouH.  In  the  opposite  case  the  direction  of  the  scission  makes  un  anpU-^ 
with  oy. 
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The  foregoing  synthesis  shows  how  a  plane  undilational  strain  may  be 
resolved  when  the  displacements  are  given.  Cases  also  arise  in  which  it 
Is  desirable  to  find  the  displacements  a,  6,  e  and  /  from  a  known  shear 
and  values  of  >  and  /i.  If  the  ratio  of  the  shear  is  a,  the  values  of  ^  and  « 
can  be  derived  from  it,  and  these  two  values,  together  with  the  values  of 
V  +  ;^  and  v  —  .a  constitute  four  equations  from  which  a,  6,  e  and  /  can 
be  deduced.     They  give — 

a  =  «  «n  (y  +  m)  +  <r  sin  (v  —  /i)  ;  1  -f  e  =  cos  (v  —  /i)  +  8  cos  (y  +  /i) ; 
h~Bsin{v  +  fi)  —  (f  ^n  (w  —  /i) ;  1  +/=  cos  (v  —  /i)  —  8  cos  (v  +  //).     (8) 

Tliese  values,  substituted  in  the  formulas  of  preceding  paragraphs,  show 
to  what  simplest  strain  system  a  given  rotation  and  sliear  arc  referable. 

Strain  due  to  Pressure. — For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  discussion  of  strains 
t<^ether,  it  may  be  assumed  here  by  anticipation  that  a  pressure  produces 
a  cubical  compression  of  ratio  A*  and  two  equal  shears  of  ratio  a  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.    For  brevity,  let — 

Then  the  displacement  formulas  for  a  strain  due  to  a  pressure  in  the 
direction  •>  are — 

yf  =^^iT ^  t  cos 2 »'>)  —  |e  5m  2  '^ ;  2/  = ;( (^  +  < co8 2  '5^)  —  |<  sin  2  *; 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  formulas  are  analogous  to  those  for  simple 
shear. 

When  the  pressure  is  vertical,  so  that  »^  =  90°, 

I 

If  a  vertical  strain  of  this  kind  is  combined  with  a  scission  or  shearing 
motion  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  values  of  x  only  will  be  modified  by 
the  second  strain.  If  a/'  is  the  final  value  of  x  and  2  s^  is  the  amount  of 
the  shear  produced  by  the  scission — 

''^'^^-^t'f  =  '/■''"  =  ''•'  and  «««(.-/.)=  J(r_0. 


•  H»Te  A  U  taken  greater  than  unity,  and  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  value  which  in  a  given  case 
would  siatisfy  (fl). 
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Here  the  rotation  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  strain  and  is  not  negligible 
when  the  strain  is  small. 

If  the  strain  produced  by  vertical  pressure  is  combined  with  a  shear 
at  45°,  the  value  of  z  will  be  unchanged.  If  t,  and  «j  are  the  values  of -r 
and  8  for  this  added  shear,  and  if  if*'  and  y"'  are  the  final  displacements 
for  this  case^- 

^  -~hr-^i'   y    ^  ^  -  IT  ^  ^    =  ^5   ton  (v  -  /x)  =  -• 

In  this  case,  when  the  strain  is  infinitesimal,  the  rotation  is  an  infini- 
tesimal of  the  second  order. 

Elongation. — Simple  el()n2:atii)n  (unattended  by  changes  in  the  area  of 
the  section  perjiendicular  to  the  direction  of  elongation)  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  simple  strain.  It  may  as  well  or  better  be  considered  as 
compounded  of  two  shears  and  a  dilation.  In  discussing  dilation  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  three  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  may  be  written 
^  =  Aa,  i?  =  /i  / «/?,  C  =  h,3.  When  the  strain  is  simple  elongation  in  the 
direction  of  /?,  ^a  =  1,  A/?  =  1  and  B  =  h^  j  AC=h^,  Thus  elongation 
consists  of  two  shears  each  of  ratio  h  and  a  cubical  dilation  h. 

In  the  case  of  contraction  or  negative  elongation  a  value  ^i  is  to  be 
substituted  for  h  and  /<,  =  !/  h.  Thus  contraction  is  compounded  o( 
cubical  compression  Ij  h  and  two  shears.  If  h  is  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  the  same  shears  are  involved  in  each  strain  but  differently  com- 
bined. In  elongation  the  tensile  axes  of  the  shears  coincide,  while  in 
contraction  the  contractile  axes  coincide. 

The  same  two  shears  which  without  dilation  would  stretch  a  mass  to 
an  infinite  length,  when  differently  combined  would  reduce  it  to  an  in- 
finitesimal thickness  without  cubical  compression. 

PLANES  OF  MAXIMUM  TAQENTIAL  STRAIN. 

Position  of  undistorted  Plaiies. — Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  simple  shear  the  circular  sections  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  are 
undistorted  planes  parallel  to  which  relative  motion  takes  place,  ami 
further  incjuiry  into  them  is  essential  to  a  full  elucidation  of  this  strain. 
In  the  other  plane  undilational  strains  there  are  similar  planes,  though 
their  behavior  is  modified  in  essential  respects.  In  tri-dimensional  strain 
the  corresponding  })lanes  are  no  longer  undistorted,  but  neverthelej<s 
influence  the  character  of  the  deformation.  It  seems  most  loiJjical  to 
begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  case  of  simple  shear  and  afterwards  to 
modify  the  results  for  complex  strains. 
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The  circular  sections  of  the  shear  ellipsoid  for  which  the  ratio  is  a  make 
an  angle  with  the  raajor  axis  whose  cotangent  is  «  *  If  this  angle  is 
called  05,  the  amount  of  shear  is — 

2  «  =  a  —  a~*  =  cot  CD  —  tiUl  w  =^  2  cot  2  U5  =^  2  tail  (90°  —  2  co). 

Here  /*,  or  half  the  so-called  amount  of  shear,  ap))ear8  as  measured  by 
the  divergence  from  90°  of  the  angle  2  w  between  the  circular  sections  of 
the  shear  ellipsoid.  A  right  angle  is  the  value  which  2  en  assumes  when 
the  strain  is  infinitesimal. 

The  original  position  of  the  particles  constituting  the  planes  of  no  dis- 
tortion, relatively  to  the  fibers  which  coincide  with  the  axes  of  the  ellipse, 
bwvrs  a  simple  relation  to  tn.  Suppose  the  shear  to  be  axial  and  that  the 
sphere  j:^'  +  y^^  -f  Zj^  =  /^'^  is  converted  into  the  ellipsoid  x*/a^  -f  i/a*  + 
:'  =  A:,  so  that  yj  JTi  =  oi^yjx;  then  the  original  position  of  the  material 
plane  forming  the  circular  section  of  the  shear  ellipsoid  was  «*  tan  en  = 
a  =  tan  (90°  —  CO). 

Thus  these  material  planes  made  before  shear  the  same  angle  with  the 
minor  axis  of  the  ellipsoid  which  they  make  after  strain  with  the  major 
ax  18. 

Plaiies  of  maximum  Strain. — It  is  instructive  to  regard  the  planes  of  no 
distortion  from  another  point  of  view.  Consider  any  two  very  thin  plane 
layers  in  the  unstrained  mass  Avhich  include  between  them  the  axis  o  z, 
and  let  the  angle  which  they  make  with  o  x  be  <p.  After  strain  these 
l>lanes  will  still  be  planes ;  they  will  make  an  angle  9?'  with  0  x  and 
tan  <p  =  a^  tan  <p'  or 

.      ,  /x       (a* —  1)  tan  <p 

fr  -f  tan'  <f 

The  greater  the  angle  (p  —  cr'  be.'omes,  the  greater  must  be  the  tangential 
strain.  Now  this  angle  and  its  tangent  are  greatest  when  tan  <f>  =  a  or 
when  tan  ^'  --Ij  a  =  tan  U5.  Thus  the  undistorted  planes  are  those  for 
which  Umgential  strain  is  a  maximum.  For  the  axes,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  —  if'  z=z  0^  and  tliere  is  no  tangential  strain. 

Aufjvlar  Range  of  vndiMorted  Planes. — Though  at  the  end  of  a  shear  or 
nthor  plane  strain  there  are  plancj^  whic^h  have  the  same  dimensions  as 
ijofore  strain,  it  is  not  true  that  these  planes  have  undergone  no  distor- 
tion.   (3n  the  contrary,  there  is  but  one  strain  in  which  any  lines  escape 

*The  inter<ieotions  of  the  shear  ellipse*  with  the  circle  of  equul  areu  nre  points  in  these  sections, 
8in<»e  the  riuiil  of  the  ellipse  reUiin  their  original  length,  sav  unitv.    These  int<»rsoctions  are  given 

whence  «  — dk  ar  /y. 
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temporary  distortion.  In  general,  the  circular  sections  of  the  shear  ellip- 
soid consist  of  different  particles  when  the  strain  begins  from  those 
which  occupy  the  circular  sections  when  the  strain  ends.  In  other 
words,  these  geometrical  planes  sweep  through  a  certain  angle,  coinciding 
successively  with  all  the  particles  in  a  wedge  of  the  mass  bounded  hy 
limiting  material  planes.  Futhermore,  one  of  the  circular  sections  sweeps 
in  general  through  a  different  angle  from  that  over  which  the  other 
ranges,  so  that  the  rate  of  movement  relatively  to  the  particles  is  different. 
This  difference  of  rate  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  when  the  mass 
possesses  viscosity,  as  all  real  matter  seems  to  do. 


Figure  2. — Range  of  circular  Sections. 

The  squnre  of  broken  lines  in  .straitiud  to  the  rliomb  in  full  Hues.  The  full  lines  intersecting  lU 
the  center  are  the  final  axes  and  lines  of  no  distortion.  The  broken  lines  intersecting  at  the  cent«»r 
show  the  positions  which  thoso  same  linos  OLMMipie4  bofore  strain.  The  linos  1*0  and  vq  ±  45°,  whi«h 
uro  drawn  only  to  the  outside  of  the  square,  indicate  the  position  of  the  fibers  which  at  the  incpp- 

tion  of  strain  coincided  with  the  major  axis  and  the  lines  of  no  distortion.    The  <  <  mark  the 

wedges  in  the  unstrained  solid  over  which  the  geometrical  planes  of  no  distortion  sweep.    For  the 
displacements  see  example,  p.  34. 

The  range  of  the  circular  sections  must  therefore  be  determined,  and 
it  is  most  easilv  discussed  bv  examininjj:  in  the  unstrained  mass  the 
limiting  angles  between  which  the  circular  sections  will  vary  when  strain 
of  assigned  amount  takes  place.  The  general  formulas  afford  the  means 
for  such  a  determination. 
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When  strain  begins  the  major  axis  of  the  shear  ellipse  makes  an  angle, 
>'o,  with  ox,  and  the  undistortecl  planes  then  make  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  major  axis  or  angles  v^  dz  45°  with  o  x.  When  tlie  strain  is  complete 
the  major  axis  makes  an  angle,  v,  with  ox^  and  the  undistorted  planes 
make  angles  en  with  tliis  axis.  But  before  strain  began  this  last  axial 
fiber  'made  an  angle,  //,  with  o  .r,  and  the  particles  constituting  the  last 
undistorted  plane  then  made  an  angle,  00°  -r-  to,  with  /x.  Thus  in  the 
undistorted  mass  the  angles  bounding  the  wedge  through  which  the  cir- 
cular sections  will  sweep  are  v^  zb  45°  and  .a  zb  (90°  —  03). 

On  the  side  of  the  minor  axis  toward  which  rotation  takes  place  this 
range  is  therefore — 


+  45°  — J/.  +  90°  -aj}-=aj-45°  + 


y  I  yi    ►%  ■"•       J        mm  I  Ul    I'"'        tfW       I        _    «W  yi    l-v'*»  I  ' 


2     ' 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  minor  axis  the  range  is — 

I  /,  «  (90O  -  05)  I  -(v,-45°)  =  en  -  45°  -  '  "A^ 

The  difference  of  range  is  thus  the  angle  of  rotation,  and  is  actual  when- 
ever the  strain  is  a  rotational  one. 

In  a  simple  shear,  then,  there  is  no  difference  in  range,  and  the  range 
on  each  side  is  tn  —  45°.  In  the  case  of  scission  or  shearing  motion  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  2  (to  —  45°)  =  v  —  /x,  so  that  the  range  is  zero  on  the  side 
from  which  rotation  takes  place,  and  one  and  the  same  set  of  fibers  are 
exposed  to  maximum  tangential  strain  throughout  the  process  of  strain, 
while  the  other  circular  section  sweeps  through  the  maximum  possible 
angle.  In  any  case  of  plane  strain  the  difference  in  range  is  at  once 
assigned  by  the  angle  of  rotation,  so  that  for  two  shears  in  the  same 
plane  at  an  angle  of  45°  the  difference  is  measured  by  tan  (v  —  /i)  = 

For  plane  strains  the  value  of  ny  may  be  simply  e^o^Dressed  in  terms  of 
the  displacement  coefficients.     It  is  eajiy  to  see  that—- 

^  —  taii^  U5  =  BIA. 
Hence  also — 

/     .o„  ^^^  ,a+^)(l+/)-a6 

to«'  2  ra  =  jjr^Bf  =^^-(e-  JY  +  (a  +  hf  ^9) 

Cwie  of  Strain  in  three  Dimeiisioiis. — It  has  been  pointed  out  already 
that  the  relative  motions  of  the  particles  in  the  xy  plane  due  to  a  shear 
a  are  unaffected  by  an  axial  shear  ,3  in  the  B  C  plane.  The  sole  effect  of 
the  Heccmd  shear,  so  far  as  the  x  \j  plane  is  concerned,  is  to  change  the 
length  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  common  axis  of  the  shears  uniformly  in 
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the  ratio  ^.  Hence  if  before  the  imposition  of  the  fi  shear  a  line  niadt*  uii 
angle  co  with  .-1,  this  shear  will  alter  the  angle  en  to,  say,  o^,  and — 

tail  iu  -  -.  fi"^  tan  w  =  I  j  aji  =  B  j  h.  (10) 

Lines  making  the  angle  (u  with  .4  will  not  be  undistorted  wlien  3  difters 
from  unity,  but  they  will  be  lines  of  maximum  tangential  strain  what- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  f^. 

The  value  of  ^«  cannot  easily  be  determined  immediately  from  the  dis- 
placement coefficients.  It  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  axes  for 
Uia^  w  =  B* I  AC,  but  the  value  of  B I  Cis  a  complicated  one,  on  account 
of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  B  C, 

Rotation  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  axis  o  z,  and  is  therefore 
unaffected  by  the  shear  /5.  Hence  for  strain  in  three  dimensions,  at<  well 
as  in  plane  strain,  the  difference  of  range  of  the  planes  of  maxinuini 
strain  measured  in  the  unstrained  solid  is  the  angle  of  rotation,  v  —  //. 

Numerical  Example  of  Strain. — The  application  of  the  formulas  devel- 
oped may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.     Let — 

a -^0.1;  &  =  0.8;  l  +  e-  -.1.2;  1  -h/=0.7;  1  +  (j    -1.1. 

This  is  a  rotational  strain,  since  6>  a.^  Equations  ((>)  also  show  that 
V  +  /i  r:=  38°  4(y  and  v  —  /i  —  —  6°  1'.  If  the  displacements  constitut(Ml 
a  pure  rotation,  sin  (>  —  /x)  would  equal  a.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  there 
is  strain.  Formula  (5)  gives  h  =  0.902,  so  that  the  strain  is  a  compres- 
sive one.  If  deformation  were  confined  to  the  x  y  })lane,  1  +  </  would 
equal  h.  Hence  there  are  two  shears.  To  find  them  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  determine  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  from  (3),  which  gives 
A  =  1.275,  B  =  O.G35,  0=  1.1.  Then  also  a  ^  .1  /  A  =  1.325,  /?  =  Cjh  = 
1.143.  Ec^uation  (1)  shows  that  the  major  axis  makes  a  positive  acute 
angle  with  o  x.  The  rotation,  dilation  and  the  ratios  of  the  two  shears 
are  now  known. 

To  resolve  the  rotation  and  the  a  shear  into  component,  plane,  undila- 
tional  strains,  let  a^  &p  e^  and/j  be  the  disidacements  which  would  pro- 
duce only  the  «  shear  and  the  rotation.  Then  formula  (8)  leads  to  these 
values — 

a,  =  0.01)95 ;  h,  =  0.2872  ;  1  +  6'^  -^  1.2572 ;  1  +/i  =  0.81 13, 

which  give  for  the  elementary  plane  strains — 

a.^  =  0.9108 ;  rx^  =  1.2524 ;  (i,  -^  0.0708. 

The  «  shear  with  the  rotation  is  therefore  ecjuivalent  to  a  shear  with  its 
contractile  axis  coinciding  with  oy  of  ratio  1.2524,  together  Avith  a  shear 
the  tensile  axis  of  which  makes  a  ] positive  angle  of  45°  with  o  x,  its  ratio 
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iK'iiiii  l/«,  =  1.01)08;  and  lastly,  a  scLssion  for  whicli  9,  =  0.0708.  Since 
",  and  />,  have  the  same  si^n,  the  plane  undilational  strain  might  have 
In-en  regarded  as  due  to  the  combination  of  two  ehears  without  any  scis- 
sion, hut  these  shears  would  not  ho  at  4o°  to  one  another. 

The  value  of  en  is  given  by  tan  w  =  l/«  =  0.7545,  so  that  w  =  87°  2'. 
Had  only  </,,  h^,  e^  and/,  been  given,  co  could  have  been  obtained  from 
*•),  which,  of  course,  gives  the  same  angle. 

The  first  fiber  to  occupy  the  position  of  major  axis  at  the  inception  of 
strain  made  an  angle  with  o  x,  which  was  v^  =  (v  -|-  /i)l2  --- 19°  20',  and  at 
iliis  same  time  the  ])ositionH  of  the  lines  of  maximum  strain  were  at 
>  -  45° ;  /.  e.,  at  64°  20'  or  —  25°  40'.  The  original  position  of  the  fiber 
wliich  eventually  constitutes  the  final  major  axis  was  at  an  angle  /jl  or 
-  >^  20 J'  to  0  jr.  The  original  position  of  the  fibers  which  at  the  end  of 
die  strain  undergo  maximum  strain  was  at  /jl  zt  (90°  — co) ;  i.  e.,  75°  18 J' 
and  — 30°  87  J'.  The  angles  in  the  unstrained  mass  bounding  the  fibers 
which  subsequently  undergo  maximum  strain  on  the  side  from  which 
rotation  takes  jdace  are  thus,  /t  -f-  90°  —  w  and  v,  +  45°,  and  these  differ 
l»y  10°  58 J'.  On  the  other  side  the  limiting  angles  are  v^  —  45°  and 
't~(90°  —  co),  which  diff'er  by  only  4°  57 i'.  Thus  the  fibers  on  the 
lH)sitive  side  of  the  major  axis  pa.ss  through  the  condition  of  maximum 
striHu  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  do  those  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
niaior  axis.  If  the  resistance  which  the  mass  offers  to  deformation  varies 
with  the  rapidity  of  deformation  (as  is  the  case  with  real  substances),  this 
•litference  will  somewhat  affect  the  results.  Had  a  and  b  different  signs, 
i\i\^  difference  would  be  far  greater. 

The  angle  oj  for  this  example  is  by  formula  (10)  88°  25',  so  that  the  fi 
^liear  chanjjes  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  maximutn  strain  bv  some  8i 
'leirec:?,  though  without  tending  to  produce  any  further  relative  motion 
u|MMi  them. 

Figure  2  is  drawn  for  the  displacements  a,,  h^,  e^  and/,, and  illustrates 
the  range  of  planes  of  maximum  strain  for  this  example. 

Finite  Stress. 
relations  of  stress  and  strain. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  the  geometrical  })ropertics  of  homogeneous 
••train  due  to  given  displacements  as  exhibited  on  any  principal  plane  of 
a  striin  ellipsoid  have  been  developed,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  important 
('rop<»rty  of  such  strahi  which  has  been  omitted.  If  the  relations  of  dis- 
phieeinent  to  stress  (or  force  per  unit  area)  could  be  as  fully  developed, 
we  should  have  a  substantial  basis  for  a  theory  of  finite  distortion,  since 
li  )\vt'ver  heterogeneous  a  strain  may  be,  any  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
nuxss  is  homoireneouslv  strained. 
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The  relations  between  finite  stress  and  displacement  lack  satisfactory 
experimental  basis  and  cannot  therefore  be  fully  developed,  but  it  i^ 
desirable  to  show  just  where  knowledge  ends  and  ignorance  begins. 

StresJiCii  in  a  Shear. — From  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  shear,  it 
follows  that  the  undistorted  planes  are  necessarily  subjected  to  purely 
tangential  stresses ;  for  they  are  neither  elongated  nor  drawn  apart  durini; 
strain,  while  normal  forces  acting  upon  them  would  produce  such  ef^ect^^ 

The  stress  phenomena  in  a  shear  can  be  examined  as  a  case  of  equi- 
librium, and  such  an  examination  reveals  the  somewhat  important  fan 
that  the  planes  of  maximum  tangential  stress  do  not  coincide  with  the 
planes  of  maximum  tangential  ntrain  *  It  also  teaches  liow  the  two 
component  forces  involved  in  a  finite  shear  are  related,  and  thus,  in  sj>ite 
of  ignorance  of  the  direct  relations  between  stress  and  strain,  the  inquiry 
is  by  no  means  fruitless. 
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Figure  Z.—SirtMti  infiniU  Shear. 

Let  the  rectangle  o  b  represent  one-quarter  of  a  strained  cube  and  let 
—  Q  and  P  be  the  stresses  (or  forces  per  unit  area)  holding  it  in  this  state 
of  strain.  Then  it  is  easy  to  find  the  stress  on  any  plane  cutting  the  jr  «/ 
plane  at  right  angles  along  the  line  a  c.  Let  the  normal  to  the  plane 
make  an  angle  '"^  with  o  x.    Then — 

ah  =  ac  sin  'V ;  bc=  ac  cos  •'>. 

If  Fund  G  are  the  component  stresses  on  ac  parallel  to  oj  and  o  y, 
these  components  must  hold  the  stresses  on  a  b  and  ac  in  equilibrium. 
Now,  the  total  force  on  a  c  in  the  direction  of  o  x  is  —  Fa  c  and  the  whole 
force  on  bcis  Pbc.     Q  and  G  are  similarly  related,  so  that — 


—  Fac  =  Pbc  =  Pac  cos  'V, 


or — 


Gdc 
—  F 


=  —  Qdb  =  —  Qac  sin  »>. 
=  P  cofi  »V  ;  G  =  —  Q  i<ui  »V. 


♦In  at  least  some  treuti.nos  ou  elasticity  and  gcojpgical  mechanics  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed 
that  tlieiie  planes  do  coincide. 
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The  position  of  the  plane  remaining  constant,  it  is  permissible  to  com- 
bine Fand  G  like  simple  forces  to  a.tangential  component,  T,  acting  in 
the  direction  of  ac,  and  a  normal  component,  iV,  acting  perpendicularly 
across  a  c.  Evidently,  if  P  and  Q  are  considered  as  in  general  positive 
quantities — 

r=  —  Fsm  »9  -^  (?  cm  n^i^P^  Q)  sin  ^^  cos  .V, 
N=:  —  Fco8^—G  sin  »'/  =  P  cm'  f^  +  Q  dn*  »V, . 

and  Twill  be  a  maximum  with  reference  to  »V  when — 

co^  I?  =  otV  '9  or  '^  =  ±  45°. 

Although  the  tangential  stress  is  greatest  for  this  angle,  one  has  no 
right  to  infer  that  the  maximum  tangential  strain  is  at  46°,  because  there 
is  a  normal  stress  on  the  plane  at  this  angle  amounting  to  (P  +  Q)/2. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  shown  above  fpage  34)  that  the  maximum  tan- 
^'ential  strain  in  a  shear  occurs  for  planes  which  make  an  angle  with  o  x 
the  tangent  of  which  is  1/a,  or  the  normal  to  which  is  given  by  tan  'V  =  «. 
The  conditions  of  this  plane  are  also  such  that  there  can  be  no  normal 
.stress  acting  upon  it,  and  hence  N^  0,  so  that  one  of  the  stresses  must 
have  a  negative  value  and — 

tan"  »V  =  -^  =  «'. 

This  relation  enables  one  to  determine  the  forces  which  produce  a 
finite  shear.  The  area  on  which  the  stress  Q  acts  is  a,  and  the  force 
acting  on  the  distorted  cube  in  this  direction  is  minus  Q  «.  The  area  on 
which  P  acts  is  1/a,  and  the  lateral  force  is  therefore  P/« ;  but  by  the  last 
equation  —  Q«  ^^Pj*^^,  so  that  a  finite  shear,  as  well  as  an  infinitesimal 
one.  results  from  the  action  of  two  equal  forces  acting  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  in  opposite  senses.* 

Simple  Pressure. — Knowing  the  composition  of  a  shear  enables  one  to 
jiass  synthetically  to  the  case  of  simple  pressure  or  traction.  If  two 
equal  shears  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  combined,  the  contractile 
axe^  coinciding,  each  must  produce  the  same  eff*ect  as  the  other  if  the 
mass  is  isotropic.  Each  must  also  produce  the  same  efiect  as  if  it  acted 
alone.  This  statement  does  not  imply  a  relation  between  stress  and 
*^tniin,  ft)r  the  shear  in  the  x  y  plane  leaves  the  mass  unstrained  in  the 
v  z  plane.     Hence  two  etpial  shears,  each  of  ratio  «,  reduce  the  unit  cube 


*  I  have  met  with  no  demon Atration  of  thin  relation  between  finite  shearing  Htresfis  and  strain,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  eiate  that  none  haM  Vjeen  publiBhed. 


It 
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to  a  thickness  l/«'  any  of  the  sides  of  the  mass  havinj;  a  length  «.  Tlu^ 
upper  surface  has  an  area  a^  and  the  side  an  area  1/'/. 

The  tensile  stress  on  sides  of  the  inass  is  P  in  each  direction,  so  tliat 

» 

the  two  tensile  forces  are  each  Pja.  When  only  one  shear  acted  on  tlu* 
mass  the  contractile  stress  was  Q,  hut  the  second  shear  increased  each 
unit  area  to  «,  so  that  the  contractile  stress  of  the  first  shear  was  thereby 
reduced  to  Q/«.  The  stress  due  to  the  second  shear  is  of  precis?ely  tin 
same  amount,  so  that  the  total  contractile  stress  hecomes  2  Q/«(ni  an 
area  «'.  Thus  the  total  force  acting  on  this  surface  is  2  (^a,  whicli,  a- 
has  heen  shown,  is  equal  to  2  Pj  a  in  absolute  value. 

Let  the  mass  thus  strained  be  sulyected  to  an  hydrostatic  pressure  equal 
to  Pja.  Then  the  tensile  forces  would  he  balanced  and  the  pressure  on 
the  upper  surfiicc  would  become  3  (^  «. 

Thus,  two  efjual  shears  combined  with  an  hydrostatic  pressure  equal 
to  either  component  of  either  shear,  applied  to  the  unit  cube,  reduce  t 
a  simple  pressure  acting  on  one  surface  of  the  cube.  Had  the  shear 
been  so  combined  that  their  tensile  axes  coincided,  a  dilational  stn 
equal  to  either  component  of  either  shear  would  have  been  needful  i'» 
reduce  the  system  to  a  simple  traction. 

Conversely,  it  is  evident  that  a  finite  traction  or  pressure  is  rc^olubl«' 
into  a  dilational  stress  (positive  or  neprative)  and  two  shearing  Ht^es^e^. 
just  one-third  of  the  force  being  employed  in  each  of  the  three  comijoneiit 
stresses.  It  is  well  known  that  precisely  this  resolution  takes  })lace  for 
infinitesimal  tractions,  but  the  analvsis  of  such  tractions  is  usuallv  state«! 
as  if  the  conclusions  w^ere  true  onlv  for  the  limiting  case  of  infinitesiiua' 
forces. 

These  results  seem  to  exhaust  what  can  be  known  of  the  relatione  «'J 
finite  stress  and  strain  without  a  further  knowledge  of  the  actual  valiu 
of  a  in  terms  of  Q.  No  two  different  pressures  or  different  shears  or  dila- 
tions can  be  compared  without  a  law  relating  to  stress  and  strain. 

Meaning  of  Hooke\^  Law. — It  was  to  fill  this  gap  that  the  f^imous  lawo: 
Hooke  was  i)roposed.  This  is  rt  tensio  sir  tm,  which  is  now  translatr«l. 
Strain  is  proportional  to  stress.  The  brevity  of  Hooke's  law  ha^  oft<'i^ 
been  admired.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  too  brief  fully  to  exj)ress  the  mean- 
ing really  attached  to  it.  It  does  not  appear  in  this  form  of  the  law 
whether  the  stress  (or  pressure  per  unit  area)  is  to  be  reckoned  for  tin 
solid  in  an  unstrained  state  or  after  the  mass  has  reached  a  condition  «•: 
equilibrium  under  tlie  action  of  the  external  forces  tending  to  deform  it. 
But  since  tlie  purpose  of  the  matluMuatical  tlieory  of  elasticity  is  to  fin'l 
eipiations  expressing  eiiuilibrium  of  elastic  masses,  it  is  clear  that  thi^ 
equilibrium  must  be  supposed  established  before  one  can  reason  on  tli* 
svsteni  of  stresses  which  w\\\  maintain  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fumla- 
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mental  equations  arc  always  derived  in  this  way,  and  the  stress  is  taken 
primarily  as  the  force  per  unit  area  of  the  mass  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Thus,  a  less  ambiguous  statement  of  this  law  would  be :  Stress  in  an 
elastic  mass  which  has  reached  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  i)roportional 
to  the  strain  which  the  mass  has  undergone. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  is  not  the  law  which  Hooke  intended  to 
express.  Hooke \s  words  are,  *'  Ut  iemio  ale  vU :  That  is,  the  Power  of  any 
Sfiring  is  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  tension  thereof:  That  is,  if  one 
|)()wer  stretch  or  bend  it  one  space,  two  will  bend  it  two,  and  three  will 
heiul  it  three,  and  so  forward."*  Thus  Hooke 's  law  as  he  meant  it  is 
clearly /miri  is  j)roportional  to  strain,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  confining  his 
law  to  infinitesimal  deformations. 

Wlien  the  stresses  and  strains  are  infinitesimal  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  two  assertions,  sireM  is  proportional  to  strain  and  load  is  proportional 
to  strain,  are  really  equivalent;  but  for  finite  deformations  they  lead  to 
verv  different  results. 

fjet  a  unit  cube  be  extended  to  a  length  1  +  e  by  a  load  L,  and  let  the 
reduced  area  of  the  cross-section  be  .1.  Then  the  tension  per  unit  area 
or  the  stress  P  is  given  by — 

L=AP, 

and  if  stress  is  proportional  to  strain, 

/»=  Me,  or  L^-AMe, 

where  3/ is  the  constant,  called  Young's  modulus  and  sometimes  (though 
improperly)  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  As  was  shown  above,  exactly 
one-third  of  the  load  is  employed  in  producing  dilation,  however  great 
L  may  be.  Hence  Mk  is  the  modulus  of  compressibility,  the  volume  of 
the  distorted  cube  is  1  i-  A/B  k.  The  volume  is  also  the  area  of  the  dis- 
tort<»d  mass  multiplied  by  its  length,  or  A  (1  -f  0-     Thus — 

.       1  -I   Lfd  k 
I    '  c 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  last  equation  gives  an  equation  between 
load  and  strain,  viz  : 

L  —  Me  +  Le  '^AllJI  ^  0, 

ok 

•Quoted  by  P.  G.  Tait,  ••Properties  of  Matt^T,"  WW,  p.  '204,  from  Hooke's  lectures  "de  Potentia 

Re«litutiTa." 

VII— Burx.  Genr..  Sor.  Am.,  Voi.   4,  1892. 
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which  is  an  hyperbola  in  L  and  e  asymptotic  to — 

€  ---  m i>*  and  L  = 


Sk  —  M'  ^k—M 

• 
Thus  the  fundamental  assumption  really  made  in  the  theory  of  elas- 
ticity iH  that  the  load-strain  curve  is  an  hyperl)ola  instead  of  the  straight 
line  which  Hooke  supposed  to  represent  the  relation.  The  differenoe, 
however,  as  already  remarked,  is  without  consequence,  so  long  as  de- 
ductions from  it  are  confined  to  very  minute  deformations.* 

Stress  System. — Any  force  acting  on  one  face  of  a  cube  may  V>e  resolved 
into  a  normal  component  and  two  tanj»ential  components  actin;^  in  the 
directions  of  the  ed^es  of  the  face.  Hence  the  most  general  system  of 
forces  of  constant  direction  actin^^  on  a  cube  is  resoluble  into  six  normal 
components  and  twelve  tangential  ones.  If  the  center  of  inertia  of  the 
cube  is  at  rest,  the  normal  forces  on  oj)posite  faces  must  be  equal,  and 

•  Nature  of  the  Proof  of  Hooke" b  Zr-uo.— Hooko's  law  hoUis  gt>od,  or,  in  other  words;  there  is  a  line*r 
relation  involving  a  finite  punimett'r  between  smnll  8tre!*so.s  iiad  strains,  provided  the  8tre.M8-i4tr.iin 
curve  fulfills  two  oondition$i,  vix.,  that  the  curve  in  continuous  both  in  form  and  vahie,  and  that  tin* 
tanfct^nt  of  the  angle  which  it  makefi  with  the  axes  at  the  origin  i«i  finite.  U  seemfi  to  me  tliut 
some  discuft.sion  »»nd  even  some  confusion  would  have  been  avoided  if  ela.««tieians  had  t^iken  lhi«i 
geometrical  view  of  t)»o  functions  rather  than  a  purely  algebraical  one.  Thus  Green  simply 
assumed  that  the  Htress-strain  function  was  developable,  and  that  the  development  contained  a 
term  in  which  only  the  first  power  of  the  variable  appeared,  while  Olebseh  seems  to  have  lookfd 
upon  thi»  algebraical  relation  as  a  mathematical  necessity.  This  it  certainly  is  not,  for  therf*  sre 
many  continuous  functions  the  development  of  which  contains  no  term  in  the  first  power  of  the 
variable.  These  all  represent  curves  which  coincide  with  one  of  the  axes  at  the  origin  ;«.<;,  the 
hyperbola  referred  Ut  the  vertex  as  origin.— Mc  J.  W.  Ibbetson,  in  his  excellent  Mathem:iti''9ti 
Theory  of  Elasticity,  makes  an  attempt  todemonstrat-e  Hooke's  law  by  pure  reason,  independently 
of  experiment.  Ho  expressly  assumes,  however,  that  the  curve  is  continuous,  and  he  sUitc*, 
without  any  attempt  at  proof,  that  the  rate  of  variation  of  any  traction  component  with  any  strain 
coordinate  can  never  change  sign  or  vanish.  This  last  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  cur%<^ 
cannot  coincide  witli  either  axis  at  the  origin.  These  two  assumptions  together  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  Hookc's  law,  and  roally  leave  nothing  to  be  proved.— Saint- Venant,  in  his  edition  of 
Clebsch,  p.  40,  attempted  to  show  that  if  the*  intern<il  stresses  of  an  elastic  mass  depend  in  any 
continuous  manner  on  the  mutual  di-itanees  of  tln»  molecules,  Hooke's  law  follows.  He  points  out 
that  continviity  involves  a  linear  relation  between  th«5  difterentials  of  a  function  and  the  corrc*porki- 
ing  differentials  of  any  variable.  He  then  shows  that  on  the  assumption  made  corresponding  smnll 
stresses  and  strains  are  corresponding  differentials,  and  deduces  the  conclusion  stated  above. 
This  argument  does  not  satisfy  me  at  all,  for  though  one  may  undoubtedly  write  df{x)  —  ^  dr, 
where  A  is  con.<tant  and  the  relation  is  therefore  linear,  yet  .4  may  have  and  often  does  have  the 
values  zero  or  infinity.  Saint-Venant  made  no  att^'mpt  in  the  passage  referred  to  to  show  tliat  A 
must  be  finite  in  the  case  of  elasti**  strains,  and  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  necessity  for  such  a 
proof. 

In  the  same  work,  page  3f),  this  great  elastician  forcibly  remarks :  "Generally  and  philosophically 
no  purely  mathematical  consideration  can  reveal  the  manner  in  which  the  forces  acting  on  the 
elements  of  a  body  and  the  geometrical  changos  whieh  they  produce  depend  upon  one  another." 
Experiment  alone,  and  only  .somewhat  refined  experiment,  betrays  the  fa<'t  that  even  the  hardest 
substances  yield  somewhat  to  the  smallest  pressures.  :in<i  that  the  stress-strain  curve  is  continuoust 
in  form  as  well  as  value  from  po«!itive  to  netjalive  strain.s.  One  set.  of  experiments  {m  needful  to 
show  that  a  fly  lighting  on  the  k\\\k\  of  a  stmd  ft.ir  whii'h  is  clamp^^ii  at  the  j-enter  <llstorts  it,  and 
another  set  is  required  to  show  that  the  distortion  i-<  of  the  same  absolute  amount  whether  the  Hy 
settles  on  the  upper  or  the  lower  end  of  the  mass. 
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the  twelve  tangential  forces  must  consist  of  six  couples,  each  tending  to 
produce  rotation. 

In  this  paper  consideration  is  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  tendency  to  rotation  only  about  the  line  o  z,  and  this  limitation  elimi- 
nates four  of  the  couples.  Thus  the  case  to  be  considered  here  consists 
of  three  pairs  of  normal  forces  and  two  unequal  couples  tending  to  pro- 
duce rotation  in  opposite  directions.  This  force  system  is  shown  in  the 
tollowing  diagram : 


FiauBB  i.—System  of  Forces. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  any  normal  force,  whether  finite  or 
infinitesimal,  is  resoluble  into  a  dilation  and  two  shears,  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  force  producing  dilation,  and  the  remainder  producing  two 
ecjual  shears  at  riglit  angles  to  one  another.  Analyzing  each  of  the  nor- 
mal forces  P,  Q,  R  separately,  it  will  appear  that  tlie  action  of  all  of  them 
may  be  tabulated  as  two  shearin  j;  stre-^ses  and  a  dilation — thus  : 


Axes  of 


IHIation, 


{^hear 


X 


0 


?/ 


liP^Q^R) 
i{QJt-  R-2P) 
i(Q^P-2R) 


iiPi-Q  +  R) 
0 

-i{Q-{-P-2R) 


?uni 


Q 


R 


Turning  now  to  the  couples  C\  and  C^,  and  supposing  Ci>C,,  their 
combination  is  equivalent  to  two  ecjual  and  opi)osite  couples,  each  equal 
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to  Cj,  and  a  «iivj;le  unbalanced  couple,  C,  —  Cj.  The  combination  of  two 
eciual  and  o]) posed  couples  is  easily  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  a  shear,  the 
axes  of  which  bisect  the  an^yles  made  l)y  the  component  forces.*  Here. 
therefore,  the  balanced  couples  are  e(iual  to  a  shear  at  45°  to  PorQ. 

There  now  remains  a  single  unbalanced  couple  tending  to  product- 
rotation  of  the  mass  about  o  2.  Unless  still  other  external  forces  are  in- 
troduced, this  couple  will  merely  rotate  the  mass  without  strain.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  faces  of  the  cube  is  compelled  to  coincide  with  a 
fixed  plane  having  the  same  direction  as  the  forces  of  the  couple,  as  if 
the  mass  rested  on  or  against  an  inflexible  frictionless  support,  i\m 
coujde,  together  with  the  resistance,  will  effect  distortion  and  will  convert 
the  scjuare  section  on  the  xy  plane  into  a  rhomb  with  two  of  its  sides 
parallel  to  the  fixed  plane.  The  distortion  thus  produced  will  cc^nsist 
merely  in  a  tangential  shifting  of  planes  parallel  to  the  support  and  will 
involve  no  change  of  volume.  In  short,  the  strain  is  shearing  motion  or 
scission. 

No  system  of  forces  of  constant  direction  and  ct)nstant  intensity  will 
jyroduce  scission.  The  combination  of  a  couple  and  an  inflexible  re«is?t- 
ance  is  equivalent  to  a  stress  system  like  that  of  a  simple  shear,  but 
which  undergoes  rotation  relatively  to  the  fixed  axes  of  reference  during 
strain.  The  dvnamic  origin  of  a  scission  thus  differs  essentiallv  fr^'^^^ 
that  of  a  shear. 

If  a  cube  resting  upon  an  inflexible  suf)port  coinciding  in  direction 
with  o.r  were  subjected  to  the  force  system  of  figure  4,  the  couple  ('. 
would  be  inoperative  and  the  stress  system  would  reduce  to  dilation, 
axial  shears,  and  the  rotational  shearing  stress  which  produces  scission. 
This  last  mav  be  called  scissive  stress. 

Xo  supi^ort  is  absolutely  inttexil)le,  and  in  real  cases  of  supimrtetl 
masses  the  strains  produced  will  be  of  a  character  intermediate  between 
those  produced  when  there  is  no  support  and  when  the  support  is  ideally 
rigid.  Sucli  strains  evidently  involve  both  scission  and  a  shear  at  45° 
to  the  axes. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  entire  force  system,  including  a  resistance  to 
rotation,  ])roduces  a  dilation,  a  shear  in  the  //  z  plane,  two  shears  in  the 
X  y  plane,  one  of  them  at  45°  to  the  axes,  and  a  shearing  motion  in  the  si< 
})lane.  The  most  general  strain  discussed  in  preceding  pages  correspontl» 
to  anv  combination  of  these  strains,  each  of  which  has  been  treated  in 
detail.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  a  general  strain  of  the  type  here 
treated  is  resoluble  into  just  these  components. 


♦  See  an  elementary  proof  of  this  proposition  in  BuU.  Geol.  Soc.  Ain.,  vol.  2, 1891,  p.  SO. 
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LINES  OF  UNALTERED  DIRECTION. 

It  was  shown  above  that,  in  general,  three  diameters  of  the  strain  ellip- 
soid have  the  same  direction  after  strain  as  before  strain  *  It  is  usual 
to  Oijsume  that  these  same  lines  retain  their  direction  during  the  process 
of  8train,t  but  this  appears  to  be  true  only  under  certain  limitations. 

If  the  displacements  a  and  b  are  connected  by  the  equation  a  =  nib; 
lurmula  (7),  which  assigns  the  position  of  the  lines  of  unchanged  direc- 
tion in  the  x  y  plane,  becomes  : 


tan  X  =  '—^TT- 
2  6 


*%!"•  +  fir) 


and  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  principal  ellipse  at  the  inception  of 
>train  is  given  by — 


tan  2  ..  ^  ("^  +  V  \ 


Hence  one  may  write — 


In  this  formula  v^  depends  solely  upon  the  direction  of  the  external 
force  relatively  to  the  resistance  and  not  upon  its  intensity.  Conse- 
<|uently,  if  the  Um  z  is  to  preserve  its  initial  values  throughout  the  strain- 
iiiir  process,  m  must  be  constant.  Now,  the  displacements  may  be  such 
that  a  or  b  is  zero  throughout  deformation,  and  m  is  then  constantly  zero 
or  infinity.  It  may  also  happen  that  a  =  />,  so  that  vi=  1,  and  this  case 
also  involves  no  hypothesis  as  to  a  relation  between  stress  and  strain  in 
homogeneous  matter;  but  if  m  is  a  finite  quantity  differing  from  unity, 
the  assumption  that  rn.  is  constant  is  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  ratio  of  the  displacements  bears  a  constant  relation  to  the  ratio  of  tlie 
>tress  components  which  produce  them.  This  hypothesis  is  only  justifi- 
ahle  when  the  strain  is  very  small. 

When  there  is  no  rotation,  or  when  a  =  6,  the  elastic  cube  acts  as  if  it 
n-^ted  upon  an  inflexible  support  and  were  affected  by  stresses  axially 
disposed.  When  one  of  the  displacements  a  or  b  disappear,  the  strain 
involves  only  axial  deformations  and  scission.  This  again  implies  the 
presence  of  an  inflexible  support  or  an  equivalent  rotating  system  o^ 
lorces.     Hence  the  lines  which  have  the  same  direction  after  strain  as 


•  Two  of  thc»j»e  diametern  may  coincide  Jind  l)oth  of  tliesp  may  become  imaginary. 
+  Tl.omson  and  Tait  speak  of  these  lines  a«  unaltered  in  direction  during  the  change  of  strain,  but 
lu*  y  may  have  meant  by  rather  than  during.    Nat.  Phil.,  section  181.  • 


\ 
I 
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before  strain  will  keep  this  direction  during  strain  only  when  the  mass 
acts  as  if  it  rested  on  or  against  an  inflexil)le  support. 
If  this  support  is  parallel  to  o  x,  either  Uxn  z  r=  0  or : 

tan  X  =*tl_^  =r  tan  (90^  -f  2  v^)- 


Properties  of  Matter. 

Viscosity. — The  ideal  elastic  substance  is  one  which  requires  a  perfectly 
difinite  stress  to  hold  it  permanently  in  any  given  state  of  strain  at  a 
given  temperature.  This  stress  is  wholly  independent  of  previous  state? 
of  strain  or  rates  of  straining.  Real  substances  fulfill  this  definition  only 
under  certain  conditions,  and  careful  experiments  always  show  that  the 
more  ra{)idly  deformation  is  j)roduced,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome.  Thus  a  spring,  suddenly  stretched  by  a  given  weight,  yi('Ul!^ 
rapidly  to  a  certain  extent  and  may  seem  to  become  stationary ;  l)«t 
careful  ol)servation  shows  that  is  continues  to  yield  slowly  to  the  traction 
for  a  time,  though  it  ultimately  comes  to  rest.  If  the  material  were 
ideally  elastic,  it  would  immediately  assume  this  ultimate  state  of  strain' 
and  the  fact  that  the  attainment  of  equilibrium  is  gradual  proves  that 
the  original  resistjince  is  a  function  of  the  rate  of  deformation.  Fluid? 
show  similar  phenomena. 

Viscosity  is  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  matter  presents  to  stres.^ 
a  resistance  into  which  the  rate  of  deformation  enters  as  a  factor. 
Viscosity  and  shear  are  inseparable,  and  mere  dilation  is  unattended  hy 
viscous  phenomena.*  The  coi^thcient  of  viscosity  of  a  substance  is  cWr>v 
jxirlbns,  the  shearing  stress  rcMpiirod  t(^  produce  the  unit  shear  in  the  unit 
time.  The  degree  of  viscosity  is  considered  as  increasing  with  this  coi'tli- 
cient,  so  that  sealing  wax  and  tar  are  more  viscous  than  water,  and  steel 
is  more  viscous  than  lead  or  copper. 

Su])stances  which  yield  indefinitely  though  slowly  to  stresses,  however 
small,  are  now  known  as  viscous  fluids.  Those  which  in  the  course  o: 
time  reach  statical  ecpiiiibrium  under  the  actioii  of  deforming  stress,  HUih 
as  tallow  and  steel,  are  called  viscous  solids. 

If  stress  is  applied  very  sloAvly  (or  rather  infinitely  slowly)  visc(>sity 
does  not  come  into  play.     Thus,  a  viscous  solid  or  Huid  in  permanent 


*  Viscous  resistance  i.s  olten  lii^cued  to  friction.  Each  is  ji  dissipative  resist»nr:e  to  tiinc<Miti..! 
motion,  but  there  are  marlveil  ditfc.rences  ln'twcon  tliem.  Friction  exists  only  where  then'  \- 
normal  pressure,  and  is  therefore  wholly  ftb.»*ent  on  the  i)lsin('M  of  nuiximuin  tangential  strain  in  • 
shear.  Friction  al.so  has  its  maximum  value  when  the  surfaces  between  which  it  existn  are  iit  re-i 
Viscous  resistance  opposes  relative  motion  of  surfaces  between  whidi  there  is  no  normal  prfspiU' 
when  the  rate  of  motion  is  finite,  but  vanishes  whoii  this  rate  i<5  infinitesimal.  Thuiji  there  i^ 
rather  an  analoKV  than  a  similurity  between  viscosity  and  friction. 
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statical  equilibrium  acts  like  an  ideally  elastic  or  ideally  fluid  mass, 
rnder  these  conditions  the  resistance  which  a  solid  offei's  to  deformation 
is  due  entirely  to  its  *'  rigidity,"  this  term  being  defined  in  the  theory  of 
elivsticity  as  the  degree  of  resistance  which  a  solid  in  permanent  equi- 
librium opposes  to  stresses  tending  to  change  its  shape.*  Under  this 
definition  india-rub})er  and  tallow  possess  rigidity  as  well  as  cjist  iron, 
liut  the  modulus  of  rigidity  of  the  metal  is  greater  than  that  of  the  gum 
or  the  fat.     In  short,  rigidity  is  an  essential  property  of  solids. 

A  highly  viscous  fluid  subjected  to  a  stress  of  brief  duration  present^ 
jrreat  resistance  to  deformation.  Thus,  if  the  earth  were  substantially  a 
mass  of  sufficiently  ultra-viscous  fluids,  it  would  behave  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon  sensibly  like  an  infinitely  rigid  body,  because 
of  the  rapid  change  in  tlie  direction  of  these  attractions.  Tliere  are  valid 
grounds,  however,  for  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  really  solid. 

The  viscosity  of  rocks  often  controls  the  directions  in  which  they  vield 
to  stress.  When  two  e(|ual  stresses  acting  on  the  same  rock-mass  change 
their  directions  at  different  rates,  that  stress  which  rotates  at  the  smaller 
rate  will  encounter  the  smaller  resistance  and  will  produce  the  greater 
etfeet.  It  ha'^  been  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  that  all  rota- 
tional strains  are  accompanied  by  relative  tangential  motion  on  two  sets 
t>f  mathematical  planes  which  rotate  relatively  to  the  mass  at  different 
rattrf.  The  difference  of  their  effects  due  to  viscosity  will  be  discussed 
under  the  head  of  geological  applications. 

Floir. — At  least  some  solids  in  the  so-called  "  state  of  ease  "  (freedom 
from  internal  partial  constraint)  almost  completely  recover  their  original 
form  after  small  strains  when  time  is  allowed  to  overcome  the  viscosity. 
It  is  apparentlv  true  of  all  bodies,  however,  that  when  strained  bevond  ' 
a  (•(  rtain  limit  short  of  rupture,  they  are  permanently  deformed.  The  [ 
process  by  which  this  deformation  is  elfoc^ted  is  termed  flow,  and  the 
limit  at  which  a  sulKstance  initially  in  a  state  of  ease  begins  to  flow  is 
ealled  the  limit  of  solidity.  When  the  limit  of  solidity  differs  but  little 
from  the  ultimate  strength,  the  substance  is  known  as  brittle.  AVhen 
tile  limit  of  solidity  is  a  fixed  (piantity,  so  that  any  excess  of  stress  pro- 
duces continuous  flow,  the  mass  is  said  to  be  plastic.  Wlien  a  continu- 
ously increasing  stress  is  needful  to  i)ro(luce  continuous  flow,  the  sub- 
j*tance  is  said  to  be  ductile,  and  in  this  case  a  '*  hardening  ''  of  the  mass 
attends  the  flow,  as,  for  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  wire. 

Plastic  flow  thus  differs  from  ductile  flow.  1  am  not  aware  of  any 
I'benomena  which  point  decisively  to  the  existence  of  ductility  and  the 
attendant  hardening  among  rock  masses,  but  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  call 


•Thf  word  rigidity,  as  used  in  the  theory  of  elasticity,  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  hn  stitfncfls 
in  common  parlnnee. 
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attention  to  this  property,  which  possibly  plays  some  part  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth  if  not  near  the  surface. 

Plastic  flow  certainly  plays  an  important  part  in  jreological  meclianio- 
The  motion  of  p;laciers  is  known  to  be  in  j)art  ascribable  to  it,  and  it  is 
clearly  evinced  in  the  details  of  rock  structure.  At  ^reat  depths  below 
the  surface  a  i)artial  gradual  relief  of  strain  in  any  rock  mass  will  briiiL' 
t^)  bear  a  gradual  increase  of  stress  difference,  which  may  be  considentl 
entirely  indefinite  in  amount.  CJranting,  then,  that  there  is  no  infinitely 
brittle  rock  or  no  rock  in  which  the  ultimate  strength  falls  short  of  the 
limit  of  solidity,  flow  must  ensue  at  great  depths  whenever  a  sufticient 
relief  of  strain  occurs.  No  geologist  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  instance*' 
pointing  to  such  flow.     They  are  innumerable  and  most  various. 

If  a  ma-ss  capable  of  i)lastic  flow  is  suddenly  subjected  to  a  definite 
load  greater  than  it  can  bear  without  flowing,  one-third  of  the  load  will 
immediately  be  employed  in  compression  and  tlie  process  of  flow  will 
produce  no  further  modification  of  the  volume.  Flow  is  thus  continuous 
shear. 

The  shearing  j)rocess  must  take  place  along  certain  lines,  and  tliest- 
must  be  the  lines  which  are  first  strained  l)evond  the  limit  of  soliditv. 
In  other  words,  flow  must  take  place  along  the  lines  of  maximum  tan- 
gential strain  discussed  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  and  wliich  by  (1^'' 
stand  at  an  angle  90°  —  m  to  the  line  of  a  simple,  direct  pressure.  When 
the  load  is  of  fixed  amount,  the  stress  will  gradually  diminish  as  the  nias< 
flattens  out ;  so  that  the  last  lines  of  flow  will  make  a  smaller  angle  with 
the  line  of  force  than  the  earlier  ones.  A  greater  amount  of  flow  wouW 
occur  along  the  earliest  lines  aff'ected.  If  the  mass  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  show  evidences  of  the  relative  motion  after  equilibrium  hiul 
been  reached,  a  cross-section  of  it  would  reveal  a  structure  at  least  com- 
parable with  schistosity,  the  flatter  lines  being  more  pronounced  than 
the  steej^er  ones. 

ReJntlan  of  phhstic  Solid-^  to  Fhtich. — Let  iS  be  the  resistance  which  n 
plastic  solid  opposes  to  distorting  stress  at  the  elastic  limit,  and  let  n  ho 
the  stress  which  would  be  re(|uired  to  produce  the  unit  shear  if  the  mass 
were  perfectly  elastic  (or,  in  other  words,  the  modulus  of  rigidity):  then 
if  stress  is  proportional  to  strain,  Sjn  is  the  shearing  strain  which  the 
mass  experiences  at  the  elastic  limit,  and  any  greater  strain  would  l>e 
accomj)anie<l  by  flow.  If  the  mass  continues  to  flow  as  long  as  the  stress 
is  maintained  above  the  fixed  limit  Sjn,  the  substance  is  known  as  |»er- 
fectly  ])lastic. 

If  S  is  infinitesimal,  the  mass  will  yield  to  any  shearing  stress,  however 
small.  Suc^h  a  mass,  resting  on  a  level  surface,  would  spread  out  to  a 
laver  of  infinitesimal  thickness,  much  like  a  fluid.     It  does  not  follow, 
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however,  that  because  S  is  very  small,  n  is  also  small.  The  rigidity  of  a 
mass  seems  quite  independent  of  its  elastic  limit.  Thus  wrought  iron 
and  cast  steel  have  nearly  the  same  modulus  of  rigidity,  though  the 
elastic  limit  is  very  different  for  the  two  substances.  A  material,  then, 
may  have  a  very  low  elastic  limit  and  yet  oppose  great  resistance  to  de- 
formation within  that  limit. 

K  the  rigidity  of  a  mass  is  great,  the  lines  of  maximum  tangential 
strain  under  pressure  will  make  angles  of  little  more  than  45°  with  the 
line  of  pressure.  If  such  a  mass  is  prevented  from  undergoing  relative 
motion  in  these  directions,  a  much  greater  force  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
])el  it  to  move  in  any  other  direction.  Fancy  a  cube  of  matter  of  low 
eliu^tic  limit,  but  great  rigidity,  placed  in  a  shallow  tray  just  wide  enough 
to  receive  it ;  and  let  a  small,  uniformly  distributed  pressure  be  applie<l 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cube.  Then,  above  the  edge  of  the  tray,  the 
mass  would  break  down  at  angles  of  about  45°,  but  the  laminae  standing 
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at  45°  and  supported  by  the  tray  could  not  move  sensibly.  The  result 
would  be  that  a  pyramidal  mass  would  remain  in  the  tray,  forming  an 
an^^le  of  45°  with  the  line  of  pressure. 

This  is  substantially  the  way  in  which  a  body  of  solid,  discrete  parti- 
cles would  act.  A  cube  of  such  material  released  in  a  tray  would  resolve 
itself  into  a  pyramid,  sloping  at  the  angle  of  rest.  It  is  also  easy  to  show 
that  the  maximum  value  of  this  angle  is  45°.*  A  mass  of  very  fine 
|)owder  composed  of  frictionless  spheres  would  be  perfectly  plastic,  inas- 
much as  it  would. yield  to  any  shearing  stress,  however  slight,  which 
were  not  resisted  by  external  constraint.  The  elastic  limit  would  also  be 
zero.  Its  rigidity  could  be  displayed  only  when  flow  were  prevented  by 
'onstraint  in  the  direction  in  which  flow  tends  to  take  place.  It  would 
then  evince  rigidity  by  its  ability  to  retain  a  pyramidal  shape.  In  short, 
a  mass  resembling  shot  of  infinite  fineness  appears  to  represent  the  case 
of  a  perfectly  plastic  solid  with  infinitesimal  elastic  limit. 

•The  anieio  of  rest  i*,  sMiV,  p,  and  tan  fi=^  R/N,  where  N  is  the  normal  pressure,  and  R  the  fric- 
tioniil  rewintaoce  due  to  thi8  pressure.  This  resistance  cannot  exceed  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
fine,  and  R/ N  cannot  exceed  1,  the  tangent  of  45°. 

VIII— Bom..  Gkoi..  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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Consider  now  the  case  in  whicli  n  is  very  small  and  .S*  great.  This  case 
also  bears  some  rc.soin})lance  to  a  i\u\d.  A  cube  of  material  with  tht^se 
qualities  would  yield  to  tl\e  slightest  pressure,  and  the  strain  ellipsui'ls 
would  be  flattened  to  infinitely  thin  disks.  The  lines  of  maximum  tan- 
gential strain  would  therefore  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure. 
To  convert  this  solid  into  a  liijuid  the  ela,stic  limit  and  the  rigidit}*  nlu^t 
both  disappear ;  but  this  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  The  flow  of  a  liquid 
takes  })lace  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  pressure ;  consequently, 
in  the  solid  which  approaches  infinitel}'^  near  to  the  liquid  state,  the 
strain  ellipsoids  must  be  infinitely  flattened  before  flow  begins.  This 
relation  is  secured  if  iS'  is  infinitesimal  and  n  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
second  order. 

In  the  discussion  of  strains  it  was  shown  that  the  lines  of  maximum 
tangential  strain,  or  the  lines  on  which  flow  must  take  place,  make  an 
angle  with  o  .r,  which  has  a  certain  value,  a*.  It  appears  from  the  above 
that  this  angle  has  a  value  of  43°  for  an  infinitely  rigid  solid,  even  if  this 
solid  is  perfectly  plastic  and  has  no  elastic  limit,  so  that  it  is  reduced  to 
molecular  powder.  For  fluids,  on  the  other  hand,  this  angle  is  zero,  ami 
the  rigidity  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order.  Intermediate  value^ 
of  o)  answer  to  solids  of  moderate  rigidity. 

Rnptnre. — In  a  homogeneous  mass  under  pressure,  rupture  must  tiike 
place  on  the  lines  of  maximum  tangential  strain :  for  rupture  is  strain 
carried  to  such  an  intensitv  that  cohesion  is  overcome.  A  ma.ss  in  which 
flow  has  preceded  rupture  cannot  be  regarded  as  homogeneous,  since  in 
the  direction  in  which  flow  occurs  tlie  strength  of  the  mass  mav  be  and 
perha|)s  must  l^e  weakened.  In  the  case  of  pressure  this  makes  no  (iif- 
ference,  the  tendenc^y  to  flow  and  to  rupture  being  in  the  same  direction. 

Tensile  stresses  produce  ruptures  by  a  different  method.  One  can 
conceive  of  a  mass  ])reaking  up  bv  mere  dilation  or  without  anv  relative 
tangential  motion,  while  purely  compressive  forces  cannot  be  imagined 
as  leading  to  rupture.  In  tensile  strains  shears  cooperate  with  dilation. 
Thus,  if  a  bar  under  tension  is  homogeneous,  the  tension  will  be  relieviMl 
by  the  smallest  possil)le  fracture,  which  is  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  bar.  If,  however,  the  ])ar  has  undergone  flow  alonj,' 
the  surfaces  of  maximum  tangential  strain  antMias  thus  been  sens?il>ly 
weakened  in  these  dire(^tions,  it  may  split  diagonally  to  tlie  axis  or 
irregularly  along  some  otlier  path  of  least  resistance.  Thus,  a  rubher 
band  when  8U<ldenlv  slrctche«l  almost  alwavs  breaks  as  straij'ht  acnws 
as  if  cut  with  scissors,  but  a  })ar  of  mild  steel  gradually  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  often  splits  diagonally,  wliile  a  wooden  bar  gives  a  nio>t 
irregular  surface  of  fracture. 

In  rocks,  tensile  rupture  and  fracture  ])y  pressure  can  often  be  distin- 
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guished.  Granites,  and  even  conglomerates,  often  break  under  pressure 
in  extraordinarily  smooth,  continuous,  plane  surfaces.  Under  tension 
the  rupture  of  granite  would  follow  an  irregular  surface  of  least  resist- 
ance, leaving  projecting  crystals  on  each  side ;  and  in  conglomerates  few 
pebbles  would  be  broken,  nearly  every  one  adhering  either  to  one  frag- 
ment or  the  other.  Stratified  rocks  under  tension  would  behave  much 
like  a  wooden  bar.  Only  unusually  uniform  rocks  could  give  smooth 
surfaces  of  ru|)ture  under  tension.  Such  surfaces  do  occur  in  the  case  of 
columnar  eruptives,  and  these  columns  can  be  shown  to  be  produced  by 
tension  in  the  cooling  mass.  Even  when  tension  produces  surfaces  of 
ruj)ture  which  are  smooth,  they  are  apt  to  be  curved  or  broken.  In  a 
word,  tension  tears  masses  asunder ;  pressure  cuts  them  to  pieces. 

Geological  Applications. 

Cntie^  to  he  considered. — It  is  probable  that  pure  dilation  and  pure  irro- 
tational  shear  are  atrains  of  rare  occurrence  in  rock  masses.  One  of  these 
requires  two,  the  other  three  pairs  of  forces  acting  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  with  identical  intensity.  Simple  pressure,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
•common,  especially  where  disturbances  are  not  in  jirogress.  During 
orogenic  changes  inclined  pressures  must  be  frequent.  The  most  iru- 
jK>rtant  stress  systems  are  therefore  direct  pressures  and  inclined  press- 
ures. The  last  includes  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  tlie  mass  sufiering 
pressure  rests  upon  or  against  an  unyielding  support,  while  in  the  other 
the  mass  rests  upon  or  against  materials  which  yield  readily.  In  the 
former  of  these  cases  the  stress  system  reduces  to  a  simple  pressure,  com- 
.  pounded  with  a  scissive  stress  ;  in  the  latter  to  a  pressure  and  a  shearing 
stress. 

In  dealing  with  each  strain  viscosity  and  a  tendency  to  flow  or  rupture 
must  be  considered,  the  aim  being  to  relate  actual  phenomena  to  their 
immediate  causes  and  to  enable  the  geologist,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
to  judge  of  the  local  direction  of  the  forces  the  effects  of  which  he  observes. 

When  gravity  acts  upon  a  mass  liomogeneous  strain  is.  strictly  speak- 
ing, impossible,  excepting  within  infinitesimal  limits  of  space,  each  level 
surface  being  subjected  to  greater  })res.sure  than  the  next  above  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  forces  involved  in  the  deformation  and  fracture  of 
rtK'ks  are  very  great,  except  in  some  extreme  instances,  such  as  that  of 
moist  clav.  For  ordinarv  firm  rocks  the  ultimate  stremjth  is  such  that 
a  column  of  from  one  to  several  tliousand  feet  in  heiu:ht  would  be  needful 
to  produce  at  its  base  a  pressure  sufficient  to  induce  rupture.  Conse- 
quently, in  masses  of  such  material  from  a  few  score  of  feet  to  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  gravity  plays  but  a  small  part  compared  with 
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rupturing  stress ;  and  portions  of  the  rock  having  dimensions  of  this  onler 
may  often  properly  be  regarded  as  homogeneously  stressed.  When  large 
masses  are  similarly  strained,  gravity  may  determine  in  which  of  seveml 
directions,  all  equally  stressed  by  external  pressure,  rupture  will  take 
place.     Cases  of  such  determination  I  have  discussed  in  a  former  paper  * 

Effects  of  direct  Pressure, — A  direct,  uniformly  distributed  pressure  of 
sufficient  intensity,  applied  to  an  elastic  brittle  mass  presenting  great  re- 
sistance to  deformation,  would  induce  fracture.  The  ruptures  would  take 
place  along  those  lines  subject  to  the  greatest  tangential  strain,  since 
these  are  the  directions  in  which  the  material  would  first  be  strained 
beyond  endurance.  These  lines  would  stand  at  45°  to  the  line  of  force 
if  the  mass  presented  infinite  resistance  to  deformation.  If  this  resi^-^t- 
ance  is  not  infinite,  they  will  stand  at  greater  angles  to  the  line  of  force. 
The  angle  which  the  normal  to  the  direction  of  rupture  makes  with  the 
line  of  force  is  called  w  in  the  discussion  of  the  strains  fsee  p.  34). 

There  will  generally  be  more  than  one  direction  of  rupture,  and  in 
masses  the  thickness  of  which  in  the  direction  of  pressure  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  lateral  extension,  there  will  often  be  four  svstems  of 
parallel  fissures,  two  systems  answering  to  each  of  the  two  equal  shears 
arising  from  simple  pressure.  If,  however,  there  is  any  inequality  of  re- 
sistance in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure,  whether  this 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  mass  under  pressure  or  to  inequalities  in 
the  support  which  this  mass  receives  from  its  surroundings,  the  strain 
ellipsoid  will  have  three  unequal  axes,  and  rupture  will  take  plaCe  only 
in  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  these  axes.  In  this  ver}' 
common  case  the  mass  will  be  divided  into  columns,  with  angles  de- 
pending upon  the  strain.  When  the  moss  is  large  and  the  pressure  is 
horizontal,  gravity  opposes  the  tendency  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  strain 
ellii)Soid  to  elongate,  and  rupture  will  tend  to  take  place  by  relative 
motion  in  horizontal  planes,  separating  the  rock  into  vertical  columns. 
The  constraint  of  surrounding  masses  may  outweigh  this  tendency. 

Something  can  be  said  of  the  spacing  of  the  fissures  thus  formed,  but 
this  subject  can  be  most  conveniently  discussed  under  the  head  of  in- 
clined pressure. 

If  the  pressure  continues  after  rupture  has  occurred,  the  blocks  or 
columns  will  grind  against  one  another  producing  slickensides,  and 
sometimes  further  ru[)tures,  of  which  the  discussion  will  also  be  deferred. 

Many  rocks  under  the  action  of  direct  i)ressures  rapidly  applied  behave 
approximately  as  highly  elastic  brittle  masses  of  great  rigidity,  and  in 
these  cases  the  range  of  the  planes  of  maximum  strain  is  practically  »'/■ 
Consequently,  systems  of  fissures  at  sensibly  right  angles  to  one  another 

•  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  Am.,  vol.  2, 1891,  p.  62. 
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are  not  infrequent,  nor  is  it  very  unusual  to  find  such  a  pair  of  systems  of 
fisrjures  accompanied  by  a  second  similar  pair  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  first.  The  residual  blocks  are  then  bounded  by  from  four  to  eight 
planes.    In  the  last  case  four  of  the  planes  are  parallel  to  the  other  four.* 

Ill  many  cases  the  rock  does  not  rupture  without  previous  deforma- 
titm  of  considerable  amount.  When  this  happens  the  lines  of  rupture 
make  an  angle  of  more  than  45°  with  the  line  of  force.  The  normal  to 
the  direction  of  rupture  then  makes  an  angle  «*  with  the  line  of  force, 
and  this  angle  decreases  with  the  deformation.  If  the  deformation  were 
very  great,  as  it  would  be  with  a  mass  of  india-rubber,  w  would  approach 
zero.  If  the  direct  pressure  were  relieved  by  rur>ture  and  the  rock  were 
perfectly  elastic,  the  residual  fragments  would  recover  their  original 
yhape,  and  their  acute  angles  would  then  lie  in  the  line  of  force. 

Thus  when  rocks  show  fissures  cutting  one  another  at  acute  angles 
it  is  certain  that  finite  deformation  has  taken  place.  If  the  mass  has 
remained  under  tension,  the  line  of  force  when  direct  bisects  the  obtuse 
angles.  If  the  mass  has  been  relieved  of  pressure  and  the  rocks  have 
acted  as  elastic  masses,  the  line  of  force  bisects  the  acute  angles. 

It  is  usually  possible  from  general  conditions  to  judge  which  of  two 
rectangular  directions  is  the  more  probably  that  from  which  a  rupturing 
furce  has  acted.  I  have,  however,  never  yet  met  an  instance  in  which  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  line  of  force  bisected  the  acute  angles  of  fissure 
systems.  Orogenic  forces  are  commonly  very  persistent,  and  even  if  a 
mass  behaved  as  substantially  elastic  up  to  the  moment  of  rupture,  it  is 
iuiprobable  that  the  residual  blocks  would  continue  capable  of  regaining 
their  original  shape  after  the  lapse  of,  say,  even  a  few  years.  In  many 
cases  it  is  quite  clear  that  deformation  has  become  permanent.  Thus  I 
have  examined  very  numerous  pebbles  in  conglomerates,  some  of  which 
had  been  much  flattened  by  pressure  and  others  also  much  fractured. 
The  direction  of  flattening  was  then  a  certain  indication  of  the  direction 
of  force,  and  this  direction  bisected  the  obtuse  angles  between  the  fissure 
}*yst<nu8  intersecting  the  pebbles.  In  other  cases  the  character  of  slicken- 
>i<le3  and  accompanying  faults  shows  that  no  reversal  of  motion  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  residual  masses  must  have  lost  the  elasticity 
which  they  seem  to  have  exhibited  up  to  the  moment  of  rupture. 

Observations  on  artificial  structures  seem  to  confirm  this  oi)inion.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clarence  King  and  others  that  slabs  of 
marble  supf)orted  at  their  ends  or  corners  gradually  sag  toward  the 
center.  So,  too,  in  old  buildings,  such  as  the  Alhambra,  I  have  seen 
?<Ial)9  of  rock  very  much  bent  by  end  pressures  acting  for  hundreds  of 


*  When  A  rock  fragment  is  boancied  by  pianos  with  more  than  four  difTerently  directed  normals, 
it  must  have  undergone  successive  ruptures. 
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years.  This  does  not  imply  that  there  is  no  true  elastic  limit,  but  only 
that  it  is  lower  than  brief  laboratory  experiments  would  lead  one  i^j 
suppose.  Were  there  no  elastic  limit,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
find,  for  example,  quartz  crystals  in  vugs  among  the  more  ancient  rocb 
sensibly  distorted  by  their  own  weight. 

Usually  then  the  line  of  a  simj)le,  direct  pressure  which  has  produml 
two  or  four  systems  of  fractures  in  large  rock  masses,  or  in  the  j)el>l»k> 
of  conglomerates,  will  be  found  to  bisect  the  obtuse  angles  between  the 
fissures  as  the  mass  now  stands.  In  any  case,  where  it  is  suspected  that 
the  line  of  force  bisects  the  acute  angles  between  fissures,  the  slickensidfs 
should  be  minutely  examined  to  ascertain  whether  they  show  reversal  of 
motion,  and  all  the  attendant  phenomena  should  be  investigated. 

When  a  simjile  pressure  cm  a  rock  mass  increases  very  gradually,  it 
will  for  some  period  exceed  the  elastic  limit  of  the  rock  and  fall  short  of 
the  ultimate  strength.  Flow  nmst  then  tjike  place.  The  only  feature  o^ 
this  fiow  which  w'ill  reveal  itself  to  observation  will  be  the  relative  move- 
ments of  adjoining  ])ai*ticles.  Hence,  although  the  path  in  space  of  each 
particle  will  be  hyperbolic,*  the  evidence  of  movement  will  indicate  rela- 
tive transfer  of  adjoining  particles  in  opposite  directions  along  lines  ot 
maximum  tangential  strain.  The  energy  of  this  relative  movement  will 
evidently  increase  with  the  excess  of  the  i)ressure  above  the  limit  at  which 
flow  begins,  sometimes  called  the  limit  of  solidity. 

Thus,  if  one  supposes  the  pressure  suddenly  to  surpass  the  limit  ot 
solidity  and  then  to  be  kept  constant,  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  rela- 
tive motion  (and  the  chemical  effects  attending  the  expenditure  of  energy » 
will  be  very  pronounced  on  the  lines  on  which  fiow  begins.  As  the  pro- 
cess continues  and  the  stress  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  the  area  ot 
the  mass,  the  lines  first  ailected  w^ill  make  an  increasing  angle  with  the 
line  of  force,  while  the  new  fibers  of  tlie  material  which  are  forced  int<' 
the  direction  of  maximum  strain  will  be  less  and  less  affected. 

Tlie  result  will  at  least  reseml)le  schistose  structure  and  w-ill  be  marked 
by  the  presence  of  lines  of  relative  movement  intersecting  one  another  at 
very  acute  angles.  In  the  case  of  direct  uniform  pressure  there  will  be 
four  such  sets,  each  set  at  a  large  angle  to  all  the  others. 

If  tlie  load  were  to  increase  in  the  same  proi)ortion  as  the  area  of  tlu' 
loaded  mass,  so  that  the  stress  would  be  kej,)t  uniform,  an  indefinite 
amount  of  flow  might  ])e  produced,  provided  that  the  rock  is  not  hardened 


♦During  flow  there  in  no  proKn-ssivo  <'h;inKO  of  volume.  Ileneo,  a  point  for  which  at  the  in«'''p- 
tion  of  flow  jr  :^  1,  V  =- 1,  will  ho  njovod  ton  point  r', »/',  nnrl  r'^  ?/'  ^_  i.  The  curves  of  this  form  an' 
sometimes  called  the  lines  of  flow  They  would  be  more  aptly  eaUed  lines  of  absolute  movt-nn'n' 
They  kIiouUI  carefully  he  diHcriminated  from  the  lines  of  relative  movement,  which  are  pir.ii^lit. 
The  latter  are  the  only  ones*  of  which  the  deformed  ma«s  can  give  direct  evidence.  In  the  onyt  ot 
simple  shear  the  lines  of  absolute  movement  are  simple  hyperbolas  asymptotic  to  tho  axes. 
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like  drawn  wire.  If  the  flow  were  very  great  (literally  infinite)  the  lines 
alonj^  which  relative  movement  took  place  at  the  inception  of  strain 
would  become  horizontal.  The  schiHtose  partings  would  then  in  each  set 
ranire  through  the  angle  «>. 

Relative  motion,  in  a  mass  sul)jected  to  direct  uniformly  distributed 
I»re:»3ure,  can  only  take  place  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  pressure  when 
the  strain  ellipsoids  are  infinitely  thin  discs  or  when  the  rigidity  is  zero. 
In  other  words,  only  licjuids,  viscous  or  otherwise,  can  act  in  this  manner. 
Tlie  behavior  of  semi-fluid  material,  like  wet  clay,  approximates  closely 
to  that  of  a  viscous  fluid. 

Rigid  Disc  in  resisting  Medium, — The  behavior  of  an  elastic  mass  under 
simple  pressure  leads  to  an  extremely  simple  method  of  proving  a 
dynamical  proposition  of  much  importance  to  geologists.  A  simple 
l)ressure  acting  against  a  resistance  converts  any  sphere  of  unstrained 
matter  into  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  the  minor  axis  of  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  If  the  constant  pressure  were  to  exceed 
the  constant  resistance,  the  mass  would  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  and  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  oblate  ellipsoid.  Now,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  an  elastic  mass  which  is  in 
eiiuilihrium,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  may  be  supposed  to  become 
infinitely  rigid  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium.  This  is  an  almost 
solf-evident  proposition,  for  a  mass  is  in  equilibrium  only  when  there  is 
no  influence  tending  to  change  its  form,  and  it  therefore  makes  no  dififer- 
ence  whether  this  form  is  capable  of  change  or  not.  Hence  in  the  present 
i'VL^e  the  strain  elli])soid  may  l)e  supposed  replaced  by  a  rigid  mass. 
Conseijuently  a  rigid  ellipsoid  of  revolution  moving  under  the  influence 
of  a  pressure  against  a  resistance  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  it  oj)poses 
its  greatest  surface  to  the  resistance. 

Similarly  an  elastic  sphere  under  tension  becomes  a  prolate  ellipsoid, 
and  consequently  a  rigid  prolate  ellipsoid  moving  under  the  influence 
of  tension  against  resistance  will  be  in  e(iuilibrium  when  its  longest  axis 
^'oincides  in  direction  with  the  tension. 

If  a  cube  were  circumscribed  a})()ut  cither  of  these  spheres,  with  four 
f>f  its  edges  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  it  would  become  a  rectangular 
pjirallelopiped  with  sides  i)arallel  to  the  axes  of  the  ellij)soid.  Any  plate 
<»r  rod  mav  be  made  ut>  of  a  single  laver  or  row  of  such  flattened  or 
t*longated  cubes.  Hence  any  rigid  disc  or  rod  moving  against  a  resist- 
ance under  the  influence  of  j)ressure  will  be  in  .equilibrium  when  its 
smallest  dimension  is  in  the  direction  of  |)ressure.  If  it  moves  under  the 
influence  of  traction,  its  longest  axis  will  tall  into  the  line  of  traction. 

If  a  flattened  j)ebble  is  dr()|)ped  into  a  running  stream,  the  water  will 
exert  a  pressure  U])on  the  stone  until  its  inertia  is  overcome,  and  during 
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this  time  the  pebble  will  tend  to  swing  across  the  current  so  as  to  present 
its  greatest  area  to  the  pressure.  As  soon  as  the  resistance  due  to  \U 
inertia  is  overcome,  the  pebble  will  sink  through  the  water  as  if  the  fluid 
were  at  rest  till  its  edge  touches  the  bottom,  and  it  will  then  tip  down 
stream  till  it  meets  support.  In  raj)id  steams  irregularities  in  the  bottom 
cause  local  upward  currents,  which  project  pebbles  into  the  main  current 
much  as  if  they  had  been  dropped  into  it.  These  pebbles  sink  to  the 
bottom  again  where  the  movement  of  the  water  is  more  uniform.  Many 
pebbles  thus  deposited  will,  with  few  exceptions,  be  inclined  down  stream 
and  will  rest  against  one  another,  like  overlapping  tiles. 

Tliis  relation  explains  the  fact  that  both  in  modern  streams  and  in  the 
ancient  river  channels  containing  the  auriferous  gravels,  many  of  which 
have  been  tilted  since  their  deposition,  the  pebbles,  as  miners  say, 
"shingle  up  stream,"  or,  as  zoologists  would  express  it,  "imbricate" 
toward  the  source.  Elongated,  rod-like  pebbles  are  usually  found  lyiu;^ 
across  the  channel.  The  indication  aflforded  by  this  behavior  of  pebblet* 
seems  entirely  trustworthy  so  far  as  the  local  current  is  concerned.  In 
applying  it,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  powerful  streams  are 
often  accompanied  near  shore  or  close  to  obstructions  by  local "  back 
currents,"  in  which  the  pebbles  would  be  arranged  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  main  stream. 

If  a  flat  pebble  or  a  mica  scale  is  allowed  to  subside  in  relatively  quiet 
water,  the  fluid  may  be  considered  as  exerting  a  pressure  on  the  lower 
side  against  a  resistance  due  to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  stone.  Tlie 
disc  will  then  tend  to  assume  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  allothigenetic  mica  scales  in  sandstones  or  other  rocks  usually  follow 
the  direction  of  the  bedding.  In  massive  sandstones  this  is  an  assistance 
in  determining  the  true  stratification. 

A  very  familiar  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  moving 
against  resistance  is  afforded  by  a  bubble  of  gas  rising  through  still  water. 
The  spherical  bubble  is  compressed  to  an  ellipsoid,  which  might  be  re- 
placed by  a  rigid  mass  of  the  same  density,  and  it  rises  with  its  equator 
in  an  almost  perfectly  horizontal  plane. 

On  beaches  pebbles  are  sometimes  imbricated  for  a  few  feet  in  one  or 
another  direction  and  sometimes  lie  nearly  flat.  The  constant  reversal 
of  the  currents  due  to  })reaking  and  retreating  waves  prevents  any  exten- 
sive methodical  arrangement,  and  this  fact  is  of  assistance  in  discriminat- 
ing marine  gravels  from  river  dei)osits. 

There  are  also  instances  of  the  almost  self-evident  fact  that  a  rod-like 
mass  ^noviiig  under  the  influence  of  traction,  like  a  vessel  under  tow,  will 
move  end  on.  In  glassy  rocks,  such  as  many  rhyolites  and  andesites, 
the  mass  often  shows  a  banded  structure,  marked  by  the  presence  of 
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microlites,  most  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  banding.  These  microlites 
are  no  doubt  of  greater  density  than  the  glass,  but,  on  account  of  the 
viscosity  of  the  melted  glass  and  the  enormous  surface  per  unit  volume 
which  the  microscopic  prisms  expose,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  attain 
their  actual  arranpjement  as  a  result  of  gravity  like  the  mica  scales  in 
sandstone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  supposes  an  irregular  orientation 
of  the  microlites  in  the  glass,  and  that  tangential  motion  has  been  set  up 
between  adjacent  layers  of  the  viscous  mass,  every  microlite  standing 
across  the  direction  of  relative  motion  would  be  swung  into  the  line  of 
relative  motion  by  the  opposite  traction  exerted  on  its  two  ends  by  the 
moving  layers.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that ''  rhyolitic  structure  " 
indicates  "  shearing  motion  "  or,  as  I  have  called  it,  scission  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  banding.* 

Inclined  Pressure  and  yielding  Medium. — An  inclined  pressure  acting  on 
a  tabular  mass  of  rock  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  pressure  and  a  tangential 
force.  This  last,  with  the  resistance  necessary  to  keep  the  center  of 
inertia  of  the  rock  at  rest,  forms  a  couple.  If  the  rock  is  surrounded  by 
masses  of  comparatively  feeble  resistance,  it  will  then  rotate  until  the 
couple  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  resistance  to  rotation.  The  rock  is  thus 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  simple  pressure  and  two  balanced  couples, 
constituting  a  simple  shear,  neither  of  the  axes  of  which  coincides  with 
the  line  of  pressure. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  strain  produced  by  a  pressure  and  a 
shearing  stress  is  a  rotational  one,  the  amount  of  rotation,  however,  being 
small  as  compared  with  that  involved  in  some  other  strains.  One  of  the 
directions  of  maximum  tangential  strain  will  therefore  sweep  over  a 
greater  range  of  material  particles  than  the  other,  or  will  aflFect  a  given 
set  of  particles  for  a  shorter  time.  That  set  of  planes  of  maximum  strain 
which  shifts  its  position  more  rapidly  will  encounter  greater  resistance 
from  viscosity  and  will  produce  the  smaller  efifect. 

If  the  mass  is  strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  but  not  to  the  point  of 
rupture,  a  schistose  structure  will  result ,  but  one  set  of  schistose  partings 
will  be  confined  to  a  somewhat  smaller  angle  than  the  other  and  the 
more  pronounced  partings  will  be  associated  with  the  smaller  angle. 

If  the  pressure  is  intense  enough  to  produce  rupture,  fracture  will  take 
place  chiefly  along  the  partings  which  have  the  smaller  range. 

The  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  will  bisect  the  angles  which  the  last 
schistose  partings  make  with  one  another,  and  the  minor  axis  of  the 

•The  a^tore  dUoussiod^i!*  incomplete,  A  full  treatinont  would  ol  course  asnign  a  definite  value  to 
th«>  oouple  which  retiiHt!)  the  tilting  of  a  diflc  moving  in  a  fluid.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject 
«norf  fully  developed  in  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil,  seotions  320-;J2o,  with  interesting  instanceH. 
That  iluciHs ion  in  decidedly  difficult,  while  the  m:iin  points  in  which  geologiHtn  are  interested 
««em  to  be  adequately  demonstrated  by  the  exceedingly  elementary  method  here  presented. 

IX— Bull.  Gkol.  Soc.  Av.,  Vol.  4.  1892. 
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strain  ellipsoid,  or  the  direction  of  maximum  compression,  will  lie 
between  the  line  of  pressure  and  the  compressive  axis  of  the  additional 
shear. 

When  the  rock  is  ruptured  without  sensible  deformation  the  strain 
under  discussion  will  not  be  rotational  and  will  be  indistinguishable 
from  that  which  would  result  from  a  simple  shear ;  for  in  the  x  y  plane 
one  of  the  shears  arising  from  direct  pressure  cooperates  with  the  shear 
resulting  from  the  preliminary  rotation,  and  their  combined  eflfect  will 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  second  shear  in  the  y  z  plane  arising  from  the 
direct  pressure  component. 

The  character  of  the  finite  strain  is  best  seen  by  an  illustration  such  as 
that  in  the  diagram,  figure  6,  A. 


s\ , 


FiGUBE  G.  —Strained  Cuhet. 

The  dotted  squares  are  strained  to  the  rhombs,  drawn  with  full  lines.  A  results  from  two  shears 
at  45°  to  one  another,  the  ratio  of  each  shear  being  6/4.  B  results  from  a  shear  and  a  dcission,  the 
ratio  of  each  of  the  two  shears  involved  being  also  6/4.  The  central  crosses  mark  the  direction  of 
the  ellipse  axes.  The  angle  R  is  the  material  angle  through  which  one  set  of  planes  of  maximum 
tangential  strain  sweeps,  and  r  is  the  other  corresponding  angle.  In  ^,  ^  —  r  — >  y  —  ft «  2°  15'.  Id 
P. /J  — r  — 160  21'. 


Inclined  Pressure  and  unyielding  Resistayice, — When  a  tabular  mass  of 
rock  subjected  to  inclined  pressure  rests  against  a  mass  which  does  not 
yield  considerably,  the  free  couple  which  results  from  the  tangential 
component  of  the  pressure  and  the  resistance  of  the  supporting  mass  can 
only  be  equilibrated  by  strain  in  the  rock  itself.  The  strain  will  there- 
fore include  as  one  component  a  shearing  motion  or  scission. 

This  strain  is  rotational,  the  angle  of  rotation  being  far  greater  in  thi.^ 
case  than  in  that  of  a  yielding  support.  The  rotation  is  here  of  the  same 
order  as  the  strain.  Consequently  one  set  of  planes  jf  maximum  tan- 
gential strain  will  sweep  through  the  mass  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
other,  and  the  difference  in  their  action  will  be  very  pronounced.  The 
nature  of  the  distortion  is  seen  in  figure  6,  B, 
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Partial  Theory  of  the  Spacing  of  Fiaaures. — When  a  slab  of  rock  resting 
broadside  against  an  inflexible  support  ruptures  under  the  influence  of 
a  pressure  inclined  to  the  supporting  plane,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
pressure  can  be  relieved  only  by  several  cracks,  which  must  divide  the 
mass  into  sheets  bounded  by  planes  of  maximum  tangential  strain. 
Such  a  division  is  extremely  common  on  a  large  scale  in  granite  ^.nd 
other  relatively  homogeneous  masses ;  on  a  small  scale  it  is  frequent  in 
the  pebbles  of  conglomerates  which  have  been  subjected  to  pressure.  It 
is  therefore  very  desirable  to  ascertain  .the  conditions  which  determine 
the  thickness  of  the  sheets. 

A  slab  of  rock  must  evidently  rupture  in  Such  a  manner  as  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  it,  and  this  relief  must  be  accompanied  by  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  fragments.  This  consideration  at  once  assigns  a  superior 
limit  to  the  spacing  of  the  cracks.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  a  case 
illustrated  by  the  following  diagram  cracks  were  to  form  only  at  a  and  c> 
then,  since  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  end  of  a  falls  between  a  and  c, 


a  I-  c 

PiotJRB  1,—  Widest  possible  Spacing  of  Fissures. 

the  fragment  a  a  c  c  cannot  rotate  without  increasing  its  vertical  dimen- 
sion, and  the  pressure  cannot  be  in  any  way  relieved  by  the  ruptures. 
But  if  a  third  crack,  6  6,  is  so  placed  that  its  lower  end  is  perpendicularly 
below  the  upper  end  of  a,  the  fragment  a  ab  b  can  be  rotated  so  as  to 
decrease  the  vertical  dimension,  and  thus  to  relieve  pressure.  Hence 
the  cracks  must  be  at  least  so  near  to  one  another  that  the  terminations 
of  adjacent  cracks  are  in  vertical  lines,  and  the  higher  the  angle  which 
the  cracks  make  with  the  fixed  plane,  the  nearer  must  they  be  to  one 
another.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case ;  for  an  infinitesimal  rota- 
tion of  the  vertical  line  a  b  about  any  point  of  it  would  not  diminish  the 
thickness  of  the  mass.  The  actual  distance  between  fissures  must  there- 
fore be  leas  than  that  assigned  by  this  limit. 

When  the  process  of  straining  is  so  slow  that  the  mass  can  fully  adjust 
itself  at  each  instant  to  the  external  forces  (an  important  limitation)  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  spacing  will  be 
such  as  to  depotentialize  the  greate-it  })ossible  amount  of  energy  for  a 
given  length  of  fissure.     In  other  words,  the  cracks  will  be  so  disposed  as 
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to  "  do  the  most  good."  If  so,  the  spacing  can  be  determined  if  one  can 
succeed  in  expressing  in  exact  terms  the  depotentialization  of  energy  per 
unit  length  of  crack. 

The  lines  of  maximum  tangential  strain  make  angles  <tf  with  the  major 
axis  of  the  strain  ellipse.  When  the  strain  is  due  to  a  pressure  at  a  posi- 
tive, acute  angle  ^  with  the  fixed  plane  (parallel  to  o  x),  the  major  axis 
makes  an  acute  negative  angle  v  with  o  x.  That  set  of  planes  of  maxi- 
mum tangential  strain  which  have  the  smaller  range  during  the  process 
of  strain,  and  upon  which  there  is  the  least  viscous  resistance,  then  makes 
an  angle  a*  -f-  v  with  o  x. 

Let  w  be  the  thickness  of  one  of  the  sheets  into  which  rupture  may 
divide  the  slab  of  rock,  and  let  '^  be  the  angle  which  the  diagonal  between 
the  obtuse  angles  of  the  sheet  makes  with  o  y,  as  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram,  figure  8.  Then,  if  the  thickness  of  the  slab  at  the  moment 
of  rupture  is  2  /,  a  little  consideration  shows  that — 

w  =  2  Z  cod  (v  +  «tf)  j  1  —  ton  (y  -f  <^)  ^^^  ^  \ ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  total  length  of  the  cracks  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  thickness  of  one  sheet  or  to  w. 


FiouBE  S.-'Spacing  of  Fitsurea. 

To  determine  the  relief  of  pressure  it  is  convenient  to  begin  by  con- 
sidering a  mere  change  of  strain.  Suppose  a  slab  to  be  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  a  simple,  direct  pressure.  Let  the  mass  now  undergo 
a  small  change  in  physical  properties,  such  that  it  yields  by  a  small 
additional  amount  to  the  pressure.  Then  the  potential  energy  of  the 
system  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this  secondary 
yielding,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Only  one  fiber  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  mass,  however,  will  move  solely  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  the  pressure  acts,  all  other  particles  moving  on  hyper- 
bolic lines. 

If  the  pressure  were  inclined  to  the  surface  at  an  angle  ^,  the  depoten- 
tialization of  energy  under  similar  circumstances  would  also  be  measured 
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by  the  movement  of  particles  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  irrespective 
of  the  movements  which  they  execute  in  other  directions. 

The  rupturing  of  the  slab  into  sheets  may  be  regarded  as  a  change  in 
its  physical  properties  such  as  is  contemplated  above. 


a. 


h 

FlOURB  9. 

Gat  a  shows  the  same  mass  as  figure  8,  the  sheets  now  being  rotated  through  a  small  angle  I  by 
thf  pressure  acting  in  the  direction  ^.  Cut  h  represents  the  corner  tf  of  one  sheet  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  together  with  the  original  position  of  this  corner  at  c. 

The  line  d  r\&  the  distance  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
through  which  the  point  c  has  moved  in  passing  from  c  to  c/,  so  that  d  r 
is  proportional  to  the  depotentialization  of  energy.  The  angle  of  rotation 
being  small  and  arbitrary,  say,  d,  the  angle  cc'  i=^f^  and — 

((f  r)  =  (cc)  —• 

Then,  too,  (c(f)  =  (oc)  d=zlSlsln  »V,  so  that  the  relief  of  pressure  varies 
with  the  line — 

{dr)=  41^  cot  f^. 
8in  ip 

The  relief  of  pressure  i)er  unit  length  of  crack  therefore  varies  with — 

w(c  r)  =  ^. —  C08  (v  -f  o;)  ^   1  —        '^    ^ — i  [  cot  »> ; 
8in  tp  (  ian  »V       3 

and  to  find  the  distribution  of  fissures  which  will  ensure  the  greatest 
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depotentialization  of  energy  per  unit  length  of  crack,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  determine  the  value  of  *,  which  will  give  the  last  expression  a  maxi- 
mum value.    This  problem  leads  at  once  to — 

2  tan  (v  +  *")  =  tan  ^, 
or — 

t/;  =  i  COS  (y  -f  o), 

• 

a  result  of  very  convenient  simplicity. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  only  one  set  of  fissures  forms  in  the 
slab.  This  case  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  rocks,  but  it  is  not  much 
more  frequent  than  the  appearance  of  two  sets  of  fissures  forming  large 
angles  to  one  another.  Under  conditions  such  that  viscosity  does  not 
essentially  modify  the  results,  there  should  be  as  great  a  tendency  to 
form  fissures  on  the  other  set  of  planes  of  maximum  tangential  strain, 
making  an  angle  a*  — v  with  o  x,  as  on  those  planes  discussed  above. 

When  two  sets  of  fissures  form  at  large  angles  to  one  another  they  must 
seemingly  develop  simultaneously ;  for,  if  a  single  set  of  sheets  were  to 
form  first,  and  secondary  fissures  were  to  be  produced  by  the  grinding  of 
the  sheets  Against  one  another,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  secondary  fissures 
would  make  but  a  small  angle  with  the  primary  divisions,  and  there 
would  be  more  evidence  of  movement  on  the  first  fissures  than  on  the 
subsidiary  cracks.  These  cracks  would  also  not  in  general  pass  from  one 
primary  sheet  to  the  next. 

When  the  two  sets  of  joints  form  simultaneously,  each  set  must  fonii 
under  similar  conditions,  and  I  can  think  of  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  do  not  form  independently.  Hence  the  theory  already  developed- 
seems  to  apply  also  to  the  second  set  of  fissures,  the  only  change  needful 
being  the  substitution  of  a^  —  >  for  w  -\-  v. 

The  results  derivable  from  this  theory  of  division  certainly  accord  with 
some  well  known  facts.  Thus,  if  a  tough  mass  is  acted  upon  by  a  shear- 
ing tool,  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  that  the  mass  undergoes  a 
single  cut.  For  this  case  Viscosity  comes  into  ])lay,  and  by  the  theory 
only  one  set  of  fissures  will  l)e  developed,  <p-  0,  tt>  +  v=:0  and  w^  I 
which  means  that  only  one  fissure  will  intersect  the  mass.  Again,  if  one 
attempts  to  cut  a  brittle  substance  like  glass  with  a  shearing  engine,  the 
mass,  according  to  experience,  shatters  instead  of  simply  dividing.  By 
the  theory  as  applied  to  this  case  the  elastic  deformation  is  extremely 
small,  neither  set  of  planes  of  maximum  tangential  strain  has  a  sensibh^ 
range,  and  w  -f  v  =  0,  while  m  —  v  ^rzr  90°,  nearly.  Hence  only  a  single 
fissure  will  tend  to  form  in  the  direction  w  -f  v,  but  the  mass  will  be 
divided  into  scales  of  almost  infinitesimal  thickness  in  the  direction 
w  —  y.     In  other  words,  the  theory  substantially  accounts  for  the  factiJ. 
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In  theory  as  in  practice,  only  masses  capable  of  considerable  deformation 
under  the  system  of  external  stresses  can  be  divided  by  a  single  clean  cut. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  general  feature  of 
geological  fractures.  In  the  laboratory  rocks  are  very  brittle  substances, 
and  every  geologist  has  experienced  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  in  natural 
rock-exposures  clean  cuts  in  a  single  direction  are  so  frequent.  It  now 
appears  that  cuts  of  this  description  can  occur  only  when  the  stresses  are 
such  as  to  produce  a  considerable  elastic  or  plastic  deformation  of  the 
mass.  There  is,  of  course,  abundant  other  evidence  that  such  stress 
systems  really  accompany  orogenic  movements. 

Examples  of  inclined  Pressure. — According  to  a  famous  theory  developed 
by  Navier  and  Poisson  the  ideal  isotropic  solid  is  characterized  by  the 
property  that  in  a  simple  elongation  of  small  amount  the  linear  lateral 
contraction  is  just  one-fourth  of  the  increment  of  length.  Though  most 
elasticians  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  theoretical  basis  of  this  conclusion 
(viz,  that  the  action  between  two  molecules  is  reducible  to  a  single  force 
acting  between  the  centers  of  mass),  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  sub- 
stances, and  especially  glass,  behave  sensibly  as  this  theory  demands. 
As  some  rocks  are  glasses,  it  is  certainly  legitimate  to  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  theory  of  rupture  developed  above,  that  the 
relation  1/4  holds  true.* 

Let  a  pressure  Fact  upon  a  slab  of  a  rock  fulfilling  Poisson's  ideal  at 
an  angle  of  30°  and  let  the  mass  rest  against  a  rigid  support.  Then  if 
U  and  Q  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components — 

U=  —  Fco8SO''^—?^l  Q=^F8inS0''  =  —  ^> 

If  also  n  is  the  modulus  of  rigidity,  it  is  easy  to  show  and  is  well  known  i 
that— 

e  =  a  =  -^-  f-^Q  =  _4e-  6-^. 


^PwjtibU  Teat  of  Poimori'a  Hypothetii.— One  of  the  obfltncles  attending  the  diMcussion  of  PoisMon's 
•oliil  and  the  question  whether  or  not  the  coeflRcients  of  rigidity  and  compressibility  for  inotropic 
^ohd'iare  independent  consists  in  the  fa(;t  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  Young's  modulus  and 
thf  modulus  of  rigidity  for  the  same  body  with  suiTicient  accuracy  to  justify  theoretical  conclu- 
*i<»n«.  There  seems  to  be  a  method  of  direct  comparison  which  would  test  the  question  if  the 
experimental  difficulties  should  not  prove  too  great.    If  M  is  Young's  modulus, 

/—  —  Ftin^fM  and  b'-  —  F  eo9  ^  /n, 
or— 

h  inn  ^       M 
f       ^   n' 

If,  then,  a  testing  machine  were  so  adapted  as  to  produce  a  pressure  at  45<*  to  a  stationary  plane, 
the  deformation  of  a  cube  subjected  to  its  action  would  give  6  //  and  M  fn.  Tf  Poisson's  hypothesis 
Is  verified,  Jf  /  n  —  10  /  4. 

tCompare  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  section  683.    For  Poisson's  solid  3  ft  —  5n. 
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Thus  one  may  express  e,fand  g  in  terms  of  6 —         « 

—  b     \         46 


lOv/8  10|/3. 

The  line  of  unaltered  direction  is  then  given  by — 

tan  X  ==  tlf  =  _L_  =  ton  16**  4'. 
h  2,/8 

In  the  case  of  finite  strain  it  has  been  shown  that  this  angle  preserve^ 
its  initial  value  unchanged  :  so  that  if  6  =  —  1,  / —  e  =  —  0.2887.  Since 
also  c  == — //4,  the  following  is  a  consistent  set  of  displacements  for 

h^  —  \\  e  =  0.0577 ;/  =  — 0.2308 ;  <;  =  c. 

Knowing  the  displacements,  the  corresponding  values  of  v  and  w  may  ^^ 
determined  as  has  been  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  If  ther^e 
angles  only  are  required  they  may  be  found  from  the  following  formulas. 
For  any  value  of  h  when  Poisson^s  ratio  obtains — 


2i/(l+(^)Hl-4c) 

,      o  2  6(1— 4  e)  ' 

ton  2  V  =  —  y- K    ^1      f^    ^  \t Vl 

(1  —  4  ^y  —  (1  +  ey  —  o' 

For  the  present  displacements  the  formulas  give — 

«;==28°43';  V--  — 22°37'. 

For  the  spacing  of  the  two  possible  sets  of  fissures,  therefore— 

w  =7  co%  (w  ih  >*)  =  (1  —  4  e)  co%  (<«  ±:  v),  . 

which  for  tliis  set  of  disi)lacements  gives  0.765  and  0.481. 

Supposing  that  both  systems  of  fissures  form,  the  following  dia^ran^ 
(figure  10)  shows  their  disposition  at  the  moment  of  rupture.* 

•  Example  for  ^  —  G(>°.— It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  to  give  a  second  example  of  a  similur 
strain.  In  the  diaKram.  figure  11,  the  force  iH  supposed  to  aet  at  (>0°  to  the  plane  of  support,  li. 
also,  6  —  —  J^,  the  following  values  result:  c  --0.0806;  /  ■=»  —  0.34G4;  <7  =«  «;  xd— .  360.%';  ■»  — 3J°4'; 

y 160.32';  /I  =-  —  32°  34';  A  =  0.9172;  A  =-=  1.2:J6;  B  —  0.575 ;  C  —  1.087 ;  D  ^od  ^  H.StVJ;  'c  - 

0.630  or  0.432.    The  range  for  one  set  of  plnncs  of  maximum  tangential  strain  is  O*'  24',  and  for  ihc 
other  set  10°  26'. 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  formulas  that  e  and  h  fully  determine  w,  >  and 
tt?.    It  is  also  true  that  if  the  two  values  of  w  and  the  angles  between  tlie 


FiouBB  VH.—RetvAii  of  Rupture  by  Pressure  at  30°  to  fixed  Plane. 

It  is  assamed  that/—  —  4  «  and  that  6  —  —  1.  Thua  «  —  0.0577  —  g  and/  —  —  0.2309 ;  td  =  31°  2(y ; 
••-280  42';  F  —  — 22037';  »t  — —  6l°19';  A  —  0.951 ;  ^—1.562;  B  "=0.521 ;  C=10o8:  /)--0.92G; 
w  —  0  765  or  0.481.  The  range  for  one  set  of  planes  of  maximum  tangential  strain  is  0°  41'  and  for 
the  other  2tfl. 

cracks  (or  2  w)  were  known  by  observation,  the  displacements  and  the 
value  of  f  could  be  deduced.  The  two  values  of  iv  would  in  such  a  case 
enable  one  to  find  v  and  e,  while,  when  these  quantities  are  ascertained, 


FiouBK  l\.— Remits  of  Rupture  by  Pressure  at  GO"  to  fixed  Plane. 

the  formula  for  tan  2  y  will  give  6.     Finally  twi  <p  =  6/10  <?.    But  to  de- 
tennine  the  direction  of  the  force  in  this  manner  it  must  be  shown  that 

X— Bri.L.  Gfiot,.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol..  4,  1892. 
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the  masb  was  rigidly  supported  and  that  it  wias  subject  to  no  lateral  con- 
straint. Thus  great  caution  must  h^  exercised  in  applying  this  or  any 
similar  method  to  geological  occurrences.* 

Distortion  on  Planes  of  maximum  Strain. — It  lias  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  planes  of  maximum  strain  are  not  in  general  undistorted 
planes.  Consider  one  of  the  i)lane3  making  an  angle  «*  +  v  with  the  fixed 
plane  and  inquire  what  ellipse  on  this  plane  would  answer  to  a  circle  of 
unit  radius  in  the  unstrained  solid.  Prior  to  strain  this  material  plane 
made  an  angle  co  with  that  radius  of  the  sphere  which  ultimately  fomis 
the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipsoid.  This  radius  also  originally  made  an 
angle  —  /x  with  o  x.  Hence  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  original  angle  of  the 
plane  to  o  x  is  90°  —  (tu  —  /a). 

If  2/  is  the  original  position  of  the  extremity  of  the  unit  radius  drawn 
on  the  intersection  of  this  plane  with  that  of  x  y — 

y  =  COS  (oj  —  //). 
If  t/'  is  the  corresponding  ordinate  after  strain — 

If  the  altered  length  of  this  radius  is  denoted  by  D,  its  value  is  given  by— 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  D  is  in  general  less  than  unity.  VV^re  the  strain 
plane  and  undilational,  D  would  be  unity,  and  this  case  is  realized  in 
simple  scission  (or  shearing  motion),  which  may  be  tolerably  frequent 
among  rocks.  For  a  simple  shear  D  would  also  be  unity,  but  this  is  a 
strain  probal)ly  seldom  realized.  Whenever  a  compressive  strain  is 
accompanied  by  two  shears  tlie  radius  in  question  undergoes  contraction 
and  is  less  than  unity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unit  radius  parallel  to  o  2  is  elongated  to 
1  +  (/  =  1  -f  c  =  C  by  an  inclined  force. 

Thus  the  ellipse  on  a  plane  making  an  angle  w  +  v  with  o  x^  whose 
major  axis  is  C'and  whose  minor  axis  is  Z),  corresponds  to  a  circle  in  the 
original  mass.  The  strain  involves  a  compression  in  the  direction  of 
10  +  V  and  an  elongation  in  the  direction  o  z. 


•  Lneral  Constraint.—  If  a  niaNs  \v«Me  not  only  HupportiMl  on  h  rigid  foundation  but  confined  by  rijti'i 
wsill.s  perpendicular  to  tho  fixed  found:ition  and  imnillol  to  tiie  l)orizontal  component  of  the  foro<', 
tlie  strain  is  hIso  easily  calculattMl  on  PoiNson's  liypotli«sij!i.  Evidently  g  -=  0,  and  it  is  eaHV  U)  M'^ 
that/--  —  3c.  Of  oouTf^e,  b  retains  the  same  value  as  if  there  were  no  lateral  constraint.  1  Mn  not 
aware  that  any  particMilarly  interestinjc  results  arise  in  tliis  case,  which  differs  from  plain  umiilft- 
tioual  strain  only  in  the  fact  that  there  i»  cubical  compre8i$ion.  It  applies  to  Mr  Sharpens  theory  of 
slaty  cleavage. 
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Various  Results  of  Strain. — In  the  foregoing  pages  a  theory  of  slow  rup- 
ture has  been  presented,  which  wfll  be  supplemented  a  little  later  by 
considering  the  possible  effect  of  vibration  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
rupture  is  sudden.  Observation  seems  to  indicate  that  many  rocks  have 
been  strained  to  the  breaking  point  so  gradually  that  the  theory  developed 
is  applicable.* 

In  applying  the  results  reached  to  the  elucidation  of  geological  phe- 
nomena the  physical  character  of  the  rock  must  be  carefully  considered. 
Some  rocks  when  strained  with  moderate  rapidity  approacli  in  behavior 
the  ideal,  elastic,  brittle,  non- viscous  solid.  In  such  cases  an  inclined 
pressure  will  produce  two  systems  of  cracks  such  as  those  illustrated  in 
figures  10  and  11.  If  the  mass  is  held  in  the  strained  state,  so  that  the 
frajrments  have  no  opportunity  to  recoil,  the  direction  of  the  force  may 
then  be  inferred  approximately  by  mere  inspection.  The  plane  in  which 
it  lies  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  systems  of  fissures.  Its  direction  will 
intersect  the  obtuse  angle  made  by  the  fissures,  and  it  will  make  a  smaller 
angle  with  the  short  side  of  the  parallelogram  of  cracks  bounding  a 
column  of  the  rock  than  with  the  long  side.  The  direction  of  the  force 
can  be  calculated  exactly  from  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram and  the  angle  between  them,  if  Poisson's  hypothesis  is  assumed. 

If  the  rock  is  viscous  but  not  plastic  (or  if  it  is  strained  under  such 
conditions  as  to  bring  the  viscosity  into  play,  but  not  to  keep  the  rock 
for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  strain  exceeding  the  elastic  limit  and 
falling  short  of  the  ultimate  strength),  the  effect  of  the  viscosity  on  the 
long  sides  of  the  parallelogram  will  l)e  far  greater  than  on  the  short  sides, 
because  of  the  difference  in  range  of  the  two  j)lanes  of  maximum  tangen- 
tial strain.  Hence  fissures  will  form  onlv  in  the  directions  of  the  short 
sides  of  the  parallelogram  and  the  rock  will  be  divided  into  sheets. 

If  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  develop  both  the  \dsc()sity  and  the 
plasticity  of  the  rock-mas.^,  flow  will  tend  to  take  place  parallel  to  the 
short  side  of  the  parallelogram  because  of  the  inferior  viscous  resistance. 
If  the  plasticity  is  sufficiently  great,  the  strain  will  not  manifest  itself  as 
rupture  in  this  direction,  but  merely  as  ))lastic  deformation.  If  the  plas- 
ticity is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  all  rupture,  it  will  at  least  diminish  tlie 
amount  of  rupture  needful  to  relieve  the  strain,  and  there  will  be  mingled 
effects  of  deformation  and  ruj)ture. 

These  mingled  effects  might  consist  either  in  a  wider  spacing  of  this 
Hct  of  fissures  or  in  the  distribution  of  short  cracks  through  the  mass. 
Of  these  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.     The  area  corresponding  to 

•striking  iu(»taDce»  of  the  rupturo  of  cu.st  iron  hlocks  an?  d«»pi<'tfMl  in  tho  frontispiece  of  Tod- 
hnnter's  History  of  ElaHticity.  In  ft  iteneral  wuy  tliey  aoconi  wityi  tfio  theory  developed  in  the 
t*xt;  but  the  blocks  employed  were  too  slender  to  give  the  full  syj-t -m  of  fissures  deninnded  by 
the  theory  for  slabs  of  moderate  tluekueys  and  great  area. 
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one  i)arallelogram  of  the  figures  must  receive  a  certain  amount  of  relief, 
and  if  this  is  not  entirely  accomplished  by  flow  it  must  be  complete<l  by 
rupture;  but  a  rupture  at  each  end  of  the  parallelogram  would  relieve 
the  strain  without  the  help  of  flow.  Thus  it  appears  most  logical  to 
suppose  that  in  such  cases  short "  close  joints  "  will  be  distributed  through 
the  plasticall}"  deformed  mass,  excessively  minute  variations  in  the  resiat- 
ance  of  the  material  determining  their  precise  disposition. 

The  set  of  planes  corresj)onding  to  the  long  side  of  the  parallelogram 
cannot  behave  in  the  same  way  as  those  already  discussed.  This  set 
swee})8  through  the  mass  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  time  for  flow  of  con- 
siderable amount  to  take  i)lace.  Hence,  if  they  receive  expression  at  all 
it  must  be  as  sharply  cut  fissures  or  as  **  master  joints." 

Theon/  of  Slaty  Cleavage. — In  considering  what  properties  would  be  ex- 
hibited by  a  i)lastic,  viscous  rock  which  had  been  rigidly  supported  and 
subjec'ted  to  a  pressure  inclined  at  a  moderate  angle  to  the  i)lane  of  sup- 
port, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ma.ss  would  differ  from  true  slate.  Tlie 
relative  tangential  motion  along  the  set  of  planes  which  eventually  makes 
an  angle  <v  +  v  with  the  plane  of  support  would  inevitably  manifest  itself 
as  a  cleavage,  alternating  in  some  cases  with  close  jointing.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  0  2,  or  i)crpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figures  10  and  11,  this 
cleavage  would  be  invariable.  In  the  direction  w  -{-  v  the  cleavage  would 
be  confined  to  a  very  small  angle,  less  than  one  degree  in  the  examples 
given  above.  Thus  the  mass  would  cleave  very  sharply  along  lines 
parallel  to  o  2,  less  sharply  along  w  +  v.  Expansion  would  take  place 
parallel  to  0  z,  while  contraction  would  take  place  in  the  direction  w  -|-  y. 
This  contraction  might  be  accompanied  by  a  puckering  pf  the  cleavage 
surfaces,  because  the  cleavage  planes  formed  at  the  inception  of  strain 
would  be  still  furtlier  contracted  as  strain  progressed.  The  amount  of 
relative  distortion  in  the  directions  0  2  and  m  -\-  v  would  vary  with  the 
direction  of  the  force  and  the  intensity  of  the  strain.  The  only  case  in 
which  there  would  be  no  distortion  on  the  cleavage  plane  occurs  wlien 
the  force  is  parallel  to  the  fixed  support.  All  of  these  peculiarities  of 
this  strain  are  characteristic  of  slate,  and  they  seem  to  cover  all  of  the 
principal  i)roperties  of  that  much-debated  rock.  I  shall  return  to  the 
comparison  of  pro])erties  in  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 

Influence  of  Shock. — Although  the  preceding  discussion  shows  how 
sheets  of  rock  may  be  })roduce(l  by  the  action  .of  orogenic  forces,  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  all  fractures  are  ])roduced  in  this  way.  There  seem,  in 
fact,  to  be  instances  in  which  the  spacing  of  more  or  less  nearly  rectangu- 
lar fissure  systems  is  closer -than  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption 
that  the  fissuring  is  of  minimum  amount.  \ 
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If  pressure  is  applied  so  rapidly  that  a  considerable  shock  attends 
ruptare,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  energy  will  remain  in  the  fragmental 
mass  in  the  form  of  vibrations.  These  vibrations  will  take  place  along 
the  Hnes  of  unaltered  direction,  making  an  angle  z  with  o  x.  In  the  ex- 
treme case  of  scission  this  direction  is  also  that  of  the  lines  of  maximum 
tani^ential  strain.  In  every  other  case  the  vibrations  will  occur  at  an 
acute  angle  to  the  planes  of  maximum  strain,  and  in  no  instance  will 
they  be  perj>endicular  to  these  planes. 

At  th«  instant  when  the  rupture  takes  place  the  whole  mass  is  strained, 
in  one  or  more  directions,  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  Rupture  and  the 
inception  of  waves  of  compression  are  simultaneous,  and  these  waves  are 
propagated  from  the  surfaces  of  primary  rupture,  but  not  perpendicularly 
to  them.  The  waves  must  interfere  and,  where  they  intensify  one  another, 
there  must  be  resultant  shearing  couples  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of 
maximum  tangential  strain.  These  waves  must  be  propagated  at  the 
:§ame  rate  that  relief  of  pressure  takes  place,  a  rate  dependent  upon  the 
f)r()perties  of  the  mass.  If,  then,  the  waves  are  of  considerable  ampli- 
tude, it  appears  to  me  that  on  those  surfaces  at  which  they  reinforce  one 
another,  they  must  intensify  the  strain  beyond  the  limit  of  endurance. 

Thus  there  seems  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  a  pressure  very 
rapidly  applied,  producing  primary  ruptures  attended  by  shock,  will  be 
immediately  followed  by  secondary  ruptures  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
others  at  intervals  dependent  upon  the  wave  length  of  the  impulse.  In 
much  the  same  way  a  high  explosive  shatters  a  rock  far  more  than  black 
powder. 

A  phenomenon  of  which  ho  explanation  has  been  offered  in  this  paper 
ii<  that  of  thick  slates  and  of  those  flags  which  are  to  be  considered  as  very 
thick  slates.  These,  though  cleavable  to  a  certain  thinness,  are  not  capa- 
hle  of  further  splitting.  Such  rocks  indicate  a  flow  which  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  mass,  but,  on  the  contrary,  passes  through  maxima 
at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  thicJkness  of  a  slate  or  flag.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  at  the  inception  of  strain  such  masses  were  in  a  state  of  tremor 
s»o  intense  that  the  interference  of  waves  determined  surfaces  along  which 
tlow  began.  These  surfaces  would  be  weakened  by  the  flow,  and  further 
strain  would  be  distributed  among  them  rather  than  over  the  intervening 
solid  sheets.  Effects  of  a  similar  kind  are  produced  on  a  pile  of  sheets 
of  paper,  such  as  "  library  slips,"  resting  on  an  inclined,  cloth-covered 
table  which  is  jarred  by  rapid  blows. 

The  question  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  vibrations  rather  than  of  their  existence.  The  tendency  of  rectilinear 
motion  to  pass  over  into  molar  vibrations  of  rapidly  decreasing  period  is 
so  strong  as  to  make  it  most  improbable  that  such  a  distortion  as  is  in- 
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volved  in  the  formation  of  slate  should  ever  be  unattended  by  vibrations 
of  sensible  amplitude  * 

Though  this  hypothesis  of  thick  slatc=?  seoms  probable  enough,  I  am 
not  able  to  offer  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  process  or  to  show  under 
what  conditions  thick  slates  would  form  rather  than  thin  ones. 

Secondary  Action,  on  ruptured  Rock, — It  often  happens  that  the  pressure 
which  causes  such  systems  of  fissures  as  have  been  treated  above  is  not 
fully  relieved  by  these  ruptures  and  the  small  relative  movements  in- 
separable from  rupture.  If  pressure  continues  on  the  divided  mass  the 
results  will  vary  with  circumstances.  When  the  pressure  is  oblique  and 
the  mass  is  divided  onlv  into  sheets,  faults  of  considerable  throw  rnav 
take  place.  I  have  previously  discussed  the  distribution  of  motion  in 
such  a  system.t  It  appears  from  the  present  investigation  that  a  simple 
fault  arises  from  pure  s(*issive  stress,  while  distributed  faults  are  due  to 
pressure  combined  with  scissive  stress,  or,  in  other  words,  to  oblicjue 
pressure.  Thus  a  distributed  fault  is  much  the  more  general  case  and, 
in  my  observation,  much  the  more  common.  A  solitary  fault  is  an  ex- 
treme and  very  special  case  of  a  distributed  fault. 

At  the  instant  of  rupture  there  is  very  little  normal  pressure  between 
the  sheets  or  blocks  of  rock,  but  as  rotation  progresses  the  pressure  tends 
to  increase.  Extensive  movements  are  therefore  accompanied  by  a  forci- 
ble grinding  of  the  fragments  against  one  another.  At  first  the  stresses 
called  into  play  are  but  little  inclined  to  the  surfaces,  and  the  result  i^ 
often  to  produce  slaty  structure  close  to  the  surfaces  of  the  fragnienti'. 
I  have  observed  very  many  ciises  in  which  large  blocks  of  granite  showeil 
slaty  cleavage  close  to  the  bounding  surfaces  which  had  evidently  been 
produced  in  this  way.  The  cleavage  was  certainh'  in  part  due  to  ckise 
jointing,  but  in  most  cases  the  cleavage  faded  out  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  mass,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  slaty  selvedge 
must  therefore  have  arisen  from  strain  without  rupture  (Heim's  Um- 
formung  ohne  Bruch).  Such  slaty  selvedges  thus  furnish  important 
evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  slate  is  formed  in  nature,  evidence 
entirely  accordant  with  that  afforded  by  experiment. 

When  the  secondary  i)ressure  becomes  more  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  faces  of  the  sheets  of  rock,  tliese  mav  themselves  be  divided  into 
secondary  sheets,  and  a  continuance  of  the  process  will  reduce  the  rook 
to  a  confused  rubble. 

Effect  of  tensile  Strcfisrs. — Jointing  has  been  referred  to  tensile  stresses 
by  several  authors.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  examine  what  effects 
tensile  stress  can  have  U[)on  homogeneous  substances.     To  give  abstract 


♦Soe  Am.  Journ.  Soi.,  vol.  xx.xi,  1K8(1,  pa^e  11'). 

t  Geology  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  monograph  Hi,  chapter  4. 
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ideas  a  concrete  form,  suppose  that  a  hot  cube  of  homogeneous  matter 
were  to  be  cooled  from  one  side  only,  and  that  the  cooled  surface  under- 
went contraction.  This  contraction  would  produce  tension  throughout 
the  cooling  surface,  excepting  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  surface  would 
a.ssume  the  form  of  a  very  shallow  dish,  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
diagram : 


FtGUSE  12. — Contraction  of  Mom  cooling  from  one  Side. 

Since  the  tension  would  be  zero  at  the  edge,  it  would  clearly  be  greatest 
at  the  center,  and  here  rupture  would  take  place  in  the  surface  film  when 
the  tension  reached  the  limiting  value.  The  tension  at  the  center  might 
be  relieved  by  cracks  of  various  characters.  A  single  straight  crack  would 
relieve  it  only  in  one  direction,  and  would,  in  fact,  tend  to  increase  ten- 
sion in  the  direction  of  the  crack,  because  the  crack  must  gape,  and  its 
edges  would  therefore  slightly  exceed  its  median  line  in  length.  This 
form  of  rupture  is  therefore  impossible  under  symmetrical  conditions. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  two  cracks  forming  a  letter  J.  Complete 
relief  at  the  center  would  be  afforded  either  by  an  X-shaped  crack  or  by 
one  in  the  form  of  a  Y-  Of  these,  the  latter  has  the  smaller  total  length 
for  a  given  intersected  area.  Now,  the  cracks  wull  clearly  form  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  per  unit  length  of  crack, 
and  hence  the  rupture  will  take  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y-  This  wdll 
afford  total  relief  at  the  center  and  partial  relief  at  surrounding  points. 
This  relief,  under  symmetrical  conditions,  must  be  equally  distributed, 
and  therefore  the  three  cracks  must  make  with  one  another  angles  of 
120^ 

This  simple  inference  is  confirmed  by  observation.  Thus,  if  one  allows 
a  vessel  containing  melted  wax  to  cool  slowly,  an  excessively  thin  trans- 
parent film  forms  on  the  surface.  Then  a  minute  opaque  Y  becomes 
mble  near  the  center.  This  is  due  to  the  cracking  of  the  film  and  the 
gre^t  acceleration  of  the  process  of  solidification  on  the  sharp  exposed 
edges.  So,  too,  a  slight  })low  on  glass  often  produces  cracks  in  the  same 
shape.  Cracks  in  asphalt  pavements  frequently  show  a  tendency  to  the 
^ame  fonn ;  so  do  those  in  drying  mud,  and  many  of  the  divisional  sur- 
faces in  columnar  lava  meet  one  another  at  angles  approaching  120°. 

As  the  cooling  progresses  the  cracks  must  extend  from  the  center;  but 
the  longer  they  are  the  less  is  the  relief  w'hich  they  afford  in  the  circle 
cirruniscribing  their  extremities  and,  unless  the  cooling  area  is  small, 
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other  cracks  must  form.  Either,  then,  rupture  will  take  place  at  new 
centers  or  the  original  cracks  will  branch  at  their  ends.  A  greater 
amount  of  relief  for  a  given  length  of  crack  will  be  aflforded  by  the  latter 
method.  The  branches  will  be  thrown  off  at  angles  of  120°  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  first  cracks  formed  this  angle.  As  the  process  contiuuftj 
the  branching  will  be  repeated,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  will  l)e 
divided  into  regular  hexagons.  The  more  slowly  the  cooling  progressts 
the  smaller  will  be  the  tension  in  the  exposed  surface  and  the  lai>?er  will 
the  hexagons  be. 


^^ 


Figure  13.  —Primary  tension  Cracks. 

• 

In  some  cases  tension  may  accumulate  in  one  of  the  hexagons  after 
division  to  such  an  extent  that  a  secondary  rupturing  takes  place.  This 
too  will  begin  by  three  radiating  cracks  at  the  center,  and  these  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  greatest  tensions  or  to  the  lines  joining  opposite 
angles  of  the  hexagon.  They  will  thus  divide  the  hexagon  into  ine<iui- 
lateral  pentagons,  and  the  secondary  fissures  will  be  at  right  angles  IC' 
the  sides  of  the  hexagon. 


FiQURK  lA.Seeondary  tension  Cracks. 


The  tensions  are  due  to  stresses  acting  at  the  isothermal  surfaces  and 
tangential  to  them.  Hence,  if  the  mass  cools  faster  at  one  side  than  at 
the  other,  the  resulting  columns  will  be  curved  and  will  everywhere  l>e 
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perpendicular  to  the  isotherms  for  which  the  tensions  reach  the  limit  of 
cohesion. 

Each  of  the  columns  cools  as  a  separate  body,  and  if  the  following 
figure  represents  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  them,  the  dotted  lines  approxi- 
mately represent  the  position  of  the  isotherms.  In  the  separate  column 
the  tension  will  be  greatest  at  the  edges,  because  these,  exposing  a  great 
surface  per  unit  volume,  will  chill  most  rapidly.  When  the  column  has 
reached  a  suflBcient  independent  length,  the  tension  on  the  edges  will  be 
80  great  that  they  will  rupture  perpendicularly  to  the  isotherms.  These 
ruptures  will  cut  inward  from  the  sharp  edges  and  divide  the  columns 
laterally  by  cup-shaped  surfaces.  The  interval  between  these  vertical 
subdivisions  of  the  column  depends  on  the  amount  of  tension  which  the 
mass  can  stand  without  rupture,  and  will  evidently  be  of  the  same  order 
as  the  diameters  of  the  columns  themselves. 


FioitRE  15.—  Cooling  of  Columns. 

The  foregoing  deductions  all  correspond  very  closely  to  the  phenomena 
of  columnar  structure  in  massive  rocks.  Basalts,  diabases,  and  the  like, 
however,  are  far  from  being  homogeneous,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the 
surfaces  of  the  columns  should  be  so  smooth.  If  one  were  to  cut  a 
suitable  bar  of  diabase  and  break  it  by  tension  in  a  testing  machine  the 
fracture  would  certainly  be  much  rougher  than  the  side  of  a  diabase 
column.  This  seems  to  be  accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  fact  that 
rupture  probably  takes  place  immediately  after  solidification  of  the 
groundniass  and  before  any  diflference  in  rate  of  cooling  between  the 
embedded  crystals  and  the  groundmass  has  locally  weakened  the  colic- 
sion  of  the  latter.  When  masses  of  mud  in  drying  out  split  into  columnar 
fragments,  the  torn  surfaces  are  less  smooth  and  the  divisions  less  regular  * 


Review  of  Theories  of  slaty  Cleavage. 

Mliy  Needfid. — So  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  geologists  to  systems 
of  faulted  fissures  that  the  field  may  be  said  to  be  a  new  one.     I  know 

•  There  jgfta  intimate  connection  between  the  problem  of  columnar  Btruoturc  and  that  of  the 
dlTi^ion  of  gpctce  with  minimum  partitional  area.  See  an  investigation  of  the  latter  subject  by  Sir 
Wiltiam  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin),  Mittag-Leiflers  Acta  Math  ,  vol.  U,  1887-88,  p.  121,  and  Plnt<»an, 
Statique  des  Liquids,  vol.  1. 

XI^BuLi..  Gkoi..  8oc.  Am.,  Vol  4,  1802. 
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of  no  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  the  subject  prior  to 
a  paper  already  cited,  in  which  I  discussed  those  cases  of  rupture  in 
which  the  deformation  could  properiy  be  regarded  as  infinitesimal.  The 
results  there  reached  have  been  born  out  by  further  observation.  In 
this  paper  the  investiiration  has  been  extended  to  cases  of  faulted  fissures 
in  which  deformation  of  the  rock  is  finite,  and  the  conclusions  certainly 
accord  with  very  numerous  observations  which  I  have  made  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California  and  elsewhere,  nor  are  any  facts  known  to  me  which 
seem  in  conflict  with  the  theory  presented. 

On  the  other  hand,  jointing  and  slaty  cleavage  have  been  much  di:?- 
cussed.  Some  authorities  regard  them  as  closely  allied,  while  others 
refer  them  to  radically  different  causes.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  on  slaty  cleavage  and  various  theories  have  been  propounded  to 
account  for  it.  The  theory  here  advanced  is  new,  and  I  may  say  that  it 
is  a  surprise  to  myself.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  theory  which  refer? 
slaty  structure  to  a  pressure  perpendicular  to  a  fixed  plane  of  resistance 
and  parallel  to  two  lateral  constraining  planes  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
combination  seems  too  artificial.  The  chances  against  its  occurrence 
seem  too  large  when  the  frequency  of  slaty  structure  is  considered.  I 
did  not  anticipate,  howfever,  that  analysis  would  show  so  large  a  range 
of  conditions  under  which  slaty  structure  might  result,  and  I  entertaine^l 
the  idea  that  if  a  slanting  force  produced  slaty  cleavage  the  force  would 
slant  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  slate.  I  have  been  led  by  j)urely 
algebraical  reasoning  to  believe  that  the  force  may  be  inclined  to  the 
fixed  plane  within  very  wide  limits,  covering  at  least  60^,  and  that  in 
all  cases  the  plane  of  the  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the 
slate. 

Under  thase  circumstances  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  in  review 
the  principal  theories  hitherto  advanced  and  to  compare  the  new  theory 
with  the  results  of  experiment  and  observation. 

Origin  of  Jointing. — Joints  are  commonly  nearly  plane  surfaces  dividing 
rock  masses  and  arranged  in  groups,  the  members  of  which  are  parallel 
to  one  another.  Fault  fissures  are  also  frecjuently  arranged  in  similar 
groups,  and  show  similarly  flat  surfaces,  the  term  joint  being  employed 
when  the  amount  of  relative  motion  on  the  divisional  surfaces  is  imper- 
ceptible or  is  regarded  as  negligible.  Jointing  has  been  referred  to  ten- 
sile stresses  by  distinguished  authorities,  including  W.  Hopkins,  but  the 
correctness  of  this  reference  has  been  questioned.  Thus,  Professor  W. 
King,*  after  special  investigation,  stated  his  opinion  that,  in  their  original 
condition,  the  walls  of  joints  were  in  close  contact,  and  protested  against 
the  classification  of  columnar  structure  with  jointing.     Mr  G.  K.  Gil- 

*  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acnd.,  vol.  25, 1875,  p.  005. 
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bert*  also  draws  a  contrast  between  the  divisions  of  a  mass  due  to 
shrinkage  cracks  and  those  known  as  jointing. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  jointing  is  due  to  mechanical  causes ; 
for  joint  planes  cut  through  conglomerates  with  almost  the  same  regu- 
larity that  they  divide  the  most  homogeneous  rocks.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  due  either  to  tensile  stresses  or  to  comi)ressive  stresses.  In  the 
fomier  case  the  joints  must  gape  when  first  formed.  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  Professor  King  was  correct  in  asserting  that  the  surfaces  are  usually 
in  close  contact  immediately  after  rupture.  In  very  many  cases  disloca- 
tion has  taken  place  on  jointed  surfaces  and,  where  this  has  occurred, 
any  irr^ularity  in  the  surface  will  force  the  walls  asunder. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  columnar  structure 
of  lava  is  easily  accounted  for,  but  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  such  a 
system  of  divisions  as  occurs  in  jointing  can  be  accounted  for  by  ten- 
sion.f 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  joints  are  fully  accounted  for  by  pressure,  direct  or  inclined ; 
but  to  this  statement  there  is  one  exception.  If  joints  are  produced  by 
pressure,  they  are  due  to  a  tendency  of  the  rock  to  move  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  joint  plane ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  tendency  to 
faulting.  Hence,  if  pressure  is  the  cause,  there  is  no  distinction,  except- 
ing one  of  degree,  between  joints  and  faults. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  faults  are  often  met  with  on  joint 
planes,  yet  this  association  is  no  proof  that  the  two  phenomena  are  not, 
as  they  have  often  been  assumed  to  be,  independent  of  one  another. 
But  the  study  of  many  thousand  divisional  planes  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  joints  by  almost  every  geologist  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  jointing  and  the  faulting  are  concomitant.  The 
faults  are  often  extremely  small,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  in  a  system 
of  joint  planes  throws  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  less  cannot  be  detected  ; 
and  where  the  rock  is  hard,  slickensided  surfaces  will  be  found  even 
when  the  relative  movement  is  much  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 
Few  geologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  faults  of  such  tiny 
dimensions,  and  I  believe  that  the  distinction  between  faults  and  joints 
has  arisen  from  this  omission.  Partings  due  to  tension  would  be  free 
from  slickensides. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  refutation  of  this  conclusion  is  to  be  found 


•Am.  Joar.  Scl.,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  50. 

f  DiTtfltonal  surfaces  produced  by  pret<Hure  differ  from  thoHe  produced  by  tension  in  a  manner 
whtuh  is  distinguished  even  in  ordinary  parlance.  Rupture  under  tenhion  is  only  another  name 
fi>r  (fnntig^  while  division  under  prcMMure  always  inrol  vch  a»  an  essential  feature  that  sort  of  cutting 
which  is  performed  with  bcinnorH  or  shears.  Thus  the  very  similes  employed  in  describing  rock 
fnirtures  often  indicate  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  mechanical  proces.ses  involved,  even  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  phenomena  with  a  less  natural  theory. 
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in  the  fact  that  joints  frequently  die  out;  but  faulted  fissures,  even  thase 
carrying  important  ore  deposits  or  considerable  dikes,  also  die  out. 
Nevertheless,  the  dying  out  of  joints  shows  that  the  movements  involved 
must  at  some  points  be  microscopic,  and  indeed  submicroscopic. 

M  Daubree  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  jointed  structure  in  the 
most  striking  manner  by  pressure  on  mixtures  of  beeswax  and  resin. 
The  following  cut  is  copied  from  his  experimental  geology  and  explains 
itself: 


\ 


FiouRE  If}.— Daubrfe^s  Experiment  on  Crushing. 


Here,  as  in  nature,  there  are  joints  which  die  out,  but  they  are  associ- 
ated with  faults  of  measurable  throw.  The  system  of  divisions  is  pre- 
cisely that  deduced  for  a  direct  j)ressure  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
paper  from  the  theory  of  strain. 

Still  another  lesson  can  be  learned  from  this  experiment.  The  sides 
of  the  crushed  column  bulge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  plastic 
deformation  has  taken  place  as  well  as  rupture.  Now  since  these  rup- 
tures can  be  conceived  only  as  relative  tangential  movements  pushed  t^) 
the  limit  of  cohesion,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  plastic  deformation 
also  must  consist  in  relative  tangential  movement,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
same  directions  as  the  joints,  but  not  reaching  the  limit  of  cohesion.  If 
one  inquires  what  is  the  effect  of  this  plastic  movement  on  the  structure 
of  the  mass,  one  can  only  reply  that  it  must  be  something  very  analo- 
gous to  flchistosity. 
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Others  have  made  experiments  with  similar  results.  It  is  well  known 
that  cast  iron,  building  stone  and  similar  substances,  crushed  in  testing 
machines,  do  not  yield  on  planes  parallel  to  the  support,  but  at  angles 
approximating  to  45^,  when  the  slabs  are  broader  than  they  are  thick. 
Not  all  of  the  cracks  pass  through  the  masses  experimented  upon.  The 
shibs  are  somewhat  deformed,  and,  in  short,  the  phenomena  are  strictly 
comparable  with  those  of  M  Daubree's  experiment,  though  less  bril- 
Hantly  illustrated. 

Joint  uig  and  Clef  wage. — Many  geologists  have  been  struck  by  the  inti- 
mate manner  in  which  jointing  and  cleavage  (whether  schistose  or  slaty) 
are  associated,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  tendency  to  assert 
or  imply  a  relationship  between  them,  even  in  spite  of  an  assumed  theo- 
retical difference  in  origin.  Professor  William  King  advanced  the 
hypothesis  in  1857  that  slaty  cleavage  was  derived  from  jointing,  the 
jointed  surfaces  having  been  welded  under  pressure.  This  conclusion, 
indeed,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  adopted  by  any  other  observer; 
but  rejection  of  the  conclusion  does  not  imply  rejection  of  the  facts  upon 
which  it  was  based — viz.,  that  dislocated  jointing  occurs  "  developed  to  a 
degree  of  fineness  bordering  on  that  of  mineral  cleavage,"  as  at  Carragrian, 
near  Galway,  and  the  occasional  alternation  of  joints  with  parallel  slaty 
cleavage.*  Professor  A.  Heim  distinguishes  cleavage  due  to  microscopic 
dislocated  joints  from  cleavages  unattended  by  joints,  or  true  slaty  cleav- 
ages. Of  these  he  makes  two  classes :  "  micro-cleavage,"  consisting  in  a 
flattening  of  the  component  grains  of  the  rock,  and  cleavage  due  to  the 
re-arrangement  by  pressure  of  previously  existing  scales  in  positions  more 
and  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure.  All  three  varie- 
ties are  associated  so  intimately,  according  to  Heim,  as  to  be  found  in 
one  and  the  same  thin  section.  Even  in  cases  of  pure  micro-cleavage 
relative  movement  without  fracture  in  adjoining  cleavage  planes  may  be 
detected .f  M  Daubr6e  sj)eak8  of  "  the  surfaces  of  slipping  which  pro- 
duce schistosity ; "  t  ^^  H.  C.  Sorby  has  described  cases  of  discontinuity 
on  a  microscopic  scale  which  lead  to  cleavage;  Messrs  Geikie,  Peach  and 
Home  describe  fluxion  structure  and  shearing  as  productive  of  schistosity 
and  highly  cleaved  rocks,  the  planes  of  cleavage  being  parallel  to  the 
thrust  plane,§  and  other  similar  observations  could  be  cited  to  show  that 
relative  tangential  motion  and  slaty  cleavage  are  at  least  most  intimately 
associated  in  nature. 

Pheiumiena  of  slatij  Cleavage. — Workers  in  slate  distinguish  not  only  the 
cleavage  faces,  but  also  "  side  "  and  **  end."     Most  slates  can  be  split  only 


♦Trana.  R.  Irinh  Aeatl.,  vol.  2n,  1875,  p.  612,  et  passim. 
t  Moch.  der  GebirKH^>ildung,  vol.  2,  1878,  pp.  64-50. 
X  Etudes  Synth^tiqiios,  1879,  p.  ;i2l. 
I  Nature,  vol.  31, 1884,  pp.  29-35. 
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ill  one  direction,  which  appears  to  be  usually  that  of  the  dip  of  the  slate 
in  it8  original  jjosition.  A  block  of  slate  thus  bears  some  anal<^y  to  a 
block  of  wood,  so  far  as  its  fisaility  ia  concerned.  In  some  cases,  how- 
evRr,  slates  are  said  to  split  erjually  well  from  any  edge  of  a  block. 
Fossils  occurring  in  slate  are  usually  distorted,  and  numerous  iiieasure- 
mente  of  these  fossils  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  In 
which  direction  the  greatest  elongation  and  contraction  have  taken  plact. 
As  might  be  ex|)ected,  these  measurements  do  not  accord  very  closely. 
for  it  is  difficult  to  expose  a  fossil  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  diniL'iv 
sions  are  acces-^ible  without  obscuring  the  relations  of  these  dimensions 
to  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  slate.  Sometimes  there  seems  to  he  no  rela- 
tive distortion  in  the  jilane  of  the  cleavage.  In  other  cases  the  fosslk 
are  greatly  distorted  in  the  cleavage  plane,  the  longer  axis  coinciding 
with  the  dip. 


FiouKi:  n.^SUpi  in  SlaU. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  greatest  elongation  of  the  fossils  is 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  slate,  and  the  greatest  i'i>n- 
traction  perpendicular  to  this  direction.  This  implies  that  there  lias 
been  no  Ijuigential  movement  among  the  lamina?,  or  that  there  is  no 
fluxion  structure  and  no  close  jointing  or  "Au8weichungsclivage"intlie 
nick ;  for  in  any  such  ease  the  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  must  fail  to 
coincide  with  the  dip,  tlie  strike,  and  the  perpendicular  to  the  cloavaiie. 
Now  these  structures  are  known  to  he  frequent  in  slaty  rocks  and  'li^- 
tinguishahle  from  true,  slaty  cleavage  only  under  the  microscope.  Tht 
deductions  from  the  moasurements  of  the  fo.sails  can  therefore  be  onlj' 
approximately  true.  I  have  myself  seen  fossils  in  slate  in  which  fluxii'" 
structure  was  jdainly  manifested,  in  my  opinion,  ami  in  that  of  an  emi- 
nent paleontologist  whom  I  consulted.  Slaty  developments  of  crystal- 
line rocks  are  by  no  means  unknown,  and  these  are  closely  allied  to 
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ichistose  rocks,  in  which  crystals  have  certainly  undergone  distortions 
involving  fluxion  phenomena. 

In  slate  quarries  there  are  usually  "  steps ''  produced  by  the  presence 
in  the  slate  of  strata  differing  in  lithological  character  from  the  hulk  of 
the  rock.  The  cleavage  is  deflected  by  these  strata,  and  when  they  are 
sharply  defined  the  deflection  is  also  sharp.  When  the  cleavage  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  stratification  the  deflection  is  nearly  or  quite  imper- 
ceptible, and  it  seems  to  be  maximum  when  the  angle  approaches  45**. 
The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  .from  Mr  Alfred  Marker's 
admirable  memoir  on  slaty  cleavage.* 

All  of  the  above  phenomena  must  of  course  be  accounted  for  in  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  slaty  cleavage. 

Theories  of  slaty  Cleavage. — The  earlier  geologists  naturally  associated 
slaty  cleavage  and  mineral  cleavage,  and  ascribed  both  to  the  same  or 
similar  causes.  Professor  John  Phillips  was  the  first  to  offer  a  mechani- 
cal explanation.!  In  doing  so  he  was  prudently  indefinite.  He  de- 
scribed the  distortion  as  a  "  creeping  movement  among  the  particles  of 
the  rock,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  roll  them  forward  in  a  direction 
always  uniform  over  the  same  tract  of  country."  This  language  has  been 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  simple  **  shearing  motion," 
but  it  will  by  no  means  bear  this  limited  construction.  Phillips  had  in 
mind  a  rotational  strain  and  a  fluxional  structure,  but  his  paper  contains 
nothing  to  indicate  the  Absence  of  forces  acting  perpendicularly  to  the 
cleavage  planes.  He  neither  denies  nor  asserts  the  cooperation  of  such 
forces.  He  also  says  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  theory  was  applicable 
only  to  heterogeneous  matter,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  supposed 
that  slate  might  be  produced  from  homogeneous  substances. 

Mr  D.  Sharpe  explained  the  structure  as  due  to  the  contraction  of  rock 
in  the  line  of  pressure  and  a  partially  compensating  elongation  at  right 
angles  to  it.  This  strain  is  one  of  two  dimensions,  and  consists  of  a 
simple  shear  (not  a  shearing  motion)  with  a  cubical  compression.  The 
fissility  produced  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  fracture  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  pressure  would  run  along  the  flattest  faces  of  the  compo- 
nent grains  and  meet  the  smallest  number  of  them.  This  explanation 
implies  that  the  mass  is  heterogeneous,  and  that  the  adhesion  between 
the  component  particles  is  smaller  than  the  cohesion  within  the  particles.J 

Dr  H.  C.  Sorby,  to  whom  geology  owes  so  great  a  debt  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  lithological  research,  natur- 


•  Brit.  A990C.  Ad.  S*'i.,  IS85,  p.  813.  Mr  Hiirker'H  paper  contAins  very  full  citntionH  of  the  litonitiire 
of  Mute,  and  the  render  who  cares  to  pursue  the  subject  in  advised  to  coiiRult  it.  Xo  attempt  Is 
m«de  in  the  present  paper  to  Kive  a  full  bibliography. 

t  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1843,  p.  61. 

tQ.  Jour  0«ol.  Soc,  Tol.  5, 1849,  p.  128. 
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ally  attacked  the  question  from  a  microscopical  standpoint.  He  found 
that  the  mica  of  the  slates  was  largely  concordant  with  the  cleavage  and 
referred  the  fissility  to  the  effect  of  direct  pressure  in  deflecting  mica 
scales  toward  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure.* 

This  theory  is  supplementary  to  that  of  Mr  Sharpe,  and  it  is  to  the 
united  effect  of  the  flattening  and  deflection  that  slaty  cleavage  is  now 
usually  ascribed. 

Mr  A.  Laugel  assumed  on  the  authority  of  Sharpe  that  the  strain  con- 
sists of  a  simple  shear.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  a  simple  shear 
in  a  homogeneous  mass  the  planes  of  least  resistance  (or,  as  I  have  called 
them,  of  maximum  tangential  strain)  stand  at  an  angle  with  the  axes 
of  the  shear  dependent  upon  the  deformation.  In  the  notation  of  this 
paper  f  he  reached  the  result  taii^  w  ---  BjA.  He  gave  no  proof  of  this, 
however,  and  did  not  explain  how  the  double  cleavage  implied  in  this 
equation  of  the  second  degree  could  be  reduced  to  the  simple  cleavage 
of  slate.J  In  my  opinion  he  was  on  the  right  path  to  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation, but  he  certainly  did  not  achieve  it. 

Professor  John  Tyndall's  famous  experiments  on  slaty  cleavage  in 
wax  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  were  published  in  18.56.^ 
He  dissented  from  Sorby's  theory,  regarding  his  wax  as  homogeneoius, 
and  finding  that  the  intermixture  of  scales  rather  interfered  with  than 
promoted  cleavage.  Dr  Sorby  replied  to  Tyndall,  citing  experiments  of 
his  own  on  clay  mixed  with  mica  scales  and  pointing  out  that  wax  con- 
tains prismatic  crystals ;  so  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  wax  must  be  consid- 
ered as  composed  of  elongated  elements  capable  of  re-arrangement  by 
pressure,  according  to  his  theory.] | 

Mr  Daubree  found  that  clav  without  mica  scales  when  extruded 
through  a  small  opening  assumes  a  schistose  structure,  the  lamination 
being  close  in  proportion  as  the  material  is  more  finely  divided.^!  ^^^ 
also  obtained  evidence  of  schistose  structure  in  flint  glass,  softened  by 
heat  and  forced  through  an  opening.  In  this  case  at  least  there  could 
be  no  question  that  the  resultant  structure  was  independent  of  hetero- 
geneous particles. 

Dr  Sorby  made  an  addition  to  his  theory  of  slaty  cleavage  in  1880. 
In  his  original  theory  it  was  assumed  that  the  mica  before  comi)ression 
was  distributed  through  the  mass  without  any  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mica  scales  in  shale  are,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  to  the  bedding. 


•Etl.  New  Phil.  Mng.,  vol.  r>r),  18:»3,  p.  137. 

tSee  formula  (9).  p.  :B. 

JComptesi  Rondus,  vol.  40, 185r>,  p.  978. 

I  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  12,  18."»f),  p.  :n. 

B  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 18.-><J,  p.  127. 

^G^l.  Exp.,  1879,  p.  413. 
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In  certain  cases,  however,  he  observed  that  the  bedding  was  almost 
obUterated  by  the  disturbances  due  to  the  pressure.  The  supplementary 
hypothesis  is  that  the  preliminary  effect  of  i)re8sure  is  to  p;ive  the  mica 
an  irregular  distribution,  the  final  effect  being  to  rearrange  the  mica 
scales  in  the  planes  of  cleavage.* 

Objections  to  the  Hypothesis  of  HeterogeneUy — In  my  opinion,  there  are 
the  gravest  objections  to  the  hypothesis  that  slaty  cleavage  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  homogeneity  of  a  rock  mass  which  has  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  force.  Neither  Tyndall  nor  Daubr^e  found  that  the  presence 
of  scales  promoted  schistosity,  but  just  the  reverse.  The  wax  employed 
by  Tyndall  may  have  consisted  largely  of  prismatic  bodies ;  but  before 
pressing  his  wax  he  softened  it,  making  these  bodies,  as  well  as  their 
groundmass,  very  plastic.  He  also  kneaded  the  mass,  so  that  the  com- 
ponent particles  must  have  welded.  Even  if  every  one  of  the  prisms  had 
assumed  a  horizontal  position,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
cohesion  between  Ihem  and  the  groundmass  of  the  wax  was  feebler  than 
that  between  the  different  portions  of  any  one  prism,  or  that  any  schis- 
tosity, at  all  approaching  slaty  cleavage,  would  have  resulted.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  Daubr6e's  experiments  on  clay. 

Dr  Sorby's  supplementary  hypothesis  is  suggestive  in  the  same  con- 
nection. All  geologists  will  grant  that  disturbances  are  sometimes  such 
as  nearly  or  quite  to  obliterate  the  bedding  of  shales,  but  none  will  assert 
that  this  is  a  condition  of  slaty  cleavage.  We  all  know  that  the  bedding 
is  often  most  distinctly  preserved  in  masses  of  roofing  slate,  and  that  the 
lamination  is  not  infrequently  fairly  re;5ular.  In  such  cases  it  seems  to 
rae  impossible  to  contend  that  the  mica  scales  originally  concordant  with 
the  bedding  have  been  stirred  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  distributed 
at  all  angles  through  the  mass.  Again,  there  are  many  somewhat  indu- 
rated shales  not  affected  by  slaty  cleava;^e  in  which  there  are  countless 
mica  scales,  nearly  all  of  them  concordant  with  the  bedding.  If  the  dis- 
tribution of  mica  scalci  constituted  the  fissility  called  slaty  cleavage, 
such  beds  should  split  like  slate  in  the  planes  of  bedding.  Such  beds 
are  sometimes  fissile  to  a  certain  extent,  but  cases  in  which  this  fissility 
could  be  mistaken  for  slaty  cleavage  arc  very  rare,  if,  indeed,  any  are 
known.  When  rocks  split  along  their  lamination  at  all  like  slate,  geolo- 
gists expect  to  find,  and  usually  do  find,  that  the  rock  possesses  true  slaty 
cleavage  coinciding  locally  in  direction  with  the  planes  of  bedding,  but 
superinduced  upon  and  independent  of  bedding. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  Mr  Sharpc's  theory  of  the  flattening  of  the 
rock  components.  It  affords  no  explanation  of  Professor  TyndalFs  ex- 
periments, and  were  it  correct  some  fine-grained  sandstones,  at  any  rate, 

*Q.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxvi,  1880,  p.  73. 
XlI^BcLL.  OioL.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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would  cleave  along  the  bedding  exactly  like  slate,  which  does  not  accord 
with  observation  * 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  no  theory  of  slaty  cleavage  will  be 
satisfactory  which  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  homogeneous  matter. 

Analysis  of  Experiments. — Slaty  cleavage  has  been  produced  artificially 
in  several  different  ways.  Plastic  substances  compressed  between  rigid 
masses  exhibit  such  cleavage ;  so  too  do  plastic  masses  extruded  through 
small  openings ;  poor  qualities  of  iron  or  brass  when  drawn  to  wire  oft4?n 
show  thin  splinters,  indicating  the  presence  of  cleavage ;  metals,  pa.stry 
and  clay  rolled  out  into  sheets  show  similar  fissility,  and,  as  Professor  E. 
Reyer  has  pointed  out,  the  bruise  produced  on  soft  rocks  by  a  slanting 
blow  with  a  pick  exhibits  a  like  structure.f 

These  cases  seem  very  different,  but  tliey  must  have  common  features, 
unless,  indeed,  slaty  cleavage  is  due  to  essentially  diverse  causes.  Mo:?t 
of  the  mechanical  oi)erations  indicated  are  very  complicated,  but  their 
common  features  may  be  reduced  to  simple  terms  by  considering  a  very 
small  cubical  portion  of  the  mass  before  distortion  and  inquiring  how  it 
is  affected  by  strain. 
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FiouRB  IS.— Origin  of  Cleavage  in  Wire. 

If  one  end  of  a  wire  is  filed  to  a  flat  surface  perpendicular  to  its  axis, 
and  the  wire  is  then  drawn  through  two  or  tliree  successive  holes  of  a 
draw-plate  so  that  the  flat  end  is  the  last  to  come  through,  it  will  he 
found  that  this  end  has  become  concave.  If  one  considers  a  small  cuhe 
in  the  undistorted  wire,  not  on  the  axis,  it  is  clear  that  this  cube  will  he 
converted  into  an  oblique  parallelopiped,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  foregoing 
diagram,  showing  the  wire  in  section. 

The  concentric  layers  of  the  wire  move  upon  one  another  much  like 
the  joints  of  a  telescope.  The  little  cube  is  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis,  its  height  is  diminished,  and  its  right  angles  in  the  plane  of  the 
axis  are  converted  into  acute  or  obtuse  ones.  It  is  clear  that  the  sphere 
which  might  be  inscribed  in  the  small  cube  has  been  distorted  to  an 
ellipsoid,  the  major  axis  of  which  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal as  the  strain  increases.  The  strain  is  thus  a  rotational  one,  and, 
according  to  the  theory  of  strain  set  forth  in  this  paper,  a  cleavage  should 
be  developed  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 


•  See  p  74. 

fTheoretiacho  Geologie,  1888,  p.  577. 
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If  a  bar  were  substituted  for  a  wire,  and  slots  for  the  circular  openings 
of  the  draw-plate,  the  strain  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  that  pro- 
duced by  an  inclined  pressure  acting  on  a  rigidly  supported  cube.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case  the  end  of  the  bar  would  also 
become  concave,  and  that  evidences  of  schistosity  would  appear. 

When  a  plastic  mass  is  extruded  through  a  small  opening,  whether 
circular  or  rectangular,  the  action  is  very  similar  to  that  involved  in 
drawing  wire,  excepting  that  the  external  force  is  a  pressure  instead  of  a 
tension.  The  friction  on  the  moulding  surface  delays  the  motion  of  the 
external  layers  relatively  to  the  internal  layers,  and  so-called  fluxion 
structure  results.  In  the  following  diagram  it  is  plain  that  a  cube  of  the 
plastic  mass  at  a  would  become  an  oblique  parallelopipedon  at  6.* 
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Figure  19. — Dtvelopmcnt  of  Cleavage  by  Eztrution. 

When  an  oblique  blow  is  struck  with  a  pick  the  bruise  will  manifestly 
show  a  distortion  of  a  very  small  cube  similar  to  those  already  considered. 

The  case  of  a  direct  pressure,  such  as  was  employed  by  Professor  Tyn- 
(lall,  seems  at  first  sight  very  different  from  the  foregoing.  To  convince 
myself  as  to  the  mechanics  of  the  matter  I  repeated  his  experiments, 
with  the  following  results :  t  A  cake  of  wax  can  be  compressed  to  less 
than  half  its  thickness  between  glass  plates  well  greased  with  a  heavy 
oil  without  bulging  of  the  edges,  as  shown  in  figure  20,  a,  b.  If  such 
cakes  are  cooled  to  — 15°  C.  they  show  no  slaty  cleavage,  but  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  split  at  an  angle  of  some  60°,  more  or  less,  to  the  line  of 
pressure.  If  the  plates  are  not  greased,  but  only  wet  with  water,  as  in 
Tyndairs  experiments,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  bulge  along  the 

*M  Daabr^e,  in  his  G^logie  Exp^rimentale,  records  Ntrtking  experimenta  on  thitt  mode  of  de> 
forniatioD. 

f  Whit«  wux  is  >)etterthan  yellow  for  the  purpose  of  this  experiment.  To  get  comparable  maftses 
least  cylindrical  cakes  at  us  low  a  temperature  jw  priicticaViie.  These  were  cooled  off  and  then 
tc«pt  in  water  at  aliout  4/tfi  C.  for  an  hour  or  more.  Below  thin  temperature  the  wax  is  too  brittle  to 
mould  with  ease  or  rapidity.  The  compressed  caikes  were  cooled  in  ice  and  salt.  Cakes  chilled 
withoat  preliminary  distortion  show  no  cleavage  undi^r  the  hammer  or  chisel,  and  crack  very  like 
fi De-grained  basalt. 
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edges,  80  that  the  cake  assumes  the  fonii  of  an  ordinary  American  cheese. 
Cakes  compressed  to  one-quarter  of  their  thickness  were  very  greatly 
distorted  in  this  sense,  as  sliown  in  figure  20,  c.  W lien  cooled  and  struck 
sharply  on  the  edge  with  a  hammer,  they  sliowed  slaty  cleavage.  The 
character  of  the  distortion  of  a  small  included  cube  follows  from  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  mass,  and,  as  appears  from  the  following  diagram,  it  is  a 
distortion  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  cube  is  subjected  to 
inclined  pressure,  as  illustrated  in  figure  6,  B,  page  56. 

The  reason  for  the  bulgini^  edges  is  at  once  seen  to  be  the  frictional 
resistance  between  the  glass  plates  and  the  escaping  wax.  This  resist- 
ance, combined  with  the  vertical  pressure,  gives  resultant  forces,  marked 
r  r  in  the  figure,  which  are  not  vertical  but  lie  on  conical  surfaces  about 
the  central  vertical  axis.  When  this  friction  is  obviated  bv  the  use  of  a 
lubricant,  so  that  a  nearly  uniform  distribution  of  pressure  is  obtained, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  relative  horizontal  motion  among  the  layers,  and 
in  a  dozen  or  more  trials  with  lubricators  I  failed  to  find  anv  trace  of 
horizontal  cleavage.  A  tendency  to  cleave  is  sensible  in  these  cases,  but 
it  coincides  with  the  planes  of  maximum  tangential  strain  as  nearly  as 
the  imperfection  of  the  surfaces  enabled  me  to  judge. 


Fkiure  '2s).—De\'dopm(:nt  of  Cleavage  by  direct  Pressure. 


Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  Professor  Tyndall's  brilliant  experiment 
has  been  misinterpreted.  He  i)roduced  slaty  cleavage  not  by  a  pressure 
uniformly  distributed  and  vertical  to  the  cleavage  planes,  but  by  a  sys- 
tem of  forces  inclined  to  the  cleavage  planes. 

The  effect  of  rolling  metal,  clay,  or  pastry  is  similar  to  that  of  direct 
pressure  combined  with  lateral  friction.  A  cake  of  plastic  material  is 
reduced  to  a  sheet  with  bulging  edges  like  figure  20,  c,  and  an  infinitesi- 
mal cubical  portion  of  the  mass  is  distorted  as  in  the  other  cases. 

I  am  aware  of  no  other  ways  in  which  slaty  cleavage  has  been  pro- 
duce<l  artificiallv.  In  all  of  those  discussed  the  distortion  attending? 
develo])ment  of  tlie  cleavage  is  substantially  the  same.  The  elementary 
cube  is  deformed  as  it  would  be  by  a  force  inclined  to  one  face  of  the 
cube  when  the  opposite  face  rests  ui)on  an  inflexible  support.  In  some 
cases  there  is  lateral  constraint ;  in  others  there  is  none.  The  splinters 
on  rolled  metal  and  pastry  seem  to  show  that  the  cleavage  developed  i^^ 
not  quite  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  mass. 
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It  might  seem  as  if  the  varying  directions  of  pressure  detected  in  Tyn- 
dall's  experiment  were  geologically  unimportant.  Granting  that  the 
vertical,  uniform  pressure  at  first  applied  to  the  wax  is  conically  resolved, 
does  it  not  follow  that  in  orogenic  movements  also  a  similar  resolution 
occurs ;  so  that,  after  all,  slaty  cleavage  is  due  to  a  pressure  originally 
uniformly  distributed  and  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage?  This  query 
nuwt  receive  a  negative  reply. 

The  reason  why  the  pressure  in  the  experiment  is  resolved  into  a 
conical  system  of  forces  is  that  the  bodies  between  which  the  wax  is 
8(lueozed  do  not  themselves  yield  sensibly.  Thus  horizontal  relative 
motion  attended  by  friction  is  brought  about.  Were  these  bodies  as 
soft  as  the  wax,  they  too  would  extend  laterally  and  the  pressure 
would  remain  uniformly  distributed.  It  would  also  produce  no  slaty 
cleavage. 

In  orogenic  movements  there  is  seldom  any  diversity  between  the 
resistance  of  adjoining  rock  masses  approaching  the  difference  between 
plates  of  glass  and  warm  wax.  Among  rocks,  therefore,  a  direct  pressure 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  distributed  with  an  approach  to  uniformity,  and  there 
will  be  little  or  no  relative  motion  between  adjoining  rock  masses  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  pressure.  Hence,  also,  important  masses 
of  slate  will  not  be  produced  in  this  way. 

Perhaps  no  combination  is  entirely  wanting  in  mechanical  geology. 
In  artificial  cuttings,  clay  beds  underlying  harder  materials  have  been 
known  to  be  squeezed  out  laterally,  and  these  masses  must  have  been 
affected  like  the  wax  in  TyndalFs  experiment ;  but  this  case  scarcely 
forms  an  important  exception. 

In  most  cases  of  the  geological  occurrence  of  slate  there  is  little  direct 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  formatiorr,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ex- 
periments are  of  so  much  value.  Sometimes,  however,  the  method  of 
fomiation  of  natural  slate  is  clear.  I  refer  especially  to  the  slaty  selvedges 
which  are  not  infreciuently  seen  bounding  small  faults  in  granite  and 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  secondary  action  on 
ruptured  rock.  No  geologist  can  doubt  that  these  selvedges  are  produced 
hy  the  inclined  pressure  attending  faulting,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
distortion  of  an  elementary  cube  would  be  exactly  that  which  so  con- 
stantly accompanies  the  artificial  production  of  slaty  cleavage.  Thus,  in 
**<»me  cases  at  least,  natural  slate  is  produced  by  the  same  means  which 
are  employed  in  producinsf  artificial  slate. 

Behavior  of  included  Grit  BeM  and  Fosnihi. — The  theory  that  slate  is 
produced  by  a  uniformly  distributed  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  such  as  it  has  been  usual  to  suppose  existed  in  Tyndall's 
experiment,  implies  that  the  strain  ellipsoid  is  an  oblate  figure  of  revolu- 
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tion.  In  such  a  slate  a  fossil  which  lay  in  the  cleavage  plane  would 
simply  be  flattened.  From  the  observed  fact  that  fossils  are  frequently, 
though  not  always,  relatively  elongated  to  a  sensible  degree  in  one  direc- 
tion in  the  cleavage  plane,  Mr  Sharpe  inferred  lateral  confinement  as  well 
as  vertical  pressure. 

On  the  theory  of  inclined  pressure,  a  fossil  would  always  be  elongaU^d 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  slate  and  contracted  across  the  grain 
in  the  cleavage  plane,  excepting  when  the  pressure  made  no  angle  with 
the  fixed  plane.  A  still  greater  elongation,  however,  would  take  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  major  ellipsoid  axis,  called  A  in  this  paper,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  and  makes  a  large  angle  with  the  cleavage 
plane.  That  such  distortions  do  exist  I  have  convinced  myself  by  the 
examination  of  specimens,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing any  large  collection  of  fossils  from  slates  with  Teference  to  this  point. 

The  relations  of  beds  of  hard  grit  occurring  in  slate  bear  a  close  rela- 
tion to  those  of  fossils.  If  such  a  bed  were  bounded  by  surfaces  parallel 
to  the  plane  x  y  (or  A  B),  the  bed  would  behave  either  to  a  vertical  or  to 
an  inclined  pressure  as  an  independent  mass.  On  the  currently  accepted 
theory  it  would  develop  a  horizontal  cleavage.  On  the  theory  of  inclined 
pressure  it  would  develop  a  cleavage  in  a  direction  between  that  of  the 
pressure  and  that  of  the  fixed  plane ;  and  this  would  nearly  coincide 
with  the  cleavage  of  the  surrounding  softer  mass,  because  the  direction 
of  cleavage  lies  near  that  of  constant  direction  and  changes  but  little 
during  strain.  The  smaller  the  angle  which  the  force  makes  with  the 
fixed  support!  the  smaller  would  the  divergence  in  the  two  cleavages  be. 

"  Steps  "  are  produced  when  a  grit  bed  cuts  the  cleavage  across  the 
grain,  the  plane  of  the  cleavage  in  the  slate  and  the  surface  of  the  grit 
bed  making  an  acute  angle.  The  grit  is  a  harder  material  than  the  slate, 
and  the  cleavage  developed  in  the  grit  makes  a  larger  angle  with  the 
bedding  than  it  does  in  the  slate. 

To  account  for  steps  according  to  the  theory  of  inclined  pressure  one 
may  consider  the  elementary  stresses  separately.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  shear  in  the  plane  B  C  does  not  tend  to  produce  relative  motion 
on  the  cleavages.  One  may  therefore  suppose  the  stress,  minus  this  shear, 
to  be  applied  to  the  rock  first,  and  this  shear  to  come  into  action  later. 
Figure  22,  a  represents  a  cube  in  the  y  z  plane,  with  a  layer  of  harder 
material  passing  diagonally  through  it.  If  a  shear  and  a  shearing  motion 
or  scission  in  the  x  y  plane  are  impressed  ui)on  this  mass,  both  portions 
must  yield  simultaneously,  because  if  the  force  were  insuflScient  to  strain 
the  harder  layer,  this  would  protect  the  surrounding  mass  from  the  action 
of  the  force.  Hence  these  strains  would  produce  in  both  masses  a  cleav- 
age, the  traces  of  which  on  the  y  z  plane  would  be  parallel  to  o  2,  and 
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the  appearance  of  the  mass  would  be  that  shown  in  figure  22,  6,  where 
the  fine  horizontal  lines  represent  mere  cleavage,  not  partings.  Now  let 
the  final  shear  at  right  angles  to  the  x  y  plane  be  applied.  It  will  elon- 
gate the  mass  in  the  direction  o  z  and  contract  it  in  the  direction  o  y.  But 
since  the  more  rigid  layer  yields  to  this  stress  less  freely  than  that  in 
which  it  is  imbedded,  the  grit  bed  will  rotate  more  nearly  as  if  it  were  a 
rigid  mass,  and  will  assume  such  a  position  as  is  shown  in  figure  22,  c 
In  short,  the  hard  layer  will  be  deflected  in  just  the  game  way  that  an 
imbedded  scale  of  mica  parallel  to  it  would  be  deflected.  Thus  the 
cleavage  in  the  hard  layer  will  not  be  parallel  to  that  in  the  adjoining 
mass  and  will  form  a  larger  angle  to  the  bed  planes. 

It  thus  seems  sufl&cient  to  suppose  the  grit  bed  to  have  a  greater  coef- 
ficient of  rigidity  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  steps.* 


•DrSorby*8  theory  of  this  phenomenon,  as  Htated  hy  Mr  Harker,  is  as  follows:  "Since  the  grit 
yields  less  than  the  slate  to  the  compressive  force,  the  total  roluminal  compression  is  greater  for 
the  slate  than  for  the  grit.  But  near  the  Junction  of  the  two  rocks  the  change  of  dimensions  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  the  bedding  must  be  the  same  for  both.  Consequently,  in  the  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  bedding,  tlie  slate  undergoes  a  less  expansion  (or  greater  compression)  than  the 
grit;  and  the  cleavage  planes,  which  are  in  each  rock  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  greatest 
compression,  will  therefore  be  less  inclined  to  the  bedding  in  the  8lat«  than  they  are  in  the  grit.** 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  explanation,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  it  is  sound. 
It  depends  primarily  upon  the  hypothesis  that  a  large  cubical  condensation  is  involved  in  the 
production  of  slate.  This  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  when  slaty  cleavage  is  produced 
in  moist  clay  or  wax,  for  such  substances  are  probably  compressible  only  to  a  very  minute  extent. 
It  also  implies  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  cubical  compressibility  of  the  grit 
and  the  shale.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  to  suppose  tiiat  such  a  difference  exists.  The  difference 
in  hardness  does  not  imply  such  a  relation,  for  cast  iron,  though  so  much  harder  than  gold,  is 
nearly  three  times  as  compressible ;  but  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  relations  of  compressibility 
are  those  demanded,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  means  is  provided  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  force 
in  the  manner  required  by  Sorby's  theory  of  cleavage. 

One  may  suppose  a  cubical  portion  of  a  rock  mass  to  undergo  tho  pressure  needful  to  develop 
slaty  cleavage  without  change  of  volume,  and  that  cubical  contraction  takes  place  subsequently.  If 
the  mass  contains  a  stratum  of  smaller  compressibility  than  the  remainder,  the  cleavage  on  the 
theory  now  under  consideration  would  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  force  throughout 
tho  mass  before  cubical  contraction  occurred.  In  this  stage  the  mass  would  have  the  appearance 
of  figure  22,  h.  The  effect  of  the  shrinkage  would  then  be  to  deflect  the  slaty  laminae  close  to  the 
contact  in  curves  with  points  of  inflection  at  the  contact,  but  to  leave  the  direction  of  the  cleavage 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  contact  unchanged.  The  appearance  after  cubical  contraction  would 
vunid  then  resemble  that  illustrated  in  the  following  diagram : 


FiouRE  21. — Effects  of  Compressibility. 

But  this  does  not  represent  the  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for;  so  that  although  tho  hypothesis 
of  Tarylng  cubical  compression  would  explain  a  change  of  direction  in  the  surfaces  of  cleavage  at 
the  contact  with  a  gritty  bed,  it  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  account  for  steps. 
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Conclmion  as  to  Slate. — The  fact  that  slaty  structure  occurs  not  only  in 
argillaceous  rocks  but,  though  less  frequently,  in  limestone,  grit  beds, 
granite  and  bnsic  eruptives,  while  it  has  been  artificially  produced  in 
wax,  clay,  metals,  douj^h  and  glass,  throws  much  doubt  on  the  hypothesis 
that  slaty  cleavage  is  due  to  re-arrangement  under  pressure  of  embedded 
flakes  and  grains  of  matter.  This  doubt  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  although  the  component  grains  of  many  undisturbed  shales  and 
sandstones  are  so  arranged  that  their  largest  sections  lie  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  bedding,  such  rocks  do  not  show  any  cleavage  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  slate.  Hence  a  satisfactory  explanation  must  apply  to 
homogeneous  matter. 

Examination  of  the  experimental  methods  of  producing  slaty  structure 
shows  that  in  all  cases  the  distortion  of  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  is 
rotational,  and  is  such  as  would  be  produced  upon  a  cube  resting  on  a 
rigid  support  and  affected  by  an  inclined  force,  with  or  without  the  co- 
operation of  lateral  forces  in  the  plane  of  support. 


FiflURK  22. — Deflection  of  Cleavage  by  Orit, 

The  theory  of  finite  strain  in  viscous  plastic  masses  shows  that  rota- 
tional strains  of  this  description  should  be  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cleavage.  The  grain  of  a  mass  thus  distorted  should  have  an 
absolutely  constant  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  support  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  force.  Elongation  should,  in  general,  take  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  contraction  at  right  angles  to  the  grain 
on  the  cleavage  plane.  When,  however,  the  force  makes  no  angle  with 
the  plane  of  support  there  sliould  be  no  distortion  in  the  plane  of  cleav- 
age. There  should  also  in  all  cases  be  a  second  direction  of  elongation 
perpendicular  to  the  grain  and  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  cleavage 
plane. 

This  theory  explains  at  least  most  of  the  characteristics  of  slate,  in- 
cluding that  of  steps.  The  second  elongation  just  mentioned  certainly 
exists  in  some  cases,  but  I  have  not  data  enoujijh  to  assert  its  universalitv. 
The  practical  difficultioti  of  fully  determining  the  position  of  the  strain 
ellipsoid  from  a  fossil  are  such  that  the  omission  of  other  observers  to 
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note  the  existence  of  this  elongation  does  not  seem  to  me  fatal  to  the 
theory.  Many  observers  have  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  of  elonga- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  slate,  while  few,  if  any,  of  them 
appear  to  have  sought  for  another  direction  of  elongation  not  in  the  plane 
of  cleavage. 

The  theory  here  advanced  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  on  some 
of  the  best-established  facts  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  connecting 
cleavage  in  the  most  intimate  and  definite  manner  with  schistosity,  joint- 
ing, faulting,  and  systems  of  fissures.  It  also  exhibits  the  cleavage  of 
slate  and  the  master  joints,  which  usually  intersect  the  cleavage  planes 
at  very  large  angles,  as  two  features  of  a  single  strain. 

Neither  Ilooke's  law  nor  any  other  exterpolated  generalization  has 
been  employed  in  reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  slaty  struc- 
ture. Poisson's  hypothetical  solid  was  assumed  only  in  an  example 
in  order  that  the  formulas  might  receive  a  numerical  and  geometrical 
illustration. 

Summary. 

The  studies  here  presented  are  an  outgrowth  of  field-work  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California.  That  range  is  intersected  by  faults,  joints,  schis- 
Uyse  and  slaty  cleavages  to  such  an  extent  that,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile 
to  the  inch,  their  average  separation  would  be  for  the  most  part  micro- 
scopic. In  many  areas  these  dynamic  manifestations  are  very  systematic. 
Such  of  them  as  can  be  considered  as  concomitants  of  infinitesimal 
strain  have  been  treated  in  a  former  paper.  In  a  great  proportion 
of  cases,  however,  the  strains  have  been  finite.  Only  such,  areas  are 
here  considered  as  may  be  regarded  as  uniformly  affected  by  finite 
strains. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  paper  finite  strain  is  considered  from  a 
purely  kinematical  standpoint.  The  subject  is  treated  rather  fully  be- 
cause, for  the  purpose  in  hand,  it  is  needful  to  take  an  extended  view 
of  the  possibilities.  The  most  important  topic  is  that  of  the  planes  of 
maximum  tangential  strain  and  the  manner  in  which  they  range  rela- 
tively to  the  material  of  a  solid  which  is  undergoing  strain. 

The  relations  of  stress  to  strain  are  next  sketched,  the  nature  of  a 
finite  shear  is  elucidated,  and  Hooke's  law  is  examined.  Hooke's  law 
is  shown  to  differ  from  the  statement  that  "  stress  is  proportional  to 
strain"  when  the  deformations  are  finite.  Viscosity,  flow,  plasticity, 
ductility  and  rupture  are  defined,  and  the  relation  of  plastic  solids  to 
fluids  is  explained. 

XIII— Bull.  Gbol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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The  conclusions  reached  are  then  applied  to  cases  such  as  may  arise 
in  geology.  Large  masses  of  rocks,  it  is  assumed,  may  be  considered  i\s 
homogeneous.  Were  it  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  minuk 
texture  of  rocks,  any  general  conclusions  as  to  their  behavior  under 
orogenic  stress  would  be  impracticable.  Simple  irrota-tional  pressure  is 
first  taken  up.  It  is  shown  that  such  a  pressure  will  produce  two  sets 
of  fissures  crossing  one  another  at  angles  approaching  90°  if  the  rock  is 
brittle.  If  it  is  plastic,  two  sets  of  schistose  cleavages  will  replace  the 
fissures.  The  line  of  force  bisects  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  cracks  or 
cleavages.  Use  is  made  of  tne  theory  of  this  case  to  prove  in  a  ven' 
simple  manner  why  mica  scales  and  flat  sand  grains  tend  to  arrange 
themselves  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  why  flat 
pebbles  in  water-channels  "shingle  up  stream." 

A  mass  resting  on  a  yielding  foundation  and  subjected  to  an  inclined 
force  is  briefly  discussed.  This  case  closely  approaches  that  of  the 
simple  irrotational  pressure.  It  seems  to  account  for  unsymmetrical 
schistosity. 

The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  mass  resting  upon  a  rigid  founda- 
tion and  affected  by  a  force  inclined  to  the  foundation  at  any  angle.  It 
really  includes  the  case  of  the  simple  irrotational  pressure.  If  the  nmss 
is  brittle  and  is  strained  so  gradually  as  not  to  bring  viscosity  into  play, 
the  material  will  rupture  in  columns,  the  axes  of  which  are  parallel  to 
the  fixed  plane  of  support  and  at  right  angles  to  the  force.  If  the  strain 
is  so  rapidly  j)roduced  as  to  excite  viscosity,  only  one  set  of  fissures  will 
form,  and  these  will  be  intermediate  in  direction  between  the  line  of  force 
and  the  projection  of  the  force  on  the  fixed  plane.  If  the  rock  is  j)lastic 
(or  if  it  is  kept  strained  between  the  elastic  limit  and  the  breaking  point 
sufficiently  long  to  undergo  considerable  deformation)  the  fissures  inter- 
secting the  angle  between  the  line  of  force  and  the  fixed  plane  will  be 
replaced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  cleavage  planes ;  and  if  the  force 
does  not  approach  the  vertical  to  the  fixed  plane,  these  cleavage  planes 
will  preserve  a  nearly  constant  direction  and  have  a  slaty  character.  In 
this  case  the  second  set  of  planes  of  motion,  if  they  receive  expression  at 
all,  will  cut  sharply  across  the  cleavage  planes  as  master  joints.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  slate-like  structure  can  result  from 
the  action  of  force  on  homogeneous  matter. 

The  spacing  of  fissures  formed  by  inclined  pressures  is  discussed  on 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  lead  to  the  greatest  dejw- 
tentialization  of  energy.  This  leads  to  an  exceedingly  simple  formula 
for  the  thickness  of  a  column  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  either  pair 
of  bounding  planes.     The  formation  of  a  single  system  of  parallel  fissures 
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and  the  existence  of  undistributed  faults  are  shown  to  arise  in  particular 
cases  of  the  formula.  This  formula  is  applicable  only  when  the  rupture 
is  not  brought  about  by  a  very  rapid  strain.  When  the  strain  is  impul- 
sive it  is  shown  that  the  interference  of  vibrations  attending  rupture 
may  cause  further  parallel  ruptures.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  thick 
slates  and  flags  may  possibly  be  due  to  plastic  deformation  attended  by 
vibrations. 

As  jointing  has  been  referred  to  tensile  stress,  rupture  through  tension 
is  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  curved  or  broken  lines,  and  not  plane 
partings,  must  result ;  and  the  columnar  structure  of  lavas  receives  a 
seemingly  sufficient  explanation. 

The  last  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  a  review  of  the  theories 
and  observations  on  jointing  and  slaty  cleavage.  It  is  maintained  that 
joints  are  always  attended  by  macroscopic  or  microscopic  faults,  and  that 
they  are  closely  allied  to  slaty  cleavage.  The  ascription  of  slaty  struc- 
ture to  the  presence  of  deflected  mica  scales  and  flattened  particles  is 
pronounced  unsatisfactory.  Glass,  wax  and  other  substances  in  which 
slaty  cleavage  has  been  artificially  produced  can  hardly  owe  their  cleavage 
to  such  a  distribution  of  flat  particles,  while  sedimentary  rocks  in  which 
the  flat  particles  are  mostly  parallel  to  the  bedding  do  not  show  slaty 
cleavage. 

Analysis  of  certain  well-known  experiments  and  of  some  made  for 
this  paper  shows  that  artificial  slaty  cleavage  is  always  attended* by  rota- 
tional strains,  such  as  those  to  which  slaty  cleavage  is  ascribed  above. 
The  theory  of  this  paper  (that  slate  is  due  to  pressures  inclined  at  small 
angles  to  the  cleavage  plane  and  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of 
the  slate)  is  shown  to  account  for  grain, "  side  "  and  "  end,"  for  elongation 
of  fossilis  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  contraction  in  the  cleavage  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  grain,  and  for  master  joints  which  intersect 
the  cleavage  plane  along  the  grain  and  make  a  large  angle  with  this 
plane. 

I  The  most  important  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  jointing,  schis- 
tosity  and  slaty  cleavage  all  imply  relative  movement,  and  are  thus  as 
truly  orogenic  as  faults  of  notable  throw.  They  may  all  be  regarded  as 
•  orogenically  equivalent  to  distributed  faults.  The  great  number  of  joints 
and  planes  of  slaty  cleavage  compensates  for  the  minute  movement  on 
each,  and  the  sum  of  their  effects  is  probably  at  least  as  important  as 
that  of  the  less  numerous  faults  of  sensible  throw. 

In  the  light  of  this  conclusion  it  appears  that  if  one  could  reproduce 
the  orogenic  history  of  the  Sierra  in  a  moderate  interval  of  time  on  a 
model  made  to  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  the  inch,  it  would  seem  to  yield 
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to  external  and  bodily  forces  much  like  a  mass  of  lard  of  the  same 
dimensions.* 


*  I  de8ire  to  oxpre»a  my  thanks  to  Professor  R.  8.  Woodwnrd,  of  the  Cojist  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
for  hifl  kindness  in  rending  this  paper  in  manuHcript  and  for  giving  me  the  l>enefit  of  his  advii^e. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  Professor  Woodward's  profound  knowledge 
of  physics  and  keen  scientific  judgment. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  i,  1892. 
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Introduction. 

The  discovery  in  commercial  quantities  of  natural  gas  and  oil  in  the 
Trenton  limestones  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  led  to  the  drilling  of  numerous 
test-wells  in  other  states  that  were  underlain  by  this  formation.  The 
attention  of  prospectors  was  early  directed  to  New  York  state  as  a  promis- 
ing field,  and  in  the  spring  of  1887  a  test-well  was  drilled  in  central  New 
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York,  near  Morrisville,  Madison  county.  At  that  time  the  writer,  who 
was  an  instructor  in  the  geological  department  of  Cornell  university, 
recognized  the  value  of  tlie  data  that  might  be  obtained  from  these  well 
records  in  giving  the  thickness  and  dip  of  the  various  terranes  composing 
the  series  of  New  York  rocks.  During  the  remainder  of  1887  and  the 
years  of  1888-^89,  when  test-wells  were  being  drilled  at  numerous  localities 
in  New  York,  various  wells  were  visited  personally  and  arrangements  made 
with  the  owners  and  drillers  for  securing  reliable  and  complete  set.^ 
of  samples.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  large  amount  of  data  con- 
cerning the  thickness  of  the  New  York  geologic  formations  has  been 
obtained,  and  two  i)apers  describing  the  sections  along  the  meridians  of 
Cayuga  lake  and  the  Genesee  river  have  been  published.* 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  intended  to  describe  another  of  these  general 
sections  crossing  the  state  in  a  north-and-south  line.  The  section  selected 
is  the  one  containing  the  record  of  wells  drilled  at  Binghamton,  Nor- 
wich, Morrisville,  Utica,  Chittenango,  Tully,  Syracuse,  Fulton,  Sandy 
Creek  and  Watertown,  and  as  it  is  approximately  along  a  line  somewhat 
east  of  the  76th  meridian,  with  one-half  of  its  length  following  the  Che- 
nango river  valley,  it  may  very  appropriately  be  designated  the  section 
of  Central  New  York. 

Records  of  the  Wklls. 

Binghamton  Well  and  Section. — The  southernmost  well  of  this  series, 
which  is  first  to  be  considered,  is  one  drilled  at  Binghamton,  Broome 
county.  New  York.  This  well  is  located  on  the  farm  of  ex-Sheriif  Brown, 
one-half  mile  south  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  about  ten  rods  from 
the  southeastern  corner  of  the  city  limits.  It  was  reported  by  Mr  G. 
M.  Kepler  as  on  the  hillside  about  70  feet  above  the  city  proper,  which 
would  make  its  elevation  about  940  feet  above  tide.f 

The  geologic  horizgn  of  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  in  the  Chemung  stage, 
but  not  at  its  summit,  which  is  considerably  higher.  Vanuxem  stated 
that  **  the  Catskill  group  covers  the  highest  grounds  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  [river]."J  Personal  examination  in  this  region 
shows  that  Vanuxem  was  inclined  to  make  the  base  of  the  Catskill  too 
low,  and  that  Chemung  fossils  occur  in  what  he  called  Lower  Catskill. 

The  general  order  of  the  faunas  and  formations  of  the  Chenango  valley 

J . —  " 

•The  Thi<"kne9ft  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  Rocks  of  Western  Central  New  York.  Am.  Geol., 
vo'.  vi,  October,  1890,  pp.  1I>'>-2U. 

The  Thickness  of  th«  Devonian  ftnd  Sihuian  Rooks  of  Western  New  York.  approxim»t<'ly 
along  the  line  of  the  Geqepoe  river.    Proc.  Rochester  Acnd.  Science,  vol  ii.  May,  1892,  pp.  49-104. 

fThe  altitude  of  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  and  W.  U.  R.  station  at  BinKhamton  is  stated  by  Gannett  to  b« 
868  feet  (Bull,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  no.  7G,  p.  52). 

JGeol.  New  York,  part  iii,  1842,  p.  290. 
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section  from  the  Hamilton  stage  up  into  the  Upper  Catskill  has  been 
well  described  by  Professor  H.  S.  Williams.* 

The  Binghamton  well  was  drilled  during  the  fall  of  1887  and  the  winter 
of  1888  by  Mr  G.  M.  Kepler,  superintendent  of  the  East  Pennsylvania 
Oil  and  Gas  company,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  a  series  of 
specimens  illustrating  its  geologic  section,  as  well  as  to  the  driller,  Mr  C. 
W.  Henderson,  for  valuable  information  in  reference  to  this  well. 

SECTION   OF  WELL   AT   BINGHAMTON,   NEW   YORK. 

Approximate  altitude,  9^0  feet. 

Depth.    Thickness.^  Kind  of  rodk.  Formation. 

FeH.  Feet. 

50         100       Bluish  gray  argillaceous  shale Chemung  and  Portage.^ 

150         100       Grayer  and  more  arenaceous "  " 

250          100       Bluish  argillaceous  shale "  " 

350         200       Bluish  finely  arenaceous  shale "  ** 

550         150       Clrayish  and  blue  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous shales "  ** 

700  50       Grayish    finely  arenaceous    chips,  with 

fragments  of  fossils  and  calcite  crystals .  "  " 

750       •    50       Grayish  arenaceous  shale "  " 

800  50       Arenaceous   and  somewhat  calcareous; 

some  of  the  chips  have  a  brownish-red 

tint "  '* 


*Proe.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  So!.,  toI.  xzxiv,  1886,  Chart  of  "Meridional  Sections  of  the  Upper  De- 
roniftn  Deposits  of  New  York,  Pennsylvnnia  and  Ohio,"  section  no.  ix. 

fFrom  this  well  SAinples  of  the  drillings  were  saved  from  each  additional  fifty  feet  of  depth  ; 
conse<)uently  it  does  not  follow  that  each  lithologic  zone  has  the  exact  .thickness  assigned  to  It  in 
this  column. 

I  In  this  well-record  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  the  Chemung  and  Portage 
stages:  therefore  the  rooks  composing  them  are  claj48ed  together  under  the  heading  of  Chemung 
and  Porttige.  The  Portage  stage  might  be  divided  into  Upper  Portage,  Oneonta  sandstone  and 
Lower  Portage.  The  above  division  of  th^  Portage  would  agree  in  a  general  way  with  that  of  Dr 
H.  S  Williams  as  shown  on  section  ix  (Chenango^  of  hit<  "  Meridional  sections  of  the  Upper  Devon- 
ian of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  "  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Hci ,  vol  xxxiv).  In  discussing 
the  "classification  of  the  geologic  deposits  "  the  Professor  wrote :  *'  The  Catskill  depo.«titB  [Oneonta 
sandstone]  of  Chenango  and  Utsego  counties  are  intrinsically  not  distinguishable  from  the  upper 
c^tAge  of  the  Catskill,  but  appear  at  a  lower  position  stratigraphically  in  the  interval  occupied  by 
the '  Ithaca  group  *  of  the  Cayuga  section  and  by  the  middle  part  of  the  Portage  group  of  the 
G^'iiesee  section  '*  {ibid.,  p  234).  Also,  **  the  interval  o<'eupied  in  the  (ienesee  section  by  the  typical 
Portage  fauna  is  ...  in  the  Chenango  and  Tnadilla  section  .  .  .  filled  by  a  preliminary; 
»t^ge  of  the  Catskill  [Oneonta  sandstone]"  {ibid  .  p.  2:V'.). 

Professor  Hall  in  1885  said:  **The  Oneonta  sandstqne  in  Otsego  and  Chenango  counties  is  suc- 
ceeded directly  by  strata  bearing  fossils  of  Chemung  age,"  and  his  correlation  of  the  Upper  De> 

vonian  was  as  follows  : 

*' Catskill  group. 

Chemung  group. 

(  Hamilton  (upper). 
Hamilton  group  " 
(Geol.  Surv.  N.  Y.,  Palwontology,  vol.  v,  pt.  i,  Lamellibranchiata,  ii,  p.  618). 
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Depth,    Thickness,  Kind  of  rock.  FomiaUan. 

Feet.  Feet. 

850  50       Blue  arenaceous  shale Chemung  and  Portage 

900         100       Arenaceous  chips,  which  are  mainly  of  a 

brownish-red  color,  a  few  gray  ones. . .  *'  " 

1,000         200       Dark  gray  arenaceous  shale.   (The  sample 

from  1,150  feet  is  similar  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Norwich  well) 

1,200  350       Bluish  argillaceous  shale 

1,550         400       Mainly  gray  to  bluish  arenaceous  shale ; 

some  dark  gray  argillaceous  shale 

1,950  *  50  Fine  chips  of  brownish-gray  finely  arena- 
ceous material ;  slight  effervescence . . . 

2,000  50       Light  gray  finely  arenaceous  sandstone  (?) 

2,050         200       Bl  uish  argillaceous  sh  ale  w^i th  some  a  rena- 

ceous  chips ;  streak  white,  non-calcare- 
ous    Place  of  Genesee  ? 

2,250  50  Very  fine  dark  blue  chips,  which  imme- 
diately effervesce  strongly  in  cold  HCl 
and  are  evidently  from  a  strongly  cal- 
careous stratum;  possibly  the  TuUy 
limestohe TuUy  ? 

2,300  50       Blackish    argillaceous   shale,  somewhat 

calcareous ;   streak  brown,  like  Hamil- 
ton   Hamilton  ? 

2,350  50       Gray  argillaceous  shale;    streak  white, 

strongly  calcareous Hamilton. 

2,400  150       Gray    argillaceous    slightly    arenaceous 

shale ;  streak  white " 

2,550  50       Grayish  arenaceous  sandstone  and  blue 

argillaceous  shale,  strongly  calcareous; 
fragments  of  fossils,  one  Spirifera  f  . 

2,600         400       Grayish    and    bluish    argillaceous    and 

arenaceous  shales  and  sandstone  (?)... 

3,000  117       Gray  arenaceous  cliips  with  fragments  of 

fossils  and  calcite  crystals 

3,117  Dark  gray  arenaceous  chips  which  are 

strongly  calcareous.    Bottom  of  well. . 


■  •  ■ 
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Norwich  Well  and  Section. — The  next  well-record  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  one  drilled  near  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  about  thirty -five 
miles  north  northeast  of  Bingham  ton.  The  well  was  drilled  by  Mr  A.  W, 
McQueen  in  1887-'88,  who  kindly  favored  me  with  its  record  and  a  set 
of  samples.  Natural  gas  was  found  at  various  horizons  down  to  1,200 
feet,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  would  burn  but  a  few  houi^s 
before  being  exhausted. 
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SECTION  OF  THE   NORWICH   WELL. 

Approximate  altitude,  1,000  feet. 

Depth.    Tkickneaa.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Fleet. 

50  25       Dark  gray  or  bluish-gray  arenaceous  shale, 

non-calcareous Oneonta  of  Conrad. 

75  50       Mostly  argillaceous  shale,  but  part  of  the 

chips  are  from  a  fossiliferous  layer  which 
contains  Spirifera  mesacoslalis,  Hall  (?) Portage. 

125  50       Bluish  gray  arenaceous  chips *^ 

175  75       Chips,  very  fine,  and  of  a  dull  gray  color, 

non-calcareous ;  "  Sherburne  sandstone  " .  " 

250         200       Dark  gray  and  greenish  gray  argillaceous 

and  arenaceous  shales ;  "  fresh  water  and 
gas  at  384  feet " " 

450  170       Bluish    argillaceous   shale,  non-calcareous; 

probably  Hamilton  — Hamilton  (?). 

020           65       Gray  shale,  quite  calcareous  and  rather  arena- 
ceous, with  mica ;  must  be  Hamilton Hamilton. 

r>85  190       Lithology  same  as  above,  slightly  calcareous, 

"  gas  pocket "  of  driller " 

875         585       Dark  gray  arenaceous  shale,  slightly  calcare- 
ous ;  fossils  at  1,020  feet " 

1,460         190       Bluish  argillaceous  shale,  quite  calcareous, 

fossils ;  Chonetes  scUula,  Hall  (?)   *• 

I,6>70         400       Dark  gray  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  shales  '* 

2.030         185       Very  dark  blue  to  blackish  shale;   streak 

white,  non-calcareous " 

2.2^)5  99       Very  dark  almost  black  argillaceous  shale 

with  brownish  white  streak,  non-calcare- 
ous ;  Marcellus  shale  or  black  band  in  the 

Hamilton Marcellus  (?). 

2.3:M  Black    argillaceous    shale,    non-calcareous, 

brown  streak  ;  true  Marcellus.    Bottom  of 
well Marcellus. 

This  well  begins  in  the  Ix>wer  Portage,  Oneonta  group  of  Conrad  or 
the  Paracyclas  lirata  stage  of  the  Hamilton  fauna,  as  named  by  Dr  H.  S. 
Williams,*  and  terminates  in  the  Marcellus.  The  Hamilton  is  shown  to 
have  a  probable  thickness  of  from  1,615  to  1,785  feet,  which  is  the  most 
important  fact  furnished  by  the  record  of  this  well. 

MorrinviUe  Well  and  Section. — In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1887  the 
tirst  test-well  was  drilled  in  central  New  York  at  Eagleville,  about  one 
mile  80Uth  of  Morrisville,  Madison  county,  and  twenty-five  miles  slightly 

•Se«  Prosser  in  Proc.  Am.  A^soc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxvl,  1887,  p.  210. 
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west  of  north  of  Norwich.  This  well  begins  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
Hamilton  stage  at  an  altitude  of  probably  more  than  1,200  feet,  and 
was  drilled  to  a  depth  of  1,889  feet,  terminating  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Onondaga  Salt  group. 

SECTION   OF  THE   MORRISVILLE  WELL  * 

Approxhimte  altitude,  1^00  (f)  feet. 

Depth,    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formaium. 

Feet.  Feet. 

^40  31 -f    Pure    argillaceoiis    black    shale    with 

brownish -black  streak * Marcellus  shale. 

371  93       Dark  and  light  gray  limestone,  which 

effervesces  very  strongly  in  cold  HCl .     Upper  Helderbeig  (Cor- 

niferous)  limestones. 

Place  of  Oriskany  (?). 
464         186       Dark     jj^ray    limestone,    mixed    with 

some  quartz  grains,  which  are  prob- 
ably from  the  Oriskany  sandstone 
above.  The  dark  gray  strongly  calca- 
reous limestone  continues  down  to 
628  feet,  where  a  very  light  gray  calca- 
reous sample  was  obtained.  At  578 
feet  a  pocket  of  gas  was  struck  which 

burned  for  a  short  time Lower  Helderberg. 

650  125       fA  dark  gray  limestone,  which  effer- 

vesces more  slowly  in  cold  HCl  than 
the  samples  al)ove,  and  leaves  a  laige 
residue  of  argillaceous  material ;  gas 

in  small  amount  at  755  feet Onondaga  Salt  group  (?)• 

775  185       Mainly  dark  gray  limestone,  but  alter- 

nating with  light  gray  to  drab  lime- 
stone; efferNcscence  usually  moder- 
ately strong  in  cold  HCl,  leaving  large 

residue ;  frequently  grains  of  selenite .     Onondaga  Salt  Graup. 
960  58       Greenish-gray  shale,  which  has  a  slight 

effervescence  in  cold  HCl **  " 

1,018  5       Chocolate-eolored  shale ;  slight  effer\-e6- 

cence  in  warm  HCl "  " 

1,023  87       Greenish  shale ;  slight  effervescence  in 

warm  HCl "  " 

1,110  69       Dark  gray  to  blackish  marlite,  which 

effer\'esces  quite  readily  in  cold  HCl .  "  " 

•This  well  wan  described  by  Pressor  in  Proc.  Am,  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxri,  1887,  pp.  208, 3^ 
tThe  s.imple  from  619  feet  is  n  dark  limestone,  lenvInK  a  considemble  argillAceoQB  residae,  wi'l' 
some  grainf»  of  selenit**  (?\  and  J>oar«  a  .«trong  re!«'»mblance  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Onoodmn  ?*'• 
group.    However,  the  Htcht  colored,  stronerly  eal<ureous  Kample  from  628  feet  roakes  it  »t>K«'^ 
probable  that  it  is  better  to  consider  the  Ououdaga  Salt  group  as  begioDing  at  about  660  feet. 
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Depth,   Thicknew,  Kind  of  rock.  Formation, 

Feet.  Feet, 

1,179  36  Bluish-gray  inarlite,  which  is  quite  cal- 
careous       Onondaga  Salt  group. 

1,215  44       Dark  gray  to  drab  impure  limestone  or 

marlite;  eflfervesces  strongly  in  cold 
HCi 

1^79  41       Dark  gray  to  drab  marlites  mixed  with 

crystals  of  salt.  The  driller  reported 
10  to  12  feet  of  rock-salt  at  1,259  feet ; 
also  chocolate  and  green  shales 

1,300         100       Chocolate  and  green  variegated  marls, 

with  a  little  bluisli  shale 

1,400  60  Mostly  chocolate  shale,  with  an  occa- 
sional green  and  blue  chip 

1,460         105       Mostly  green  and  bluish  nmrls,  with  an 

occasional  red  chip 

1 ,565         225       Clear  red  shale,  with  an  occasional  green 

chip 

1,790  25       Blue  argillaceous  shale,  slightly  calcare- 

ous ;  small  amount  of  salt  from  evap- 
oration about  the  cork  of  the  vial. . .  "  " 

1,815  5  Drab  gray  limestone  or  marlite;  effer- 
vesces readily  in  cold  HCI,  but  leaves 
a  large  residue;  salt  as  in  sample 
above .    "  " 

1,820  54  Dark  blue  argillaceous  shale  and  mar- 
lite  

1.874  15       Dark  blue  limestone,  which  has  a  strong: 

effervescence  in  cold  HCI "  " 

1^89  The  last  sample,  from  1,889  feet,  is  partly 

limestone,  but  contains  more  blue 
argillaceous  shale.  Bottom  of  the 
well  in  the  Onondaga  Salt  group*. . . 
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ChiiUnango  Well  and  Section. — A  well  which  has  furnished  an  important 
i«ection  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  was  drilled  during  the  first  half  of 
1890,  at  Chittenango,  Madison  county.  Mr  F.  W.  Lamphere,  of  that  vil- 
lage, carefully  preserved  a  complete  set  of  samples  from  this  well,  with 
ail  accurate  record  of  their  depths,  which  eventually  reached  me  for  ex- 
amination.    Chittenango  is  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Morrisville, 

*  In  the  prelimiDftry  record  of  this  well  it  wns  reported  that  possibly  the  Niagara  vr»A  reached  at 
1,iWj  feet  and  the  Clinton  at  1,874  feet  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci ,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  2U8-209).  A  com- 
parison of  the  samples  from  this  well  with  tho8e  of  the  Chittenango  and  other  wells  convinces  me 
thai  the  Morrisville  well  did  not  reach  the  Clinton  stage,  but  probably  ceased  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Onondaga  Salt  group.  The  driller  at  1,880  feet  reported  the  Clinton  iron  ore  and  stated  that 
"flight  impressions  of  lenticular  grains,  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  oval  and  apparently  of  a  con- 
cretioDsry  nature,  were  seen."  It  is  probable  that  some  other  substance  must  have  been  considered 
iron  ore.  as  the  samples  from  1,870  feet  and  1,884  feet  do  not  indicate  its  presence. 
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and  the  well  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  village,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Chittenango  creek.  The  Chittenango  station  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad  is  417  feet  above  tide,  and,  baro- 
metrically, the  mouth  of  the  well  is  about  27  feet  higher,  making  the 
altitude  approximately  444  feet  above  tide.  Natural  gas  in  small  quan- 
tities was  obtained  at  several  horizons.  A  little  gas  was  struck  at  a 
depth  of  950  feet  in  the  Medina.  The  largest  amount  occurred  in  the 
Trenton  limestone  at  a  depth  of  2,651  feet,  but  gas  was  reached  at  2,690, 
2,875, 2,884  and  2,904  feet.  At  first,  after  being  closed  for  thirty  minutej*, 
there  was  a  sufficient  volume  of  gas  to  produce  a  pressure  of  25  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  but  by  the  middle  of  August,  1890,  it  had  decreaswl 
to  12  pounds. 

SECTION  OF  THE  CHITTENANGO  WELL.* 

Approxiviaie  ahitude,  444  f^t  above  tide. 

Depth.    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Peet.  Feet. 

182  24       Bluish  and  grayish  chips  mixed  with 

reddish  dirt Drift  (?). 

206         179       Bluish  marlite,  which  effervesces  quite 

strongly  in  cold  HCl " 

385  5       Mostly  chocolate-red  marlite  with  some 

pcreenish  and  a  few  gypsum  chips. . . .     Onondaga  Salt  group. 

390  10       Bluish    marlite    with   some    red    and 

green  shale 

400  34       Clear  reddish-chocolate  shale  with  just 

a  few  green  chips 

434  11       Mottled  chocolate  and  green  shales 

445  16       Green  shale  with  a  few  reddish  chips. . 

461  54       Dark  gray  and  bluish-gray  limestone, 

which  effervesces  rather  slowly  at 
first  in  cold  HCl,  but  becomes  strong 
on  standing.  The  samples  leave  a 
considerable  residue.  Occasionally 
some  red  and  green  chips ;  at  500  feet 
grains  of  salt 

515  52       Bluish-gray  and  bluish-black  limestone 

with  some  pinkish  chips ;  strong  effer- 
vescence in  cold  HCl Niagara  (?). 

567           33       Green  argillaceous  shale,  generally  non- 
calcareous  Clinton. 

600           44       Bluish -gray  shale,  which  is  slightly  cal- 
careous and  arenaceous " 


u 


•The  record  of  this  well  is  based  upon  a  set  of  specimens  ptirchnsed  by  the  United  State*^  ^t'o- 
logical  Survey  and  now  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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I>epih,    Thicinegs,  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feetw  Feet. 

644  11       Dark  gray  and  rather  pinkish  chips, 

which  effervesce  strongly  in  cold  HCl 
and  contain  hematite  iron  ore ;  some 
greenish,  argillaceoaS)  non-calcareous 
•     shale Clinton  "  iron-ore  bed." 

G55         225       Green  argillaceous  shale,  non-calcare- 
ous ;  brachiopod  shells  at  800  feet. . .     Clinton. 

880  10       Greenish  to  greenish-gray  chips,  not  so 

aigillaceons  and  scarcely  calcareous ; 
a  few  reddish  chips  Mke  iron  ore " 

890  12       Greenish  quartzitic  chips  mixed  with 

green  argillaceous  shale ;  a  good  many 
white,  vitreous,  angular  chips  that  are 
apparently  quartz  grains Medina. 

902  4       Mainly  chocolate-red    chips  of  sand- 

stone (?)  mixed  with  white   quartz 

grains "  Gray  band  "  (?)  of  Me- 
dina. 
906           48       Greenish  argillaceous  shale  and  sand- 
stone  mixed    with    white    vitreous 

grains  of  quartz Medina. 

954  456       Mainly  brownish-red  quartzose  sand- 

stone, with  some  greenish-gray  sand- 
stone and  argillaceous  green  shale. . .  '' 
1,410         107       Greenish-gray  quartzose  sandstone, with 

some  bluish  shale Oswego  sandstone. 

1,517  640       Mainly  blue   argillaceous  shale,  with 

some  bluish-gray  arenaceous  shale  or 

sandstone Lorraine   or   Hudson 

shale. 
2,157  233       Blackish    argillaceous    shale ;    streak 

slightly  brownish Utica  shale. 

2,390  60       Blackish  argillaceous  shale,  with  brown 

streak,  but  mainly  gray  calcareous 
chips ;  at  alx>ut  the  top  of  the  Trenton 
limestone "         *' 

2,450  50       Clear  sample  of  dark  blue  limestone; 

strong  effervescence  in  cold  HCl ; 
undoubted  Trenton Trenton  limestone. 

2,500  390       Dark  gray  and  light  gray  limestone, 

with  some  dark  blue  limestone, 
strongly  calcareous ;  fossils,  brachio- 
pods  (Orthis  ?),  at  2,600  feet ;  brachio- 
pods  at  2,710  feet Trenton. 

2,890  88       Moderately  dark  gray  limestone ;  fair 

effervescence  in  cold  HCl,  but  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  non-calcare- 
ous material  (argillaceous?) 

XV— Bum-.  Okoi..  Sor.  An.,  Vol.  4   1892. 
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Depth,    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  FbrmaHon. 

Feet.  Feet. 

2,978  4Si     Lightish    gray,  with  some  dark   gray 

magnesian  limestone;  efferveacenoe 
very  slight  in  cold  HCl,  but  becomes 
strong  on  heating Trenton. 

3,02fti  Bottom  of  well. 

The  well  begins  in  the  colored  marls  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  group,  and 
reaches  the  Clinton  at  a  depth  of  567  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  in  this  well  is  as  follows:  Clinton,  323  feet;  Oneida  con- 
glomerate, 12  feet;  Medina  sandstone,  508  feet;  Oswego  sandstone,  107 
feet;  Lorraine  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Hudson  series,  640  feet; 
Utica  shale,  233  feet,  and  penetrates  the  Trenton  limestone  to  a  depth 
of  636  i  feet. 

Utica  (Globe  Woolen  MiUs)  Well  and  Section. — A  well  was  drilled  by  the 
Globe  woolen  mills  to  the  depth  of  1,720  feet  in  the  city  of  Utica,  near 
the  level  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  samples  were  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  for  study  by  Mr  Charles  D.  Walcott,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  This  well  is  about  thirty-one  miles  east  of  Chittenango 
and  twenty-five  northeast  of  Morrisville. 

SECTION  OF  THE  GLOBE  WOOLEN    MILLS  WELL  AT  UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

Approximate  altitude^  428  feet. 

Depth.    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Feet. 

370         200       Clear,  black  argillaceous  shale  with  brownish 

streak,  slightly  calcareous Utica  shale. 

570         330       Dark  blue  limestone ;  strong  efFervescence  in 

cold  HCl ;  fragments  of  fossils  at  650,  810 
and  850  feet ;  fragments  of  brachiopods  at 
730,  750,  790and  830  feet Trenton  limestone. 

900         1 80       Drab  to  bluish-gray  massive  limeeUme,  which 

effervesces  strongly  in  cold  HGl,  and  light 
gray,  glistening  limestone,  which  does  not 

effervesce  strongly  in  cold  HCl "  " 

1,080  180       Light  gray  powder,  which  is  strongly  calcare- 

ous;  very  marked  effervescence  in  cold 

HCl Calciferous  (?). 

1,260  140       Slightly    brownish-gray    sample,  composed 

largely  of  white  vitreous  quartz  grains  with 

some  mica  grains ;  non-calcareous Calciferous. 

1,400         320       Mainly  light  gray  samples,  composed  chiefly 

of  white  or  vitreous  quartz  grains;  some 
are  of  slightly  brownish  color,  and  part  of 
the  samples  are  quite  badly  iron-stained. .     Potsdam  (?). 
1,720  liottom  of  well. 


Depth, 

Thickness. 

Feet 

Feet. 

90 

1)0 

710 

800 

350 

1,150 
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OavipbeU  Well  and  Section. — ^Very  interesting  for  conjpanson  with  this 
well  is  the  record  of  the  Campbell  well,  three  miles  west  Of  Utfca,  which 
was  drilled  to  a  depth  of  2,250  feet.  This  well  was  described  by  Mr 
Charles  D.  Walcott  in  August,  1887,*  and  through  his  courtej^y^'tlw 
writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  the  set  of  samples  saved  from 
it.  The  record  of  this  well  as  reported  by  Mr  Walcott  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

SECTION   OF  THE   CAMPBELL  WELL   NEAR   UTICA,  NEW   YORK. 

Formation. 

Lorraine  shale  of  the  Hudson  group. 
Utica  shale. 
Trenton  limestone. 

Gap  of  180  feet  between  the  Trenton  and  Calciferous,  100  feet  of 
which  probably  belong  to  the  Calciferous,  which  would  make 
the  top  of  the  Calciferous  at  about  1,230  feet. 
1,330         260       Calciferous  and  arenaceous  strata,  260  feet ;  Calciferous  in  all  about 

360  feet  in  thickness. 
1,590  410       Potsdam. 

2,000  100  -h  Pre-Cambrian  and  Archean. 

2,100  + 

The  careful  study  of  the  Campbell  well  record  and  specimens  has  fur- 
nished much  assistance  in  interpreting  the  record  of  the  Utica  well.  The 
top  of  the  Trenton  limestone  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  570  feet  in  the 
Utica  well  and  at  800  feet  in  the  Campbell  well,  a  difference  of  230  feet. 
Supposing  the  formations  to  have  about  the  same  thickness,  then  the 
top  of  the  Calciferous  might  be  expected  at  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet, 
and  the  light  gray,  strongly  calcareous  rock,  which  is  considered  as  rep- 
resenting the  Calciferous,  occurred,  at  1,080  feet.  In  the  same  manner 
the  top  of  the  Potsdam  would  be  reached  at  about  1,360  feet,  while  the 
sample  which  is  regarded  as  probably  coming  from  near  the  top  of  the 
Potsdam  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  1,400  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
at  a  depth  of  1,720  feet,  is  still  in  this  formation,  the  Archean  not  having 
been  reached. 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  Cal- 
ciferous is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  and  it  is  especially  so  between 
the  Calciferous  and  Potsdam.  The  point  at  1,400  feet,  indicated  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Potsdam,  can  only  be  taken  as  probably  near  the  line 
of  separation  between  these  two  formations. 

S}/racuse  (^State)  Well  and  Section. — In  1884  the  ** state  well"  was  drilled 
at  the  southern  end  of  Onondaga  lake,  near  Syracuse,  about  fifteen  miles 
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•     •    ••  * 
•  •     •  .    • 

west  of  ChiiiCQft^^go.    The  altitude  of  Onondaga  lake  is  given  at  361  feet,"^ 

so  tbat  tfie-atthude  of  the  mouth  of  the  well  may  be  called  approximately 

3§5  feet.  *  This  well  was  drilled  to  the  depth  of  1,965  feet.    One  hundred 

.  \k4^  seVenty-five  samples  were  saved  and  the  record  of  the  well  was  pub- 

•':\>i6lied  by  Dr  F.  E.  Englehardt  in  1885.t 

Later  Dr  Englehardt  kindly  donated  this  set  of  samples  to  the  United 
States  National  Museum  and  the  writer  has  carefully  examined  the 
entire  collection. 

SECTION  OF  THE  STATE   WELL   NEAR   SYRACUSE,   NEW   YORK. 

Approximate  altitude,  365  feet. 

Depth.    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. . 

Feet.  Feet. 

430  25       Reddish,  grayish,  white  and  brownish- 

red  quartz  grains,  with  pebbly  material.    Drift. 

455  100  Chocolate-colored  marl,  slightly  calca- 
reous      Onondaga  Salt  group. 

555  23       Green  argillaceous  shale  or  marl,  slightly . 

calcareous '*  " 

578  332  Bluish  shaly  limestone ;  dark  gray,  glis- 
tening limestone,  which  effervesces 
very  strongly  in  cold  HCl ;  drab  and 
almost  black  shaly  limestone Niagara  limestone. 

910  98       Green  argillaceous  non-calcareous  shale, 

with  greenish -gray  limestone.    At  995 
feet  oolitic  iron  ore  with  green  shale. .     Clinton. 
1,008  38       Grayish  and  brownish  arenaceous  chips, 

very  slightly  calcareous  at  1,008  feet, 
which  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  Medina.  Below 
this  grayish  and  whitish  quartz  grains 
with  a  little  greenish  J  argillaceous  and 

arenaceous  shale Medina. 

1,046  709       Slightly  brownish-red  and  greenish  sili- 

cious  sandstone  at  1,046  feet.  Below 
this  white,  pinkish  and  greenish 
quartz  grains,  some  greenish  shale,  but 
chiefly  brownish-red  silicious  sand- 
stone ;  also  some  greenish-gray  sili- 
cious sandstone Medina,  807  feet  thick 

1,815  150       Greenish-gray  silicious    sandstone  and 

shale,with  some  blue  argillaceous  shale.    Oswego  sandstone. 
1,965 1  Bottom  of  well 


((  tt 


^Geological  map  of  Onondaga  county,  in  Ann.  Hop.  Supt.  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  for  1884. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  15-17. 

J  The  depth  of  sample  175  is  marked  as  1,065  feet,  but  Dr  Englehardt  gives  the  depth  of  the  veil 
as  1,969  feet.    (Ibid.,  p.  17.) 
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The  above  interpretation  agrees  very  closely  with  the  correlation  of 
the  section  which  was  made  by  Dr  Englehardt.  The  Doctor  gives  the 
top  of  the  Niagara  limestone  as  at  578  feet,  which  is  the  same  as  for  my 
section.  The  top  of  the  Clinton,  which  is  at  910  feet,  is  not  stated,  but 
of  course  the  iron-ore  stratum  was  noticed  and  correctly  placed  in  the 
jreologic  series.  At  1,008  feet  are  grayish  and  brownish  arenaceous 
chips,  which  the  writer  is  inclined  to  refer  to  the  Medina,  although  Dr 
Enj^lehardt  considered  a  "  red-brown  sandstone  "  at  1  075  feet  as  the  top 
of  the  Medina.  Finally,  at  1,815  feet  is  the  top  of  the  Oswego  sandstone, 
in  which  formation  is  the  bottom  of  the  well.* 

Greenpoint  (Gale)  Well  and  Section, — The  "Gale  "  well  at  Greenpoint,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Onondaga  lake,  about  four  miles  north  of  Syracuse, 
was  drilled  in  1884  to  the  depth  of  1,600  feet.  This  well  section  was  also 
described  by  Dr  Englehardt,t  and  the  specimens  donated  to  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  The  writer  has  examined  the  set  of  samples, 
and  would  give  the  section  as  follows : 


SECTION  OF  THE  GALE  WELL  NEAR  SYRACUSE,   NEW   YORK. 
DepOi,    Thicknesg.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Feet. 

65         457       Cliocolate-red,  green,  blue  and  dark  gray 

shales  and  marls Onondaga  Salt  group. 

•322 1       320       In  the  upper  part  blue  calcareous  shales 

or  shaly  limestone,  and  below  very  dark 
gray  to  blackish,  glistening  limestone; 
some  of  the  samples  dark  blue,  part  with 
strong  effervescence  in  cold  HCl,  and 
the  remainder  with  slight  effervescence, 
which  is  increased  on  heating ;  the  lower 
part  is  largely  blue  shaly  limestone; 
fragments  of  brachiopods  and  lamelli- 
branchs  at  700  feet Niagara  (?) 

SI2         149       Mainly  clear,  green  argillaceous  sliale :  at 

970  feet  some  iron  ore,  more  at  971  feet, 
and  sample  from  976  feet  largely  com- 
posed of  oolitic  iron  ore;  at  986  feet 
dark  gray  shales  with  some  slightly  red- 
dish chips Clinton. 


*rompare  Dr  Englehardt's  section  In  ibid.,  pp.  5-17,  and  especially  the  general  account  of  the 
v«'I)  following  the  section  on  page  17. 

+  Ibid.,  pp.  12-15. 

t  Dr  Englehardt  called  the  top  of  the  Niagara  limestone  527  feet,  but  the  preceding  sample  fk'om 
:>'£!  feet  varies  but  little  in  lithologic  characters.  Possibly  it  would  be  better  to  call  536  feet  the  top 
uf  the  Niagara,  where  the  first  of  the  dark  blue  limestone  occurs. 
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Depth,    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  FormaHom. 

Feet,  Feet. 

991  583       Brownish-red  arenaceous  shale  and   sili- 

dons  sandstone,  alternating  with  dark 
gray,  bluish-gray  sandstone  and  olive 

and  greenish  shale Medina. 

1,574*                  Bottom  of  well  in  the  red  Medina  sand- 
stone   " 

Dr  Eiiglehardt  stated :  "  I  cannot  well  establish  the  depth  at  which 
the  Niagara  group  passes  into  the  Clinton  group  below,"  *  but  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  the  green  argillaceous  shale  at  842  feet  is  in  the  Clin- 
ton, and,  further,  that  **  the  passage  from  the  Clinton  group  into  the 
underlying  Medina  group  must  be  about  1,007  feet  from  the  surface 
where  the  first  quartz  makes  its  ajypearance.  At  1,020  feet  the  first  sand- 
stone had  been  passed  through  and  certainly  tlie  Medina  sandst^jne 

reached."  t 
To  the  writer  it  seems  better  to  call  the  brownish-red  arenaceous  shale 

at  991  feet  the  top  of  the  Medina. 

On  comparing  the  record  of  the  State  and  Gale  wells  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  State  well  the  Niagara  group  has  a  thickness  of  332  feet  and 
in  the  Gale  well  it  is  320  feet.  The  Clinton  is  98  feet  thick  in  the  State 
well,  while  in  the  Gale  well  149  feet  of  greenish  shale  has  been  referred 
to  the  Clinton.  Possibly  this  is  too  great  a  thickness  for  the  Clinton, 
and  it  certainly  seems  that  there  should  not  be  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  formation  for  the  two  wells.  The  State  well  pa^se<l 
through  the  Medina,  making  a  total  thickness  for  that  group  of  807  feet, 
and  stopped  after  passing  through  150  feet  of  the  Oswego  sandstone. 
The  Gale  well  passed  through  583  feet  of  the  Medina  group  and  ceaseil 
at  a  depth  of  1,574  feet. 

Tally  Well  Numbei'  2  and  Section. — The  Solvay  Process  Company  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  in  1888  discovered  rock-salt  in  Tully  township,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Onondaga  county. J  ]More  than  twenty  wells  have  since 
been  drilled  by  this  company,  the  dei)th  to  the  rock-salt  ranging  from 
974  to  1,405  feet,  which  is  generally  between  40  and  50  feet  in  thickness.']' 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  G .  E.  Francis,  of  the  Solvay  Process  Com- 
pany, the  writer  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  studying  a  set  of  sampler 

♦The  last  Hample  of  tlio  .set  donated  to  the  National  Museum  is  from  1,574  feet,  but  Dr  EnscU- 
hardt  nivcs  the  toUil  deptJi  of  this  woll  as  \f)()0  feet  (Ibid.,  p.  14). 

t  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

JSce  Adq.  Hep.  Supt.  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  for  IWJ,  p.  27. 

f  See  ibid,  for  1SI»0,  pp.  21-27.  A  general  account  of  this  region,  together  with  a  brief  descripnon 
of  twenty-one  wells,  is  given  in  the  Mineral  Uesource.*.  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  l8S>-'.« 
(W^ashington,  1802),  pp.  48G,  »l«7. 
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from  one  of  these  wells.  The  well  is  the  one  known  as  No.  2  of  the  D 
jrroup,  which  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Tully  village, 
from  which  samples  were  saved  from  every  ten  feet  of  depth. 

SECTION  OF  THE   TULLY   WELL,  NUMBER  2,  D  GROUP. 

Approximate  altitude,  815  feet  above  tide.^ 

Ikpih.    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Feet. 

oD         420       Mainly  blue   argillaceous  shale,  which 

is  slightly  calcareous  and  8ome  of  it 
rather  arenaceous ;  from  410  to  450  feet 
slightly  blackish  shale  with  brownish 
streak  alternating  with  blue  argillace- 
ous shale Hamilton. 

450  110       Mainly    very    black    argillaceous  shale 

with  brown  streak Marcellus. 

otjO         260       Bluish  shaly  limestone ;  strong  efferves- 
cence in  cold  HCl ;  also  light  and  dark 

gray  limestone ;  fragments  of  fossils. .     Upper  and  I^wer  Hel- 

derbenf. 
820         255       t  First    bluish-gray,    shaly     limestone, 

which  has  very  slight  effer\^escence  in 
cold  HCl,  then  mainly  dark  and  light 
gray  limestones,  which  have  a  stronger 
effervescence  in  cold  HCl,  especially 
the  light  gray  chips Onondaga  Salt  group (?). 

1,075  40       Rock-salt Onondaga  Salt  group. 

1.115  Last  sample  t 


((  « 


Fidton  Well  and  Section. — In  the  winter  of  1887-'88  a  test-well  was 
tlrilled  at  Fulton,  Oswego  county,  New  York,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr  George  A.  Edwards,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  a  set  of  samples  was 
furnished  me  for  study.  Fulton  is  about  twenty-three  miles  north-north- 
west of  Syracuse,  and  the  altitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  approxi- 
mately 287  feet  above  tide. 


•.^ocordinu  to  Mr  G.  E.  Francis. 

tXo  indication  of  the  Orislcany  sandstone  appears  in  the  hamplea;  consequently  it  is  impossible 
loindit'Ate  any  diriding  line  between  the  upper  and  lower  Helderberg  limeMtones.  In  the  same 
V4r  the  dividing  line  l>ctween  the  lower  Heldcrberg and  the  Onondaga  Salt  group  is  not  clear;  but 
It  has  been  taken  provisionally  at  the  point  where  a  bluish  gray  magnesian  limestone  appears  in 
•'ODtiiderable  thiclcness. 

t  I>r  Englehardt  reported  that  this  well  reached  the  rock-salt  at  a  depth  of  1,075  feet,  and  that  the 
•tratiim  was  43  feet  in  thickness  (Advance  sheets  of  I>r.  Gnglehardt's  Kept,  to  the  Supt.  Onondaga 
J»lt  Il<>Mervation  for  1890,  p.  8). 

Altitude  estimated  by  Mr  Thomas  D.  Lewis  from  the  number  of  looks  on  the  Oswego  canal 
botveen  Fulton  and  Lake  Ontario. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  WELL  AT  FULTON,  NEW   YORK. 

Approximate  altitude,  287  feet. 

Depth,    Thickness,  Kind  of  rock.  Formation, 

Feet.  Feet. 

42         358       Brownish-red  quartz  grains  and  chips  of 

brownish-red  sandstone;  at  215  feet  a 
few  chips  of  greenish  sandstone .   Medina. 

400         185       Greenish-gray  sandstone,  composed  largely 

of  quartz  grains,  with  some  greenish  to 
olive  argillaceous  shale .' Oswego  sandstone. 

585         695       Mainly  blue  argillaceous  shale,  with  some 

arenaceous  shale  and  a  little  quartzose 

sandstone ;  arenaceous  chips  containing 

fragments  of  fossils  at  875  feet Lorraine  shale  of  tlie 

Hudson  group. 

1,280         120       Black  shale  with  brownish  streak Utica  shale. 

1,400  335  Mainly  bluish-gray  limestone,  which  effer- 
vesces strongly  in  cold  HCl ;  some  dark 
blue  and  light  gray  limestone ;  fragments 
of  fossils  at  1,638, 1,665  and  1,735  feet. . .     Trenton  limestone. 

1,735*  Last  sample "    *  " 

This  well  was  first  described  by  Mr  Charles  A.  Ashburner  in  1888,  who 
Reported  that  the  well  had  been  drilled  to  the  depth  of  1^27  feet,  and 
gave  the  following  section : 

"  Medina  sandstone 400  feet. 

Hudson  River  shale 880    " 

Utica  shale  and  slate 120    " 

Trenton  limestone 327    " 

Total 1,727    " 

"At  1,727  feet,  327  below  the  top  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  gas  was  struck  in  such 
force  as  to  throw  sand  from  the  well  to  the  top  of  the  derrick,  a  height  of  74  feet 
10  inches.    The  gas  caught  on  fire  and  the  derrick  was  burned  down."  t 

In  April,  1890,  Mr  Charles  D.  Walcott  published  the  same  record,  witli 
the  additional  323  feet  to  which  the  well  had  been  drilled,  making  its 
total  depth  2,050  feet.  J 

Sandy  Greek  Well  Xamher  4  and  Section, — Several  wells  have  been  drilled 
near  Sandy  Creek  and.Lacona,  Oswego  county,  New  York,  for  natural 
gas,  which  was  obtained  in  moderate  quantities.  Mr  Gilbert  X.  Hard- 
ing, of  Lacona,  saved  and  forwarded  to  me  a  set  of  samples  from  well 
No.  4  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  limited.     Lacona  is 

♦This  is  the  depth  from  which  the  hist  sample  came  in  the  set  furnished  m©  for  study.  Mr 
Walcott  reported  that  the  well  was  drilled  315  feet  deeper,  reaching  a  depth  of  2,060  feet,  aud  that 
it  passed  through  650  feet  of  Trenton  limestone  (Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Ara.,  vol.  i,  p.  a49). 

t Trans.  Ara.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  958. 

J  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  i,  p.  349. 
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forty  miles  north-northwest  of  Chittenango  or  twenty-eight  miles  north- 
east of  Fulton. 

SECTION  OF  WELL  NUMBER  4,   AT  SANDY   CREEK,   NEW    YORK. 

Depih,   Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet  Feet. 

50        350       Mainly  blue  argillaceous  shale,  but  with 

some  bluish  to  dark  gray,  fine-grained 

sandstone,  which  contains  fine  grains  of 

mica ;  segments  of  crinoid  stems  at  200 

feet Lorraine  shale  of  the 

Hudson  group. 

400         145       Blackish  argillaceous  shale  with  moder- 
ately brownish  streak Utica  shale. 

545         600       Dark  blue,  dark  and  light  gray  limestone 

chips,  most  of  which  effervesce  very 
strongly  in  cold  HGl ;  fragments  of  fos- 
sils at  600  and  700  feet;  fragments  of 
brachiopods  at  675, 750,  880, 900,  950  and  . 
1,050  feet,  and  numerous  fragments  of 
well  preserved  brachiopods  at  765,  800, 
a30  and  850  feet ;  gas  at  675, 765  and  790 
feet.    Samples  from  545,  8iW,  880  and 

1,030  feet  were  blown  out  by  gas Trenton  limestoqe.- 

1,145  Bottom  of  well  in  the  Trenton  limestone. 

Waiertown  WeU  and  Section. — At  Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  24  miles 
north-northeast  of  Lacona,  a  well  was  drilled  to  the  depth  of  530  feet  by 
the  Black  River  Gas  and  Fuel  Company.  A  little  gas  was  found  at  the 
depth  of  253  feet,  according  to  the  driller,  Mr  Albrant,  to  whom  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  the  samples  from  this  well. 

r 

SECTION  OP  WELL   AT  WATERTOWN.  NEW  YORK. 
%J<A.   Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Feet. 

92  8       Light  greenish,  very  compact,  fine-grained  lime- 

stone, which  eflfervesces  strongly  in  cold  HCl . . .     Trenton. 

100  26       Light  gray  limestone,  strongly  calcareous " 

126  135  Mainly  light  green  limestone,  which  does  not  effer- 
vesce strongly  in  cold  IICl  at  first,  but  increases 
on  standing 

261  14       Very  light  gray  fine-grained  limestone ;  effervesces 

strongly  in  cold  HGl 

275  255  Many  pinkish  white  chips,  which  are  usually  non- 
calcareous  ;  also  dark  green  and  dark  gray,  the 
gray  being  somewhat  calcareous ;  near  the  bot- 
tom are  some  vitreous  white  quartz  grains Calciferous  ? 

>30  Bottom  of  well 

XVI -Boll.  Gkoi..  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4.  1892. 
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General  geologic  Section  of  central  New  York. 

Composite  Section, — From  the  preceding  well-sections  a  general  section 
has  been  compiled,  giving  the  approximate  thickness  of  the  different 
formations,  together  with  the  total  thickness  from  the  Chemung,  as  ex- 
posed at  Binghamton,  New  York,  down  to  the  Archean. 


Well 
Binghamton. 


Depth,    Thickness. 
Feet.  Feet. 

0  2,250 


Xorwich 

Morrisville . . 


Chittenango . 


Utica 


2,250 
4,036 
4,135 
4,228 

•  ■  •  ■ 

4,414 

5,653 -f 

5,705 

6,028 

6,548 

6,655 

7,295 

7,528 

8,165 -f 

8,485 

8,895 


1,785 
100  (?) 
93 

....  y, ) 

186  (?) 
1,239  i- 
62(?) 
323 
520 
107 
640 
233 
637  + 
320  (?) 
410  (?) 


Formation. 

Mouth  of  the  Binghamton  well  in  the' 
Chemung.  From  900  to  1,000  feet 
brownisn-red  arenaceous  chips,  prob- 
ably the  horizon  of  the  "Oneonta 
sandstone."  At  1,850  feet,  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Norwich  well  and  lower, 
the  "  Sherburne  sandstone."  Place  of 
the  Genesee  shale  and  the  TuUy  lime- 
stone. 

Hamilton. 

Marcellus  shale. 

Upper  Helderberg  (Comiferous  limestone). 

Place  of  Oriskany  sandstone. 

Lower  Helderbei^. 

Onondaga  Salt  group. 

Niagara. 

Clinton. 

Medina. 

Oswego  sandstone. 

Lorraine  shale  of  the  Hudson  group. 

Utica  shale. 

Trenton. 

Calciferous. 

Potsdam. 

Pre-Cambrian  and  Archean. 


P  G 

on 

P 


Review  of  Data  used. — It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  thickness 
of  these  formations  with  that  obtained  for  them  in  wells  more  remote 
from  the  meridian  of  this  section. 

The  combined  thickness  of  the  Chemung  and  Portage  groups  was 
shown  by  the  Bird  Creek  well,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Elmira,  to  be  con- 
siderably more  than  2,700  feet  for  that  region,*  while  in  the  Ithaca  well 
the  Hamilton  is  1,142  feet  thick  \  the  Marcellus  shale,  82  feet ;  the  Upper 
Helderberg  (Corniferous  limestone),  78  feet;  Oriskany  sandstone,  13 
feet;  Lower  Helderberg,  approximately  115  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
well  is  in  the  Onondaga  Salt  group  after  passing  through  1,285  feet  of 
limestone,  shale  and  salt  belonging  in  that  group.    The  Seneca  Falls 


♦Pressor:  Am.  Geol.,  vol.  vi,  p.  201. 
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well  began  in  the  upper  part  of  this  formation  and  passed  through  950 
feet  before  reaching  the  Niagara  limestone* 

As  near  as  can  be  determined,  the  Niagara  limestone  has  a  thickness 
of  52  feet  in  the  Chittenango  well,  while  in  the  State  well  near  Syracuse 
it  is  332  feet  thick ;  in  the  Gale  well,  320  feet,  aud  in  the  Clyde  well,  335 
feet-t  However,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  lower  gray  marls  and  limestones  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  group 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Niagara  limestone ;  hence  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  thickness  of  this  formation. 

The  Clinton  group  has  a  thickness  of  323  feet  in  the  Chittenango  well ; 
in  the  State  well  98  feet,  and  the  Gale  well  of  149  feet.  There  is  appar- 
ently too  great  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  this  formation  as  given  in 
the  State  and  Gale  wells  when  their  proximity  is  considered,  but  the 
samples  as  labeled  seem  to  furnish  the  above  result.  The  Clinton  is 
approximately  83  feet  in  thickness  in  the  Clyde  well,  and  in  the  Seneca 
Falls  well  the  Niagara  and  Clinton  groups  have  a  thickness  of  400  feet.t 
The  Medina  is  508  feet  thick  in  the  Chittenango  well  and  807  feet  in  the 
State  well.  The  Gale  well  penetrated  the  Medina  583  feet ;  in  the  Clyde 
well  it  is  942  feet  thick,  and  in  the  Wolcott  well  690  feet.||  The  Oswego 
sandstone  is  107  feet  thick  in  the  Chittenango  well ;  185  feet  in  the  Fulton, 
and  in  the  Wolcott  210  feet.  The  Clyde  well  stopped  after  passing  through 
92  feet  §  of  it  and  the  State  well  penetrated  it  to  a  depth  of  150  feet. 

The  Lorraine  shale  of  the  Hudson  group  is  640  feet  in  thickness  in  the 
Chittenango  well  and  695  feet  in  the  Fulton  well.  The  Sandy  Creek  well 
began  in  the  Lorraine,  passing  through  400  feet  before  reaching  the  Utica 
shale.  In  the  Wolcott  well  there  is  820  feet  ot  shales  and  sandstone 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  Lorraine  and  the  Utica  shale.^ 

Tlie  Utica  shale  which  forms  the  surface  rock  at  Utica  was  shown  by 
the  Globe  Woolen  Mills  well  to  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  570  feet  in 
that  city.  Mr  Walcott  reported  its  total  thickness  to  be  710  feet  in  the 
Campbell  well,  three  miles  west  of  Utica.**  This  shale  is  233  feet  thick 
in  the  Chittenango  well ;  120  feet  in  the  Fulton,  and  145  feet  at  Sandy 
creek.  The  Trenton  limestone  in  the  Utica  well  has  apparently  a  thick- 
ness of  510  feet,  but  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon 
what  shall  be  considered  the  top  of  the  Calciferous  this  statement  must 
be  accepted  as  partly  an  estimate.  Mr  Walcott  in  a  similar  manner  con- 
cluded that  the  Trenton  had  a  thickness  of  about  430  feet  in  the  Camp- 
bell well.tt  The  Chittenango  well  penetrated  this  formation  to  a  depth 
of  637  feet,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Sandy  Creek  well  passed  through 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  202-203.  r  Ibid.,  p.  204.  X  Ibid.,  pp.  203,  204. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  204.  'i  Ibid.,  p.  204.  f  Ibid.,  p.  204. 

♦♦Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  212.  ft  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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600  feet  of  Trenton ;  the  Fulton  well,  650  feet,  and  the  Wolcott  well,  750 
feet.* 

A  Generalized  geologic  Section  along  the  Meridian  of  the 
Chenango  river  from  the  Top  of  the  Chemung  down  to  the 
Archean. 

In  order  to  show  the  variations  in  the  above  section  as  compared  with 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  thickness  of  these  terranes,  a  general 
geologic  section  ranging  through  the  same  series  of  formations  has  been 
compiled  from  books  and  geological  articles.  In  this  compilation  the 
maximum  thickness  of  the  terranes,  as  near  the  line  of  section  as  possi- 
ble, has  been  taken.  The  notes  following  the  section  give  the  authorities 
and  references. 


Dqsth. 

ThickneM. 

Authority. 

Formation. 

Feet 

Feet. 

0 

2,000 

A 

Chemung  and  Portage. 

2,000 

20 

B 

Genesee. 

2,020 

25 

C 

Tully. 

2,045 

1,100 

D 

Hamilton. 

3,145 

100 

E 

Marcellus. 

3,245 

70 

F 

Upper  Ilelderberg  (Ck>rniferous). 

3,315 

20 

G 

Oriskany. 

3,335 

120 

H 

Lower  Helderberg. 

3,455 

700 

I 

Onondaga  Salt  group. 

4,155 

50(?) 

J 

Niagara. 

4,2a5 

200 

K 

Clinton. 

4,405 

400 

L 

Medina. 

4,805 

100 

M 

Oswego  sandstone  or  Oneida  conglomerate 

4,905 

600 

N 

Lorraine  shale  of  the  Hudson. 

5,r)05 

180 

0 

Utica. 

5,685 

330 

P 

Trenton. 

6,015 

350 

Q 

Calciferous. 

6,365 

410  (?) 

R 

Potsdam. 

6,775 

Archean, 

Review  of  Authorities. 

Authority  and  reference  for  the  thickness  of  the  terranes,  as  given  in 
the  preceding  section. 

A. — Dr  H.  S.  Williania  estimated  the  thickness  of  the  rocks  from  the 
base  of  the  true  Catskill  down  to  the  horizon  of  the  Genesee  shale  or  the 
top  of  the  Hamilton,  for  the  Chenango  valley,  as  approximately  2,000 
feet  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol,  xxxiv,  1886,  Chart  on  the  "  Merid- 
ional Sections  of  the  Upper  Devonian  Deposits  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 

,  •.\m.  Geol.,  vol.  vl,  p.  21H. 
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vania  and  Ohio,"  section  no.  ix).  On  a  section  crossing  the  Catakill 
range  from  Schenevus  to  Glasco,  prepared  bj'^  Professor  James  Hall,  it 
was  shown  that  the  "  Portage  and  Chemung  have  a  thickness  of  more 
than  2,000  feet"  for  that  region  (ibid.,  vol.  xxiv,  B,  1876,  p.  82). 

B. — Prosser  noted:  "Black  argillaceous  shales  20  feet  in  thickness 
near  Smyrna  [in  the  Chenango  valley,  in  the  northern  part  of  Chenango 
county"]  (ibid.,  vol.  xxxvi,  1887,  p.  210). 

C. — Prosser  reported :  "  Limestone  layers,  separated  by  calcareous 
shales,  with  a  total  thickness  of  25  feet  .  .  .  near  Upperville,  in 
Smyrna  township."  At  least  part  of  this  series  belongs  to  the  TuUy 
limestone  (ibid.,  p.  210;.  Emmons  said:  "In  Albany  and  Schoharie 
(M)unties  it  [Tully  limestone]  is  unknown.  .  .  .  The  thickness  .  .  . 
is  from  12  to  15  feet "  (Agriculture  of  N.  Y.,  vol.  i,  1846,  p.  186). 

D. — Professor  Hall  wrote :  ".  The  thickness  of  this  group  [Hamilton] 
on  the  eastern  limit  of  the  district  [fourth  geological  district,  Cayuga 
lake  region]  cannot  be  less  than  1,000  feet"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iv,  1843,  p. 
1 W).  Vanuxem  said :  "  The  group  is  of  great  thickness ;  in  no  part 
probably  less  than  300,  and  swelling  to  700  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, 
1 842,  p.  151).  Professor  Dana  stated  that  "  the  greatest  thickness — about 
1,200  feet — is  found  east  of  the  center  of  the  state"  (Manual  Geology,  3d 
ed.,  p.  266) ;  but  it  is  also  stated  that  "  the  Hamilton  strata  are  1,000  feet 
thick  in  central  New  York  "  (ibid.,  p.  267).  While  Professor  Hall  said, 
*'  The  thickness  of  this  group  [Hamilton]  along  the  Schoharie  creek  ia 
much  greater  than  has  been  supposed,  amounting  probably  to  3,500  feet " 
(Proc.  Albany  Institute,  vol.  1, 1871,  p.  133).  1,100  feet  seems  to  be  a  fair 
average  for  this  section,  based  upon  Hall's  estimate  for  Cayuga  lake  and 
Dana's  for  eastern  central  New  York.  Emmons  stated :  "  By  estimating 
the  fossiliferous  and  non-fossiliferous  parts  by  themselves  and  summing 
up  the  result,  we  obtain  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  thickness.  In  Albany 
and  Schoharie  counties  the  thickness  appears  to  be  much  greater  than 
in  the  western  counties  "  (Agri.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  185). 

E. — Vanuxem  wrote :  "  Near  Marcellus  and  in  other  parts  of  Onondaga 
where  best  observed  they  show  no  fossils  for  one  or  two  hundred  or  more 
feet  where  thickest "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  147) ;  also,  "A  boring  of  100 
feet  for  coal  was  made  in  the  Marcellus  shales  by  Mr  Sage  near  the  road 
from  Chittenango  to  Cazenovia"  [Madison  county]  (ibid.,  p.  149);  and 
Dana  states  that "  The  Marcellus  shale  rarely  exceeds  in  thickness  50 
feet "  (Manual  Geol.,  3d.  ed.,  p.  267).  Emmons  stated :  "  It  is  probably 
kus  than  100  feet  at  Schoharie  and  Manlius  "  (Agri.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  183). 

F. — ^\''anuxem  said  :  "  The  Corniferous  limestone  is  at  its  maximum 
thickness  in  the  village  of  Cherry  Valley  [Otsego  county],  where  it  is 
probably  from  60  to  80  feet  thick"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  141) ;  while 
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he  stated  that  the  thickness  of  the  Onondaga  limestone  "  rarely  exceedd 
10  or  14  feet "  (ibid.,  p.  132),  and  at  Vannep's,  near  Perryville,  Madison 
county,  he  gave  the  thickness  as  *'  about  10  feet "  (ibid.,  p.  135).  Daiia 
wrote :  *'  In  New  York  the  thickness  of  the  limestone  seldom  exceeds  2«J 
feet  for  the  Onondaga  and  50  feet  for  the  Corniferous  "  (Manual  Geol., 
p.  256).  Emmons  reported  100  feet  of  Onondaga  and  Corniferous  lime- 
stone at  Cherry  Valley,  in  Otsego  county  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  table  on  p,  IT'S; 
also  see  statement  on  p.  175).  From  the  above  statements  it  appears  to 
be  a  fair  estimate  to  call  the  Corniferous  limestone  of  our  section  60  feet 
thick  and  the  Onondaga  limestone  10  feet. 

G. — Vanuxem  said :  "At  Oriskany  Falls  [southwestern  corner  of  Oneitla 
county],  to  the  north  of  the  village  the  sandstone  is  exposed  for  some 
distance,  forming  a  ledge  or  mass  about  20  feet  thick  ''  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, 
p.  125) ;  while  "  the  greatest  thickness  in  the  district  is  on  the  old  Seneca 
road  between  Elbridge  and  Skaneateles  [in  the  western  part  of  Onond«aga 
county],  appearing  to  be  about  30  feet  thick  "  (ibid.,  p.  283,  and  see 
p.  126).  Emmons  reported:  "At  Oriskany  Falls,  20  feet;  at  Perryville 
and  below  Cazenovia,  only  a  few  inches  "  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  p.  170). 

H. — Professor  S.  G.  Williams  stated :  **  The  exposure  of  lower  Helder- 
berg  rocks  at  Oriskany  Falls,  18  miles  south  of  Utica,  is  interesting,  partly 
because  it  is  so  laid  open  by  deep  and  extensive  quarries  as  to  give  nearly 
a  complete  section  of  about  120  feet  of  rocks,  115  feet  of  which  can  be 
definitely  measured  from  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  here  10  feet  thick, 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  abandoned  Chenango  canal "  (Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
3d  ser.,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  142).  Emmons  reported  121  i  feet  at  Cherry  Valley, 
Otsego  county  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  table  on  p.  178). 

I. — Vanuxem,  in  1840,  reported  "  a  thickness  in  Onondaga  county  of 
about  700  feet "  (4th  Ann.  Rep.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  p.  375) ;  while 
in  his  final  report  he  stated  that  the  "thickness  gradually  increases 
toward  the  west  [from  the  Hudson  river],  and  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  counties  of  Onondaga  and  Cayuga,  where  it  is  not  less  than  700  feet'' 
(Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  96) ;  also,  the  red  shale  of  this  group  is  said  to 
have  great  thickness  in  Onondaga  county,  "  being  more  than  500  feet 
thick  at  Salina.  which  the  deep  boring  of  1839  made  known  "  (Vanuxem, 
5th  Ann.  Rep.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  1841,  p.  147).  This  was  also  re- 
stated in  the  final  report  (see  Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  pp.  278,  279).  Profe:?«»<)r 
Hall  rei)ortcd  that  on  a  line  from  Seneca  or  Ontario  to  Oswego  county 
it  is  "more  than  1,000  feet  in  thickness"  (27th  Ann.  Rep.  N.  Y.  SUte 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1875,  p.  128,  and  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxii, 
1874,  B,  p.  332);  while  Dana  says:  '*They  [the  Onondaga  Salt  group 
beds]  are  700  to  1,0(^0  feet  thick  in  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  counties  and 
only  a  few  feet  on  the  Hudson  "  (Manual  Geol.,  p,  233).    Emmons  re- 
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jwrted  700  feet  of  red  shale  in  Madison  county  and  100  feet  of  green 
shale  at  Cherry  Valley  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  table  on  p.  178). 

J. — ^Vanuxem  stated  :  "  It  [the  Niagara]  thins  out  to  the  east,  leaving 
not  a  trace  to  be  seen  east  of  a  line  passing  south  through  the  village  of 
Mohawk,  in  Herkimer  county  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  90) ;  while  Pro- 
fessor Hall  wrote :  "  Starting  from  the  typical  locality  of  the  Niagara 
group,  where,  of  the  shale  and  limestone,  we  have  a  thickness  of  some- 
thing more  than  200  feet,  and  tracing  the  outcrop  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, we  find  a  very  gradual  but  pretty  constant  thinning  of  the  beds  of  the 
formation,  so  that  at  a  point  100  miles  east  of  the  Niagara  river  it  has  a 
thickness  of  scarcely  100  feet.  Farther  eastward,  in  Oneida  county,  the 
formation  is  still  thinner ''  (27th  Ann.  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1875, 
p.  123 ;  also  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1874,  vol.  xxii,  B,  p.  327).  Vanux- 
em,  in  1840,  stated  that "  the  greatest  thickness  of  this  group  [the  Protean, 
divided  later  into  Niagara  and  Clinton]  must  be  over  200  feet"  (4th  Ann. 
Rep.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  p.  375).  Emmons  stated :  **  On  Swift  creek, 
in  Oneida  county,  it  is  a  dark  concretionary  mass,  about  four  or  five 
feet  thick,  accompanied  with  a  dark-colored  slate  "  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  p.  151). 

K. — Vanuxem  was  able  to  measure  part  of  this  group  on  Swift  creek, 
a  tributary  of  Sauquoit  creek,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Oneida  county, 
where  beds  to  the  thickness  of  94  feet  are  exposed,  b\it  he  states  distinctly 
that  this  is  not  the  entire  thickness  of  the  group  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, 
pp.  84, 85) ;  while  Dana  states  :  **  In  Oneida,  Herkimer  and  Montgomery 
counties  the  rock  is  100  to  200  feet  thick.  .  .  .  Near  Canajoharie, 
which  is  not  far  from  its  eastern  limit,  the  formation  has  a  thickness  of 
oO  feet "  (Manual  Geol.,  p.  220).  Emmons  stated :  "  It  is  between  50  and 
W)  feet  in  Warren,  in  Herkimer  county  "  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  p.  150). 

L — The  Medina  in  the  State  well,  near  Syracuse,  has  a  thickness  of 
about  807  feet  (see  Englehardt,  Ann.  Rept.  Supt.  Onondaga  Salt  Springs 
for  1884,  pp.  16,  17)  ;  while  Professor  Hall  wrote :  **  This  rock  [Medina] 
thins  out  entirely  in  an  easterly  direction  in  Oneida  county,  showing 
from  that  point  westerly  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario  a  gradual  increase  in 
thickness  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iv,  1843,  p.  43).  Since  the  line  of  the  present 
section  is  about  half  way  between  Syracuse  and  the  eastern  side  of 
Oneida  county,  it  would  seem  from  the  above  statements  that  4(X)  feet 
would  be  about  the  thickness  of  the  Medina  for  this  section. 

M. — On  the  northern  branch  of  Salmon  river,  which  is  very  nearly  in 
line  with  the  present  section,  Vanuxem  stated :  '*  Not  less  than  about  1(X) 
feet  of  the  rock  [Oswego  sandstone]  is  there  exhibited  "  (Geol.  N.  Y., 
pt.  iii,  p.  70).  Emmons  stated :  **  The  whole  thickness  of  the  sandstone 
and  limestone  is  not  over  100  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  126).  Professor 
Emmons  also  reported  the  Oneida  conglomerate  at  Utica  as  "  a  mass  20 
or  30  feet  thick  overlying  and  resting  immediately  upon  the  thin-bedde<l 
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Lorraine  shales  "  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  pp.  125, 126).  Vanuxem  reported  the 
Oneida  conglomerate  in  Herkimer  to  be**  from  15  to  25  feet  thick;" 
while  in  a  gulley  southeast  of  Utica  "  it  appeara  to  present  its  maximum 
thickness  of  about  35  feet"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  76).  Dana  stated  the 
thickness  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate  to  be  **  100  to  120  feet  in  Oneida 
county,  New  York  "  (Manual  GeoL,  p.  218),  and,  further,  "  the  Oneida 
conglomerate  is  the  surface  rock  in  Oneida  and  Oswego  counties,  New 
York.  It  is  here  20  to  120  feet  thick,  but  thins  out  to  the  eastward  in 
Herkimer  county  "  (ibid.,  p.  220).  He  evidently  used  the  terms  Oneida 
conglomerate  and  Oswego  sandstone  as  synonymous,  and  gave  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Oswego  sandstone  for  that  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate. 

N. — Above  the  Utica  shale,  on  the  south  branch  of  Sandy  creek,  Jef- 
ferson county,  New  York,  a  locality  not  far  west  of  the  line  of  this  section, 
Mr  Walcott  measured  600  feet  of  shales  and  sandstones  belonging  to  tlie 
Lorraine  stage  vBuU.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  1,  April,  1890,  pp.  348,  849  . 
On  the  "  diagram  "  for  the  Lorraine  section  Mr  Walcott  gave  180  feet  as 
Utica,  then  100  feet  of  shale  and  calcareous  sandstone,  with  720  feet  of 
the  Lorraine  above  (ibid.,  p.  350).  Furthermore,  Mr  Walcott  has  state<i : 
"  The  data  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  strata  of  the  Hudson  terrane 
enables  me  to  state  that  that  terrane  has  a  thickness  of  over  6,000  feet  in 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  "  (Ninth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  Ui\ 
117).  Vanuxem  wrote:  "In  Schoharie  county  the  Hudson  group  i> 
undisturbed  and  unaltered,  and  its  maximum  thickness  is  not  less  than 
700  feet"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  61).  Mather  concluded:  "  In  the  val 
leys  of  Norman's  kill,  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  Schoharie  kill,  tliov 
[Hudson]  are  beautifully  exposed  to  view.  ...  No  actual  mea.*^- 
urements  of  these  strata  have  been  made,  but  it  is  estimated  that  they 
have  a  thickness  of  from  500  to  800  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  i,  1843,  p.  369). 
Ashburner  described  the  Knowersville  well,  in  Guilderland  township. 
Albany  county,  seventeen  miles  from  Albany,  which  began  595  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  Hudson  and  reached  the  Trenton  at  a  depth  of  2;880  feet. 
Consequently  the  Hudson  group  and  Utica  shale,  if  the  latter  be  repre- 
sented in  this  well,  have  a  combined  thickness  of  3,475  feet  (Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  951,  952).  Professor  Hall  gave  it  as  from 
800  to  1,000  feet  thick  in  central  and  northwestern  New  York  (Geol.  Surv. 
N.  Y.,  Paleontology,  vol.  iii,  pt.  i,  text,  p.  20,  foot  note).  Professor  Em- 
mons reported  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Lorraine  shales  at  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Ilelderberg  range  as  "not  less  than  700  feef  (Agri. 
N.  Y.,  p.  125). 

0. — Mr  Walcott  measured  180  feet  of  "  dark  bituminous  shale  in  bancl*^. 
alternating  with  a  smoother  lead-colored  shale,"  along  the  south  branch 
of  Sandy  creek,  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  which  was  "  characterize«l 
by  the  faipia  of  the  Utica  shale  "  (Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  i,  p.  348). 
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Emmons  stated :  "  The  Utica  slate,  in  the  gorges  of  Lorraine  and  Rod- 
man [in  the  southern  part  of  Jefferson  county],  is  about  75  feet  thick ;  it 
is,  at  least,  less  than  100  feet"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  118)  ;  and  also  he 
said :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  its  thickness  never  exceeds  75  feet "  (ibid.,  p. 
400).  Vanuxem  considered  its  thickness  and  reported  it  as  "  often  show- 
ing a  thickness  whose  maximum  is  about  250  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, 
p,  56).  Dana  said :  "  The  Utica  shale  is  15  to  35  feet  thick  at  Glenn's 
Falls,  in  New  York,  250  feet  in  Montgomery  county,  300  feet  in  Lewis 
county  "  (Manual  Geol.,  p.  196).  Finally,  Mr  Walcott  stated :  "At  the 
typical  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica  the  formation  has  a  thickness  of 
over  6(X)  feet"  (Trans.  Albany.  Inst.,  vol.  x.  1879,  p.  1).  This  statement 
was  repeated  in  1888  when  the  Campbell  well  was  described,  in  the  record 
of  which  710  feet  was  referred  to  the  Utica  shale  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv. 
»Sci.,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  212).  Walcott  stated  in  1890  that  "  at  Utica  the  Utica 
shale  is  710  feet  in  thickness  "  (Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  i,  p.  347). 

P. — Mr  Walcott  reported  that  in  the  Campbell  well,  west  of  Utica,  there 
was  probably  330  feet  of  Trenton  limestone,  and  in  the  vicinity  surface 
outcrops  290  feet  in  thickness  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxvi, 
p.  212).    Vanuxem  stated  that  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Copenhagen, 
Lewis  county,  **  must  be  300  feet  thick,  showing  a  great  increase  in  its 
progress  from  the  Mohawk  river,  where  in  no  place  is  it  30  feet  in  thick- 
ness "  (Fourth  Ann.  Kept.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  pp.  364,  365) ;  also, 
^'  on  the  Mohawk  its  thickness  rarely  exceeds  30  feet,  but  it  increases 
through  Oneida  and  Lewis,  being  300  feet  in  the  north  part  of  the 
latter  county"  (ibid.,  p.  371).     In  his  final  report  this  statement  is 
repeated  as  follows :  **  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  Trenton  limestone  is 
in  Lewis  county,  toward  the  northern  end,  where  it  cannot  be  less  than 
300  feet.    It  diminishes  in  thickness  going  east  and  south,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 30  feet  in  any  part  of  the  Mohawk  valley.     It  is  not  so  thick  at  the 
east  as  at  the  west  end  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  49 ;  also,  see  similar 
etatement  on  p.  268).     Emmons  said :  "  The  greatest  thickness  which  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  Trenton  limestone  is  400  feet.    At  Chazy, 
where  it  Is  made  up  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and  shale,  this, 
according  to  the  best  estimate  I  can  make,  is  the  thickness  of  this  rock. 
The  gray  variety  is,  however,  wholly  wanting  at  this  locality ;  if  that  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  mass,  the  whole  thickness  may  be  greater 
than  I  have  given  it ;  but  at  Watertown,  where  both  varieties  exist,  the 
thickness  cannot  much  exceed  the  above  estimate.    At  Glen's  Falls  it  is 
much  less  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  116) ;  also,  "  the  thickness  of  the 
Trenton  limestone   at  Watertown,  including  the  whole  mass,  which 
extends  south,  and  which   is  embraced  in  the  section,  is  about  300 
feet "  (ibid.,  p.  388).    The  Black  River  limestone  "  is  about  10  feet  thick 
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at  Fort  Plain  "  (Vanuxem  :  Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  40).  The  Birdseye 
limestone  "  is  about  30  feet  [thick],  but,  like  other  limestones  in  this 
group,  it  thins  out  remarkably  toward  the  south  "  (Emmons :  Geol.  N. 
Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  110;  also,  see  p.  385). 

Q. — Mr  Walcott  reported  surface  outcrops  of  Calciferous  350  feet  in 
thickness  for  comparison  with  the  Campbell  well  west  of  Utica,  in  which 
it  possibly  has  a  thickness  of  360  feet  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol. 
XXX vi,  p.  212).  Emmons  wrote :  "'  The  entire  thickness  of  the  Calciferous 
sandrock  is  between  250  and  300  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  106). 

R. — Mr  Walcott  reported  Potsdam  (?)  sandstone  410  feet  in  thickness 
in  the  Campbell  well  west  of  Utica  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol. 
xxxvi,  p.  212).  Emmons  stated  that  on  the  northern  or  Canadian  slope 
it  "  is  about  300  feet  thick  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  103).  Mr  T.  B.  Brooks 
reported  in  St.  Lawrence  county  Potsdam  and  pre-Potsdam  at  the  maxi- 
mum 700  feet  thick,  part  of  which  must  be  before  the  typical  Potsdam 
(Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  22). 

Vanuxem  in  1839  stated  that  the  thickness  of  the  whole  series,  from 
the  gneiss  at  Little  Falls  to  the  top  of  the  Corniferous,  "taking  the 
measure  of  each  rock  and  group  where  its  thickness  is  greatest,  exceeds 
2,000  feet"  (Third  Ann.  Kept.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  pp.  276).  The 
estimated  thickness  of  this  same  series  as  compiled  from  various  author- 
ities is  3,530  feet,  while  the  actual  thickness  as  obtained  from  the  well 
sections  is  4,760  feet.  In  addition,  Vanuxem  stated  :  "  There  [then]  re- 
mains from  12  to  1,500  feet  before  completing  the  whole  of  the  series  of 
the  third  district;  all  which  are  anterior  in  origin  to  the  coal "  (ibid.,  p. 
276).  This  would  make  a  total  thickness  of  only  3,500  feet  for  the  entire 
series,  while  our  compiled  section  gives  6,775  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
Chemung  to  the  Archean,  and  the  actual  thickness  of  the  rocks  from  the 
Chemung,  at  Binghamton,  which  is  something  like  1,500  feet  below  the 
top  of  Vanuxem 's  series,*  to  the  Archean  is  approximately  8,895  feet. 

Comparative  Sections  op  eastern,  central  and  western  New  York. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  prepare 
a  chart  (page  116)  giving  the  thickness  of  the  different  geological  for- 
mations for  four  sections,  crossing  New  York  in  a  line  from  north  to  south. 

The  author  is  responsible  for  the  sections  denominated  '*  western," 
"western-central "  and  "central  New  York,"  but  the  section  for  "eastern 
New  York  "  was  measured  and  prepared  by  Charles  A.  Ashburner. 

*  Compare  the  Chenango  section  (ix)  in  Professor  Williams*  "  Meridional  Sections  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  Deposits  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio"  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vbl.  xxxiv). 

ToPEKA,  Kansas,  December,  1892, 
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Introduction, — Among  several  collections  of  fossil  plants  from  the  Lower 
Coal  Measures  of  the  Carboniferous  of  Henry  county,  Missouri,  have  been 
found  a  number  of  specimen's  representing  a  remarkable  and  apparently 
new  species  which  presents  a  striking  combination  of  taeniopteroid  and 
alethopteroid  characters.  This  species  is  of  peculiar  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  exhibits  divisions  of  a  type  well  known  in  certain  Paleozoic 
and  Mesozoic  tseniopteroid  fonns  arranged  and  develoi)ed  in  the  manner 
familiar  in  the  genus  AlethopteriM,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
figures  and  following  description : 

Tspniopteris  mis80urieti8ij<,  n.  sp. 

PI.  1,  fiRiireH  1-7. 

Diagnosis, — Fronds  bipinnate(tripinnatc?),  the  larger  divisions  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  composed  of  ])innatifid  pinnules  near  the  base,  above 
which  are  simple  ])innules ;  primary  rachis  broad,  shining,  marked  by 
somewhat  irregular  lines,  and  consisting  of  a  thickened  central  portion, 
broadly  but  shallowly  canaliculate  above,  half-round  below,  and  of 
thinner  marginal  lamina? ;  pinnules  opposite,  sub-opposito  or  alternate, 
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slightly  distant,  at  right  angles  or  reflexed  below,  becoming  more  obli.que 
above,  ribbon-like,  gradually  tapering  from  the  lower  part,  with  borders 
straight  or  slightly  undulate  and  nearly  parallel,  to  a  rather  acute  tip, 
long,  sometimes  reaching  a  length  of  8  cm  or  more,  and  measuring  6  to 
13  mm  in  width,  the  lower  ones  slightly  narrowed  toward  the  cordate, 
nearly  symmetrical  base  with  its  narrowed  attachment  which  overlaps 
the  marginal  lamina  of  the  rachis,  the  higher  ones  becoming  attached  by 
the  whole  base,  those  near  the  top  of  the  pinnae  becoming  shorter,  more 
distinctly  decurrent  and  confluent,  the  margins  more  rapidly  converging ; 
limb  of  the  pinnules  rather  thick,  dull,  broadly  canaliculate  along  the 
midrib,  somewhat  convex  near  the  borders,  overlapping  the  marginal 
lamina}  of  the  rachis.  constricted  to  a  rather  narrow  attachment  in  the 
lower  and  middle  pinnules,  spreading  and  uniting  those  near  the  apex 
of  the  pinna)  where  it  forms  a  wing  incised  by  acute  and  decurring  angles 
at  the  confluence  of  the  pinnules ;  nervation  ta?niopteroid,  midrib  strong, 
depressed,  broad  and  striate  beneath,  broadly  canaliculate  above,  origi- 
nating from  the  central  portion  of  the  rachis,  passing  along  the  middle  of 
the  lamina  and  tapering  to  the  apex  of  the  pinnule ;  lateral  nerves  rather 
flne  salient  above,  distinct  beneath,  originating  at  an  oblique  or  some- 
times nearly  a  right  angle  from  a  slender  cord-like  bundle  often  distinctly 
in  relief  traversing  the  center  of  the  canal,  usually  forking  at  or  near  the 
midrib,  rarely  simple,  curving  quickly  if  oblique,  and  passing  fairly 
straight  and  generally  parallel  perpendicularly  to  the  border,  usually 
forking  again  at  a  varying  distance  in  the  lamina,  and  counting  24  to  28 
per  cm  at  the  margin ;  basal  nervils  of  the  upper  decurrent  pinnules 
springing  from  the  rachis ;  those  of  the  uppermost  alethopteroid  pin- 
nules becoming  rather  more  oblique  in  passing  to  the  mai^in. 

/>)Cf//i7?/.~- Represented  by  ten  specimens  from  Hobbs'  bank,  nine  miles 
south  of  Clinton,  Missouri,  and  one  specimen  from  Deepwater,  about 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Clinton. 

Specific  Resemblances. — Among  the  known  Paleozoic  plants  are  several 
species  described  as  DmucUes,  Alethopteris,  Tirmopteri^i  and  Demioplens 
which  have  many  characters  in  connnon  with  Txriiopteris  missourienm. 
Of  the  American  forms,  Danieites  (Alethopterls)  macrophyUa,  Newb.  sp., 
AlethopterU  maxima^  Andr.,  the  types  ranged  under  OrtJiogoniopteris  and 
Protoblechnnm,  and  an  unpublished  species  of  CaUipterulium  described  by 
Lesquereux  deserve  comparison.  Newberry's  Alethopieris  vfvacrophyUa^ 
the  fully  developed  pinnules  of  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
our  specimens,  is  alethopteroid  in  arrangement,  only  the  lowest,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  becoming  contracted  to  the  obliquely  cordate  base. 
Besides  its  more  delicate  hal)it,  it  further  differs  by  the  obliquity  of  the 


1.  Goo!.  Snrv.  Ohio,  Pal.  I,  p.  ;W3,  pi.  xlvili,  figs.  3,  3rt. 
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narrowed  bases  of  the  distinct  pinnules,  the  more  slender  upper,  con- 
fluent pinnules  and  the  closer  nervation.  Tliere  is  perhaps  no  generic 
difference  between  the  two  plants.  Alethopteri^  maxima,  Andr./  as  seen 
in  a  specimen  from  Rushville,  Ohio,  determined  by  Professor  Lesquereux, 
is  an  alethopterid,  though  the  difference  between  it  and  Protoblechnum 
may  not  be  of  generic  rank.  Still  earlier  in  the  geologic  series  a  form 
perhaps  somewhat  similar  existed  in  the  AlethopUris  ingens.  Daws.,*  the 
pinnules  of  which,  more  than  one  inch  in  width  and  three  inches  or  more 
in  length,  have  the  DanseiUs  nervation,  or  the  A,  discrepans,  Daws.,*  both 
from  the  middle  Devonian  of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  the  long,  ribbon- 
like, open  pinnules  of  which  are  united,  however,  by  a  narrow  decurrent 
wing.  So  far  as  the  form  and  development  of  the  pinnules,  and  to  some 
extent  the  nervation,  is  concerned,  a  closer  resemblance  obtains  in  the 
cases  of  PseudodansRopsia  reticulata,  Font.,*  from  the  Upper  Trias  at  Clover 
Hill.  Virginia,  or  the  forms  of  Tiriiiopterls  munsta^i,  Goepp.  (Angiopteris, 
fide  Schenk),  from  the  Lias  of  Bornholm.*  The  upper  pinnules  of  the 
Virginia  species  are  united,  as  figured  by  Fontaine^  while  the  lower  ones 
are  long,  ribbon-like,  and  distinctly  and  nearly  equally  rounded  at  the 
base,  as  in  our  plant  from  Missouri.  Perhaps  its  nearest  affinity  is,  bow- 
ever,  with  the  TsRiiiopteris  jejiuuita  of  Grand  Eury,*  from  the  Upper  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian  of  France.  In  this  species,  of  which  the  upper 
parts  of  the  pinnae  are,  I  believe,  unknown,  the  pinnules  are  sometimes 
short-pedicelled,  the  lamina  thin,  and  the  nerves  generally  more  oblique 
near  the  midrib  and  more  regular,  as  figured,  in  i)assing  to  the  margin 
than  in  our  species.^  In  form  the  Missouri  8[)ecies  is  also  close  to  certain 
species  referred  by  Stur  *  and  Zeiller  *  to  DesmopteriH,  Stur,  which  has  a 
somewhat  different  nervation,  though  it  appears  to  be  allied  to  the 
alethopteroid  group. 

Generic  Reference. — In  the  characters  of  the  rachis  with  its  thickened, 
sulcate,  center  and  marginal  lamiiiie,  in  the  origin  of  the  nervils  in  the 
median  canal  of  the  pinnule,  the  ribbon-like  lamina  of  which  is  rounded 
at  the  base  where  it  overlaps  the  rachis,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the 
character  of  the  nervation,  the  middle  pinnules  (figure  5)  of  our  species 
are  referable  to  Tseniopterls  or  to  Danwites,  according  to  one's  interpreta- 


1.  Geol.  SurT.  Ohio,  Pal.  II,  p.  421,  pi.  1,  fijfs.  3,  :ui-h. 

2.  Fo«a.  PL,  Dev.  SII.  Form.,  Can.,  pi.  xviil,  (ig.  20(5,  p.  'A. 

3.  Op.  Cit,  p.  64,  flga.  203-a)3. 

4.  Older  Me^.  Fl.,  IT.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Muiiogr.,  vl,  p.  50,  pi.  xxx,  fig^.  1-4. 

5.  Bartholin:  Botanisk  Tidsjikr.,  vol.  xviii,  hTt.  i,  Kjobt^nhuvn,  1892,  p.  23,  pi.  ix,  fig.  9. 

6.  Fl.  Carb.  Loire,  p.  121 ;  Zeiller,  Fl.  foss.  Commentry,  pt.  1,  p.  280;  All.,  pi.  xxii,  figs.  7-9;  Zeiller, 
Fl.  foM.  Autnn,  l^pinac,  p.  162,  pi.  xii,  fig.  6. 

7.  The  Qer?atioti  seen  in  the  figures  of  T.  missourieniiis  in  drawn  with  fith^lity  in  detail  from  the 
originals. 

8.  Curbon.-Fl.  Schatzlarer  Soh.,  i.    Seo  D.  hdqicn,  Stur,  p.  181,  pi.  lii,  fign.  7-9. 

9.  Fl.  fo88.  Valenciennes,  p.  210,  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.s.  3-5.    See  Ettingnhausen :  Fl.  Kuduitz,  p.  4o,  pi 
xvi,  flips.  2-4. 
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tion  or  restriction  of  those  genera,  while  it  has  much  also  in  common 
with  certain  Triassic  and  Jurassic  forms  referred  by  various  authors  to 
Angioptmdium,  Ang^iopteris,  Maraitia  and  Danmopsis,  One  or  two  of  the 
lowest  pinnules  found  are  sublobate  or  crenulate  on  the  lower  side,  as 
though  in  the  procsss  of  subdivision,  such  as  I  take  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Danasitea  (^Alethopteris)  macrophylla  figured  by  Newberry.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  upper,  sessile,  confluent  or  decurrent  pinnules  (figure  2), 
though  springing  from  the  central  portion  of  the  rachis  (a  condition  indi- 
cated in  some  species  of  Alethopterin),  are  equally  distinctly  alethopteroid, 
being  comparable  to  those  pinnules  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  primary 
pinnae  of  various  Ahthopleridex^  such  as  Aleihopteris  valida,  Boul.,'  or  in 
the  A.  giganiea  and  A.  longijolia  of  Achepohl,'  both  of  which  may  be 
allied  with  the  group  of  long-pinnuled  Paleozoic  Danssiies.  It  is  prob- 
ably generically  inseparable  from  the  Danmites  (Alethoptei^d)  macrophylla, 
Newb.  sp. 

But  under  the  name  Danxites  we  have  two  quite  different  groups  of 
plants.  The  genus  Danseites,  as  construed  by  Ettingshausen,  Heer  and 
Schimper,*  embracing  those  forms  in  which  the  pinnules,  having  the 
characters  of  Tamiopiens,  are  rounded  at  the  base  and  attached  by  the 
midrib  only,  differs  widely  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  Goeppert's 
ambiguous  genus  by  Stur*  and  Zeiller,*  who,  on  account  of  the  obscure 
fruiting  figured  by  Goepi)ert,'  have  defined  it  to  contain  a  number  of 
pecopteroid  forms  with  small  pinnules  and  sori  which,  though  not  under- 
stood in  certain  respects,  are  strongly  analogous  to  those  of  the  living 
Dansea.  The  Dameites  emersoni  of  Lescjuereux,®  referred  to  Goeppert's 
genus  by  reason  of  the  appearance  of  its  obscure  fruiting,'  represents, 
according  to  the  figures,  an  alethopterid  form  related  by  habit  and 
venation  to  Callipteridium,  while  the  D.  lymcrophylla^  Newb.  sp.,  was  not 
placed  by  Lesquereux  in  Tieniopterh^  to  which  it  was  considered  referable 
in  size  and  nervation,  because  it  was  pinnate,  the  unequally  cordate  baae 
excluding  it  at  the  same  time  from  Aleihopteris,    However,  cordate  or 

1.  Geol.  Surv.  Ohio,  Pal.  I,  p.  :J83,  pi.  xlviii,  figs.  3,  3a. 

2.  See  Zeiller,  FI.  fo88.  Valenciennes,  p.  231,  pi.  xzxii,  xxxiii,  fig.  1. 

3.  Niederrh.-Westphal.  Bteink.,  p.  78,  pi.  xxiv,  fig.  12;  p.  134,  pi.  xli,  figs.  1,  2. 

4.  In  Zittel,  Traits,  ii,  p.  85:  "Feuillo  simple  (on  double?),  penn^e.  Folioles  inser^es  seulemoiil 
par  la  nerviiro  m^^diane,  arrondieH  i\  la  ba.se,  lin^aires,  devenant  insensihlement  pointuest,  poss^*- 
dant  lea  caract^res  de.**  Tfeniopteris,  A  bord  entier;  nervure  nioyenne  assez  forte,  aervures  lat#nlle^ 
se  dotuchant  de  alles-ci  i\  angle  droit,  nonibreiiKeH,  lo»  lines  simples,  les  autres  bifurqu6e«t.  Fructi- 
fications dispos^es  en  deux  n^ries  le  long  de  la  nervure  m^diane." 

5.  Carbon.-Fl.  Schatzlarer  Seh.,  p.  221,  figs,  33a-c. 

6.  FI.  foss.  Valenciennes,  p.  41. 

7.  Systema,  p.  380;  Danoiites  aspUnioidcs,  p.  380,  pi.  xix,  figs.  4,  6. 

8.  Coal  Flora,  p.  167,  pl.  xxviii,  figs.  1-:}. 

9.  The  Pecopteris  asplenioides  described  by  Fontaine  and  I.  C.  White  (Permian  Flora,  p.  72,  pl- 
XXV,  fig.  1),  from  the  Perrao-Carboniferous,  is  perhaps  closely  related  generically,  by  its  fruiting,  to 
J),  emeraoni,  Lesq. 
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neuropteroid  bases  are  not  very  rare  in  the  lowest  pinnules  of  Akthxyptei^ls 
and  CaUipteridium,  In  recent  works  interpreting  the  fossil  according  to 
the  habit  of  recent  ferns,  a  simple  frond  is  not  generally  made  an  essen- 
tial character  of  the  genus  Tfeniopteris.  So  far,  I  believe,  no  one  has  de- 
scribed the  upper  portion  of  the  pinna  of  any  of  the  pinnately  divided 
species  now  retained  in  the  latter  genus,  the  remains  consisting  generally 
of  detached  pinnules  and  fragments  separated  by  reason  of  their  decidu- 
ous tendency. 

My  reference  of  the  Missouri  species  to  Tasniopteris  is  provisional.  The 
fern  is  in  its  habit,  and  to  some  extent  its  nervation,  evidently  closely 
related  to  Alethopteris.  As  remarked  above,  it  should  perhaps  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  genus  with  Danaeites  (Akth,)  macrophylUi  (Newb.) 
licsq. ;  but  from  the  character  of  the  rachis,  midrib,  form  of  pinnules 
and  the  nervation,  and  from  the  observed  development  of  the  upper  part 
of  some  of  the  ta?niopteroid  forms  in  the  older  Mesozoic  and  Carbonif- 
erous, I  have  been  led  to  place  it  among  the  Twniopteridese,  and  notwith- 
standing the  high  degree  of  its  superficial  identity  with  them  arattiaceous 
fonns  comparable  in  their  fructification  to  Dansea  or  Angiopieria,  it  seems 
better,  in  default  of  all  knowledge  of  the  fruiting  of  our  species,  to  refer 
it  to  the  genus  TamiopterU,  the  former  resting-place  of  many  of  the  Meso- 
zoic species,  rather  than  to  the  equivocal  genus  Danieites,  It  is  certainly 
ineligible  to  admission  in  the  Danseites  of  Goeppert  and  Stur.  The  name 
DnnxUeSj  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Heer  and  Schimper, 
should,  if  used  at  all,  perhaps  be  applied  to  those  species  only  of  which 
either  the  fruiting  is  known  or  the  generic  identity  with  other  contem- 
])oraneou8  fruiting  species  is  by  other  evidence  satisfactorily  proven, 
leaving  their  apparent  representatives  from  the  Paleozoic,  the  fruiting  of 
which  is  not  known,  in  the  convenient  and  non-committal  genus  Txtiiop- 
teris,  without  presupposing  any  direct  genetic  relation  to  any  particular 
fruiting  genus. 

Suggested  genetic  Relations. — The  combination  of  alcthopteroid  and 
tieniopteroid  characters  in  the  plant  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of 
Missouri  more  than  strongly  suggests  a  genetic  relationship  between  the 
pinnate  toeniopterids  (including  the  Paleozoic  Danaeites  of  the  type  Z). 
jnncrophylUi^,  and  in  probable  secjuence  the  Mesozoic  tseniopteroid  rmirat- 
tificeie,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  alcthopteroid 
irenera  on  the  other;  or,  considering  together  with  the  alethopterids  their 
close  natural  allies,  the  neuroptcrids,  we  may  suppose  the  relationship 
to  extend,  as  I  shall  try  briefly  to  indicate,  back  to  the  megalopterid 
stock,  in  which  they  may  have  had  their  origin. 

The  genus  Megahpteris,  described  from  the  Middle  Devonian  of  Saint 
Johns,  New   Brunswick,  by  Sir  William   Dawson  as  a  subgenus  of 
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NeuropterU^  becomes,  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  alethopteroid  in  its 
mode  of  development  and  configuration,  while  its  nervation  is  that  of 
Alethopterh  or  Odonlopterk,  The  pinnules  are  further  distinguished  by 
their  thick  midrib,  which  is  canaliculate  above,  semi-cylindrical  beneath, 
narrowing  in  passing  up,  but  distinct  to  the  apex  of  the  lamina,  lies- 
quereux,  who  frequently  pointed  out  its  ancestry  to,  or  at  least  its  com- 
mon descent  with,  the  neuropterids,  adds'  that  **  except  for  the  characters 
of  the  ner\'ation  [open,  curving,  close,  dichotomous]  this  genus  is  not 
separable  from  Dnnieopns,  Heer.  Saporta  and  Marion  *  include  the  genu:? 
Megnlopteris  with  Cannophyllites,  Brgt.,  in  the  Cannophyllitem,  which  they 
regard  as  being  near  the  Dolerophylhae  among  their  *'  Progymnospemis,'' 
a  view  in  which  Count  Solms-Laubach  and  Schenk  do  not  concur. 
Between  the  more  alethopteroid  forms  of  Megalopieris,  such  as  M,  hartii* 
M,  ovata,^  M,  minima^  M.  abbrevlata  ^  and  the  alethopteroid  genera  found 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  the  resemblance 
is  so  close  as  at  once  to  force  a  comparison. 

Among  the  forrns  from  below  the  MaxviUe  limestone  in  Ohio,  the 
generic  delimitations  of  which  are  perhaps  more  artificial  than  is  com- 
mon even  among  Paleozoic  ferns,  the  Alethopteris  maxima^  And.,*  is  found 
to  have  a  close  taniopteroid  nervation  in  pinnules  which  are  decurrent 
and  confluent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinna,  but  scarcely  confluent  in 
the  lower  part,  where  their  mode  of  decurrence,  in  a  semi-auricle,  is  nearly 
that  given  as  a  chief  characteristic  of  OrOwgoniopteris^  regarded  by  An- 
drews, its  author,  as  comparable  to  Angiopteridium  and  Neriopteris,  with 
many  of  the  characters  of  Danma^  Alethiypteria  holdeni  of  Andrews  ^*  is 
described  by  Lesquereux  "  as  agreeing  in  most  respects  with  Orthogoniop- 
teria,  but  is  removed  by  him  to  form  a  new  genus,  Proioblechnum^  its  nerves 
being  rather  more  curved  than  in  Qrthogoniopteris,  while  it  is  excluded 
from  Alethopteris  by  its  supposed  simply  pinnate  fronds.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  not  incorrect  to  designate  these  "  Waverly  "  forms,  occurring  in 
the  same  dei)0sit  with  the  above-mentioned  species  of  Megahpteru,  as 
Alethaptei'oid  megaloptm-ids.  Neriopteris,  from  the  conglomerate  series  of 
northern  Ohio,  with  its  sessile  or  short-petioled  pinnules  and  oblique 
nervation,  in  fineness  and  regularit}''  rivaling  that  of  Macrotseyiiopteris^  has, 

1.  Foss.  PI.  Dev.  Upp.  Sil.  fan.,  p.  51,  pi.  xvii,  figs.  191-194. 

2.  Coal  Flora,  I,  p.  US.    See  Ann.  Rep't  Geol.  Surv.  Pa.,  188C,  pt.  1,  p.  475. 

3.  Evol.  r«>g.  v6g.,  Pliimerog.,  p.  77. 

4.  Andrews,  Geol.  Surv.  Ohio.,  Pal.  IF,  p.  416,  pi.  xlvi,  figs.  1,  la. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  417,  pi.  xlvii,  figH.  1,  2,  2a. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  416,  pi.  xlviil,  fig.n.  1-:^ 

7.  LesquenHix,  Coal  Flora,  p.  151,  pi.  xxiv,  tig.  :j, 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  421,  pi.  I,  figH.  3.  .1o-6. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  418,  pi.  1,  figH.  1,  la. 
10.  Ibid.,  p.  420,  pi.  li,  figH.  1,  2,  2a. 
U.  Coftl  Flora,  vol.  I,  p.  188. 
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according  to  Newberry,  an  equal  degree  of  affinity  to  Alethopteris  and 
Titniapteris,  and  is  separated  from  Txniopterin  only  on  account  of  its  once 
or  twice  pinnate  frond  and  the  oblique  nerves.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  connection  with  this  circumstance,  the  case  of  the  Alethopteris  macro- 
phylla  described  from  the  same  horizon  by  Newberry,  who  says  that  but 
for  the  rectangular  nervation  he  should  be  inclined  to  include  it  in 
Xcriopteris,  "while  Lesquereux,  on  the  other  hand,  refrained  from  referring 
it  to  Tseniopteris  only  because  it  was  pinnate,  placing  it  in  Dnnantes  in- 
stead. The  backward  rolling  of  the  margin  of  Nerhypteris  may  be  onlj'  a 
more  pronounced  phase  of  what  is  common  in  species  oi  Alethopteris^  or 
it  may  be  an  indication  of  fructification.  Newberry's  description  and 
figure  of  Neriopteris  lanceolata  *  ma)*^  with  advantage  be  compared  with 
those  given  by  Lesquereux'  under  the  name  Megahpterls  f  marginata. 

Systematic  Position  and  Relaiioyts  of  the  megalopterid  Group, — A  critical 
comparative  study  of  the  alethopteroid  megalopterids  will  hardly  fail  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  early  part  of,  perhaps  before,  the  Sub- 
carboniferous,  the  Megalopteris  stock  attained  a  high  differentiation,  in 
which  the  Alethopteroid  group  produced  in  Nei-iirpteris^  OrthogoniopteriSy 
Alethopteris,  Protohlechnum  and  Danseites  (Heer-8chimp.)  certain  forms 
embracing  the  essential  characters  of  the  pinnate  Titniopterideas.  From 
this  Lower  Carboniferous  group,  doubtless  including  many  undiscovered 
variations,  may  well  have  descended  such  forms  as  the  Tseniopteris  mis- 
mnriensis  in  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  the  American  continent,  the  71 
jfjunata.  Grand  Eury,  and  T,  camoti,  Zeill.,  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of 
France,  or  the  perhaps  somewhat  doubtful  megalopteroid,  T.  truncata, 
Lesq.,'  from  the  Conglomerate  series. 

As  interpreted  by  superficial  characters,  the  8e(iuence  of  the  Paleozoic 
tffniopteroid  types  into  the  Triassic  forms,  many  of  which  have  at  some 
time  rested  in  the  genus  Tseniopteris  until  the  fruiting,  either  of  them- 
selves or  of  contemporaneous  obviously  generically  identical  species,  has 
been  discovered,  proving  them  to  be  true  ancestors  of  living  genera  in 
the  Maratiiace^y  affords  strong  evidence  at  once  both  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  group  and  its  lineal  descent  from  the  Megalopteris  stock. 

The  figures  of  Goeppert's  Tseniopteris  mihisteri,  from  the  Rhetic  of 
Bavaria,  given  by  Schimper*  on  referring  the  species  to  the  genus  Ma- 
rattia^  though  apparently  diagramatic  in  part,  and  those  published  by 
Bartholin'  deserve  a  comparison  with  Nei^iopteris  and  Danmtes  of  the 
type  macrophyUa,  Newb.  sp.,  and  the  species  becomes  more  interesting 


1.  Ocol.  Surv.  Ohio,  Pal.  I,  p.  3S1,  pi.  xlv,  figs.  1-3,  ."ki. 

2.  Coal  Flora,  I,  p.  152,  pi.  xxlv,  fig.  4. 

3.  Coal  Flora,  III,  p.  74;{,  pi.  xciv,  fig.  8. 

4.  In  Zitt^l :  Traitt^,  II,  p.  W,  fig.  «4;  Trait/  pal.  v^^g.,  .Atlas  pi.  xxxvlll,  fig.  1. 

5.  Botanink  Tulj*«ikr.,  vol.  xviii,  hft.  1,  1H02.  p.  '£*,,  pi.  ix,  figs,  u,  •». 
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in  view  of  the  discovery  in  the  Conglomerate  series  of  Ohio  of  a  form 
thoroughly  Mesozoic  in  aspect  that  has  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Danssites  (Heer-Schimp.)  by  Lesquereux.  -  From  the  study  of  many 
specimens  of  Taenlopteins  miinstei'l,  Goepp.,  fruiting  from  the  Rhetic  of 
Bavaria,  Schenk  was  led  ^  to  refer  tlie  species  without  hesitation  to  the 
genus  Angiopteris,  being  unable  to  find  any  character  warranting  a  ge- 
neric separation.  Raciborski,  on  the  other  hand,  is  convinced  that  the 
fruiting  of  what  he  considers  the  same  species  in  the  Rhetic  of  Poland  is 
that  of  the  true  Maraitia.  Another  taeniopteroid  species  which  merits  con- 
sideration is  the  Danseopm  marantacea  (Presl.)  Heer,  from  the  Keuper,  the 
fruiting  of  which  is  distinctly  marattiaceous,  and  which  waCs  regarded  by 
Schenk'  as  very  close  to  the  living  Dansea,  The  fine  illustrations  of  this 
species  given  by  Schimper*  may  with  great  interest  be  compared  with 
the  Megalopteroid  group  from  Ohio.  The  habit  of  Schimper's  specimen, 
representing  the  upper  portion  of  a  pinna,  seems  such  as  to  suggest  that 
the  lower  pinnules  may  be  distinct  and  not  confluent,  a  suggestion  em- 
phasized by  the  figures  given  by  Schoenlein*  and  Saporta.* 

As  tending  to  confirm  this  view,  I  may  add  that  in  Pseudodan^sopsU,  a 
genus  of  plants  from  the  Upper  Trias  of  Virginia,  separated  by  Fontaine 
from  Danmopsis  chiefly  on  account  of  its  anastomosing  nerves,  the  lower 
and  middle  pinnules  of  the  species  P,  reticulata,  Font.,  represented  by 
numerous  specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  (No.  3488). 
are  distinct,  distant,  equilaterally  rounded  at  the  base  and  in  all  re- 
spects distinctly  tajniopteroid,  except  for  the  frequent  anastomosis  of  the 
nervils,  although  the  upper  portions  agree  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
habit  and  characters  of  Danseopsis  murantacen. 

The  establishment  of  tlie  existence  of  the  actual  genera  Angiopteris  or 
Marattia  in  the  Rhetic  attributes  to  them  a  remarkable  antiquity,  un- 
equaled,  so  far  as  I  know,  among  any  other  living  fern  genera;  but  indis- 
putable specimens  of  Davwa,  with  their  fructification,  were  described  by 
Zigno'  from  the  Lias  of  Verona,  proving  for  this  genus  a  nearly  equal 
antiquity.  It  follows  that  the  epoch  of  indefinite  length  marking  the 
genesis  or  lineal  descent  of  these  two  marattiaceous  genera  must  there-" 
fore  have  terminated  by  the  close  of  the  Triassic.  However,  since  none 
of  the  forms  of  the  Dana^opm  or  ta?niopteroid  Dmiadies  types  have  been 
found  with  distinct  fruiting  earlier  than  the  Keuper,  the  direct  lineage 
of  the  actual  genera  cannot  be  traced  backward  into  the  Paleozoic  with 
any  greater  definiteness  than  a  high  degree  of  probability  or  likelihood. 

1.  Die  fo88.  Pflnnzeur.,  p.  30,  fig.  24iJ. 

2.  Op.  cit.,  p.  36.^ 

3.  Traits  pal.  v^k.,  Atla.«f,  pi.  xxxvii,  figs.  1-3. 

4.  Abbild.,  pi.  vii,  fig.  2. 

fi.  V^'g.  Jiiniss.,  I,  pi.  Ixv,  p.  464. 

G.  FI.  foss.  oolit.,  vol.  I,  pi.  XXV,  pp.  208,  209. 
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In  the  absence  of  fruiting  it  may  therefore  justly  seem  inexpedient  to 
many  to  refer  pre-Keuper  ta?niopteroid  species  to  genera  like  Angiop- 
teridium  or  DanssopsM,  founded  on  or  implying  a  known  direct  relation- 
ship to  a  certain  marattiaceous  genus.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  as  stated 
above,  I  have  preferred  the  use  of  Tssniopteris  as  a  generic  name  devoid 
of  all  implication  of  an  antecedent  relation  of  a  species  to  any  particular 
genus. 

The  probable  relationship  of  the  Carboniferous  Tfeniopteria  to  the  Meso- 
zoic  MaraUiacese  has  been  well  expressed  by  Professor  Zeiller,^  while  that 
of  the  Mesozoic  types  of  the  genus  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Zigno,' 
Saporta*  and*  others,  nearly  all  of  whom  ally  them  directly  with  the  liv- 
ing genera.  The  occurrence  of  pinnate  taeniopterids,  such  as  Txniopteris 
jejuTiaia,  Grand  Eury,  and  T.  camoti,  Zeill.,  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian of  FrSince;  T.  coriacea  and  T.faUax,  Goepp.,  in  the  Permian  of  Bo- 
hemia; T,  eckardi.  Germ.,  in  the  Permian  of  Tyrol,  and  the  Dansgopsis 
Rapncthalensis,  Feist.,  in  the  Trias  of  India,  the  last  two  of  which  were 
regarded  by  Schimper^  as  agreeing  entirely  with  the  Keuper  Dansecypm, 
completes  the  continuity  of  the  discovered  pinnate  tajniopteroid  forms 
from  the  Subcarboniferous  types  to  the  Keuper,  and  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  a  not  improbable  genetic  series  passing  from  the  alethop- 
teroid  megalopterids  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous — perhaps  from  the 
genus  Megahpteris  itself — to  fruiting  forms,  in  the  late  Trias,  of  the  living 
genera  Angiopteris,  Marattia  and  Dansea, 

The  relationship  of  the  simple-leaved  species  of  Tmniopteris  to  those 
with  pinnate  fronds  is  somewhat  uncertain,  though  it  does  not  seem  im- 
probable that  all  came  from  the  same  stock.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  species  of  the  type  T,  mtdtlnervis,  Weiss.,  or  T.  smillisiiy  Lesq.,  as  well 
as  the  genus  Lesleya^^  may  have  come  from  the  megalopterid  type  through 
an  early  variation.  M.  Zeiller,  who  has  discovered  forms  referred  by  him 
to  the  latter  genus  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Permian  of  France,* 
associates  it  with  Timiopteris,  and  indeed  the  obliquity  sometimes  seen  in 
the  nerves  of  Tseniopteris,''  as  well  as  the  distinctly  tfieuiopteroid  aspect 
of  LesUya,  gives  strong  support  to  this  view.    The  descent  of  the  two 

1.  "Aacnne  des  Teniopt^rid^es  du  terrain  houiller  n'a  rencore  H6  rencontr^e  &  Tftat  fertile ;  mniB 
quelques'QneB  d^ntre  elles  pr^sctitent  d'assoz  ^troitea  ufnoiten  avec  oertaines  T^niopterid<^es  see- 
oDdftires  reconiiiies  anjourd'hui  comtne  tTi^»  volsines  au  moins  des  genre;;  Angiopteris,  Marattia,  ou 
Dafuxa,  poor  qn'on  soit  fond^  &  croire  qu'ellef  doivent,  ellen  au.'««i,  appartenir  anx  Marattlae<^ji."  Fl. 
foM.  bftAsin  perm.  Autun  et  Epinnc,  p.  160. 

2.  Fl.  fona.  ooHt.,  vol.  I. 

3.  Pal.  fran^.,  v^g.  Jurass.,  vol.  i. 

4.  In  Zittel :  Tratte,  1 1,  p.  86. 

h.  I^eaquereux,  Coal  Flora,  I,  p.  143,  .\tlnp,  pi.  xxv,  fig?.  1-3. 

6.  Fl.  foM.  boasin  Autun  Kplnac,  p.  166.  Bee  pi.  xil,  h«.  2:  and  Fl.  foss.  rommentry,  pt.  1,  p.  2S.\ 
pi.  xxlii,  fiR.  6. 

7.  8ee  T.  multlnervit^  op.  cit.,  pi.  xiii,  flg.  1. 

XIX-Bn.i..  Groi..  Hoc.  Am.  Vol   4.  18ft*i 
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forms  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  common,  if  not  lineal,  the  L&h 
leya  appearing  to  date  back  nearer  the  type  of  Megalopteris  dawsoni}  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conspicuously  unequally  rounded  bases  seen  in  some 
species  of  MacroUenioptcris'^  suggest  that  the  leaves  may  be  only  petioled 
divisions,  comparable  in  arrangement  to  the  pinnules  of  Neriopteris  Ian- 
ceolatay  Newb.,  and  be  derived  from  pinnate  forms.  It  may  not  be  going 
too  far  to  add  that  from  some  Permian  or  Triassic  species  of  Tsmioptens 
or  MacroUeniopteriSy  essentially  distinguished  from  the  former  only  by  the 
greater  size  and  sometimes  thinner  texture,  may  well  have  originated  tho 
Oleandridium,  thought  by  »Schenk '  to  be  probably  marattiaceous. 

As  tending  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  the  descent  of  the  genera 
Angiopteris  and  Dansea  from  the  Megfdopterh  stock  may  be  noted  the 
probable  relationship  of  the  neuropterids,  whose  origin,  as  Neuropteris. 
in  or  with  MegidopUnn  is  generally  accepted  by  those  who  have  studied 
specimens  of  tlie  latter  genus,  to  the  Marattinccx.  Although  no  satisfac- 
torily definite  fruiting  of  any  of  the  Nevropter ideas  has  yet  been  discovered, 
the  internal  structure  of  the  stems  described  by  Renault*  as  Mydopteris 
or  Myelozyhn,  and  afterwards  identified  as  Xeuropteris,  Odontopteris  and 
Akthopteris,  is  found  to  resemble  that  of  the  living  Marattiaceas  more  than 
any  other  known  type  of  fern  structure.  Thus,  from  the  evidence  afforded 
by  their  internal  structure,  which  has  led  M.  Renault*  to  include  Alethop- 
teris  among  the  XeuropterUkir.j  the  marattiaceous  nature  of  Megalopteris 
has  already  received  strong  support. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  illustrations  of  some 
of  the  more  alethopteroid  species  of  Neuropterla^  such  as  N.  retarquuta, 
Daws.,'  and  N.  selwynii^  Daws.,^  from  the  Middle  Devonian,  N,  anUcedens^ 
Stur,"  and  N.  dlah/fschi,  Stur"  (cf.  N.  elrodi,  Lesq.)  from  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous, X.  bifonnk,  Lesq.,"^  X.  matheront,  ZeilL,"  and  the  figures  given 

1.  It  i»  quite  possible  that  from  the  Lejtlcjja  typo  may  huve  been  derived  the  Olosaopterit  group 
appeuriiiK  in  the  Middle  Ciirboniferous  and  Permo-Carhoniferous  of  Australia.  Le9quereux*9  diag- 
nosix  differs,  as  he  reroarkd,  from  Brongniart's  deHcription  of  the  latter  only  by  the  nerves  not 
anastomoaiug.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consult  Newberry's  ToBniopteru  glouopU- 
roidea  (Macomb  Expedition,  1»76,  p.  147,  pi.  vii,  figs.  2,  2a)  from  the  Trias  of  Sonora,  New  Mexico. 
The  supposed  fruit  dots  reprcsent4.>d  in  his  figure  5  appear  quite  similar  to  the  dots  seen  between 
the  nerves  of  Aleikopterit  maxima,  Andr. 

2.  See  M.  magnifolia^  (llogers)  Sohimp.,  Fontaine,  Old.  Mes.  Fl.,  Monogr.  U.  S.  O.  S.,  vi,  p.  19,  pi.  ii, 
fig.  I,  pi.  iii,  iv,  V. 

3.  PalfiK>ntogr.,  xxxi,  1881,  p.  ir»8. 

4.  Cours  bot.  fuss.,  iii,  p.  Ifk). 
6.  Op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

6.  Foss.  PI.  Dev.,  Upp.  Sil.  Can.,  p.  50,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  200. 

7.  Ibid.,  fig.  198. 

8.  Culm-Flora,  p.  53,  pi.  xv,  figs.  1-fi. 

9.  Op.  cit.,  p.  289,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  9. 

10.  Coal  Flora,  p.  121,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  7. 

11.  Fl.  foss.  Commentry,  pt.  1,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  7. 
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by  Von  Roehl  under  N.  plicata^  (=  N.  rectinervis,  Kidst.)*  from  the  Coal 
Measures,  and  N,  voltzii,  Brgt.,*  and  .V.  salicifolia^  Fisch.,*  from  the  Per- 
mian, with  the  phases  often  seen  in  the  basal  portions  of  some  species  of 
Alethopteris,  as,  for  example,  A,  lonchUica^  A,  grandini,  or  CaUiptendium 
'^idlivaniii^ 

On  the  basis  of  their  fruitings,  which  are  either  exannulate  or  with  only 
a  rudimentary  ring,  as  well  as  from  the  analop;ies  of  their  structure,  all 
modem  authors  agree  in  considering  a  large  number  of  Paleozoic  species 
with  pecopteroid  nervation  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Maratliacew 
among  living  ferns.*  This  conclusion  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  known 
antiquity  of  certain  living  marattiaceous'  genera,  as  well  as  the  probable 
long  existence  of  the  eusporangiate  ferns  in  Paleozoic  time  before  the 
leptosporangiate  forms  appeared. 

Graphic  Presentation  of  Relation'*. — The  following  diagram  represents  in 
graphic  form  the  general  idea  of  development  for  a  few  genera ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  relations  of  individual  genera  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  all  cases  as  therein  indicated,  nor  that  the  scheme  is  meant 
to  imply  a  presumed' proof  or  even  the  existence  of  evidence  sufficient 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  proof  The  lines  should  indicate  in  most  cases  a 
common  rather  than  a  lineal  descent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  such 
a  scheme  is  largely  mere  speculation.  Many  of  the  implied  relations  are 
improbable  as  well  as  incompatible.  Some  suggestions  embodied  in  the 
chart  constitute  my  only  excuse  for  presenting  it. 

Conclueions. — In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  tentative  hypothesis  for  the  line  of  descent  of  several  of  the  living 
genera  of  Marattiaceie  from  the  Megalopteris  stock,  I  have  not  presumed 
to  attempt  a  proof  or  demonstration  among  a  body  of  forms  whose  fruit- 
ing is  essentially  unknown ;  I  have  rather  sought  to  ))ring  together  some 
of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  what  I  consider  a  good  working  theory.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis^  we  may  suppose  that  the  pinnate  Tssixiop- 
teridese,  or  a  portion  of  that  group  (without  prejudice  of  any  important 


1.  Fo«9.  PI.  Steink.,  Westfal«ns,  pi.  xx,  figs.  7,  8;  pi.  xiii,  fig.  8. 

2.  Traiu.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  xxxv,  1888,  p.  314,  figs*.  '^-4. 
S.  Hint.,  pi.  Ixvii. 

4.  Kutorga,  Verh.  Rusa.  Kais.  Min.  Gosell.,  St.  IVtorsb.,  1842,  pi.  i,  fig.  2. 

5.  From  the  analogous  chaructcrs  of  the  nervation  the  genera  Neuroptcris,  Odontopteris,  LetUyti^ 
iHctytypterU^  Ntriopterit^  Megalopteris,  and  Tfcniopfcris  were  included  in  the  Nenropterid  group  by 
I^itqaereux  in  one  of  his  last  publicntionn  on  the  ('arl)oniferou»  flora  (Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Penna., 
1»«,  pt.  1,  p.  475).  Renaait  (Cours.  hot.  foss.,  3me  unn^M»)  make.s  the  Neuropteri  Itoi  include  Neuropterin, 
Odontopteris,  Dietyoptcris,  AUthopferis,  Lonchopteris,  CnHipteridium,  and  Oallipteris  More  recently 
Grand  Eary  (G^l.  Pal.  bassin  houill.  Gard.,  p.  280  con'*true»  the  tribe  so  as  to  contain  Aulaeopteris 
iMy9U>pteru)tAUthopterit,  CaUipteridium,  Neuroptfrin,  Dicti/opteris,  Odontopteris,  Ta;niopteHs,  and  a 
new  p«oopteroid  genus,  Parapecopteris,  intermediate  in  form  between  the  neuropterold  PeeopterU 
ip<»ciea  and  those  of  ^europteris,  with  fruotification  after  the  fashion  of  Danma. 

6.  See  Renault,  Guars,  hot.  foss.,  3o  anntV;  Stur.  Carbon  Fl.  Sehatzlar.  Soh.,  ii;  Zeiller,  Fl.  fuse. 
.\uton  Epinac;  Kidston,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Gla.«gow,  vol.  J.x,  p.  1. 
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systematic  distinction  between  the  pinnate  and  simple  forms),  came  from 
an  early  Megahpteris  stock,  probably  through  the  alethopteroid  forms. 
The  earliest  flora,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  any  of  these  occur,  that  of 
the  Middle  Devonian  at  Saint  Johns.  New  Brunswick,*  besides  contain- 
ing the  Megalopteria  dawaoni,  has  also  representatives  of  Neuropteria,  most  of 
which  are  alethopteroid,  and  of  AlethopteriSj  including  the  A,  grandis  and 
A.  discrepan8  already  referred  to.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  three 
of  these  genera  originated  in  a  common  stock ;  and  since  the  Megalopteris 
group  offers  a  comprehensive  type  from  which  the  Neuropteris  and  Ale- 
tkopteria,  as  well  as  the  known  Megalopteris  species,  might  well  have 
descended,  that  name  may  conveniently  be  emi)loyed  in  the  hypothesis 
to  designate  the  type  existing  previous  to  the  Middle  Devonian,  from 
which  the  neuropteroid,  alethopteroid  and  tteniopteroid  groups,  includ- 
ing in  the  latter  some  species  of  living  marattiaceous  genera,  descended. 


I.  See  DawsoD,  Fobs.  PI.  Dev.,  Upper  Sil.  Form.  Can.,  Geol.  Serv.  Can.,  1871. 


Explanation  of  Plate  1. 

Tieniopteris  misaourieiinSf  n.  sp. 

Figure  1. — Fragment  from  upper  middle  portion  of  pinna.  Pinnules  nearly  dis- 
tinct. 

Figure  2. — Portion  near  tip  of  pinna.    Pinnules  confluent. 

Figures  3  and  4. — Apex  of  pinna,  showing  true  Aldhopteris  development. 

Figure  6. — Fragment  from  middle  of  pinna,  showing  taeniopteroid  pinnules,  dis- 
tinct, contracted  at  the  base,  attached  to  the  central  axis  of  the 
rachis. 

Figures  6  and  7. — Fragments  of  detached  pinnules.    The  broad  character  of  the 

median  canal  is  not  well  indicated,  nor  the  wide  midrib^  especially 
prominent  on  the  back  of  the  pinnule.  The  origin  of  the  nervils  in 
the  median  strand  is  well  represented. 
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Introduction. 

Relief  Forms  subject  to  fixed  IjOws, — Every  element  of  form  which  gives 
character  and  expression  to  a  landscape  is  determined  by  fixed  laws.  It 
is  true  that  the  arran<;ement  of  hills  and  vales  does  not  conform  to  anv 
simple  geometric  j)attern.  The  sculpturing  forces  are  complex,  and  the 
net  result  of  their  interaction  is  necessarily  also  complex  and  promis- 

XX-Biri.L.  Oieor..  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892.  (133) 
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CU0U8 ;  still  the  action  of  each  single  force  is  regular,  exact  and  unvary- 
ing, and  the  complex  results  are  harmonious. 

Predominance  of  Curves  over  Avgles. — Most  pleasing  to  the  eye  are  those 
forms  in  a  landscape  which  are  bounded  by  curved  lines  and  surfaces. 
Most  striking,  picturesque,  rugged  and  impressive  are  those  which  are 
bounded  by  planes  and  angles.  The  former  are  far  more  common,  and 
are  produced  by  weathering  and  the  washing  of  water.  The  latter  de- 
pend upon  the  primitive  structure  of  the  rocks.  Angular  structural 
forms  are  the  rough  blocks  which  nature  furnishes.  Wind  and  frost, 
sun  and  rain,  rills  and  rivers,  are  the  tools  which  carve  out  of  these 
rough  blocks  the  beautiful  landscapes  which  adorn  the  earth  and  make 
it  a  fit  abode  for  man. 

Structural  Angles. 

Character  of  Rock  governs  Form, — The  laws  of  structure  are  intricate, 
and  structural  forms  are  infinite  in  variety.  The  planes  may  face  in 
any  direction,  the  angles  may  be  acute  or  obtuse.  That  depends  wholly 
upon  the  forces  of  upheaval  and  the  laws  of  fracture  in  the  different 
rocks ;  granite,  limestone,  basalt,  conglomerate,  each  imparts  a  definite 
and  characteristic  expression  to  the  landscape,  because  each  breaks  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  itself. 

Incessant  Activity  of  sculpturing  Forces. — But  with  all  this  variety  in  de- 
tail there  are  certain  broad,  general  features  of  structure  which  exert  an 
important  influence  in  the  evolution  of  earth  forms.  The  pent-up  forces 
within  the  earth  thrust  U])  from  time  to  time  fresh  blocks,  to  be  disinte- 
grated by  the  weather  and  carved  by  running  water.  These  sculpturing 
forces  never  rest,  while  the  forces  of  upheaval  are  intermittent.  This 
incessant  and  universal  activity  of  the  sculpturing  forces  is  the  reason 
why  the  pleasing  forms  bounded  by  curves  are  more  common  than  rough 
structural  angles. 

Flatness  Characteristic  of  continental  Blocks. — Though  the  internal  forces 
are  inconstant  they  are  mighty.  Mountains  and  continents  are  the 
burdens  which  they  lift  with  ease.  The  lands  are  lifted  and  at  the  same 
time  broken,  faulted,  bent  and  tilted  this  way  and  that.  The  resulting 
planes  may  slope  north,  south,  east  or  west,  and  the  pitch  may  be  steep 
or  gentle.  Very  steep  structural  planes  are,  however,  of  limited  extent, 
while  the  great  continental  blocks  must  of  necessity  lie  nearly  flat, 
though  the  edges  may  be  precipitous.  Broad,  flat  blocks  are  therefore 
the  usual  raw  materials  for  the  sculpturing  forces,  and  the  resulting 
weather  and  water  curves  are  dominated  bv  these  massive  and  nearlv 
level,  primitive  elements  of  structure.  Massive  breadth  and  relatively 
slight  inclination  of  the  general  surface  are  the  fundamental  character- 
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istics  of  structure  which  prevail  in  the  midst  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
relief  forms. 

Weather  Curve  and  water  Curves. 

Weather  Curve. — The  weathering  of  structural  blocks  reduces  their 
salient  angles,  wliich  are  attacked  from  both  of  the  adjacent  faces  at  once. 
At  the  point  x,  figure  1,  the  disintegrating  forces  act  with  twice  as  great 
intensity  as  at  6,  since  the  attack  comes  from  two  directions.  The  effects 
are  more  than  twice  as  great  at  x,  because  the  products  of  decay  are 
quickly  removed,  exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  the  attack,  while  at  b  they 
remain  to  cover  and  protect  the  subjacent  be(is.  Thus  the  structural 
block  m  n  0  /)  is  rounded  off  by  weathering.  The  new  outline  a  b  c  is 
composite.  The  portion  d  b  e  is  a  weather  curve,  convex  upward.  If 
weathering  alone,  without  the  aid  of  flowing  water,  has  been  concerned 
in  the  sculpturing  process,  the  talus  slopes  a  d  and  e  c  will  be  structural 
planes,  not  curves.    The  structural  angle  e  c  p  will  be  determined  by  the 


am  p    c  . 

Figure  1.-^  Weather  Curve. 

resting  angle  of  the  materials  composing  the  talus,  and  that  again  will 
depend  upon  the  size  and  form  of  the  particles ;  but  in  humid  regions 
the  talus  slopes  will  be  (juickly  molded  into  water  curves,  as  hereafter 
described.  The  resulting  form  a  b  c  will  be  a  rounded  rock,  a  smooth 
knob,  or  a  round-topped  hill  or  mountain,  according  as  the  original  block 
was  measured  by  inches  or  leagues. 

Convexity  of  weather  Carre. — The  upward  convexity  of  weather  cun'es 
may  be  deduced  also  from  the  law  that  declivities  vary  directly  as  hard- 
ness. If  we  suppose  the  lowest  beds  composing  a  structural  block  to  be 
very  soft  and  the  hardness  to  increase  upward  by  regular  gradations,  a 
concave  slope  would  result.  Such  a  cur\'e  may  actually  be  formed,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  structure,  not  to  weathering!:.  Weather 
curves  are  often  interrupted  and  modified  by  such  structural  accidents. 
But  if  the  opposite  conditions  prevail — that  is  to  say,  if  the  soft  bed  is 
alx>ve  and  the  hardness  increases  regularly  downward — the  law  just 
enunciated  will  yield  a  slope  of  convex  curvature.     Now,  whatever  may 
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be  the  primitive  conditions  of  hardness  in  structural  blocks,  the  tendency 
of  weathering  is  to  soften  them  from  the  top  downward,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  produce  that  set  of  conditions  last  supposed  ;  hence  the 
weather  curve  should  be  convex  upward  * 

Water  Curves:  horizontal  and  vertical. — The  streams  formed  by  the 
rains  falling  upon  continental  blocks  have  still  greater  sculpturing  power 
than  the  weather.  The  rough  edges  are  first  scored  down  with  ravine:?, 
as  a  carpenter  hacks  timber  with  an  axe  before  he  dresses  it  with  finer 
tools.  Some  of  the  ravines  lengthen  into  rivers  and  cut  far  back  into  the 
land.  Except  raw  and  fresh  ravines,  which  may  be  tolerably  straiglit, 
the  path  of  flowing  water  is  meandering.  Graceful  serpentine  curves 
mark  the  flow-line,  curves  which  constitute  the  most  charming  elements 
of  scenery.  These  horizontal  water  curves  address  themselves  to  the  eye 
in  the  most  clear  and  agreeable  manner ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of 
water  cur\'e,  the  vertical,  not  always  visible  to  the  bodily  eye,  but  none 
the  less  clear  and  real  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.    If  we  follow  up  a  short 


¥iQVKz  2.— Water  Curve  of  Erosion. 

ravine  cut  in  homogeneous  material  we  shall  find  a  gentle  sloj)e  at  first, 
which  gradually  increases  in  steepness  up  to  the  crest  of  the  escarpment. 
The  positions  of  successive  points  of  the  channel,  with  their  true  rela- 
tive distances  above  base-level,  if  drawn  to  scale,  would  form  a  curve  like 
figure  2.    This  is  the  typical  water  curve"  of  erosion. 

Concavity  of  water  Curve. — The  water  curve  is  precisely  opposite  to  the 
weather  curve,  in  that  it  is  concave  upward.  In  a  Short  ravine  it  may 
be  plainly  seen,  but  the  vertical  curve  of  a  river  is  so  much  flattened  and 
extended  that  it  can  only  bo  com])reheuded  by  the  mind,  not  perceivefl 
by  the  eye.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  vertical  water  curve, 
as  defined  by  Gilbert,  La  Noe  and  Mart^arie  and  otliers,  is  not  only  im- 
perceptible but  purely  ideal.  It  is  seldom  realized  as  a  smooth  curve, 
uniformly  increasing  its  gradient  upstream,  except  for  short  streams 
whose  channels  are  cut  in  a  homogeneous  rock.  The  intervention  of  a 
harder  stratum  makes  a  jog  in  the  curve.    All  cataracts  and  rapids  wi 

•Compare  La  NoO  and  Margarie,  "  Formes  dii  Terrain,"  p.  26,  pi.  rii,  fig.  15. 
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still  water  above  them  are  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  law  of  increasing 
gradient  upstream  and  skyward  concavity.  Time  enough  being  given, 
the  obstruction  would  no  doubt  be  cut  through  and  the  ideal  curve 
estiihlishcd.  All  streams  tend  toward  its  realization  as  an  ultimate  goal. 
Cataracts  are  temporary  departures  from  the  rule,  and  quite  evanescent 
when  compared  with  the  whole  life  history  of  a  river. 

(hmbined  weather  Carre  and  water  Curve. — Another  departure  from  the 
type  is  more  permanent  and  universal,  so  frequent  and  lasting,  indeed, 
that  it  almost  deserves  to  be  formulated  as  a  distinct  and  opposite  law. 
It  is  the  fact  that  while  the  gradient  increases  upstream  to  a  certain 
point  and  the  curve  is  concave  upward,  as  the  definition  requires,  above 
th:it  point  the  gradient  diminishes,  and  the  curve  is  convex  upward,  as 
at  n  h,  figure  3.  This  is  usually  true  of  streams  rising  in  extensive 
swamps  and  w^t  meadows.  Even  the  mountain  streams  often  flow 
slugjjishly  at  first  upon  broad  flat  summits,  then  pitch  headlong  over  the 
escarpment.  We  have  seen  above  that  breadth  and  flatness  are  the  domi- 
nant elements  of  structure.    The  precipitous  edges  of  broad  continental 


FiGUBK  ^.—Combined  weather  Curve  (a  b)  and  water  Curve  (b  e). 

lilocks  being  rounded  off  impose  their  own  curves  upon  the  rivers.  Thus 
the  convex  portion  (a  b,  figure  3)  is  not  really  a  water  curve.  It  is  a 
t<'nifK>rary  accommodation  of  a  water  gradient  to  the  structural  form 
upon  which  it  flows.  The  true  water  curve  (b  c,  figure  3)  will  moreover 
^rradually  encroach  upon  the  upper  convex  curve  a  b,  and,  if  the  base- 
i^^veling  be  continued  long  enough,  it  will  establish  itself  as  a  smooth 
(oncave  curve  from  c  to  «.  Hence  this  exception,  as  in  the  case  of  cata- 
racts, is  an  incident  only  of  river  history,  the  only  diflerences  being  that 
it  is  more  common  and  less  transient ;  but,  as  I  said  above,  it  almost 
'It'serves  to  take  rank  as  a  distinct  and  coordinate  law  on  account  of  its 
universality.  The  convex  portion  of  the  curve  (a  ^j  figure  3)  is  not, 
however,  a  new  kind  of  curve,  but  one  that  has  already  been  defined, 
viz,  the  weather  curve.  The  double  reversed  curve  (a  h  c,  figure  3)  is  the 
<'>nil)ination  of  the  weather  curve  and  the  water  curve  of  erosion.  It  is 
Hoirarth's  line  of  beautj%  the  most  universal  of  earth  forms.  Almost 
every  hill  slope  in  a  rolling  country  presents  an  upper  convex  portion 
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(weather  curve)  and  a  lower  concave  portion  (water  curve).  Some  land- 
scape engineers  have  caught  nature's  hint  and  give  a  terrace  the  form 
shown  in  figure  3,  which  is  at  once  more  elegant  and  more  solid  and 
durable  than  a  slope  in  which  the  convexity  is  carried  uniformly  down 


FiGUEK  4. —  Utiitnble  art^eial  Curve, 

to  the  base,  as  in  figure  4.     The  latter  is  unnatural  and  unstable,  while 
the  former  is  natural  and  stable. 

Reversed  dnren. — This  combination  of  the  weather  curve  with  the  ver- 
tical water  curve  of  erosion  when  carried  out  upon  both  sides  of  a  struc- 
tural block  (as  m.  n  o  p,  figure  1),  which  is  symmetrical  and  homogeneous, 
will  give  the  pair  of  reversed  curves  shown  in  figure  5,  instead  of  the 


FiouBX  5. — I^ormal  relief  Form  in  an  advanced  Stage  oy  BfU^Uveling. 

simple  convex  weather  curve  db  e,  figure  1.  Figure  5  is  the  normal 
pattern  of  relief  forms  in  a  region  of  advanced  land  sculpture.  The 
summit  b  a  b  is  o.  simple,  typical  weather  curve.  The  talus  of  figure  1, 
with  its  clear-cut  structural  angle,  e  c  p,  has  been  replaced  by  the  vertical 
water  curve  b  c  (figure  5),  which  is  concave  upward. 

Grilbei-Vs  ^^Excepiion  "  explained, — This  same  combination  of  weather 
and  water  curves  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  "  exception  "  noted  by 
Gilbert,*  who  states : 

"  There  is  one  other  peculiarity  t  of  bad-land  forms  wliich  is  of  great  significance, 
but  which  I  shall  nevertlieiess  not  undertake  to  explain..  According  to  the  law  of 


Fi«UBB  fi.—Typieal  Profile  of  the  drainage  Slopes  of  Mountains. 


♦  Report  on  the  Ueology  of  the  Henry  MuuntAinst,  pp.  122-12:J. 

t  Figure  fi,  which  i»  a  reproduction  of  Gilbert's  figure  54  (ibid.,  p.  110),  show.n  an  nngle.  Such 
would  be  the  actuul  result  of  intersecting  wnter  curves  bur  for  the  effect  of  weathering,  which 
rounds  off  the  angle  and  replaces  it  by  a  curve  convex  upward. 
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divides,  as  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph,  the  profile  of  any  slope  in  the  bad-lands 
should  be  concave  upward,  and  the  slope  should  l)e  steepest  at  the  divide.  The 
anion  or  intersection  of  two  slopes  on  a  divide  should  produce  an  angle  [figure  6]. 
But  in  point  of  fact  the  slopes  do  not  unite  in  an  angle.  They  unite  in  a  curve,  and 
the  profile  of  a  drainage  slope,  instead  of  being  concave  all  the  way  to  its  summit, 
changes  its  curvature  and  becomes  convex.  .  .  .  From  a  to  m  [figure  7]  and 
from  6  to  n  the  slopes  are  concave,  but  from  m  to  n  there  is  a  convex  curvature. 
Where  the  flanking  slopes  are  as  steep  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  the  con- 
vexity on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  has  a  breadth  of  only  two  or  three  yards,  but  where 
tlie  flanking  slopes  are  gentle,  its  breadth  is  several  times  as  great.  [Compare 
figure  5  with  figure  7.]     It  is  never  absent. 


FiovRE  1*— Cross-profile  of  bad-land  Divide. 

"  Thus  in  the  sculpture  of  the  bad-lands  there  is  revealed  an  exception  to  the 
law  of  divides, — ^an  exception  which  cannot  be  referred  to  accidents  of  structure, 
ami  which  is  as  persistent  in  its  recurrence  as  are  the  features  which  conform  to 
the  law, — an  exception  which  in  some  unexplained  way  is  part  of  the  law.  Our 
analysis  of  the  agencies  and  conditions  of  erosion,  on  the  one  hand,  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  (where  structure  does  not  prevent)  the  declivities  of  a  continuous 
drainage  sloi)e  increase  as  the  quantities  of  water  flowing  over  them  decrease,  and 
that  they  are  great  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  divides.  Our  obs-ervation,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  that  the  declivities  increase  as  the  quantities  of  water 
diminish,  up  to  a  certain  point  where  the  quantity  is  very  small,  and  then  de- 
crease; and  that  declivities  are  great  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  divides,  unless 
they  are  very  near  divides.  Evidently  some  factor  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
analysis, — a  factor  which  in  the  main  is  less  important  than  the  flow  of  water,  but 
which  asserts  its  existence  at  those  points  where  the  flow  of  water  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  is  therfe  supreme." 

The  missing  factor  is  a  simple  and  omnipresent  one,  namely,  weather- 
ing. From  a  to  m  the  water  curve  predominates,  and  its  law  of  skyward 
concavity  and  increasing  declivity  is  supreme.  From  m  to  n  the  weather 
curve  predominates.  As  Gilbert  remarks,  "  the  flow  of  water  is  exceed- 
ingly small "  there.  It  falls  as  rain  and  beats  upon  the  crest,  but  that  is 
a  kind  of  weathering. 

Besides  supplying  the  missing  factor  which  explains  the  puzzle  and 
reconciles  the  results  of  scientific  analysis  with  the  facts  as  learned  by 

*Fifi(ure  7  is  a  reprodiiotion  of  (vil(>ert'a  fignre  W),  in  his  Report  on  the  (Jeology  of  the  Henry 
NcnntaiDM,  p.  123. 
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observation,  I  will  add  two  observations  suggested  by  the  above  quota- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  remark  of  Gilbert  that  "  where  the  flanking 
slopes  are  as  steep  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  the  convexity  on  tlie 
crest  of  the  ridge  has  a  breadth  of  only  two  or  three  yards,  but  where 
the  flanking  slopes  are  gentle,  its  breadth  is  several  times  as  great/' 
conveys  a  partial  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  broader  truth. 
Gilbert  merely  affirms  a  relation  between  the  steepness  of  the  decivities 
and  the  breadth  of  the  convex  portion  of  the  crest ;  but  both  of  these 
correlated  elements  of  fonn  depend  upon  the  relative  intensities  of  water 
8culi)ture  and  weathering,  and  these  in  turn  depend  upon  the  struc- 
ture and  the  stage  of  base-leveling  in  the  given  region.  The  general 
law  of  relative  intensities  may  be  stated  as  follows :  If  water  sculpture 
predominates,  the  slopes  will  be  steep  and  the  divides  narrow  and  high ; 
and,  conversely,  if  weathering  predominates,  the  slopes  will  be  gentle  and 
the  divides  broad  and  low ;  but  this  general  law  is  profoundly  modified 
])y  structure  and  time.     The  broad,  flat  blocks  which,  as  we  have  seen 


FiornK  8, — lUustrating  the  Coexistence  of  steep  Slopes  trith  broad  weather  Curves  in  nn  early  Stage  of 

Base-tevrling. 
h  n  b  ^  weather  curve ;  6  c  —  water  curve. 

above,  are  the  normal  types  of  raw  material  to  be  moulded  by  land 
sculpture,  yield  broad  weather  curves  in  the  early  stages  of  base-leveling 
wholly  on  account  of  their  primitive  structure.  This  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  law,  inasmuch  as  water  sculpture  is  usually  energetic  in  thcj^e 
early  stages,  and  yet  the  weather  curves  are  broad.  It  is  also  an  exce])tion 
to  Gill)ert's  statement  that  the  crest  is  narrow  if  the  slopes  are  steep. 
Many  cases  occur  in  the  earlier  stages  of  base-leveling  in  which  broad,  fiat 
weather  curves  are  conjoined  with  very  steep  water  curves,  as  in  figure  8. 
Many  cases  also  occur  in  the  same  early  stages  of  base-leveling  in  whicli 
the  crest  is  narrow  and  the  slopes  steep,  as  affirmed  by  Gilbert  and  illus- 
trated by  his  figure  60.  For  example,  the  same  mesa  represented  in 
cross-section  by  figure  S  would  present  many  subordinate  ridges  between 
its  lateral  ravines  with  steep  slopes  and  narrow  crests.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  this  early  stage  of  base-leveling,  structure  is  the  domi- 
nant factor  whether  the  crest  is  narrow  or  broad.  The  steep  water 
curves  are  the  direct  result  of  structure,  since  it  is  only  by  upheaval 
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that  such  high  gradients  originate;  and  the  broad  crests  are  equally  the 
direct  effects  of  structure.  The  narrow  crests  exemplify  the  law  of  rela- 
tive intensities,  as  stated  above.  Water  sculpture  is  more  energetic  than 
weathering  upon  the  precipitous  edges  of  structural  blocks ;  hence  the 
slopes  are  steep  and  the  crests  narrow. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  the  influence  of  structure  gradually  diminishes, 
and  the  stage  which  base-leveling  has  attained  exerts  the  greater  modi- 
fying influence  upon  the  general  law.  In  other  words,  time  exerts  a 
modifying  influence  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  measured  from  the 
beginning  of  the  process  of  base-hjveling.  If  this  process  has  just  begun, 
structure  is  supreme ;  but  if  it  has  reached  its  later  stages  the  accumu- 
lated effects  of  time  are  supreme.  Weathering  and  water  sculpture  both 
tend  to  become  less  energetic  as  the  surface  approaches  base-level  and  the 
gradients  flatten  out,  but  the  former  retains  a  greater  relative  efficiency. 
The  transportation  and  removal  of  the  solid  products  of  weathering  does 
indeed  steadily  diminish,  but  solution — one  form  of  weathering — and  the 
transportation  of  its  products  goes  on  to  the  very  last  stages  of  land 
sculpture,  after  erosion  has  ceased.  These  last  stages  are  therefore  marked 
by  water  curves  of  slight  declivity  and  weather  curves  of  great  breadth 
and  flatness,  both  in  fact  closely  approaching,  but  never  quite  reaching, 
an  absolute  base-level. 

The  general  law  with  its  modifications  may  be  summed  up  thus :  In 
early  stages  of  base-leveling  the  predominance  of  water  sculpture  gives 
steep  slopes  and  narrow  crests,  except  where  the  latter  have  a  breadth 
which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  structure,  and  in  late  stages  of  base- 
leveling  the  predominance  of  weathering  gives  water  curves  of  gentle 
declivitv  and  broad,  low  weather  curves. 

The  second  observation  suggested  by  the  quotation  from  Gilbert  is 
that  the  principles  explained  by  him  as  applying  to  "  bad-land  forms  " 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  and  all  stagas  of  land  sculpture.  Bad 
lands  constitute  a  certain  striking  phase  of  land  sculpture,  but  they  are 
nowise  exceptional,  so  far  as  the  general  laws  and  processes  of  land  sculpt 
tare  are  concerned.  All  of  the  factors  arc  present  and  active.  The  resul- 
is  unique,  not  because  of  the  absence  of  any  familiar  factor  nor  because 
of  the  presence  of  any  new  factor,  but  solely  because  of  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  factors.  Structure  and  water  scul])ture  strongly  predomi- 
nate over  weathering.  Structural  forces  have  supv)lied  the  caiion  clays 
and  marls  as  raw  material — a  matrix  soft,  homogeneous  and  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  rapid  erosion  on  account  of  these  properties  and  its  con- 
niderable  elevation.  Water  sculpture,  attacking  it  with  an  energy  pro- 
IKirtional  to  its  height  above  base-level  and  its  lack  of  cohesion,  cuts  deej) 
gashes  so  rapidly  that  weathering  has  little  opportunity  to  round  off' the 

XXI—BuLL.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4, 1882. 
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sharp  edges.  Indeed,  this  important  factor  occasionally  seems,  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  wholly  wanting.  Forms  like  figure  9  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  bad  lands.  The  summit  h  b  is  protected  Tvith  turf  and  the  water 
curves  b  c  extend  to  the  very  crest  without  a  trace  of  a  weather  curve; 
but  the  elimination  of  this  factor  is  transitory.  Visit  the  same  butte 
some  years  later  and  you  will  find,  if  water  sculpture  is  still  vigorous, 
that  the  two  water  curves  have  so  nearly  joined  that  the  turf  has  dis- 
appeared and  a  short  weather  curve  occupies  the  narrow  crest,  as  in 
figure  7  (Gilbert's  figure  60),  or,  if  water  sculpture  has  been  dormant,  the 
Angles  b  b  are  replaced  by  weather  curves.  In  a  bad-land  region  all 
stages  of  the  process  may  be  observed,  from  the  level-topped  sharp-angled 
butte,  often  receiving  the  significant  name  "  Box  butte  "  or  "  Trunk  butte," 
shown  in  figure  9,  to  low  domes  like  figure  5,  which  are  not  bad-land 
forms  at  all.  The  same  laws,  the  same  processes  arc  concerned  in  all 
these  varied  results,  and  a  philosophic  view  of  the  subject  demands  that 


WiQVKK^.^Miniaiurt  Butte  in  the  Bad  Lands. 

all  phases  and  stages  of  land  sculpture  be  grouped  comprehensively 
instead  of  singling  out  a  particular  phase,  though  that  may  be  a  striking 
one. 

Water  Carve  of  Deposition, — The  water  curve  of  erosion,  having  its  sky- 
ward face  concave,  is  not  the  only  vertical  water  curve.  There  is  also 
the  curve  of  deposition,  which  is  convex  upward.  Where  a  mountain 
torrent  debouches  upon  the  plain,  the  debris  carried  or  rolled  along  by  it 
spreads  out  in  a  mass  which  is  fan-shaped  in  ground  plan  and  conical  in 
elevation. 

Alluvial  Cone. — Such  a  dej^osit  is  usually  called  an  alluvial  cone,  but, 
in  view  of  its  radial  extension  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  Hilgard  calls 
it  a  delfina  fan.  The  cross-section  presents  a  typical  water  curve  of  depo- 
sition, convex  upward. 

Flood-plains. — The  flood  plains  of  rivers,  so  far  as  they  are  built  up  by 
sediment  spreading  laterally  from  the  channel  during  floods,*  follow  the 


♦This  is  the  usiiully  ftec€«ptc»d  meaning  of  the  term  flood  plain,  namely,  that  it  is  the  work  of  « 
constructive  river  which  is  siltinK  np  its  valley,  or  certain  portions  of  it,  during  inundaiionf*.  Gil- 
bert uses  the  term  in  a  very  different  sense.    He  says  in  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  p.  V-ii- 

"♦  •  flood-plains  are  usually  produced  by  lateral  corrasion.  There  are  {ustances,  especially 
near  the  seacoasJ,  of  river  plains  which  have  originated  by  the  silting  up  of  valleys,  and  have  been 
afterward  partially  destroyed  V>y  the  same  rivers  when  some  change  of  level  permitted  them  to 
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same  law.  It  is  true  the  curvature  is  faint,  so  faint  that  in  the  field  it 
may  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  and  in  diagrams  most  authors  ignore 
it,  and  represent  the  cross-section  of  a  flood-plain  by  a  straight  line;  but 
the  curve,  though  slight,  is  real.  If  compared  with  the  debris  fan  of  a 
mountain  torrent  it  would  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  outer  margin, 
where  it  blends  into  the  plain  and  the  convexity  is  slight.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  flood-plain  extending  many  miles  along  a  river  cannot  be 
likened  to  a  single  alluvial  cone ;  it  is  a  composite  structure  made  up  of 
a  multitude  of  overlapping  cones,  each  having  its  apex  upstream  at  that 
})oint  where  the  silt  composing  it  left  the  channel.  The  overlaps  obscure 
the  convexity  of  individual  cones,  and  the  net  result  is  a  curve  of  large 
radius  and  low  convexity. 

Cross-section  of  constructive  River, — The  typical  cross-section  of  a  river 
having  a  flood  plain — a  constructive  river— so  far  from  showing  a  straight 
line  from  the  channel  to  the  bluffs,  presents  a  convex  curve  of  deposition, 
besides  a  number  of  other  distinct  elements.  If  no  terraces  are  present 
the  section  will  be  as  in  figure  10,  each  half  of  the  valley  presenting  a 


FiouftE  lO.—CroU'iection  of  a  eonstruetive  River. 

a  6  —  Weather  carve  at  crest  of  bluffs ;  6  e  >»  Water  curve  of  erosion :  e  d  —  Swamp ;  d  e  <—  Water 
curve  of  deposition. 

weather  curve,  two  water  curves  of  opposite  character,  and  a  swamp 
along  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  water  curves.  The  presence  of  ter- 
races adds  much  complexity.  The  swamp  at  c  d  is  caused  by  a  de- 
presses! surface  and  an  impervious  subsoil.  Only  the  finest  argillaceous 
sediments  spread  so  far  from  the  channel  or  from  the  bluffs,  and  these 

eat  their  channels  deeper;  and  these  instances,  conspiring  with  the  fact  that  the  surfaces  of  flood 
plains  are  alluvial,  and  with  the  fact  that  many  terraces  in  glacial  regions  are  carved  from  uncon- 
solidated drift,  have  led  some  American  geologists  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  river  terraces 
in  general  are  records  of  sedimentation,  when  in  fact  they  record  the  stages  of  progressive  cor- 
nision." 

The  question  about  the  true  significance  of  terraces  is  aside  from  the  present  discussion,  but  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  flood-plain  is  too  well  settled  to  disturb  it  by  so  radical  a  departure  as  that 
ht'tif  proposed.  Since  Gilbert  himself  admits  it  to  be  descriptive  of  a  real  phenomenon,  we  might 
f<*ai'.\\ide  that  there  are  two  kinds>,  flood-plains  of  corrnsion  and  flood-plains  of  sedimentation,  and 
that  all  we  need  is  to  distinguish  these  and  use  the  term  in  each  case  with  its  proper  adjunct;  but 
a  cioMr  analysis  reveals  two  difl^culties.  In  the  fir.st  place,  since  the  products  of  corrasion  on  one 
Hide  of  a  stream  are  deposited  as  sediments  on  the  other  side,  it  turns  out  that  the  plain  of  cor. 
rasion,  or  pianatfon,  is  also  a  plain  of  sedimentation.  This  diiflculty  tends  to  merge  the  two  kinds 
into  one  ;  but  there  is  an  opposite  and  more  radical  diflUculty  which  rends  them  apart.  The  plain 
of  planation  is  not  properly  a  flood-plain  at  all.  Lateral  corrasion  is  not  exclusively  a  flood  phe- 
nomenon, though  it  is  active  in  floods.  The  plain  of  planation  difl'ers  so  much  from  true  flood  de- 
(losits  that  the  term  flood  plain  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  latter,  as  is  usually  done. 
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fonii  a  gumbo  *  which  imparts  the  impenaous  quality  to  the  subsoil,  and 
at  the  same  time  their  small  bulk  and  relatively  slow  growth  occasions  a 
line  of  depression.  Even  when  well  drained,  this  part  of  the  river  bottom 
is  apt  to  be  cold  and  sour  until  redeemed  by  tillage  and  the  admixture 
of  silicious  elements. 

True  Form  of  Cross'sectlon. — The  old  definition  of  the  upper  course  of  a 
river  postulates  a  V-shaped  cross-section.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  even 
of  fresh  ravines  at  the  headwaters.  The  sides  are  water  curves  of  erosion, 
and  they  confonn  to  the  general  law  that  the  slope  varies  inversely  as 
the  quantity  of  water  flowing  upon  it.  Since  the  bottom  of  a  sloj)e  re- 
ceives the  water  from  above  as  well  as  its  own  quota  of  the  rainfall,  its 
pitch  must  always  be  less  steep  than  that  above  if  it  is  a  true  water 
curve.  One  side  of  a  ravine  may  be  a  talus  with  its  sharp  structural 
angle  and  uniform  declivity,  the  corrasion  at  its  base  proceeding  so  rap- 
idly as  to  give  no  time  for  a  water  curve  to  form.  Very  rarely,  when  the 
bottom  only  of  a  ravine  is  undergoing  erosion,  a  talu^'t  slope  may  exist  on 
both  sides,  and  the  section  will  then  be  accurately  V-shaped;  but  if  the 
corrasion  at  the  base  of  either  wall  lags  or  stoi)s,  the  wash  of  that  8loj)e 
will  speedily  convert  it  into  a  concave  water  curve  of  erosion.  The  actual 
result  is  usually  composite,  including  elements  or  remnants  of  a  structural 
angle,  modified  by  a  water  curve.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  curve  rather  than 
an  angle,  and  a  V  with  curved  sides  (juickly  passes  into  a  U.  The  middle 
course  of  a  river  is  usually  said  to  have  a  U-shaped  valley,  but  in  fact 
this  form  belongs  to  all  parts  of  a  river,  the  only  difference  being  the 
breadth  of  the  U.  It  is  in  the  upper  course  alone  that  it  has  anything 
like  normal  ])roportions.  In  the  middle,  and  esi)ecially  in  the  lower 
course,  it  sprawls  out  and  flattens  down  until  all  resemblance  to  the  fifth 
vowel  is  lost.  Moreover,  the  prcf^ence  of  terraces  and  water  cur\'es  of 
dej)osition  so  complicates  the  cross-section  that  the  comparison  of  ft  with 
any  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  no  longer  useful. 

Cross-section  of  River  having  no  Flood-plain. — The  most  important  real 
distinction  between  the  different  parts  of  a  river  valley  is  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  flood-plain.  If  this  is  present  the  section  will  be  as  in  figure 
10;  if  it  is  absent,  it  will  be  as  in  figure  11,  in  which,  as  compared  with 
figure  10,  the  middle  portion,  including  the  flood-plain  with  its  convex 
curvature,  has  been  cut  out. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  among  different  rivers  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  valley  which  has  a  cross-section  like  figure  11.  It  may  be 
very  narrowly  U-shaped,  or  it  may  of)en  out  to  such  breadth  as  to  be- 
come anomalous.     Under  ordinary  climatic  and  geologic  conditions  the 


•Gumbo  is  a  poculiar,  tenaoiouj*,  fine-gniinod  clay.    Tho  iiso  and  meaning  of  this  t<>rm  in  the 
western  states  is  so  well  established,  that  it  proniises  to  become  a  useful  and  expressive  word. 
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narrow  U-form  would  include  the  whole  course  of  the  river  above  the 
initial  flood  plain. 


FioUBB  11.— 0-OM-«ee/ion  of  a  rvotr  ValUy  having  no  Flood-plain. 
Each  half  of  the  valley  has  only  two  elements,  the  weather  curve  a  b  and  the  water  ourre  6  e. 

Anf}mnloti8  VdUeys  of  the  great  Plains. — But  certain  peculiar  conditions 
sometimes  intervene  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  flood  plain  where 
it  normally  belongs.  Then  we  have  the  anomaly  of  a  valley  some  miles 
in  breadth  without  a  flood-plain,  which  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
<mr  ordinary  conceptions  of  rivers  that  we  are  at  once  impelled  to  seek 
its  explanation.  It  is  upon  the  great  plains  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  that  we  find  the  most  striking  examples  of  wide  valleys 
without  flood-plains.    The  lower  part  of  the  water  curve  (m  n,  figure  12) 


Fiouas  12.— Cro98'4eetU>n  of  a  broi»d  Vall^  of  the  Plaint  having  no  Flood-platn. 
A  b  »  weather  corye ;  6  m  n  — >  water  carve,  of  which  the  lower  portion,  m  n,  is  greatly  extended. 

may  be  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth.  At  the  point  m  the  valley  wall  begins 
to  be  well  defined.  The  valley  floor  m  m  is  also  well  defined,  but  quite 
remarkable  for  its  wide  departure  from  horizontality.  The  point  m  may 
l>e  fifty  feet  above  n.  It  is  unmistakably  a  valley  floor,  but  its  steepness 
is  astonishing  and  perplexing.  Moreover,  the  anomaly  does  not  stop  with 
the  unusual  form  of  the  cross-section.  The  quality  of  the  land  contra- 
dicts all  expectations  which  would  naturally  be  entertained  respecting 
river  bottoms.  Instead  of  a  uniform  stretch  of  rich  alluvium  we  find 
irregular  alternations  of  loam,  sand,  gravel,  gumbo  and  alkali  patclies. 
The  best  element,  the  loam,  may  indeed  predominate,  and  hence  the 
valley  may  support  a  prosperous  agriculture;  but  the  valley  lands  of  the 
plains  are  generally  inferior  to  the  table  lands,  thus  reversing  the  condi- 
tions which  usually  prevail. 
The  plains  are  built  up  of  incoherent  masses  of  sand,  gravel,  clay 
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and  marl,  in  which  the  rainfall  is  absorbed  and  reaches  the  rivers  by 
slow  percolation,  instead  of  flowing  quickly  and  copiously  on  the  sur- 
face; hence,  if  there  are  any  floods  at  all,  they  are  infrequent  and 
irregular.  Without  regular  floods  there  can  be  no  distinct  flood-plain, 
the  silt  deposited  during  the  rare  overflows  being  obscured  and  sub- 
ordinated to  the  heterogeneous  wash  from  the  hills.  The  patchy  char- 
acter of  the  soil  arises  from  local  conditions  affecting  the  wind  drifts  and 
washings  from  the  bluffs,  bringing  down  here  gravel,  yonder  sand,  and 
again  the  mingled  silicious,  calcareous  and  argillaceous  elements  consti- 
tuting loam.  Alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates  are  developed  in  low, 
undrained  spots,  where  water  lies  and  evaporates.  By  the  meanderings 
of  the  channel  the  valley  floor  is  plowed  up  and  redeposited,  but  this 
process  tends  to  still  greater  differences  rather  than  greater  uniformity. 
The  assorting  action  of  the  currents  segregates  the  coarser  and  finer  ele- 
ments and  deposits  each  by  itself.  The  absence  of  floods  intensifies  and 
perpetuates  these  diversities.  No  general  blanket  of  rich  silt  is  spread  in 
annual  layers  to  cover  and  blend  into  one  the  heterogeneous  soils,  nor 
do  the  copious  waters  spread  over  the  alkali  patches  to  dilute  and  wash 
out  their  bitterness.  Thus  arise  these  anomalous,  wide  valleys  without 
flood-plains,  in  which  the  whole  valley  floor  from  the  bluffs  to  the 
channel  on  either  side  slopes  sharply  inward,  and  the  soils  are  patchy 
and  wholly  unlike  ordinary  bottom  lands. 

Summary. 

This  paper  makes  no  pretensions  to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
elements  of  land  sculpture.  There  are  other  forces  at  work,  and  the  forces 
named  operate  in  ways  not  herein  discussed  in  detail ;  but  in  the  broad, 
general  view  of  the  subject  the  face  of  nature  is  moulded  chiefly  by  these 
forces :  (1)  Upheaval,  which  furnishes  the  structural  blocks  to  be  chiseled 
into  pleasing  forms ;  (2)  Weathering,  which  rounds  off  the  asperities  and 
covers  the  land  with  graceful,  swelling  curves ;  (3)  Washing  of  water, 
which  yields  concave  flowing  lines  upon  slopes  of  erosion,  and  low  con- 
vex curves  of  deposition. 

The  combination  of  the  weather  curve  with  the  water  curve  of  erosion 
is  here  noted  and  explained  for  the  first  time.  It  constitutes  the  greatest 
charm  of  natural  landscapes,  and  its  effects  are  universal. 
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Metamorphic  Conglomerate. 

Approximate  Relation  to  known  geologic  Horizon. — The  geologic  position 
of  the  limestone  and  quartzite  of  the  Rutland  valley  has  lately  been  de- 
termined definitely,*  the  limestone  paleontologically  and  the  quartzite 
8  tra  tigraphicall  y . 

Occurring  next  below  the  limestone,  the  quartzite  is  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Clarksburg-mountain  quartzite,  in  Massachusetts^, 
in  which  Walcott  has  found  the  Olenellus  fauna  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Cambrian  horizon.  About  one  mile  north  of  Rutland  village,  in 
Vermont,  Dr  Wolf  and  Dr  Foerste  were  fortunate  Enough  to  find  Lower 
Cambrian  fossils  in  a  silicious  limestone  that  lies  superjacent  to  the 
quartzite.  Northeast  of  Rutland  the  quartzite  is  found  associated  with  a 
sandy  phyllitic  schist  that  belongs  to  a  series  of  metamorphosed  elastic's 
having  a  vitreous  (juartzite  or  conglomerate  at  its  base.  This  whole 
series,  barring  the  Lower  Cambrian  quartzite  and  limestone,  lias  been 
subjected  to  the  most  intense  dynamic  action.  The  sequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  series  is  in  many  regions  hopelessly  obliterated 
and  confused  by  the  mountain-building  forces  that  have  produced  new 
structural  planes,  a  new  mineralogic  composition,  and  have  additionally 
comi)licated  the  geologic  order  of  succession  by  sharp  folding,  which  i:?, 
as  a  rule,  too  much  involved  for  decipherment.  These  phenomena  are 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  conglomerate  horizon  and  its  many  phases, 
and  it  is  in  this  rock  that  I  wish  to  describe  some  of  the  evidences  and 
eifects  of  metamorphism  shown  by  the  destruction  of  old  clastic  minerals 
and  in  the  production  of  new  ones. 

OTTRELITE  SCHIST. 

Occurrence  and  Extent, — One  of  the  most  conspicuous  phases  of  the  con- 
glomerate is  due  to  the  development  of  ottrelite  in  great  abundance,  so 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fully  25  per  cent  of  the  rock  made  up  of 
this  mineral.  The  ottrelite  is  commonly  most  abundantly  developed 
whore  the  rock  has  now  a  well-marked  schistose  character  that  Ls  either 
due  to  an  original  finer-grained  deposit  or  is  a  result  of  the  shearing  and 
crushing  action  of  dynamic  forces.  It  is  often  found,  however,  occurring 
in  the  jrroundmass  of  the  coarsest  conglomerate  or  along  planes  of  shear- 
ing in  a  blue,  hyaline  (juartzite.  Still  another  phase  is  more  nearly  niiu<«- 
sive,  fully  40  per  cent  i)eing  ottrelite,  the  rock  at  first  sight  simulating 
in  appearance  some  ])orphyritic  hornblende  dike.     The  rock  is  a  very 

•*'On  the  Lower  CjimbrirtH  Ako  of  the  Stookbridjce  Litnostone":  Bull.  Geol.  800.  Am.,  vol.2, 1»*> 
pp,  331-:i:i8. 
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variable  one,  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stratigraphic  horizons  found  in  the  more  crystalline  areas  of  the 
Green  mountains.  In  lateral  extension  it  has  been  traced,  with  unim- 
portant breaks,  all  the  way  across  the  Green-mountain  anticlinal  axis, 
as  mapped  by  Hitchcock  *  from  Mendon,  Vermont,  to  North  Sherburne, 
Vermont.  In  vertical  extension  it  has  considerable  thickness,  although 
accurate  determination  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  planes 
of  bedding  in  most  instances  and  the  complexity  of  the  flexures ;  but  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet,  at  least  in  sev- 
eral localities  that  have  been  most  carefully  studied,  viz:  a  spur  extend- 
ing south  from  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  town  of  Chittenden,  and  the  east 
and  west  crest  forming  the  southern  portion  of  the  mountain,  somewhat 
inappropriately  named  "  Old  Aunt  Sal."  t  The  latter  mountain  is  situ- 
ated in  the  town  of  Mendon,  the  next  town  south  of  Chittenden.  The 
phases  studied  thus  far  in  the  laboratory  are  from  this  latter  locality 
and  from  the  western  part  of  the  **  Rabbit  ledge,"  just  south  of  Mendon 
''  city." 

Physical  and  microscopic  Characters. — In  the  hand  specimen  the  ottrelite 
of  the  most  massive  occurrence  of  the  ottrelite-bearing  rock  appears  either 
as  isolated  areas,  generally  with  rudely  circular  outlines,  or  as  groups  of 
them  in  a  background  of  fine-grained  pinkish-brown  to  dark-purple 
quartz,  in  places  constituting  nearly  pure  ottrelite.  These  areas  possess 
approximately  a  common  diameter  of  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
In  structure  they  are  made  up  of  radiating  imbricated  plates  generally 
arranged  in  essentially  one  plane  for  any  single  area ;  but  the  positions 
of  the  diflferent  areas  seem  in  the  main  to  be  accidental,  although  locally 
they  may  be  arranged  parallel,  as  shown  by  a  tendency  in  the  rocks  to 
cleave  into  rude  slabs,  a  tendency  augmented  by  thin  folia  of  serecite. 

A  well  marked  spherocrystalline  habit  characterizes  all  the  ottrelite 
areas.  In  some  this  radiated  growth  seems  to  be  perfect.  Microscopic- 
ally the  radiated  structure  is  much  more  evident.  Composite  and  fan- 
shaped  areas,  penetrating  one  another  irrregularly,  coexist  with  isolated 
prisms  and  beautiful  spherocrystalline  aggregates,  yielding  imperfect 
crosses  in  polarized  light.  Only  sections  cut  parallel  to  the  bundles  of 
plates  (basal  sections)  show  well  the  radiated  structure ;  all  other  sec- 
tions show  this  character  less  and  less,  depending  upon  the  plane  of  the 
section,  until  it  is  transverse,  when  the  mineral  appears  prismatic.  The 
areas  of  spherocrystals  are  not  infrequently  bounded  by  overlapping  six- 
sided  plates,  of  which  three  are  usually  free ;  the  others  are  intergrown 
and  confounded  in  the  central  position  of  the  aggregate. 


•Fiinire  4,  Bcetion  vi,  Hitchcock's  Green  mountHin  gneisH,  Geo!,  of  Vt.,  vol.  4, 1861. 
f  The  nnme  Blue  Ridge  la  given  this  mountain  on  the  Rutland  topogmphic  sheet  completed  in 
1891,  bat  1  have  decided  to  uee  here  the  most  commonly  adopted  local  name. 
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Tlie  extreme  mobility  of  tlie  ottrelite-bearing  solution  is  indicated  ])v 
the  manner  in  which  the  ottrelite  needles  have  insinuated  themselves 
into  included  feldspar  grains  along  no  visible  lines  of  Assuring. 

Mineralogic  Constituents. — As  in  all  described  occurrences  of  this  min- 
eral, an  abundance  of  inclusions  exists.    It  is  noticeal)le  that,  while  quartz 
and  occasionally  feldspar  are  included,  sericite,  which  is  the  princi}ml 
micaceous  constituent  of  the  rock,  is  seldom  enclosed  by  the  growing 
ottrelite.  but  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  the  nucleus  about  "which  an  aji- 
gregate  formed.     Such  nuclei  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  governed  the 
growth  of  the  ottrelite.     There  was  a  tendency  as  the  mineral  formed  for 
the  plates  to  orient  themselves  parallel  to  the  sericite  nucleus,  so  that 
when  such  a  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  basal  ottrelite  it  is  apt  to  be  basal 
also.    WTiether  this  is  another  example  of  parallel  growth  or  is  acci- 
dental I  cannot  state  definitely.     By  far  the  most  abundant  interposi- 
tions are  a  multitude  of  extremely  minute  black  to  brown  dots  and 
aggregates.     With  a  number  7  objective  these  are  resolved,  in. the  main, 
into  rutile,  occurring  in  knee-shaped  and  heart-shaped  twins,  but  gen- 
erally in  rounded  forms,  in  which  twinning  is  not  distinguishable.    In 
other  cases  the  highest  objectives  are  incapable  of  individualizing  the 
grains,  as  is  mentioned   by  R^nard.*    In  some  crystals  the  rutile  is 
grouped  in  reticulated  lines  conforming  rather  rudely  to  the  planes  of  the 
two  principal  cleavages,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  grouped  along  irregular  lines 
that  traverse  the  ottrelite  and  the  groundmass  alike.     It  may  have  been 
arranged  originally  in  structural  lines,  developed  along  planes  of  bed- 
ding, that  afterward  were  built  into  the  ottrelite  with  total  disregard  of 
any  observed  relationship,  in  the  same  manner  that  quartz  and  feldspar 
droplets  were  built  into  albites  in  another  phase  of  this  rock.    Other 
inclusions  are  graphite  (determined  by  deflagration)  and  little  cofi'ee- 
brown  ilmenite  plates  (titaneisen  glimmer).     A  powerful  current  from 
an  electro-magnet  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  powdered  rock  which 
ran  through  a  120-nie8h  sieve  attracted  but  a  little  of  the  particles,  so 
that  magnetite  and  probably  ferrous  oxide  are  absent.     The  usual  test 
for  titanium  gave  a  positive  reaction. 

As  in  biotite  and  chlorite,  pi eochroic  zones  about  crystals  of  zircon  are 
very  common  in  the  ottrelite,  and  their  characteristic  dependence  of 
maximum  pleochroism  u])on  the  maximum  pleochroism  of  the  enclosing 
mineral  is  observable.  While  zircon  usually  occupies  the  centers  of  these 
zones,  other  zones  occur  having  no  perceptible  associated  inclusion.f 

♦  RosearcheH  nur  la  Composition  ft  la  Structure  (U'h  Pliylla«les  AndfiiDos.  Phyllftde  OUK*lit*>fi'rc 
de  Monthermft.    Bulletin  du  Mus^o  D'Hist.  Nat.  dt»  Bt'lRique,  vol,  3, 1884-86,  p.  252. 

1 1  Hm  disposed  to  refer  the  brown  material  making  tlu-se  zones  to  minute  rutile  grain?.  Ottre- 
lite containing  such  zones  wan  8ul»jected  to  tlie  temperature  of  a  Bunsen  burner  without  destroy- 
ing them,  80  they  ftre  probably  of  a  mineralogic  nature. 
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Although  twinning  with  composition  face  parallel  to  0  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  ottrelite,  a  large  part  of  what  seems  U)  be  twinning  is  seen  to 
be  due  to  overlapping  plates.  Aa  the  stage  is  revolved  the  wavy  extinc- 
tion caused  by  this  may  l>e  obseired, — the  usual  spherulitic  structure. 

Paraliel  Givuping  of  oUrdite  I'Hsms. — Examples  of  crystal  growth  set  up 
in  several  places  at  the  same  time  occur  in  the  rock  where  each  part  is 
controlled  by  every  other,  resulting  in  an  irregularly  outlined  prism  com- 
posed of  many  individuals  separatod  by  areas  of  the  groundmass  and 
yet  all  oriented  together  (see  figure  1 ).     This  phenomenon  is  unlike  that 


sliowlin  forniBliun  of  ollrolite  at  niRny  different  points.  Enoli  Bmiill  ara»  li-ortBUted  wilh  nil  the 
ihf  rs,  formlnR  a  UrKe  nreii  sliowlns  a  nenerrtl  prltmstic  outline.    The  prism  hus  been  rteirelopsd 

of  iiulalusite,  which  occurs  so  freiiuently  grown  into  large  individuals, 
inn- rapping  all  other  minerals  of  the  background,  but  is  another  exam- 
[lie  of  independent  parallel  growth  analogous  to  that  of  quartz  in  pegma- 
tite, although  in  no  way  determined  by  the  crystal lographic  position  of 
the  niincraLj  of  the  groundina-ss.  Such  growths  are  commonly  developed 
ni.':irly  at  right  angles  to  the  layers  of  ({uartz  and  feldspar  that  make  up 
llie  !>chistosity,  and  are  usually  freer  from  inclusions  than  the  bundles. 
Tliey  occur  between  the  main  areas  of  ottrelite  and  may  represent  a 
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Bocond  generation.    They  were  necessarily  formed  after  the  groundina^ 
was  converted  to  a  mosaic  by  granulation. 

Parallel  grouping  oJrtUile  Grains — The  fame  phenomenon  is  noticed  in 
the  rutile.  Little  yellowish-brown  grains  of  this  mineral  develo[)ed  in 
the  interspaces  of  the  minerala  com[ioHing  the  background  tend,  althougli 
made  up  of  separate  and  sometimes  isolated  grains,  to  orient  thcniHelve! 
pamllel  to  one  another,  forming  grou|>3  having  prismatic  outlines.  Thev 
groups  are  only  8i)aringly  developed,  but  where  observed  they  are  gen- 
orally  parallel  to  one  another  *  and  to  the  schistosity  of  the  rock,  and  arc 
restricted  in  their  occurrence,  like  the  ottrelite  individuals  juat  described, 
to  the  most  iiuartxose  parts  of  the  rock,  which  they  enclose  in  the  sanit 
manner  as  the  ottrelite. 

ALTBRATIOS  OF  OTTBELITE  IXTO  CHLOBITB. 

Relation  of  the  two  Afinerali.—An  interlami nation  of  chlorite  and  ottrel- 
ite was  mistaken  at  first  glance  for  either  the  contemporaneous  forma- 


KiDl'KB  i.—mn  Salion  ofOttrtliU.    X  M. 
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tion  of  these  minerals  or  an  infiltration  of  chlorite  parallel  to  the  hasal 
cleavage  of  the  ottrelite.  Further  investigation,  however,  showed  that 
the  chlorite  as  often  traversed  the  ottrelite  irregularly  in  bifurcating  veins 
and  enclosed  parts  of  it  (see  figure  2).  A  study  of  the  nature  of  these 
veins  convinced  me  that  the  chlorite  is  an  alteration  product  of  the  ottrel- 
ite. The  edges  of  the  veins  where  they  traverse  the  ottrelite  transverse 
to  the  basal  cleavage  are  jagged,  the  saw-like  teeth  projecting  along  the 
composition  faces  or  basal  cleavage.  The  chlorite  in  such  cases  is  dis- 
tinctly made  up  of  little  fibers  which  have  arranged  themselves  parallel 
to  one  another  and  to  one  set  of  twinning  lamella).  Lifies  of  inclusion 
once  continuous  in  the  ottrelite  now  stop  short  against  interlaminated 
areas  of  chlorite,  showing  the  evident  secondary  nature  of  the  latter  min- 
eral. In  other  places  the  chlorite  is  developed  along  the  basal  cleavage 
of  the  ottrelite,  leaves  this  cleavage  and  follows  one  of  the  prismatic 
cleavages,  and  then  again  follows  the  basal  cleavage,  making  one  con- 
tinuous line,  thus  producing  steps,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  garnet 
commonly  undergoes  this  alteration. 

Optical  Characteristics. — Cores  of  unaltered  ottrelite  remain  in  the  chlo- 
rite, and  the  pleochroic  zones,  once  in  the  parent,  are  seen  again  in  the 
secondary  mineral,  while  the  relationship  of  maximum  pleochroism  of 
these  zones  to  the  greatest  pleochroism  of  the  chlorite  is  handed  down 
as  well.  This  metasomatic  phenomenon  has  not  been  observed  in  other 
phases  of  the  ottrelite-bearing  conglomerate  thus  far  studied  by  me. 

OROUNDMASS  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Mineralogic  Constituents. — The  background  of  the  rock  is  composed  of 
quartz  and  feldspar  as  principal  constituents. 

Feldspar. — The  feldspar  is  fresh  and  glassy,  untwinned,  and  is  prob- 
ably albite,  but  it  is  hardly  abundant  enough  in  the  ottrelite  bearing 
phases  to  make  the  rock  a  gneiss  even  in  mineralogic  composition; 
and,  structurally,  a  gneissic  habit  has  been  nowhere  observed  where 
ottrelite  exists  to  any  extent. 

Sericite. — Sericite  is  also  abundant  and  occurs  in  minute  prisms  be- 
tween the  interlocking  quartz  grains  and  generally  inclosed  by  the  albite 
Imt  rarely  by  the  ottrelite.  It  also  incloses  lines  of  rutile  dots  arranged 
parallel  to  its  cleavage  planes,  and  next  to  the  ottrelite  it  is  the  last 
fonued  mineral. 

Anatase. — Associated  with  rutile  in  the  groundmass  are  grou])S  of  stout 
and  slender  prisms  and  plates  having  a  very  high  single  and  double 
refraction  and  a  variable  color,  from  brownish-yellow  to  blue,  even  in  the 
same  individual.     These  I  identified  as  anatase,  and  for  verification  I 
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studied  the  sections  described  by  Diller  *  Unlike  the  anatase  there  de- 
scribed, its  occurrence  in  narrow  prisms  in  this  rock,  together  with  its 
rutile  inclusions,  seem  exceptional.  The  stouter  prisms  have  terminal 
faces  of  an  octahedron  and  range  in  size  from  one-fiftieth  to  three-fiftiethj? 
of  a  millimeter  in  length.  As  the  stage  is  revolved  the  pleochroism  seems 
only  the  intensification  of  the  inherent  color  of  the  mineral — browns 
becoming  browner  and  blues  becoming  bluer.  The  presence  of  rutile  in- 
clusions shows  the  anatase  to  have  formed  after  that  mineral  and  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  a  paramorphic  product  of  the  rutile 
inclusions. 

Rutile. — Rutile  dots  and  prisms  exist  in  multitudes  inclosed  by  all 
other  minerals  of  a  secondary'  nature.  They  are  so  extremely  minute  that 
even  in  a  very  thin  section  they  focus  in  six  or  more  different  planes. 

In  General. — All  traces  of  original  clastic  material  in  the  rock  have 
disappeared ;  feldspar  detritus,  if  it  once  occurred,  has  been  converted 
into  a  mosaic  of  quartz,  sericite,  biotite  and  probably  albite,  and  the 
detrital  quartz  has  been  granulated.  The  existing  feldspar  is  the  char- 
acteristic untwinned  glassy  variety  carrying  quartz  and  serecite  inclu- 
sions so  common  throughout  this  horizon,  and  was  formed  after  the 
granulation  of  the  rock,  since  granulation  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  straining  or  crushing  it.  Nearly  all  the  quartz  is  sprinkled  with 
rutile  inclusions,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  larger  areas  have  less  of 
them  and  may  be  cores  that  have  escaped  granulation.  Its  presence, 
however,  in  such  abundance  militates  against  the  probability  of  any  of 
the  quartz  being  allothegenic  and  indicates  rather  its  secondary  nature. 
In  the  same  way  quartz  may  inclose  plates  of  micaceous  ilmenite,  but 
does  not  inclose  sericite. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  second  period  of  this  crushing  force  indicateil 
by  a  faint  wavy  extinction  in  the  feldspar  in  some  instances,  and  by  the 
bending  and  breaking  of  ottrelite  prisms. 

ORDER  OF  CRYSTALLIZATION. 

We  have  then  in  this  rock  ottrelite,  chlorite,  feldspar  and  quartz,  and 
the  three  titanium -bearing  minerals,  ilmenite,  rutile  and  anatase.  What 
is  their  genetic  order  of  development?  This  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer  without  more  data,  and  is  particularly  difficult  in  the  cases  of 
the  ottrelite  and  rutile.  The  relative  position  of  the  former  mineral  can 
be  determined  easily,  but  the  source  of  the  solution  introducing  it  is  not 
readily  discovered.  Ottrelite  was  formed  after  the  rock  had  undergone 
metasomatic  and  dynamic  changes  that  converted  its  clastic  feldspar  into 

♦"AnaUis  als  UmvandluiigHproilukt  von  titanit  im  Hio(itnniphilx»lKr»nit  der  TroaM."    N.  J.  B.  i, 
188:j,  pp.  187-193. 
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its  resulting  minerals,  after  its  detrital  quartz  was  sugared  and  the  rock 
had  become  a  stable  aggregation  of  minerals  under  the  conditions  of 
environment  then  existing.  This  environment  changing,  owing  to  one 
or  .more  of  the  many  factors  affecting  the  character  of  a  rock -mass,  ot- 
trelite  was  introduced  probably,  and  it  would  seem  necessarily,  from 
some  extraneous  source.  The  environment  of  the  rock  underwent  a 
third  change,  and  this  probably  was  an  elevation,  which  strained  the 
albites,  fissured  the  ottrelite  and  subjected  the  rock  to  normal  surface 
weathering,  during  which  the  conversion  of  ottrelite  to  chlorite  was  ini  • 
tiated.  Prior  to  the  granulation  of  the  clastic  constituents  the  titanium 
in  some  combination  must  have  existed  in  the  rock,  but  the  mineralogic 
nature  of  this  combination  is  obscure.  The  most  probable  source  of  rutile 
ia  from  some  titanium-bearing  iron  oxide,  the  presence  of  which  has  not 
been  made  out  definitely,  except  in  the  case  of  micaceous  ilmenite,  itself 
manifestly  of  a  secondary  nature,  occurring  as  it  does  in  a  clastic  rock 
and  which  yields  no  evidence  of  alteration.  Ordinary  granular  ilmenite, 
fluch  as  occurs  so  abundantly  in  phyllites,  which  is  prone  to  decompo- 
sition, was  most  likely  the  common  source  for  all  three  minerals  carry- 
ing titanium,  the  rutile  being  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of 
anatase.  The  micaceous  ilmenite  was  developed  before  the  formation  of 
the  gneissic  quartz,  since  the  latter  incloses  it;  the  anatase  probably 
fonning  after  the  quartz,  as  it  occurs  in  the  interstices  between  the  quartz 
grrains.  If  this  be  a  correct  interpretation,  the  order  of  crystallization 
of  .the  existing  minerals  is  essentially  as  follows  :  First,  rutile  and  mica- 
ceous ilmenite,  followed  by  the  formation  of  gneissic  quartz  inclosing 
them,  and  coincidently  the  growth  of  sericite  inclosing  rutile.  The 
glassy  feldspars  were  next  crystallized  out,  inclosing  all  the  previously 
formed  minerals,  and  the  anatase  may  have  resulted  as  an  alteration 
product  of  rutile  at  about  this  stage  in  the  rock's  history.  Then  the 
ottrelite  began  its  growth,  including  all  the  other  minerals  in  the  rock: 
and  finally,  the  initial  alteration  of  this  mineral  to  chlorite  closes  the 
roc^k's  history,  as  far  as  the  ottrelite-bearing  phase  is  concerned,  up  to 
the  present  time. 

METAM0RPHI3M  OF  THE  CLASTIC  MATERIAL  IN  CONGLOMERATE  PHASE. 

Occurrence, — This  conglomerate  is  stratigraphically  equivalent  to  the 
schist  above  described,  and  the  phenomena  mentioned  below  occur  in 
the  rock  from  the  town  of  Chittenden,  between  Chittenden  village  C"  Slab 
City  ")  and  North  Chittenden,  w^here  large  outcrops  occur  along  a  divide 
on  the  western  side  of  the  direct  highway  between  tliese  villages. 

Character  of  the  Rock, — The  rock  macroscopically  is  a  well-marked  con- 
glomerate in  which  metamorphism  is  shown  by  the  crushing  of  quartz 

XXIII— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am  ,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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and  feldspar  grains  and  by  the  development  of  serecite,  muscovite,  biotite 
and  magnetite.  These  evidences  of  alteration  are  only  incipient,  so  that 
the  genuine  clastic  character  of  its  principal  constituents  is  undoubted. 
Quartz  pebbles  are  most  numerous  and  some  attain  dimensions  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  dignified  by  the  term  bowlders,  being  18  inches  in 
maximum  length,  and  make  up  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  detrital  material. 
Gneiss  and  feldspar  pebbles  are  also  common,  pebbles  of  the  latter  in 
rare  instances  having  dimensions  of  two  by  three  inches.  The  ground- 
mass  is  fine  granular  quartz,  magnetite,  plates  of  muscovite,  and  prisms 
of  sericite.  Under  the  microscope  the  evidence  of  the  clastic  nature  of 
the  rock  is  emphasized  by  the  water-worn  outlines  of  its  pebbles  and  their 
parallel  arrangement  due  to  gravity. 

Secondary  Enlargement  of  clastk  Tourmalines, — Thin  sections  of  the  con- 
glomerate (numbers  699  and  700)  were  studied  in  detail  and  their  de- 
scriptions are  given  later.  The  tourmalines  occur  in  the  rock  as  minute, 
stout  crystals,  bounded  by  crystalline  faces  developed  independently  of 
any  apparent  nucleus,  and  as  imperfectly  bounded  areas  of  a  secondary 
origin  deposited  upon  clastic  nuclei  of  the  same  mineral.  Figure  1, 
plate  2,  which  is  an  instance  of  secondary  enlargement  of  an  original 
clastic  grain,  is  given  to  show  development  of  prismatic  planes,  and  also 
two  terminal  faces  of  a  rhombohedron  imperfectly  developed.  The 
boundary  of  this  nucleus  is  not  perceptibly  water-worn,  but  in  other  ex- 
amples of  this  phenomenon  the  nuclei  are  distinctly  pebbles  of  attrition, 
oriented  with  the  other  detrital  constituents.  The  clastic  tourmalino  is 
colorless  in  transmitted  light  when  the  plane  of  the  polarizer  coincides 
with  the  extraordinary  ray,  and  orange-yellow  when  the  plane  of  the 
polarizer  coincides  with  the  ordinary  ray.  It  gives  in  convei^ng  light 
one  arm  of  a  cross.  The  surrounding  mineral  is  separated  by  a  distinct 
line  from  the  core  and  is  much  darker-colored,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  isomorphous  nature  of  the  mineral.  The  pleochroism  of  the 
rim  is  from  brown  to  nearly  black,  and  there  are  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  intensity  of  the  interference  colors ;  the  center  polarizes  in 
brilliant  greens  and  reds,  while  the  interference  color  of  the  rim  is  masked 
by  the  body  color.  The  secondary  tourmaline  is  perfectly  oriented  with 
the  core,  and  parallels  the  secondary  enlargements  of  quartz  grains  de- 
scribed by  Irving  and  Van  Hise  *  in  this  respect.  There  are  abundant 
inclusions  of  iron  oxide  (possibly  ilmenite)  and  some  quartz  in  the  sec- 
ondary part,  but  the  core  is  free  from  them.  They  are  particularly 
numerous  about  the  sides  of  the  angular  core  and  along  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  enlargement.  Two  corners  of  the  latter  have  inclusions  of 
pale-green  sericite  prisms  projecting  into  the  groundmass,  showing  the 
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formation  of  tourmaline  after  the  dynamic  sericite,  and  also  after  the  iron 
products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  some  iron-bearing  silicate 
or  oxide.  In  ordinary  light  these  prisms  are  seen  to  traverse  the  tour- 
maline diagonally  and  they  are  certainly  included.  With  a  lens  the 
tourmaline  can  he  seen  to  make  the  entire  thickness  of  the  section. 

Another  example  of  secondary  enlai^ement  has  the  allothegenic  core 
distinctly  water-worn  and  oriented  physically  with  the  other  elastics  in 
the  section  and  optically  with  the  authoj^enic  addition  (see  figure  3). 
The  enlargement  has  nearly  complete  cryatallographic  boundaries — a 
prism  doubly  terminated  ;  one  end  has  the  planes  of  a  rhombohedron, 


tourmaline  Ptbble. 

Showing  ■econdary  BTonth  bounded  b;  Dearl;  compleM  cryeUllogrHphic  fiices.    (Drowlog  from 
a  microphoCographO 

the  other  having  these  and  a  small  basal  plane.  In  this  the  dctrital 
core  is  basal,  giving  a  well-marked  uniaxial  cross  of  a  negative  character ; 
it  is  of  an  orange-yellow  color  and  free  from  interpositioiia.  Owing  to 
its  great  depth  of  color,  the  enveloping  tourmaline  transmits  light  only 
along  its  edges.  Its  crystal-faced  outline  is  occasionally  interrupted  by 
penetrating  grains  of  quartz,  and  some  grains  may  be  entirely  enclosed. 
A  third  example  shows  the  dark-colored,  secondary  mineral  penetrat- 
ing the  clastic  core  nearly  to  its  center  along  fissures  formed  prior  to  this 
secondary  growth.    The  contrast  between  the  two  parts  is  very  distinct, 
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the  center  having  a  pale  blue  to  pale  orange  color  in  transmitt-ed  light, 
although  composed  of  but  one  individual,  and  is  free  from  inclusions, 
while  the  outer  part  is  very  dark  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  grains  of 
gneissic  quartz. 

Still  a  fourth  example  (see  plate  2,  figure  2)  has  a  dark  core,  with  a  still 
darker  rim,  appearing  as  a  network  of  bifurcating  arms  surrounding  the 
grains  of  the  quartz  and  feldspar  mosaic  and  on  one  side  penetrating  irreg- 
ularly along  cleavage  lines  into  and  enclosing  parts  of  a  clastic  area  of 
plagioclase.  Gaseous  emanations  or  solutions  carrying  boracic  acid  are 
well  known  to  possess  the  power  of  attacking  other  minerals  and  produc- 
ing new  ones,  and  the  action  of  the  tourmaline-bearing  agent,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  seems  to  be  another  instance  of  the  same  phenomenon, 
for  the  clastic  plagioclase  i»  attacked  and  the  minute  prisms  of  sericite 
which  had  been  developed  in  it  along  cleavage  lines  have  been  dissolved 
by  the  growing  mineral.  Secondary  glassy  feldspars  are  included  in  the 
tourmaline  and  reveal  no  evidence  of  having  been  attacked,  but  sericite 
seems  generally  to  have  been  absorbed.  The  clastic  plagioclase  is  opti- 
cally a  unit  with  tourmaline  ramifying  through  it;  hence  the  latter  must 
have  eaten  its  way,  excepting  along  cleavage  lines,  rather  than  to  have 
penetrated  the  feldspar  along  lines  produced  by  its  granulation  under 
pressure.  Quartz  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attacked,  and  one  prism 
of  biotite  has  been  built  into  the  secondary  mineral. 

Numerous  cracks  traverse  the  core,  most  of  which  abut  abruptly 
against  the  authogenic  part,  and,  although  fissures  and  irregular  cracks 
may  traverse  the  outer  portion,  they  are  usually  limited  to  the  ends  of 
the  prism  and  do  not  traverse  the  core. 

All  the  detrital  tourmaline  is  macroscopically  visible  in  the  sections 
studied ;  nearly  all  are  of  an  exceptional  orange-yellow  color,  suggesting 
a  common  source,  and  in  size  they  vary  from  that  of  a  pin-head  up  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  material  forming  this 
conglomerate  horizon  in  Vermont,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  microscopic 
study  of  the  terranes  below  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  this  tourma- 
line in  situ  and  furnish  a  basis  for  further  evidence. 

Two  Periods  of  Duiurhancc  indicated. — Two  periods  of  dynamic  action 
are  further  indicated  (see  page  154)  by  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  tourmaline.  Before  the  deposition  of  the  allothegenic  cores  there 
was  a  period  of  dynamic  action,  during  which  some  of  the  detrital  feld- 
spar material  was  converted  into  an  interlocking  mass  of  quartz,  biotite, 
sericite  and  ])robably  albite.  Part  of  the  quartz  was  comminuted,  and 
the  fissures  were  i)roduccd  in  the  tourmaline  elastics.  After  this  action 
had  ceased  and  the  secondary  tounnaline  had  been  formed,  a  second 
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crushing  took  place,  much  less  intense  than  the  first,  indicated  by  the 
breaking  and  faulting  of  tourmaline  prisms  and  the  fissuring  of  the  new 
tourmaline  mentioned  above.  This  second  crushing  is  probably  to  be  cor- 
related with  that  which  broke  the  ottrelite  prisms  in  the  ottrelite  schist. 
Alteration  of  clastic  Feldspars, — The  alteration  of  detrital  feldspars,  prin- 
cipally microcline,  to  quartz,  sericite,  biotite  and  albite  is  well  shown. 
This  change  takes  place  about  the  edges  of  the  grains,  along  cleavage 
planes  emphasized  by  pressure,  and  along  irregular  cracks.  Lines  of  in- 
clusions in  the  clastic  quartz  serve  to  separate  it  from  that  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  feldspar,  the  latter  being  always  clear  and  glassy.  These 
are  commonly  liquid-filled  cavities  with  characteristic  gyrating  bubbles 
of  carbonate  dioxide,  but  in  both  the  clastic  microcline  and  secondary 
albite  they  are  even  more  plentifully  distributed.  Liquid  cavities  in  the 
quartz  may  have,  besides  the  bubble,  a  single  prism  of  some  indetermin- 
able doubly  refracting  mineral  or  an  apparent  cube,  which,  however,  is 
also  doubly  refracting. 

One  of  the  thin  sections  (number  699)  has  a  large  pebble  of  microcline, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  which  retains  its  original  water-worn  out- 
Hne,  excepting  at  its  ends,  where  it  is  partially  crushed.  Lines  of  sericite, 
biotite  and  quartz  travierse  it  regularly  along  emphasized  cleavage  planes 
and  irregularly  about  grains  resulting  from  granulation.  Thousands  of 
minute  dots  of  hematite  or  limonite  are  distributed  through  it,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  for  them  to  be  arranged  in  lines  normal  to  the  basal  cleav- 
age of  the  feldspar.  It  is  these  that  give  the  flesh  color  to  the  mineral 
in  the  hand  specimen.  Other  interpositions  are  numerous  rhomts  of 
siderite,  exhibiting  all  stages  between  the  pure  mineral  and  its  pseudo- 
morphous  resultant,  limonite.  These  or  their  limonite  representatives 
occur  throughout  the  rock,  but  they  are  noticeably  more  abundant  in 
the  clastic  feldspars.  Their  distribution  indicates  their  formation  after 
the  feldspar  was  deposited  in  the  rock,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  there  were 
two  periods  of  alteration  of  the  microcline — one  during  which  siderite  or 
i«ome  iron-bearing  carbonate  was  a  stable  alteration  product  under  the 
conditions  of  environment,  and  a  second  during  which  the  carbonate 
itself  changed  to  limonite,  not  contemporaneously  with  the  development 
of  sericite,  but  posterior  to  that  change  and  probably  after  the  rock  came 
under  the  operation  of  surface  disintegrating  influences. 

Hericite  in  minute  hexagonal  plates  and  prisms  terminated  by  basal 
planes  are  scattered  through  it  and  seem  to  have  resulted  from  a  direct 
alteration  of  the  feldspar  without  the  aid  of  its  introduction  in  solutions 
from  other  parts  of  the  rock.  Liquid  cavities  are  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  in  the  secondary  feldspars. 

The  interdependence  of  the  different  phases  assumed  by  minerals, 
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Upon  all  the  varied  factors  going  to  make  up  their  complex  environment' 
and  the  correlation  of  these  phases  offer,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  research  to  be  found  in  the  petrographic  and  chem- 
ical history  of  a  rock. 

Clearing  Action  of  grmving  Sericite. — Surrounding  the  pebble  and  alonj! 
lines  traversing  it,  as  well  as  about  crystals  of  siderite,  there  are  con- 
formable zones  of  inierocline  free  from  inclusions  of  iron  products.  Thesp 
are  associated  with  the  development  of  siderite  and  sericite,  and,  wher- 
ever lines  of  movement  in  the  latter  mineral  traverse  microcline  or  plj^o- 
clase  pebbles  carrying  interpositions,  on  either  side  of  them  there  are 
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l>arallel  belts  from  which  they  have  been  removed.  The  border  zone  of 
the  pebble  has  its  folia  of  sericite  running  parallel  to  it.  As  the  sericite 
grew  as  a  product  of  dynamic  metamorphism,  it  acted  like  a  sponge, 
removing  the  inclusions  and  forcing  the  iron  into  a  new  combination. 
j)robably  biotite.  Figure  4  represents  a  triangular  area  of  microcline 
illustrating  this.  In  the  central  part  there  is  an  area,  a,  carrj-ing  the 
usual  number  of  incluNitins.  Outside  of  this  there  is  a  zone,  re',  free  from 
iron  inclusions ;  then  there  is  a  parallel  line  of  sericite  prisms,  ft,  outeiciL' 
of  which  there  is  another  parallel  zone,  c,  also  free  from  inclusions,  and 
this  is  surrounded  by  the  mass  of  the  pebble  d.    The  correspondence  of 
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the  optical  orientation,  even  to  the  minutest  twinned  lainellie,  is  iden- 
tical on  either  side  of  the  line  of  sericite,  and  the  feldspar  appears  very 
fresh  as  compared  with  that  not  thus  cleared  of  its  inclusions.  Its  polari- 
zation colors  are  much  more  uniform  in  the  cleared  areas,  and  the  greater 
the  amount  of  the  impurities  and  the  more  unequal  their  distribution, 
the  greater  the  variety  of  mottled,  tinted  colors  under  crossed  nicols.  In 
case  there  are  two  lines  of  sericite  close  together,  the  interspace  may  be 
entirely  cleared  (see  a',  figure  5). 

In  attempting  to  interpret  correctly  the  cause  of  the  outer  clear  rim 
about  feldspar  pebbles  only  two  hypotheses  need  be  considered — it  is 
either  secondarily  deposited  feldspar  or  is  produced  by  some  subsequent 
action  that  eliminated  the  interpositions.  If  secondary,  then  the  outlines 
of  the  feldspar  areas  having  inclusions  are  too  jagged,  and  concave  sur- 
faces are  too  common  to  have  been  the  result  of  ordinary  attrition,  while 
the  possibility  that  the  new  feldspar  was  added  so  as  to  change  their  out- 
line to  that  of  normal  pebbles  is  very  improbable.  In  the  case  of  the 
largest  pebble  in  the  section  glassy  feldspar  accompanied  by  sericite 
folia  follows  the  outer  part  of  the  pebble  for  a  distance,  then  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  following  lines  of  sericite.  Bordering  areas  of  the  back- 
ground not  containing  sericite  have  no  complementary  clear  zone  in  the 
feldspar.  Interior  lines  of  sericite  and  their  accompanying  dependent 
zones  are  only  explainable  in  one  way.  To  assume  that  they  are  sec- 
ondary growths  necessitates  the  subsequent  displacement  of  the  feldspar 
clastic  a  distance  equal  to  the  cleared  areas  and  a  consequent  probable 
displacement  of  its  optical  continuity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  parts  extin- 
guish as  a  unit,  the  confonnity  of  the  positions  of  the  twinning  lamellte 
on  either  side  of  the  serecite  indicating  their  original  crystallographic 
and  optical  continuity.  Examples  of  apparent  secondary  enlargements 
of  clastic  feldspar  are  becoming  so  commonly  described  that  it  may  be 
well  in  the  future  to  bear  in  mind  this  phenomenon,  which  simulates  so 
closely  that  of  genuine  enlargement  and  which  may  have  led  to  misin- 
terpretations in  the  past. 

Alteration  of  clastic  Microcline  into  Plagioclase. — In  connection  with  the 
study  of  secondary  feldspars  in  metamorphic  rocks,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  trend  of  certain  phenomena  observable  in  the  granulated  end 
of  this  large  pebble  mentioned  above  where  secondary  albite  and  clastic 
microcline  are  intermingled.  Dr  Wolff  has  lately  called  attention  to  a 
possible  relationship  between  detrital  areas  of  feldspar  and  secondary 
albites,*  and  the  facts  here  observed  substantiate  his  interrogative  hy- 
pothesis. With  but  very  few  exceptions  in  the  Vermont  rocks  studied 
by  me  have  I  noticed  secondary  feldsj)ars  free  from  inclusions  of  seri- 

* Metamorphism  of  CloAtic  Feldspnr  in  Conglomorato  Schist:  Bull.  Mus.  Coinp.  Z<>ol.,  vol.  xvi, 
no.  10,  p.  lg3. 
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cite  and  quartz.  These  minerals  may  be  distributed  throughout  the 
feldspar,  but  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  them  to  occur  in  groups 
in  the  central  part,  and  the  outline  of  groups  is  nidely  confonnable  to 
that  of  the  inclosing  mineral.  An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has 
never  been  offered  that  appears  entirelj'  satisfactory.  It  seems,  however, 
that  we  must  be  on  the  right  track  if  we  remember  that  the  minerals, 
quartz,  sericite,  biotite  and  plagioclase,  are  the  commonly  recognized 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  feldspar  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  dynamic  forces,  while  at  the  same  time  the  presence  of 
quartz,  sericite  and  albite  making  the  groundmass  of  the  rock  would 
be  referred  at  once  to  such  an  origin  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  microscopic  phenomena  observable  in  metamorphosed  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Many  feldspars  (see  those  described  below  from  East 
Clarendon,  Vermont)  have  interpositions  of  all  other  minerals  occurring 
in  the  rock,  but  the  history  of  their  immediate  origin  and  growth  is  not 
the  same  as  for  those  under  present  consideration. 

Figure  5  is  taken  from  the  granulated  portion  of  the  above-mentioned 
feldspar  and  exhibits  diagrammatically  an  area  under  the  microscope 
covered  by  a  number  5  objective :  a  is  a  portion  of  the  normal  microcline 
pebble  filled  with  inclusions ;  a*,  the  same,  with  its  interpositions  removed 
by  the  development  of  dynamic  sericite,  i  i  and  h  h;  a*,  areas  of  clastic 
microcline  included  in  secondary  plagioclase,  c;  and  b  are  minute  prisms 
of  serecite  grouped  in  the  plagioclases,  but  impinging  against  the  micro- 
cline on  one  side  in  the  upper  area. 

At  d  are  cleavage  lines,  emphasized  by  strain,  showing  abrupt  disap- 
pearance of  inclusions  along  a  line  corresponding  in  direction  to  the  basal 
cleavage  in  the  microcline  h  h  and  i  i;  e,  rhombs  of  limonite  pseudo- 
morphs  after  siderite ;  g,  small  liquid  cavities  arranged  in  lines  parallel 
to  lines  of  hematite  inclusions  in  the  feldspar  generally ;  o,  faint  traces  of 
the  double  twinning  of  microcline  occurring  in  the  plagioclase.  Two  facts 
in  particular  are  intended  to  be  brought  out :  First,  the  grouping  of  seri- 
cite prisms  in  the  center  of  the  lower  plagioclase  and  their  contact  with 
the  clastic  feldspar  in  the  upper;  second,  the  occurrence  of  isolated  areas 
of  microcline  in  the  plagioclase  a'  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  there- 
from. The  plagioclase  is  known  to  be  secondary,  as  it  occupies  areas  in 
and  includes  portions  of  granulated  microcline  once  continuous.  Sericite 
is  developed  along  the  lines  h  h  and  i  i,  which  are  cleavage  partings. 
The  linear  area  of  microcline,  a',  which  is  isolated,  is  optically  oriented 
with  a}  and  has  been  separated  from  its  parent  along  the  basal  cleavage. 
Plagioclase  surrounds  and  traverses  it,  dividing  it  into  isolated  areas,  but 
all  oriented  with  one  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  case  of  pla- 
gioclase forming  aVjout  and  from  an  area  of  microcline.  The  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  is  complete  if  all  the  data  in  the  upper  plagioclase  are  taken 
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Into  consideration.  The  linear  distribution  uf  the  microcline  inclusion 
and  ita  optical  relation  with  a  are  such  that  it  manifestly  was  once  a  part 
of  the  feldspar  pebble.  It  is  improbable  that  it  could  have  been  moved 
in  separate  pieces  from  the  line  i  i  without  having  its  crystallographic 
and  nptic  orientation  disturbed.  The  twinning  lamellae  of  the  several 
partfl  correapond  with  one  another  and  with  those  in  a},  while  the  ex- 
tinction of  c  is  not  in  parallelism  with  either  set  of  twinned  lamellfe  in 
a'.    The  plagioclase  c,  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  microcline, 


FiouHi  S.-T-Ain  Stetitm  o/mitroclin*  PM-lc 

ramifies  through  a',  apparently  absorbing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  caus- 
ing the  development  of  aericite  about  and  in  it.  This  will  be  alluded  to 
again  when  the  areas  of  sericite  b  are  considered.  The  arrangement  of 
the  fluid  cavities  g'  in  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  hematite  inclusions 
in  the  microcline  does  not  seem  to  be  accidental,  but  seems  rather  to  in- 
dicate the  operation  of  a  grinding  influence  of  the  inclusions  as  the  new 
feldspar  formed  and  absorbed  the  old.  Cleavage  lines  d,  which  are  par- 
allel to  1 1,  also  seem  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  cleavage  in 
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the  pebble,  as  though  the  plagioclase,  as  it  replaced  the  microcline,  took 
on  a  crystallographic  position,  controlled  by  old  planes  in  the  latter  that 
had  been  emphasized  by  dynamic  movements,  in  which  one  cleavage  is 
parallel  to  P  or  M  in  the  microcline.  Along  these  cleavage  lines,  at  o, 
there  are  faint  indications  of  twinning,  aft-er  the  albite  and  pericline  laws. 
Plagioclase  may  have  replaced  old  microcline  twinning  lamella?,  itself 
twinning  after  the  same  law,  so  that  we  may  have  the  original  twinning 
of  the  microcline  handed  down  to  its  alteration  product,  plagioclase.  The 
upper  group  of  sericite  inclusions,  6,  stops  short  in  a  plane  against  these 
cleavage  lines,  extends  across  the  plagioclase  to  the  left,  and  impinges 
against  the  microcline,  which  at  this  point  is  not  crushed  or  strained, 
while  the  feldspar  on  all  other  sides  of  the  upper  area  is  granulated. 
Does  not  the  area  defined  by  these  inclusions  represent  original  micro- 
cline, now  replaced  by  plagioclase,  the  k  going  into  the  sericite? 

So  complex  have  been  the  conditions  of  environment  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  interpret  correctly,  if  at  all,  many  phenomena  exhibited  in 
metamorphosed  rocks,  but  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  legitimate  to  suj)- 
pose  that  for  a  time  the  conditions  were  such  that,  as  the  plagioclase 
formed  from  the  microcline,  sericite  was  developed.  Afterwards  the  intro- 
duction of  new  factors  began.  Sericite  was  no  longer  developed,  while 
plagioclase  continued  to  form  both  from  the  microcline  and  by  addition 
from  other  parts  of  the  rock,  the  growth  taking  place  in  all  directions  ex- 
cepting where  the  area  of  inclusions  abuts  against  the  microcline  which 
had  escaped  granulation.  Where  this  growth  took  place  uniformly  in 
all  directions  the  inclusions  are  seen  to  occupy  a  central  group  in  the 
plagioclase  as  in  the  lower  area.  The  linear  area  of  microcline,  a',  with 
its  associated  sericite  prisms,  is  an  intermediate  stage  between  original 
clastic  feldspar  and  the  completed  change  h. 

In  this  connection  Dr  Wolff  remarks : 

"  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  explain  all  these  cases  of  mere  outward  growth  of 
the  feldspar  grains  by  addition  of  fresh  feldspar  of  the  same  Bi^ecies  to  the  core,  but 
rather  by  an  actual  replacement  of  the  detrital  core  by  the  feldspar  of  the  enlarge- 
ment."* 

Strongly,  contrasted  as  to  immediate  origin  are  the  secondary  feldspars 
found  in  another  phase  of  this  conglomerate  horizon  and  those  occurring 
in  a  phyllite  in  Massachusetts. 

CHLORITE  SCHIST  AND  PHYLLITE. 

Tlieir  Plications  built  into  secondary  Albites. — The  differences  in  the  envi- 
ronment of  growing  secondary  feldsj)ars  and  their  consequent  histories 
are  seen  when  the  above  case  is  compared  with  the  porphyritic  feldspars 

*Metamorphism  of  Clastic  Feldspar  in  Conglomerate  Schist:  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  xvj, 
no.  10,  p.  182. 
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occurring  in  the  chlorite  schist  found  at  East  Clarendon,  Vermont,  and 
the  phyllites  of  Greylock  mountain,  situated  southwest  of  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts.  In  the  occurrence  at  the  first-named  locality  the  feldspar 
(albite),  which  occurs  as  single  individuals  or  simple  twins,  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  across,  was  formed  after  the  rock  had  been  metamorphosed  from  an 
original  shale  to  a  chlorite  schist  and  mountain-making  forces  had  rear- 
ranged the  minerals  composing  the  rock  into  minute  crenulations. 

Composition  of  the  Groundmass, — The  groundmass  of  the  schist  is  com- 
posed of  granular,  gneissic  quartz  and  feldspar,  much  sericite  and  chlorite 
marking  its  foliation,  as  essential  constituents,  and  as  accidental  minerals 
there  are  innumerable  rutile  dots  and  prisms,  prisms  of  tourmaline  and 
little  black  plates,  probably  ilmenite.  All  these,  including  the  minute 
plications  of  the  schist,  have  been  built  into  the  albite  as  it  grew.  Quartz 
droplets  are  arranged  in  sharp  serratures,  the  continuation  of  the  corru- 
gated lines  outside  the  crystals ;  but  the  sericite  and  chlorite,  particu- 
larly the  former  mineral,  seem  to  have  been  eliminated  by  the  growing 
albite  forcing  them  to  one  side  or  by  the  chemical  solution  which  de- 
posited the  feldspar  attacking  and  dissolving  them.  The  chlorite  is 
occasionally  included;  the  sericite  rarely.  Rutile,  ilmenite  and  tour- 
maline are  also  enclosed.  In  detail  the  outlines  of  the  crystals  are  very 
jagged,  the  feldspar  projecting  in  tongues  into  the  background  along  the 
schistosity;  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  they  are  well-defined  prisms. 
The  colorless  inclusions  are  by  no  means  limited  to  quartz,  for  many  give 
imperfect  hyperbola}  and  are  secondary  feldspars  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion. Nothing  now  remains  in  the  rock  that  can  be  said  to  be  of  clastic 
origin,  and  certainly  after  the  rock  had  been  converted  into  a  chlorite 
schist  and  crenulated,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  no  detrital  feldspar  could  have 
been  left  to  serve  as  nuclei  or  furnish  material  for  the  large,  last-formed 
porphyritic  albites.  Solutions  with  the  necessary  elements  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  extraneous  source. 

The  occurrence  of  the  albites  in  the  Greylock  phyllites  collected  by 
Dale  and  described  by  Wolff*  have  much  the  same  history,  only 
secondary  albites  there  have  been  enlarged  by  a  tertiary  growth  of  the 
same  mineral. 

The  Assuring  and  occasional  faulting  of  the  large  albites  from  East 
Clarendon  is  to  be  correlated  with  the  faulting  of  the  secondary  tour- 
malines and  ottrelite  prisms  above  described  and  indicate  a  second 
[>eriod  of  mountain-building  forces. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr  Wolfi*,  who  has  given  me  many  valuable 
8Ui;gestions  during  the  preparation  of  t"his  paper. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  183. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March,  189-2. 


Explanation  op  Plate  2. 

Secondary  Enlargement  of  cfastic  Tourmaline, 

Figure  1. — Secondary  enlai^nient  of  clastic  toarmaline  pebble,  showing  prismatic 
planes  and  slight  development  of  terminal  planes.  Partially  included 
sericite  prisms  and  occasional  inclusions  of  quartz  grains  in  new 
growth. 

Figure  2. — Secondary  enlargement  of  clastic  tourmaline.  Tlie  core  is  free  from 
interpositions;  the  secondary  mineral  has  abundant  inclusions  of 
gneissic  quartz  aud  feldspar.  Many  of  the  fissures  of  the  core  abut 
abruptly  against  the  new  mineral,  showing  two  periods  of  straining. 
The  growing  tourmaline  is  seen  to  have  attacked  a  clastic  area  of 
plagioclase,  penetrating  it  irregularly  and  absorbing  sericite  previously 
developed  along  cleavage  lines. 
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Introduction. 


Beds  represented  vriihin  the  Area, — In  southwestern  Berkshire  county, 
Mtossachusetts,  and  in  northwestern  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  is  an 
area  in  which  non-calcareous  schistose  rocks  alternate  with  limestones 
which  are  in  part  micaceous,  dolomitic,  graphitic,  pyroxenic,  tremolitic 
or  quartzitic.f  Though  the  schists  are  the  '*  mountain  rock,'' they  are 
found  in  the  valleys  as  well  and  are  frequently  inclosed  as  islands  in 

•  Pablished  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

fThe  area  has  been  described  and  mapped  by  Professor  J.  D.  Dana :  On  Taconic  Rocks  and  Strat- 
israphy,  with  a  Geological  Map  of  the  Taconic  Region.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  :id  ser.,  vol.  xxiz,  pp.  205- 
2iX  pp.  437-443,  pi.  ii. 
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the  limestone.  The  rocks  here  described  occur  in  portions  of  the  town- 
ships of  Egremont,  Sheffield  and  Mount  Washington,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  of  Canaan  and  Salisbury,  in  Connecticut.  They  have  been  studied 
areally  and  structurally  in  the  field  and  pelrographically  in  the  labora- 
tory.    The  full  report  of  the  investigation  will  appear  elsewhere.* 

The  area  includes  three  beds  of  schist  separated  by  beds  of  limestone, 
besides  the  thin  layers  of  the  former  which  are  sometimes  found  within 
the  limestones  near  the  contact.  The  lowest  of  these  schist  beds  is  asso- 
ciated with  quartzite  and  gneiss,  and  is  more  lacking  in  uniformity  of 
character  than  the  others.  It  incloses  numerous  veins  of  coarse  pegma- 
tite and  is  specially  rich  in  tourmaline,  though  this  mineral  is  also  found 
in  the  two  other  horizons. 

The  next  younger  schist  is  separated  from  the  one  just  mentioned  by 
a  dolomite,  which  is  always  very  crystalline,  and  at  many  localities  con- 
tains white  pyroxene,  tremolite  or  phlogopite.  It  moreover  contains 
layers  of  graphitic  rock  and  of  canaanite.f  The  schist  horizon  itself  is 
quite  variable  in  character,  but  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  occur- 
rence of  macroscopic  garnets  and  staurolite. 

The  upper  schist  bed  is  separated  from  the  last  mentioned  by  a  lime- 
stone in  which  neither  sahlite,  tremolite  nor  canaanite  has  been  found. 
The  schist  itself  is  free  from  the  macroscopic  garnets  and  staurolite 
characteristic  of  the  central  bed.  In  common  with  both  the  other  beds^ 
it  contains  porphyritic  crystals  of  feldspar,  but  here  they  seem  more 
generally  to  have  glistening  cleavage  surfaces.  Especially  in  the  Mount 
Washington  area  this  bed  shows  facies  that  are  quite  sericitic  or  chloritic, 
the  latter  with  magnetite  often  in  octahedra  as  big  as  a  pea.  Ottre- 
lite,  though  not  restricted  to  this  horizon,  is  more  frequently  found  here 
than  in  either  of  the  others.  Though  the  rocks  of  the  three  non-calcare- 
ous beds  have  a  preponderance  of  feldspar,  they  are  structurally  schists 
and  they  are  so  designated,  as  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  them  from 
typical  gneisses  in  adjacent  territory.  Notwithstanding  characteristic 
differences  can  be  pointed  out,  serving  to  distinguish  the  three  beds  when 
regarded  as  units,  individual  hand  specimens  from  each  often  show  re- 
semblances more  striking,  so  that  it  is  generally  impossible  to  refer  a 
specimen  to  a  definite  bed  on  the  basis  of  petrographic  character  only. 

Evidences  of  arographic  Disturbances. — Typically  metamorphic  minerals 
abound  in  all  beds,  but  especially  in  the  central  schist  bed  and  the  dolo- 
mite underlying  it.  The  beds  have  been  thrown  into  sharp  folds,  most 
frequently  reversed,  with  resulting  shear  planes  and  secondary  foliation 
at  many  localities. 

*The  work  here  referred  to  forms  part  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  Professor  Raphael 
Pampelly  foi  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
t  American  Geologist,  vol.  xv,  1892,  p.  45. 
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PoRPHYRiTic  Minerals  of  the  Schists  resulting  from  metamorphic 

Action. 

The  Minerals  and  their  AsBociation. — It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  espe- 
cially to  describe  the  so-called  porphyritic  constituents  of  the  schists  that 
have  been  developed  or  modified  by  metamorphic  agencies.  Under  this 
head  are  included  feldspar  ^largely  an  acid  plagioclase),  garnet,  stauro- 
lite,  tourmaline,  biotite  and  ottrelite.  Other  constituents  present  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  are  sericite,  quartz,  graphite,  chlorite,  magnetite, 
ilmenite,  pyrite,  fibrolite,  calcite,  rutile,  sphene  (and  leucoxene),  zircon 
and  apatite.  In  nearly  all  specimens  there  is  a  matrix  made  up  of  vary- 
ing amounts  of  feldspar,  quartz  and  a  micaceous  mineral,  which  is  in 
some  cases  a  silvery  mica  (seincite) ;  in  other  instances  sericite  with  bio- 
tite or  chlorite.  Associated  with  these  minerals  are  accessory  graphite, 
ore  material,  etc.  Almost  without  exception  porphyritic  feldspars  occur 
in  the  matrix;  usually  many  times  larger  than  the  feldspar  grains  com- 
posing it.*  In  addition  to  the  modifications  of  the  rock  arising  from  the 
micaceous  constituents  present,  petrographic  variations  consist  mainly  in 
the  character  of  the  porphyritic  feldspar  and  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  other  porphyritic  constituents,  viz:  garnet,  staurolite,  tourmaline, 
biotite  and  ottrelite.  The  central  schist  bed  has  furnished  most  of  the 
specimens  in  which  the  structures  I  shall  describe  were  observed,  though 
such  structures  do  not  seem  in  all  cases  to  be  restricted  to  that  bed. 

Porphyritic  Feldspar, — The  porphyritic  feldspars  appear  under  a  num- 
ber of  modifications.  In  certain  facies  of  the  rock  they  are  more  or  less 
oval  in  shape  and  inclose  with  more  or  less  uniformity  blades  of  seri- 
cite, particles  of  graphite,  ore  material  or  tourmaline.  They  are  com- 
monly either  simple  individuals  or  simple  twins.  They  quite  resemble  in 
sections  the  beautiful  photomicrograph  which  is  figure  8  of  the  paper 
by  Wolff  on  "  The  Metamorphism  of  Clastic  Feldspar  in  Conglomerate 
Schist."  t  Though  these  feldspars  may  show  no  marked  evidences  of 
strain,  many  instances  of  polysynthetic  twinning  have  been  observed,  and 
the  occasional  localization  of  the  lamellne  about  cracks  in  the  individual 
would  indicate  that  the  twinning  is  the  result  of  internal  mechanical 
movement.  The  twin  lamellce  allow  of  the  determination  of  the  feldspar 
as  an  acid  plagioclase. 

Dynamic  metamorphism  has  at  other  localities  been  more  intense,  as 
evidenced  in  sections  where  the  granulation  of  the  feldspars  may  be 

*Sce  descriptionB  of  similar  feldspars  in  the  schiHto^e  and  conglomeratic  rocks  of  Hoosac  moun- 
tain and  elsewhere.  (Pumpelly:  The  Relation  of  Secular  Kocic-DisinteKration  to  Certain  Transi- 
tional Crystalline  Schists.  Bull.  Gool.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  ii,  1891,  pp  209-224.  Wolff:  Metamorphism  of 
Oanic  Feldspar  in  Conglomerate  Schist.    Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  xvi,  1891,  pp.  173-18:4,  pis.  i-ii.) 

t  Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  xvi,  1891,  pp.  173-183,  pis.  l-ii. 
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seen.  This  may  be  largely  peripheral,  as  in  a  specimen  (number  3230)  * 
from  near  Ore  Hill,  or  it  may  include  nearly  the  entire  crystal,  as  in  a 
number  of  thin  sections  (number  3224)  from  Miles  mountain.  Such 
pronounced  granulation  seems,  however,  to  be  most  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  shear  planes,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  stretching*  and  tearing 
of  the  other  constituents.  Figure  1,  A  shows  the  effect  of  this  action  on 
two  adjacent  garnets  (number  3230). 

Granophjfre  Structure  in  Feldspar, — Those  structures  wliich  1  desire  liere 
more  especially  to  emphasize,  however,  seem  to  be  found  farther  removed 
from  shear  planes,  and  concern  phases  of  metamorphism  where  mechan- 
ical movement  has  been  a  minimum.  In  such  localities  the  feldspars 
have  frequently  a  mottled  appearance,  like  D  in  figure  1  (numbers  3111, 
3326,  3328,  3463). 


FiouBB  \.— Examples  of  Deformation  and  modified  Orowth*  of  Minvraia  in  SehisU. 

A  —  stretched  garnets.  ^B— secondary  growth  of  toarroaline;  the  oval  core  has  brown  tones, 
the  enlargement  blue  or  plum  tones;  the  cloudy  material  near  the  junction  is  probably  graphiti*. 
C  —  zonal  structure  in  tourmaline.  2>  —  mottled  feldspar.  £  — parallel  growth  of  ilmenite  and 
chlorite. 

The  included  areas  sometimes  take  the  form  of  curving  canals,  at 
others  polygonal  outlines,  and,  in  short,  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  micropegmatite  or  granophyre  structure.  Hexagonal  outlines  char- 
acterize many  of  the  areas,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  in 
these  cases  quartz  (number  3463). 

The  inclosed  quartz  extinguishes  alike  over  considerable  areas,  but 
sometimes  shows  several  orientations  within  a  single  crystal  of  feldspar.t 
The  feldspars  which  show  this  structure  exhibit  in  many  cases  the  min- 
imum of  crushing  and  but  little  effect  of  stress,  while  in  otlier  cases  the 
granophyre  structure  coexists  wuth  a  pronounced  granulation  and  exhi- 
bition of  secondary  twinning.  In  the  latter  case  the  structure  is  very 
complicated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  secondary  quartz  from 
the  mosaic  of  feldspar.  It  was  frequently  observed  (in  those  cases  where 
but  little  deformation  could  be  made  out)  that  the  granophyre  occupies 
the  center  of  a  crystal,  leaving  a  clear  rim. 

*The  numbers  of  sections  are  those  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surrey  collection. 
tCf.  Iddlngs,  Obsidian  Cliff,  Yellowstone  National  Park  ;  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  Geol  Snr,,  W8?. 
p.  275,  plate  XY,  fig.  5. 
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Its  Origin. — The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  granophyre  in  these  doubt- 
less clastic  rocks  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  a  question  that  deserves  further 
study,  and  I  hope  later  to  be  able  to  throw  a  little  more  light  on  the 
problem.  For  the  present  it  can  be  said  that  the  relation  of  the  inter- 
grown  quartz  to  the  quartz  outside,  as  exhibited  in  a  number  of  sections^ 
lends  no  support  to  the  view  that  the  granophyre  structure  has  been  pre- 
served from  some  detrital  grains  which  have  an  igneous  origin,  but  that 
it  is  of  a  secondary  nature,  being  developed  in  the  already  formed  rock. 
The  usual  interpretation  of  granophyre  structure  to  indicate  an  igneous 
origin  for  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs  is  no  longer  tenable.  Irving  in 
1883*  described  micropegmatite  in  a  number  of  granitic  porphyries 
and  augite  syenites  from  Lake  Superior,  the  secondary  nature  of  which 
was  evident  from  its  quartz  being  oriented  like  the  areas  of  secondary 
quartz  lying  without  the  feldspars.  Somewhat  similar  cases  have  been 
described  by  Judd.f  In  a'recent  memoir  by  Julius  Romberg  J  on  the 
petrographic  characters  of  an  extensive  series  of  Argentine  granites  the 
granophyric  structures  are  described  in  much  detail  with  the  aid  of  beau- 
tiful plates.  The  author  raises  the  question  of  their  secondary  origin 
through  weathering,  and  adduces  many  facts  which  make  it  probable 
that  this  is  their  origin. 

In  some  of  the  feldspars  which  show  the  mottled  structure  in  the 
rocks  now  under  consideration  it  can  be  determined  that  the  inclosed 
areas  are  feldspar  of  a  somewhat  different  composition  (microperthite 
structure).  This  is  particularly  well  shown  in  the  instance  of  a  feldspar 
core  having  a  rim  which  polarizes  yellow,  the  core  polarizing  gray.  A 
set  of  mottlings  in  the  core  give  the  same  yellow  tint  as  the  rim  and 
extinguish  with  it.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  original  feldspar 
core  had  been  partially  replaced  by  a  feldspar  of  different  composition, 
which  composes  the  rim  entire.  This  view  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
Wolff's  deductions  concerning  the  feldspars  in  the  conglomerate  schist 
of  Hoosac  mountain.ll 

Secondary  Enlargements  of  Feldspar. — Secondary  enlargements  of  feld- 
spar seem  to  be  quite  common  in  the  rocks  under  investigation,  and  they 
have  been  found  at  localities  widely  8eparated.§    Occasionally  these  en- 

•Tho  Copper-bearing  Rocks  of  Lako  Superior:  Monograph  V,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1883,  p.  114, 
plateH  xir,  xt. 

tOa  th6  Growth  of  Crystals  in  Igneous  Rooks  after  their  Consolidation  :  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc. 
Tol.  xir,  1889,  pn.  176-18C.  pi.  vii.    Ibid.,  vol.  xlii,  1886,  p.  72. 

IRomWrg.  Petrogruphischo  Untersuchungen  an  argentinischen  Oraniten,  mit  besonderer  Be- 
nuksichtigung  ihrer  Structur  und  der  Entstehung  dersolben :  Neues  Jahrbuch  f.  Mineralogie, 
etc.,  Bcilage-Band  viii.  1802,  pp.  314-323,  374-378,  plates  ix-xii. 

'  Ijoc.  oit.  See  aUo  Lehmann,  Jahrest^ericht  der  Schlesischon  Gesellschaft  fur  Vaterlundische 
^tiltiir,  1886,  pp.  111>-120. 

rrhorpe  mountain  (numbers  3574,  3476  ana  3477);  northeastern  slope  of  Mount  Washington, 
(number  2129);  southeastern  slope  of  Mount  Washington  (number  3104) ;  Miles  mountain  (number 
3213(1,  and  near  Rattlesnake  hill  (number  3a30). 
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largements  are  visible  under  a  lens,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
graphite  (number  3574).  The  commonest  case  of  enlargement  is  that  in 
which  there  is  but  one  secondary  growth  visible  (figure  2,  B,  C,  D),  The 
original  growth  shows  crystal  boundaries  and  is  sharply  outlined  against 
the  enlargement,  which  has  generally  an  irregular  boundary  and  con- 
tains more  sericite,  interpositions  of  ore,  etc.  The  enlargement  is  gen- 
erally at  least  of  a  more  basic  feldspar  than  the  core,  as  shown  by  the 
extinction  angles.  In  the  growths  figured,  B  is  evidently  cut  near  the 
brachypinacoid  and  C  probably  near  the  base,  as  in  this  latter  instance 
the  extinction  angles  are  nearly  the  same  and  closely  parallel  to  the 
long  side.  It  is  thus  probable  that  both  feldspars  are  intermediate  in 
composition  between  oligoclase  and  andesine.  In  D  is  represented  an 
unusual  growth,  of  which  the  core  is  simply  twinned,  though  the  enlarge- 
ment is  not  (see  plate  3,  figure  2,  A),  In  the  same  section  is  another 
growth  in  which  core  and  rim  are  twinned  alike.     I  have  noticed  some- 


A  h  C  D 

FiuusK  l.—SteondLary  EnlargemenU  of  Plagioelase. 

A,  B,  Cnnd  D  are  examples  of  secondary  enlargements  of  plagioclase  which  occur  !n  the  schist 
of-  Mount  Washington,  near  Joyceville  (number  3104).  /  is  the  core  in  each  case ;  //and  ///  are 
the  enlargements.  A  —rounded  mottled  core  with  two  enlargements;  B  C—«  examples  of  coro 
with  crystal  boundaries;  D  =  unusual  instance  of  twinned  core  surrounded  by  an  untwinned  en- 
largement. 

what  analogous  cases  in  the  growths  of  epidote  around  allanite  from  the 
porphyritic  granite  of  Ilchester,  Maryland ,*4ihe  core  of  allanite  being 
twinned,  though  the  encircling  oriented  epidote  is  a  single  individual. 
In  the  gneiss  of  Warner  mountain,  east  of  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  such 
growths  occur,  and  here  the  epidote  has  been  observed  twinned  like  the 
allanite  in  one  instance,  and  in  another  the  allanite  core  is  twinned  and 
the  epidote  untwinned.  Van  Hise  f  has  figured  a  grain  of  feldspar  with 
an  enlargement,  and  both  are  twinned  alike.  Wolfl^  states  that  in  the 
enlarged  feldspars  of  the  conglomerate  schists  of  Huosac  and  Bear  moun- 
tains, twins  are  sometimes  common  to  both  core  and  rim,  but  also  are 
found  only  in  the  corcj     Judd  ||  describes  and  figures  an  enlargement  of 


•  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  3d  aer.  vol.  xxxviii  1889,  pp.  223-228,  figs.  1  and  2. 

t  Bull.  no.  8,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  ii ;  al«o  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxvii,  1884,  p.  S99. 

JLoc.  eit..  p.  182. 

I  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  xlv,  p.  186,  pi.  vii,  tigs.  1  and  2. 
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feldspar  in  the  "  labradorite  andesite  "  of  the  isle  of  Mull,  in  which  the 
twins  of  the  core  are  prolonged  as  twins  in  a  more  acid  feldspar. 

An  enlargement  where  the  core  is  unmottled  but  has  a  rounded  outline 
is  seen  at  A  of  figure  1,  plate  1.  In  figure  2,  A^  there  is  exhibited  a  some- 
what different  modification.  In  this  instance,  as  in  some  others,  the  core 
is  mottled  and  of  irregular  outline.  Two  enlargements  are  indicated  by 
the  different  extinction  angles  (Cf.  also  plate  1,  figure  1,  -B).  Second  en- 
largements have  been  found  also  at  other  localities  (numbers  3213i  and 
3115).  In  a  specimen  from  near  Jug  End,  Mount  Washington  (number 
3139)  there  seem  to  be  several  zones  of  growth  in  feldspar.* 

Thdr  Origin, — The  fact  that  the  cores  of  many  of  the  growths  which 
have  been  described  have  crystal  boundaries  makes  it  extremely  improb- 
able that  they  can  be  of  detrital  origin,  though  the  rocks  themselves  are 
undoubtedly  clastic.  The  most  probable  view  of  their  origin,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  regard  them  as  a'metamorphic  product  due  to  the  recrystalli- 
zation  of  the  detrital  grains  of  the  rock,  as  in  the  better-known  cases  of 
garnet  and  staurolite.t 

Garnet  and  its  secondary  Enlargements, — As  already  stated,  this  minel*al 
when  in  macroscopic  crystals  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  central 
schist  bed.  It  is  the  common  dark  red,  nearly  opaque  variety,  and 
occurs  in  rhombic  dodecahedra  with  truncations  by  the  icosatetrahedrori. 
The  crystals  vary  in  size  from  those  that  are  microscopic  to  those  a  centi- 
meter or  two  in  diameter.  Frequently,  though  not  always,  they  are 
iOssociated  with  staurolite.  They  exhibit  the  usual  characters  on  micro- 
scopic examination.  They  have  a  decided  pink  absorption  and  are  some- 
times compact,  though  often  ragged  in  appearance  from  the  inclosure  of 
the  constituents  of  the  matrix.  Minute  hair-like  interpositions,  which 
are  very  abundant,  are  with  much  probability  rutile.  In  the  schist  of 
Johnny's  mountain,  near  Sheffield  (number  3114)  interesting  secondary 
enlargements  of  the  garnet  have  been  obser\'ed.  The  core  or  first  growth 
is  pink  and  comparatively  free  from  inclusions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hair-like  interpositions  above  referred  to.  The  rim  of  secondary  enlarge- 
ment, making  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  area  of  the  entire  growth, 
is  nearly  colorless,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  core  is  filled  with  an 
aggregation  of  cloudy  ore  material,  probably  magnetite.  Where  several 
crj'stals  have  formed  in  a  continuous  aggregate,  the  enlargement  incloses 
the  aggregate,  just  as  in  other  cases  it  incloses  an  individual  (figure  3,  J). 

•Cf.  Judd,  loc.  cit.,  plate  vii,  fig.  a. 

t  For  the  literature  of  secondary  feldspar  enlarflcemonta  in  rocks  of  eruptive  origin  see  :— 

Raworth,  A  Contribution  to  the  Archean  Geology  of  Missouri ;  Inaug.  Dissertation,  Johns  Hop- 
kins UoiTersity ;  also  printed  in  American  Geologist,  May  and  June.  1888. 

Judd.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  xlv,  1889,  pp.  175-186. 
,    Romlierg,  Nenes  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  etc.,  Beilage-Band  viii,  ISO?,  p.  304,  plate  xv,  fig.  M. 
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In  one  instance  stains  of  iron  oicide  were  obseired  to  traverae  the  enlaiT^e- 
ment  and  stop  abruptly  at  its  junctions  with  the  core  (figure  3,  B). 

StauTolite. — This  mineral  has  only  been  found  in  the  central  schist  bed. 
It  is  usually  macroscopic  and  its  crystals  aonietimes  attain  to  a  length 
of  two  or  three  centimeters.  They  are  bounded  by  the  usual  forms,  and 
are  frequently  twinned  in  inclined  crosses.  The  color  is  usually  black, 
but  is  sometimes  cinnamon-brown.  Under  the  microscope  the  mineral 
presents  the  usual  characters  with  strong  pleochroisin  Like  the  garnet, 
it  is  sometimes  compact,  sometimes  very  ragged,  from  inclosurea  of  the 
matrix.  Secondary  enlargements  have  not  been  determined,  but  the 
observation  of  crystals  with  an  outer  zone  which,  unlike  the  center,  iir; 
free  from  inclusions,  makes  their  occurrence  not  improbable. 


irji  £n/nrsn«ii(». 


Reactionary  Rims  of  SUturoUle  and  Magneliie  about  Garnei. — The  arrange- 
ment of  staurolite  and  garnet  is  in  some  instances  such  as  to  show  tliat 
the  staurolite  is  a  later  development.  Its  crystals  seem  sometimes  to  be 
developed  about  and  near  garnets,  as  in  the  rock  from  the  Lion's  Head, 
northwest  of  Salisbury  (number  3431).  In  the  schista  of  the  north  end 
of  the  ridge  called  June  mountain  (northeast  of  Sheffield  village),  a  croivn 
of  stauroUte  prisms  almost  encindes  an  individual  of  garnet  (number 
3306  B).  The  garnet  is  pink,  and  is  filled  with  microlites  (rutile).  Be- 
tween the  encircling  crown  of  roughly  radial  staurolite  crystals  an<l  the 
garnet  individual  is  considerable  magnetite  (see  figure  4).  The  fact  that 
staurolite  has  not  been  found  except  witli  garnet,  though  garnet  is  found 
unaccompanictl  by  staurolite,  taken  in  connection  with  the  statcmcnta 
just  made,  shows  that  staurolite  has  generally  been  a  later  developmeiil 
in  the  rock,  and  probably  refjuires  more  intense  nietamorpliism.  In 
some  instances,  at  least,  it  is  indebted  to  the  garnet  for  its  iron  and 
probably  also  much  of  it«  alumina  and  silica.  In  the  case  of  the  eniim 
about  garnet,  we  seem  to  have  a  true  reactionary  rim,  where  the  iron  of 
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the  garnet  has  been  euBicient  to  supply  the  Btaurolite  and  leave  a  resi- 
ilue,  which  appears  as  magnetite. 

Tourmaline  and  its  secondary  Enlaryemenl. — This  mineral  is  specially 
abundant  in  the  lowest  schist  bed,  occurs  usually  in  blJlck  prisms,  and 
in  size  varies  from  microscopic  dimensions  to  several  centimeters.  In 
the  pegmatite  veins  it  is  often  found  in  knots  as  large  as  one's  fist,  in- 
closed in  quartz.  It  is  less  abundant  in  both  the  other  horizons,  but 
Appears  not  infrequently  in  crystals,  which  are  juat  discernible  under 
the  lens.  Under  the  microscope  the  only  noteworthy  characters  of  this 
tuurmaline  are  the  absorption  and  a  marked  zonal  structure  without  per- 


FiaoKI  4.— Portion  of  a  CroHnof  SlaurBlile  and  Magnctile  eatircling  a  yamtt  Individu^. 

ce]»tihle  gradations  in  color.  There  are  nearl}'  always  a  core  and  an  en- 
circling rim.  The  core  ha.s  usually  pleochroism  in  blue  to  plum  tones, 
whereas  the  rim  shows  brown  tonei  like  biotite.  Sometimes  the  outline  of 
the  core  is  parallel  to  the  bounding  planes  (figure  1,  C).  In  the  graphitic 
mica  schist  of  the  second  railroad  cut  we^t  of  Ore  Hill  (number  3534) 
undeniable  enlai^ementH  of  tourmaline  are  found.  One  of  these  is  rep- 
resented in  figure  1,  B.  The  core  is  oval,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  halo 
nf  cloudy  opaque  material  (graphite).  It  shows  tlie  brown  tones  like 
biotite.    About  this  rounded  and  probably  detrital  core  a  stoutly  eolum- 
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nar  crystal  of  tourmaline  has  been  fonned  and  oriented  like  the  core. 
The  dichroism  of  the  enlargement  is  unlike  the  core,  as  it  shows  pluin 
tones  approaching  purple.  Secondary  enlargements  of  tourmaline  have 
been  observed  ^multaneously  by  Whittle  in  the  Green  mountains  and 
are  described  elsewhere*  in  this  volume. 

Forphyritic  Biotite, — This  mineral  quite  frequently  appears  in  por- 
phyritic  blades,  generally  across  the  lamination.  These  are  sometimes 
several  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  in  the  rock  in  which  they  occur  are 
several  times  larger  than  the  sericite  and  biotite  of  the  matrix.  Small 
sericite  blades  are  generally  inclosed  in  this  porphyritic  biotite. 

OUrelite, — Ottrelite  is  found  in  the  Mount  Washington  area,  where  its 
minute  disks  occasionally  spangle  the  surface  of  the  schist.  Under  the 
microscope  the  basal  sections  appear  irregular  and  somewhat  opaque. 
Prismatic  sections  are  lath-shaped  and  are  som etimes  broken  across.  They 
show  twins  both  simple  and  polysynthetic  according  to  the  Tschermak 
law.  The  index  of  refraction  is  higher  than  that  of  chlorite,  and  extinc- 
tion angles  were  measured  as  high  as  17  degrees.  The  absorption  is  in 
blue,  green  and  yellow  tones.  The  double  refraction  is  feeble,  causing 
low  gray  interference  colors.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  this  min- 
eral from  chlorite,  which  generally  accompanies  it.  Growths  of  ilmenite 
similar  to  those  described  by  Wolff  in  the  New  England  schists  f  are  not 
uncommon,  but  they  are  here  apparently  of  chlorite,  possibly  an  alter- 
ation product  of  ottrelite.  Whittle  t  has  sho^^n  that  the  ottrelite  in 
rocks  from  the  Green  mountains  is  altered  extensively  to  chlorite.  The 
development  of  ottrelite  in  the  Salmien  superieur  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  extended  memoir  by  Prof.  J.  Gosselet,||  of  Lille.  This 
memoir  is  important  because  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  nlode 
of  development  of  other  porphyritic  constituents  of  metamorphic  schists. 
M.  Gosselet  concludes  (p.  202)  that  the  ottrelite  was  formed  after  the  rock 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  schist  or  phyllite,  since  all  the  constituents  of 
the  schist  are  included  in  it.  Further,  the  vicinity  of  the  ottrelite  crys- 
tals shows  an  impoverishment  of  quartz.  There  has  also  be^i  a  local 
movement  of  the  particles  around  the  ottrelite  crystals  at  the  time  of 
their  development.  The  larger  grains  of  hematite  and  ilmenite  have 
been  forced  out  from  the  positions  occupied  by  the  ottrelite  and  concen- 
trated in  a  zone  around  it.  The  diversion  of  the  trains  of  inclusions  in 
the  rock  as  they  enter  the  ottrelite  crystal,  and  the  bending  of  mica  scaler, 

•  Ante,  p.  162. 

fOn  some  Occurrencea  of  Ottrelite  and  nmenite  Schist  in  New  England :  Bull.  Mu9.  Comp.  ZooL, 
vol.  xvi,  1890,  pp.  169-1()5.  • 

J  An  Ottrelite-bearing  Phase  of  a  Metamorphic  Conglomerate  in  the  Green  MountAins:  Am.  Jour. 
Soi.j  3d  ser.,  vol.  xliv,  1892,  pp.  274-275. 

i  Etudes  8ur  I'origine  de  TOttrelite,  Ire  Etude,  I'Ottrelite  dans  le  Salmien  superieur:  Ann.  Soc. 
Geol.  Nord,  Lille,  vol.  xv,  1888,  pp.  185-318. 
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sliow  that  a  general  movement  occurred  in  the  rock  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  ottrelite,  tending  to  bring  the  ottrelite  crystals  parallel  to 
the  schistosity .  Professor  Gosselet  ascribes  the  development  ef  the  ottre- 
lite to  heat,  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown  *  The  spaces  left  behind  the 
mineral  by  its  movement  become  filled  either  at  the  time  or  subsequently 
by  muscovite,  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  tufts  going 
out  from  the  mineral.  Besides  the  crystals  of  ottrelite,  M.  Gosselet  de- 
scribes with  great  care  in  the  same  rocks  somewhat  irregular  rounded 
areas  (noyaux)  of  cloudy,  in  part  doubly  refracting,  material,  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  zones,  differing  in  some  respects  from  the  core,  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  remains  of  more  elementary  forms  of  ottrelite  rather 
than  crystals — globulites. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  asserted  with  much  probability  that  the 
minerals  of  a  porphyritic  nature  which  occur  in  the  schists,  viz.,  feldspar, 
garnet,  staurolite,  tourmaline,  biotite  and  ottrelite,  were  developed  in 
originally  clastic  rocks  as  a  result  of  the  orographic  disturbances  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  Internal  mechanical  movement  seems  to  have 
played  only  a  subordinate  r6le  in  their  formation,  as  shearing  brings 
about  a  crushing  and  tearing  of  the  constituents  not  generally  observable 
in  the  sections.  The  development  of  the  porphyritic  constituents  seems 
therefore  to  be  due  to  a  partial  recrystallization  of  the  rock  as  a  result  of 
what  I  would  call  static  metamorphism — i,  c,  metamorphism  in  which 
pressure  is  the  important  factor,  in  contrast  to  internal  movement,  though 
heat  and  a  mineralizer  were  important  adjuncts.  The  universal  dis- 
tribution of  the  porphyritic  feldspars  might  indicate  that  they  require 
a  less  intense  metamorphism  for  their  development  than  do  garnet  and 
staurolite,  and  this  is  probably  true,  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
some  of  these  feldspars  are  not  detrital  grains  like  a  portion  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Wolff.f  Evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that  the  garnet 
developed  largely  before  the  staurolite,  and  that  the  latter  probably  re- 
quires for  its  formation  more  intense  metamorphic  action.  The  stauro- 
lite crystals  have  been  developed,  at  some  expense  to  the  garnet,  for  iron, 
and  probably  also  alumina  and  silica.  This  is  shown  by  the  crown  of 
staurolite  crystals  about  garnet  in  the  June  mountain  schist.  This  fact, 
tiiken  in  connection  with  the  secondary  enlargements  of  feldspar,  garnet, 
and  tourmaline,  and  the  probability  of  enlargements  in  the  case  of  stauro- 
lite, indicates  that  the  metamorphism  which  these  schists  have  suffered 

***  La  formation  do  rotireUte  est  dit  \  une  production  de  chaleur  dont  11  faudrn  chefcher  la 
caose."    Loc.  clt..  p.  203. 
fBall.  Mas.  Comp.  ZooK,  toI.  xvi,  1S91,  p.  173. 
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was  not  a  continuous  process,  but  occurred  in  stages,  of  which  there  must 
have  been  several.  It  was  in  one  of  the  later  of  these  stages  that  the 
staurolite  was  developed. 

The  importance  of  the  enlary^ement  of  mineral  fragments  in  clastic 
rocks  as  a  factor  in  their  alteration  by  metamorphism,  has  been  empha- 
sized by  Irving  and  Van  Hise  in  their  papers  on  the  rocks  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  This  study  presents  a  somewhat  different  phase  of  the 
subject  and  adds  an  instance  of  their  occurrence  in  rocks  which  have 
been  more  profoundly  metamorphosed.  The  investigation  here  outlined 
is  not  completed.  The  interesting  problems  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  reactions  involved  in  the  development  of  the  feldspars  and  their 
secondary'  enlargements,  and  of  the  other  porphyritic  constituents,  will 
require  for  its  solution  a  separation  and  chemical  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent constituents. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr  G.  H. 
Williams  and  Dr  J.  E.  Wolff  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticism. 


Explanation  of  Plate. 

Sections  of  gametiferous  porphyritic  Schist  from  the  southeast  Slope  of  Mount  Washingtonf 

shovnng  secondary  Growths  of  Feldspar, 

Locality  (number  3104)  on  road  between  Joyoeville  and  Plantain  Pond. 

Figure  1. — A  =  Secondary  growth  of  feldspar,  of  which  the  core  has  a  rounded 

outline. 
B  =  Feldspar  growth  with  two  distinct  enlargements  indicated  by 

different  extinction  angles.   The  core  has  a  micropegmatite  structure. 

Crossed  nicols.    X  77. 
Figure  2. — ^A  =  Simply  twinned  feldspar  core  with  an  untwinned  enlai^gement 

Crossed  nicols.    X  48. 
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Introduction, — For  a  decade  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  continents. 
Through  the  difitribution  of  animals  and  plants  Wallace  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  former  connection  and  disconnection  of  land  areas.  Theo- 
ries of  interchange  of  land  and  water  have  been  propounded  by  Suess 
and  Blytt.  By  means  of  geodetic  data  Helmert  has  discussed  the  broad 
relations  of  the  geoid  to  the  theoretic  spheroid.  Darwin  has  computed 
the  strength  of  terrestrial  material  necessary  to  sustain  the  continental 
domes.  James  Geikie,  treating  nominally  of  coast  lines,  has  considered 
the  shifting  relations  of  land  and  sea,  and  a  half  score  of  able  writers 
have  debated  the  question  of  continental  permanence.  The  American 
Society  of  Naturalists,  now  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
devoted  yesterday's  session  to  the  consideration  of  such  evidences  of 
change  in  the  geography  of  the  American  continent  as  are  contained  in 
the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants.  The  intercontinental  congresses 
auxiliary  to  the  World's  Fair  next  summer  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  continental  and  intercontinental  themes ;  and  a  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  one  of  our  vice-presidents,  invites  the  geologists 
of  the  world  to  assemble  for  the  consideration  of  those  broader  questions 
of  earth  structure  and  earth  history  which  affect  more  than  one  hemi- 
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sphere.  This  occasion,  too,  in  which,  after  three  years'  sojourn  in  the 
land  of  the  raccoon  and  the  opossum,  we  return  to  the  land  of  the  sable 
and  the  beaver,  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  continental  extent  of  our 
society  and  its  continental  field.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  conti- 
nents have  seemed  to  me  a  fitting  theme  of  which  to  speak  to  you  to-day. 
Realizing  not  only  the  breadth  and  grandeur,  but  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  I  do  not  hope  to  enlarge  the  contribution  the  decade  has 
made,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  summarize  it ;  neither  is  it  my  desire  to 
anticipate  the  discussions  of  the  World's  Fair  congress.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose, rather,  to  state,  as  clearly  as  I  may,  some  of  the  great  unsolved 
problems  which  the  continents  propound  to  the  coming  intercontinental 
congress  of  geologists. 

Differentiation  of  continental  and  oceanic  Plateaus, — It  is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  the  subject  that  our  ideas  as  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
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continents  have  been  greatly  modified  and  clarified  by  the  recent  explo- 
ration of  the  sea.  "The  work,  especially,  of  the  "  Challenger  "  and  the 
"  Blake  "  in  delineating  and  sampling  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  has  given 
new  definitions,  not  only  to  the  term  "  deep  sea,"  but  also  to  the  term 
"  continent,"  as  they  are  employed  by  students  of  terrestrial  mechanics 
and  of  physical  geography.  To  the  continental  lands  are  now  added  the 
continental  shoals,  and  the  depth  of  the  deep  sea  is  no  longer  its  sole 
characteristic.  Look  for  a  moment  at  this  generalized  profile  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  expresses  in  a  concise  way  the  relations  of  area  to 
altitude,  and  of  both  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Murray,  to  whose  generaliza- 
tions from  the  "Challenger"  dredgings  and  soundings  the  student  of 
continents  owes  so  much,  has  computed,  with  the  aid  of  the  great  body 
of  modern  data,  the  areas  of  land  and  ocean  bed  contained  between  cer- 
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tain  coDtonre,  fonrteen  in  number,*  and  from  his  figures  I  have  con- 
structed the  profile.  Vertical  distances  represent  heights,  and  horizontal 
distances  represent  terrestrial  areas.  The  full  width  of  the  diagram  from 
side  to  side  stands  for  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth.  The  striking  feat^ 
ures  of  the  profile  are  ita  two  terraces  or  horizontal  elements.  Two-fifths 
of  the  earth's  area  lies  between  1 1 ,000  and  16,000  feet  beneath  the  ocean, 
constituting  a  vast  submerged  plateau,  whose  mean  altitude  is  — 14,000 
feet.  This  is  the  plateau  of  the  deep  sea.  One-fourth  of  the  earth's  area 
falls  between  the  contour  5,000  feet  above  the  ocean  and  the  contour 
1,000  feet  below,  and  has  a  meaii  altitude  of  +  1,000  feet.  This  is  the 
continental  plateau.  The  two  plateaus  together  comprise  two-thirds  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  remaining  third  including  the  intermediate  slopes, 
the  areas  of  extreme  and  exceptional  depth,  and  the  areas  of  extreme  and 
exceptional  height.    Thus  in  the  broadest  possible  way,  and  in  a  manner 
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practically  independent  of  the  diatrilmtion  of  land  and  water,  we  have 
the  ocean  floor  clearly  differentiated  from  the  continental  plateau.  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  for  the  discussion  of  the  greater  terrestrial  problems 
connected  with  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  and  especially  of  the 
problems  of  terrestrial  mechanics,  we  must  substitute  for  the  continents, 
as  limited  by  coasts,  the  continental  plateau,  as  lunitcd  by  the  margins  of 
the  continental  shoals. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  profile,  which,  as  I  have  said,  represents 
only  the  relation  of  extent  to  altitude,  that  all  districts  of  continental 
plateau  are  united  in  a  single  body,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  are  not 
completely  united ;  but  the  greater  bodies  are  brought  t<^ether,  and  the 
only  outlying  district  is  that  of  the  Antarctic  continent.     Running  a  line 

•JohnNumr:  On  the  hsight  at  the  Inad  And  (lie*d«pth  of  ttin  ac«iui.    Scottish  GeosraphicM 
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along  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  where  a  gentle  slope  is  exchanged 
for  a  steep  one,  and  passing  freely,  as  occasion  may  require,  from  the 
coast  down  to  the  line  of  1,000  fathoms,  a  continental  outline  is  produced 
in  which  North  America  and  Eurasia  are  united  through  the  shoals  of 
the  Arctic  ocean,  and  in  which  Australia  and  the  greater  islands  of  the 
East  Indies  are  joined  to  southwestern  Asia.  Antarctica  alone  stands 
separate,  being  parted  from  South  America  by  a  broad  ocean  channel, 
imperfectly  surveyed  as  yet,  but  believed  to  have  a  depth  of  between 
1,000,  and  2,000  fathoms.  The  lower  plateau,  or  the  floor  of  the  deep 
ocean,  is  less  continuous,  being  separated  by  tracts  of  moderate  deptli 
into  three  great  bodies,  coinciding  approximately  with  the  Pacific,  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  oceans. 

Rigidity  versus  Isostasy, — The  first  of  our  continental  problems  refers  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  differentiation  of  the  earth's  surface  into 
oceanic  and  continental  plateaus  is  possible.  How  are  the  continents 
supported  ?  Every  part  of  the  oceanic  plateau  sustains  the  weight  of 
the  superjacent  column  of  water.  At  the  same  level  beneath  the  conti- 
nental plateau  each  unit  of  the  lithosphere  sustains  a  column  of  rock 
both  taller  and  denser  than  the  column  of  water,  and  weighing  about 
three  times  as  much.  The  difference  between  the  two  pressures,  or  the 
differential  pressure,  is  about  12,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  this 
force,  applied  to  the  entire  area  of  the  continental  plateau,  urges  it  down- 
ward and  urges  the  oceanic  plateau  upward.  Referring  again  to  the  dia- 
gram in  figure  1,  the  entire  weight  of  the  continental  plateau,  pressing  on 
the  tract  beneath  it,  tends  to  produce  a  transfer  of  material  in  the  direc- 
tion from  left  to  right,  resulting  in  the  lowering  of  the  higher  plateau 
and  the  raising  of  the  lower.  To  the  question,  how  this  tendency  is 
counteracted,  two  general  answers  have  been  made :  first,  that  the  earth, 
being  solid,  by  its  rigidity  maintains  its  form ;  second,  that  the  materials 
of  which  consist  the  continental  plateau  and  the  underlj'ing  portions  of 
the  lithosphere  are,  on  the  whole,  lighter  than  the  materials  underlying 
the  ocean  floor,  and  that  the  difference  in  density  is  the  complement  of 
the  difference  in  volume,  so  that  at  some  level  horizon  far  below  the  sur- 
face the  weights  of  the  superincumbent  columns  of  matter  are  equal. 
The  first  answer  regards  the  horizontal  variations  of  density  in  the  earth's 
crust  as  unimportant ;  the  second  regards  them  as  important.  The  first 
may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  terrestrial  rigidity ;  the  second  has  been 
called  the  doctrine  of  isostasy.  At  the  i)resent  time  the  weight  of  opinion 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  weight  of  evidence  lie  with  the  doctrine  of 
isostacy.  The  differential  pressure  of  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch  suf- 
fices to  crush  nearly  all  rocks,  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
there  are  any  rock  masses  which  in  their  natural  condition  near  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  earth  are  able  to  resist  it.  The  samples  of  rock  to  which  the 
pressures  of  the  testing  machine  are  applied  have  been  indurated  by  dry- 
ing ;  but  it  is  a  fact  familiar  to  quarrymen  that  rocks  in  general  are  softer 
as  they  lie  in  the  quarry  below  the  water-line  than  after  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  air  and  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
rocks  lying  within  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  feet  of  the  surface 
are  unable  to  resist  such  stresses  as  are  imposed  by  continents.  At  greater 
depths  we  pass  beyond  the  range  of  conditions  which  we  can  reproduce 
in  our  laboratories,  and  our  inferences  as  to  physical  conditions  are  less 
confident.  The  tendency  of  subterranean  high  temperatures  is  surely  to 
soften  all  rocks,  and  the  tendency  of  subterranean  high  pressures  is  prob- 
ably to  harden  them.  It  is  not  known  which  tendency  dominates ;  but 
if  the  tendencies  due  to  pressure  are  the  more  powerful,  we  are  at  least 
assured  by  the  phenomena  of  volcanism  that  their  supremacy  admits  of 
local  exception. 

NaJtwre  of  density  Differences, — If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  isostasy  and 
regard  the  material  under  the  continents  as  less  dense  than  that  under 
the  ocean  floors,  the  question  then  arises  whether  the  difference  in  den- 
sity is  due  merely  to  a  difference  in  temperature  or  whether  it  arises  pri- 
marily from  differences  in  composition.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
second  problem  of  the  continents,  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  one 
which  follows  that  we  may  pass  it  by  without  fuller  statement. 

WhaJb  caused  the  continental  Plateau  f — The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
continents  remains  almost  untouched.  Those  who  have  propounded 
theories  for  the  formation  of  mountain  ranges  have  sometimes  included 
continents  also,  but  as  a  rule  without  adequate  adaptation  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  continental  problem.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  subject 
has  been  seriously  attacked  only  by  our  second  president.  Professor  Dana. 
He  postulates  a  globe  with  solid  nucleus  and  molten  exterior,  and  pos- 
tulates, further,  local  differences  of  condition,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  formation  of  solid  crust  on  the  liquid  envelope  was  for  a  long  period 
confined  to  certain  districts.  In  those  districts  successive  crusts  were 
formed,  which  sunk  through  the  liquid  envelope  to  the  solid  nucleus, 
and  by  their  accumulation  built  up  the  continental  masses.  The  re- 
maining areas  were  afterward  consolidated,  and  subsequent  cooling  shrunk 
the  ocean  beds  more  than  it  shrunk  the  continental  masses  because  their 
initial  temperatures  (at  the  beginning  of  that  process)  were  higher.* 
That  the  philosophic  mind  may  find  satisfaction  in  this  ex])lanation,  it 
appeara  necessary  to  go  behind  the  second  postulate  and  discover  what 
were  the  conditions  which  determined  congelation  in  certain  districts 
long  before  it  began  in  others.    Can  it  be  shown  that  the  localization  of 


*  James  P.  Daua:  Manual  of  Geology,  2d  edition,  New  York,  1874.  p.  738. 
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congelation,  having  been  initiated  by  an  otiierwifie  unimportant  ine- 
quality, would  be  perpetuated  by  any  of  those  cumulative  proceeses 
which  are  of  such  importance  in  various  departments  of  physics  ?  And 
can  it  be  shown  that  such  a  process  of  continent-building  would  segre- 
gate in  the  continental  tract  certain  kinds  of  matter,  and  thus  institute 
the  conditions  essential  to  isostatic  equilibrium  ?  To  the  first  of  these 
questions  .no  answer  is  apparent,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
second  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  If  we  assume  the  liquid 
envelope  to  consist  of  various  molten  rocks  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
densities,  and  if  we  assume,  further,  that  their  order  of  densities  in  the 
liquid  condition  corresponds  to  their  order  of  densities  in  the  solid  con- 
dition, then  the  successive  crusts  whose  heaping  built  up  the  continents 
would  all  be  formed  from  the  lightest  material,  and  the  isostatic  condi- 
tion would  be  satisfied. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  last  generation  of  physical  geographers  to 
study  the  forms  of  continents  as  delimited  by  coasts,  seeking  analogies 
of  continental  forms  with  one  another,  and  also  with  various  geometric 
figures,  especially  the  triangle.  The  generalizations  resulting  from  these 
studies  have  not  yielded  valuable  ideas,  and  the  modern  student  is  apt 
to  smile  at  the  effort  of  his  predecessor  to  discover  the  ideal  geometric 
figure  where  the  unbiased  eye  sees  only  irregularity.  But  barren  as 
were  those  studies  I  am  not  satisfied  that  their  method  was  faulty ;  and 
as  a  physiographer  I  have  such  appreciation  of  the  ideas  that  sometimes 
grow  from  studies  of  form  that  I  have  attempted  to  apply  the  old  method 
to  the  new  conception  of  the  continental  plateau.  Confessing  in  advance 
that  my  only  result  has  been  negative,  I  nevertheless  recite  what  I  have 
done,  partly  because  negative  contributions  to  an  obscure  subject  are  not 
entirely  valueless,  and  partly  with  the  thought  that  the  forms  whose 
meanings  I  failed  to  discover  may  nevertheless  prove  significant  to  some 
other  eyes. 

What  I  did  was  to  draw  upon  a  globe  the  outline  of  the  continental 
plateau  and  then  view  it  from  every  direction.  Afterwards  I  developed 
the  figure  upon  a  plane  surface,  employing  for  that  purpose  a  mode  of 
projection  which  is  probably  novel.  As  this  mode  is  not  susceptible  of 
mathematical  formulation,  and  therefore  will  not  find  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  cartography,  I  may  l)e  pardoned  for  applying  a  trivial  name  and 
calling  it  the  orange-peel  projection.  The  name  almost  explains  it.  Con- 
ceive the  continental  plateau  to  be  outlined  upon  a  spherical  orange  and 
the  rind  of  the  orange  to  be  divided  by  a  sharp  knife  along  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  outline ;  conceive  then  that  the  portion  of  the  rind  thus  cir- 
cumscribed is  peeled  from  the  orange  and  is  spread  upon  a  flat  surface, 
the  different  parts  being  stretched  and  compressed  so  as  to  pass  from 
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spherical  fonn  to  plane  with  the  least  strain  of  the  rind.  The  resulting 
shape  is  delineated  in  figure  3.  Figure  4  shows  the  form  assumed  by  the 
complementary  part  of  the  orange  peel,  which  represents,  of  course,  that 
portion  of  the  ocean  outside  the  continental  shoalB.     In  each  diagram 
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the  positions  of  the  poles,  north  and  south,  are  represented  by  the  letters 
N  and  S.  From  the  study  of  these  figures,  and  especially  from  their 
study  as  delineated  on  the  globe,  it  appeared  poaaible  that  a  portion  of 
the  continental  plateau  might  belt  the  earth  as  a  great  circle.  The  dis- 
covery of  such  a  belt  would  be  important,  for  by  assuming  that  it  was 
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originally  equatorial  we  might  be  led  to  new  hypotheses  of  continental 
development.  In  a  rotating  liquid  sphere  the  only  differentiation  of  sur- 
face condition  we  can  readily  conceive  is  that  between  equatorial  and 
polar  regions,  and  if  such  differentiation  were  sufficient  to  cause  or  local- 
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izc  continental  elevations,  then  theae  elevations  would  constitut*  either 
two  polar  tracts  or  else  an  equatorial  belt.  Moreover,  I  have  been  in- 
duced by  recent  studies  of  the  ph3'aical  history  of  the  moon  to  suspect 
that  the  earth  may  at  one  time  have  received  considerable  accessions 
from  witiiout,  and  that  theae  acceaaions  were  made  to  the  equatorial  tract. 
If  these  suspicions  are  well  founded,  peculiat  characters  may  have  been 
given  to  a  tract  having  the  form  of  a  belt.  So  for  a  double  reason  I  was 
led  to  compare  the  outline  of  the  continental  plateau  with  a  great  circle- 
To  thia  end  a  great  circle  was  chosen,  coinciding  as  nearly  as  pos9il)le 
with  the  line  of  greatest  continental  extenaion,  and  the  jirojection  was  so 
modified  as  to  render  the  locus  of  that  great  circle  a  straight  line.  The 
result  appears  in  figure  5,  where  the  straight  line  is  the  projection  of  the 
hypothetic  ancient  equator ;  and  you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that 
it  gives  little  support  to  the  suggestion  that  the  principal  line  of  conti- 
nental elevation  was  originally  equatorial. 
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Why  do  continental  Areas  rwe  and  fall? — A  fourth  problem  refers  to  con- 
tinental oscillations.  The  geologic  history  of  every  district  of  the  land 
includes  alternate  submergence  under  and  emergence  from  the  sea.  To 
what  extent  are  theae  changes  due,  on  one  band,  to  movements  of  the  sea 
and,  on  the  other,  to  movements  of  the  land,  and  what  are  their  causes? 
With  American  geologists  the  idea,  recently  advocated,  that  the  chief 
movements  arc  those  of  the  ocean  finds  little  favor,  because  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  changes  of  which  we  are  directly  cognizant  are 
manifestly  differential.  Our  paleozoic  map  pictures  a  aea  where  now  are 
Appalachian  ui>lands,  and  uplands  where  now  are  low  coastal  ])lains  and 
oceanic  waters.  In  Cretaceous  time  the  two  margins  of  what  are  now  the 
Great  Plains  had  the  same  height,  or  at  least  the  western  margin  was  no 
higher  than  the  eastern;  but  now  the  western  margin  lies  from  four  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  eastern,  and  the  intervening  rock 
mass  ajipcars  to  have  been  gently  tilted  without  important  internal  dis- 
tortion. Such  geographic  revolutions  are  not  to  he  explained  by  tlie 
shiftiiigofthehydrosphere  nor  bj' its  dilatation  and  contraction.  Neither 
can  they  be  ascribed  to  isoatatic  restoration  of  an  equilibrium  deranged 
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through  the  transfer  of  masses  by  erosion  and  sedimentation,  for  that 
hypothetic  process  is  essentially  conservative.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  two  margins  of  the  plains  have  differed,  since  the  Creta- 
ceous, to  the  extent  of  one  mile  in  their  radial  contraction  due  to  secular 
cooling  of  the  globe ;  nor  is  it  easy,  at  least  for  the  disciple  of  isostasy,  to 
believe  that  such  a  change  can  have  resulted  from  the  localization  of 
deformation  consequent  on  the  slowing  of  the  earth ^s  rotation.  Each  of 
these  processes  may  have  been  concerned,  but  I  conceive  that  the  essen- 
tial factor  still  awaits  suggestion.  Our  knowledge  of  surface  processes,  as 
compared  to  subterranean,  is  so  full  that  the  field  of  plausible  epigene 
hypotheses  may  be  exhausted,  but  the  vista  of  hypogene  possibility  still 
opens  broadly. 

Are  Continents  permanent  ? — The  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  the  con- 
tinental plateau,  enunciated  long  ago  by  Dana  and  more  recently  advo- 
cated, with  a  powerful  array  of  new  data,  by  Murray  and  Wallace,  has 
made  rapid  progress  toward  general  acceptance.  Nevertheless  its  course 
is  not  entirely  clear,  and  among  the  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome  is  one 
whose  magnitude  is  perhaps  magnified  for  the  American  student  by  prox- 
imity. All  who  have  studied  broadly  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Appalachian 
district  have  concluded  that  the  sediments  came  chiefly  from*the  east; 
and  the  detailed  Appalachian  work  of  the  past  decade  is  disclosing  a 
complicated  history,  in  which  all  chapters  tell  of  an  eastern  paleozoic 
land,  and  some  chapters  seem  to  testify  to  its  wide  extent.  At  some 
times  the  western  shore  of  this  land  lay  east  of  the  site  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  there  is  serious  doubt  whether  the  existing  belts  of  coastal  plain  and 
Bubmerged  continental  shelf  afford  it  sufficient  space.  For  the  present, 
at  least,  the  subject  of  continental  permanence  must  be  classed  with  the 
continental  problems. 

Do  Continents  gi'owf — According  to  my  own  view,  there  is  yet  another, 
a  sixth,  continental  problem  deserving  the  attention  of  the  World's  Fair 
intercontinental  congress.  We  have  been  told  by  the  mastery  of  our 
science,  and  their  teaching  has  been  echoed  in  every  text-book  and  in 
every  class-room,  that  through  the  whole  period  of  the  geologic  record 
the  continents  have  grown ;  not  that  the  continental  plateaus  have  been 
materially  extended,  not  that  the  pendulum  has  moved  always  in  one 
direction,  but  that  the  land  area  has,  on  the  whole,  steadily  increased. 
From  this  doctrine  there  has  been  no  dissent — and  possibly  there  should 
be  no  dissent — ^but  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded  appears  to  me  so 
far  from  conclusive  that  I  venture  to  doubt. 

The  evidence  employed  consists  partly  in  the  general  distribution  of 
formations  as  shown  by  the  geologic  map  and  partly  in  inferences  drawn 
from  certain  formations  which  contain  internal  evidence  that  they  orig- 

XXVIII— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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inated  on  coasts.  With  the  aid  of  such  data  are  drawn  the  outline  of 
ancient  ocean  and  land  at  various  geologic  dates,  and  from  the  compari- 
son of  these  outlines  continental  growth  is  inferred.  In  passing  from  the 
formation  boundaries  of  the  geologic  map  to  the  oceanic  limits  of  the 
charts  of  ancient  geography,  allowance  is  made  for  the  former  extent  of 
non-littoral  formations  beyond  their  present  boundaries.  This  allowance 
is  largely  conjectural,  and  the  range  of  possible  error  is  confessedly  great. 
In  passing  from  the  observed  limits  of  littoral  formations  to  the  coast 
lines  of  ancient  geography  little  or  no  allowance  is  usually  made  for  the 
former  extent  of  the  formations,  and  I  conceive  that  great  possibility  of 
error  is  also  thus  admitted.  During  a  period  of  oceanic  transgression 
over  the  land  all  portions  of  the  transgressed  surface  are  successively 
coastal,  and  the  coastal  deposits  they  receive  are  subsequently  buried  by 
off-shore  deposits.  When,  therefore,  littoral  beds  are  found  in  remnants 
of  strata  surviving  the  processes  of  degradation,  it  is  indeed  proper  to 
infer  the  proximity  of  ancient  coasts  during  their  formation,  but  the  in- 
ference that  they  represent  the  limit  of  transgression  for  that  epoch  may 
be  far  from  the  truth.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  the  spe- 
cific conclusions  which  have  been  reached  with  reference  to  the  original 
extent  o^  various  formations  are  subject  to  wide  uncertainties ;  and  if 
this  be  granted,  then  but  brief  attention  to  a  simple  law  of  denudation  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  general  conclusion  may  be  illusory.  The 
process  of  degradation  by  aqueous  agencies  is  chiefly  regulated,  not  by 
the  thickness  of  formations,  but  by  the  height  to  which  they  are  uplifted. 
Thus  the  present  extent  of  most  formations  is  determined  in  large  part 
by  crustal  oscillations  subsequent  to  their  deposition.  As  formations  are 
progressively  eroded,  the  underlying  and  older  cannot  be  attacked  until 
the  overlying  and  younger  have  been  carried  away,  and  so  the  outcrops 
of  the  older  of  necessity  project  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  younger. 
The  process  of  vague  inference,  making  indefinit-e  allowance  for  the  un- 
known quantity  of  eroded  strata,  nearly  always  assigns  to  the  older  for- 
mation, which  projects  visibly  beyond  the  newer,  a  greater  origi\^il 
extent.  It  appears  to  me  thus  possible  that  the  greater  part  of  the  data 
from  which  continental  growth  is  inferred  may  be  factitious  and  mislead- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  inference,  such  as  it  is,  deals  with  only  one  phase  of  the 
problem.  It  is  applied  to  the  incursions  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  but  it 
is  not  applied  to  the  excursions  of  the  land  upon  the  sea.  Just  as  we 
infer  from  stratified  rocks  the  presence  of  the  sea,  so  also  we  infer  from 
unconformities  the  sea's  absence;  and  to  the  student  of  ancient  geograi)hy 
the  two  classes  of  evidence  are  equally  important.  But  the  strata,  spread 
widely  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  are  conspicuous  phenomena,  while 
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unconformities  are  visible  only  here  and  there  and  are  usually  difficult 
of  determination.  For  this  reason  the  data  from  unconformity  have 
never  been  assembled.  Essays  toward  ancient  geography  have  dealt  only 
with  the  minima  of  ancient  land,  never  with  its  maxima,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  continental  growth  cannot  be  adequately  treated  while  half  of  the 
history  is  ignored. 

We  may  borrow  a  figure  from  the  strand  of  a  lake.  As  the  waves  roll 
inward,' each  records  its  farthest  limit  by  a  line  upon  the  sand,  and  each 
obliterates  all  previous  wave  lines  which  it  overpasses.  The  observer 
who  studies  the  transient  record  at  any  point  may  iind  a  series  of  lines, 
of  which  the  highest  is  the  oldest  and  the  lowest  is  the  newest,  and  he 
may  infer  that  the  lake  level  was  higher  when  the  first  wave  left  its 
trace,  and  that  the  water  is  receding  from  the  land.  But  if  he  continue 
his  observations  through  many  days  and  fix  monuments  to  record  from 
time  to  time  the  lowest  land  laid  bare  between  the  waves,  he  may  dis- 
cover that  the  highest  wave  line  and  the  lowest  record  of  ebb  correspond 
in  time  with  the  play  of  the  largest  waves,  and  that  the  lowest  wave  line 
and  the  highest  record  of  ebb  correspond  to  the  play  of  smaller  waves, 
and  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  lake  level  has  remained  unchanged. 
In  the  study  of  Time's  great  continental  strand  we  are  not  even  able  to 
observe  directly  the  wave  lines  of  rhythmic  transgression,  but  infer  their 
positions  from  data  often  ambiguous,  and  of  the  lower  wave  limits,  the 
lines  of  maximum  regression,  we  are  absolutely  ignorant. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  priori  considerations  afford  a  presumption  in 
fiavor  of  continental  growth,  but  such  presumption  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  give  color  to  evidence  otherwise  neutral ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
not  impossible  to  discover  an  a  priori  presumption  in  favor  of  continental 
diminution.  Assuming  that  hypogene  agencies  cause  continental  areas 
to  rise  above  the  ocean,  the  work  of  epigene  agencies  constantly  tends  to 
remove  the  projecting  eminences  and  deposit  their  material  about  their 
margins,  so  as  to  extend  the  area  of  the  continental  plateau.  Thus  we 
have  a  strong  a  priori  presumption  in  favor  of  continental  growth.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  the  principle  of  isostatic  equilibrium,  then 
the  continental  eminences  have  low  density ;  and  as  they  are  worn  away 
by  epigene  processes  the  material  which  rises  from  below  to  restore  them 
has  greater  density  and  maintains  a  somewhat  less  altitude.  The  pro- 
cess of  isostatic  restoration  tends  thus  toward  the  permanent  leveling  of 
continents,  and  if  the  hypogene  initiative  should  cease  the  continents 
would  ultimately  be  reduced  to  ocean  level,  and  finally,  through  pro- 
cesses of  solution,  to  a  level  below  the  ocean ;  so,  assuming  the  initiative 
processes  of  the  under  earth  to  be  of  finite  duration,  the  work  of  terres- 
trial degradation,  combined  with  isostatic  restoration,  should  afford  a 
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continental  history  characterized  in  an  earlier  stage  by  growth  and  in  a 
later  stage  by  decadence.  In  our  ignorance  of  subterranean  forces  we 
should  use  such  a  'priori  considerations  only  as  a  means  for  the  sugges- 
tion of  hypotheses.  As  they  have  doubtless  served  to  promote  the  theory 
of  continental  growth,  they  should  also  be  permitted  to  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  continental  retrogradation. 

Summary, — The  problems  of  the  continents  have  been  touched  to-day 
so  briefly  that  a  summary  is  almost  superfluous.  The  doctrine  of  isos- 
tasy,  though  holding  a  leading  position,  has  not  fully  supplanted  the 
doctrine  of  rigidity.  If  it  be  accepted,  there  remains  the  question  whether 
heat  or  composition  determines  the  gravity  of  the  ocean  beds  and  the 
levity  of  continents.  For  the  origin  of  continents  we  have  a  single  hy- 
pothesis, which  deserves  to  be  more  fully  compared  with  the  body  of 
modern  data.  The  newly  determined  configuration  of  the  continental 
mass  has  yielded  no  suggestion  as  to  its  origin.  The  cause  of  differential 
elevation  and  subsidence  within  the  continental  plateau  is  unknown  and 
has  probably  not  been  suggested.  The  permanence  of  the  continental 
plateau,  though  highly  probable,  is  not  yet  fully  established ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  continental  growth,  though  generally  accepted,  has  not  been 
placed  beyond  the  field  of  profitable  discussion.  Thus  the  subject  of 
continents  affords  no  less  than  a  half  dozen  of  great  problems,  whose 
complete  solution  belongs  to  the  future.  It  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
deal  with  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  domain  of  our  ignorance  is  so 
broad ;  but  if  we  are  optimists  we  may  be  comforted  by  the  reflection 
that  the  geologists  of  this  generation,  at  least,  will  have  no  occasion,  like 
Alexander,  to  lament  a  dearth  of  worlds  to  conquer. 
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Existing  Ice-shkets  and  Glaciers. 

The  guiding  principle  of  geologic  investigation,  brought  out  most  clearly 
by  Lyell,  requires  us  to  seek  the  explanation  of  past  changes  of  the  earth 
by  observation  and  study  of  agencies  which  are  now  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing similar  changes  during  the  present  epoch.  From  such  studies  of 
the  Swiss  glaciers,  Agassiz,  Forbes,  Tyndall  and  others  have  given  to  us 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  drift  by  land  ice,  so  that  the  compara- 
tively small  district  of  the  Alps  supi)lied  the  clue  for  deciphering  the 
records  of  the  latest  completed  chapter  of  the  geologic  history  of  north- 
western Europe  and  the  northern  half  of  North  America.  Glaciers  of 
other  regions  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  notably  of  the  Himalayas  and 
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of  Norway,  have  also  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ice-sheets 
of  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  period.  The  vast  ice-sheets  of  that  time, 
however,  are  adequately  exemplified  at  the  present  day  only  by  the 
Antarctic  and  Greenland  ice-sheets,  less  completely  and  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  by  the  yet  very  instructive  Malaspina  glacier,  and  in  some 
respects  they  may  be  profitably  compared  with  the  Muir  glacier,  which 
is  the  most  fully  studied  ice-field  of  America  or  perhaps  of  the  world. 

The  Antarctic  Ice-sheet, — Land  ice  surrounds  the  south  pole  to  a  distance 
of  12  to  25  degrees  from  it,  covering,  according  to  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
about  4,500,000  square  miles.  Its  area  is  thus  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet  of  North  America,  which  covered  about 
4,000,000  square  miles,  while  the  confluent  Scandinavian  and  British 
ice-sheets  appear  to  have  enveloped  no  more  than  2,000,000  square  miles, 
including  the  White,  Baltic,  North  and  Irish  seas,  whose  areas  were  then 
occupied  by  the  continental  mer  de  glace.  Whether  the  Antarctic  ice- 
sheet  covered  an  equal  or  greater  extent  in  the  Pleistocene  period,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  glaciation  of  now  temperate  regions,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Along  a  portion  of  its  border  of  perpendicular  ice- 
cliffs  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  sailed  450  miles,  finding  only  one  point  low  enough 
to  allow  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  to  be  viewed  from  the  masthead. 
There  it  was  a  smooth  plain  of  snowy  whiteness,  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  That  this  ice-plain  has  a  considerable  slope  from  its  cen- 
tral portions  toward  its  boundary  is  shown  by  its  abundant  outflow  into 
the  sea,  by  which  its  advancing  edge  is  uplifted  and  broken  into  multi- 
tudes of  bergs,  many  of  them  tabular,  having  broad,  nearly  flat,  tops. 
As  described  by  Moseley  in  *'  Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the  Challenger,^^ 
these  bergs  give  strange  beauty,  sublimity  and  peril  to  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  upon  which  they  float  away  northward  until  they  are  melted. 
Many  parts  of  the  borders  of  the  land  underlying  this  ice-sheet  are  low 
and  almost  level,  as  is  known  by  the  flat-topped  and  horizontally  strati- 
fied bergs,  but  some  other  areas  are  high  and  mountainous.  Due  south 
of  New  Zealand  the  volcanoes  Terror  and  Erebus,  between  800  and  900 
miles  from  the  pole,  rising  respectively  about  11,000  and  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  suggest  that  portions  or  the  whole  of  this  circumpolar  continent 
may  have  been  recently  raised  from  the  ocean  to  form  a  land  surface, 
which  on  account  of  its  geographic  position  has  become  ice-clad. 

The  OreoiLand  Ice-sheet. — Inside  its  border  of  mountains  Greenland  is 
enveloped  by  an  ice-sheet  which  has  a  length  of  about  1,500  miles,  from 
latitude  60°  40'  to  latitude  82°,  with  a  probable  average  width  of  400 
miles  or  more,  giving  it  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles.  On  the  east 
this  ice-sheet  in  some  places  stretches  across  the  mountains,  and  the  coast 
consists  of  its  ice-cliffs ;  and  on  the  west  glaciers  flow  from  the  inland  ice 
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through  gaps  of  the  mountains  to  the  heads  of  the  many  fjords  and  bays, 
where  the  outflowing  ice  is  broken  into  bergs  of  every  irregular  shape 
and  borne  away  by  the  sea.  One  of  these  ice-streams,  discovered  and 
named  by  Kane  the  Humboldt  glacier,  is  60  miles  wide  where  it  enters 
Peabody  bay,  above  which  it  rises  in  cliffs  300  feet  high. 

The  altitude  and  slopes  of  the  Greenland  ice-sheet  have  been  deter- 
mined by  Nordenskiold,  Peary,  and  Nansen.  Nordenskiold's  journey  in 
July,  1870,  to  the  east  from  the  head  of  Aulatsivik  fjord,  near  latitude 
68°  2ffy  is  estimated  to  have  extended  about  35  miles  upon  the  ice-sheet, 
and  the  altitude  reached  was  2,200  feet.  From  nearly  the  same  starting 
point,  Nordenskiold,  in  July,  1883,  went  onto  the  ice-sheet  about  73 
miles,  to  a  height  of  about  4,950  feet;  and  two  I^apps,  traveling  with  the 
peculiar  snowshoes  called  "  ski,"  advanced  a  probable  distance  of  45  o  • 
50  miles  farther,  where  the  barometers  indicated  a  height  of  6,386  feet. 
Land  in  the  interior,  free  of  ice  and  bearing  vegetation,  which  Norden- 
skiold hoped  to  reach,  was  not  found ;  and  no  nunatak,  or  projecting  top 
of  hill  or  mountain,  above  the  ice  surface  has  been  yet  discovered  more 
than  40  or  50  miles  inside  the  ice-covered  area. 

Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  June  and  July, 
1H86,  accompanied  by  Christian  Maigaard,  made  the  next  important  ex- 
ploration of  the  inland  ice,  going  eastward  from  the  head  of  Pakitsok 
fjord,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  Disco  bay,  in  latitude  69°  30'.  They 
advanced  to  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  ice,  at- 
taining an  altitude  of  about  7,500  feet.  In  concluding  the  narrative  of 
this  journey,*  after  describing  the  needful  outfit,  Peary  remarked :  "  To 
a  small  party  thus  equipped,  and  possessed  of  the  right  mettle,  the  deep, 
dry,  unchanging  snow  of  the  interior  ...  is  an  imperial  highway, 
over  which  a  direct  course  can  be  taken  to  the  east  coast."  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  unexplored  northern  shore  lines  of  Greenland  may  be 
most  readily  mapped  by  expeditions  across  the  high  inland  ice.  This 
sagacious  suggestion  Peary  has  since  in  part  fulfilled  by  his  very  success- 
ful expedition  from  May  15  to  August  6  of  this  year,  in  which  he  crossed 
the  northwestern  and  northern  parts  of  this  ice-sheet,  reaching  altitudes 
of  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  determining  approximately  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  ice  from  Petermann  fjord  to  the  eastern  coast  at  Independence 
bay,  in  latitude  81°  37'  and  longitude  34°  west  from  Greenwich. 

In  August  and  September,  1888,  Dr  Fridtjof  Nansen,  with  five  com- 
panions, crossed  the  ice-sheet  of  Greenland  from  east  to  west  between 
latitude  64°  lO'  and  64°  45'.  The  width  of  the  ice  there  is  about  275 
miles,  extending  into  the  ocean  on  the  east,  but  terminating  on  the  west 

*'*A  Reconnolssance  of  the  OroenUnd  Inland  Ice/'  Bull.  Am.  Goog.  8o3.,  vol.  xiz,  pp.  261«2'9i 
September  30. 1887. 
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about  14  miles  from  the  head  of  Ameralik  fjord  and  70  miles  from  the 
outer  coast  line.  For  the  first  15  miles  in  the  ascent  from  the  east,  rising 
to  the  altitude  of  1,000  meters,  or  3,280  feet,  the  average  gradient  was 
nearly  220  feet  per  mile.  In  the  next  35  miles  an  altitude  of  2,000  meters, 
or  6,560  feet,  was  reached ;  and  the  average  gradient  in  this  distance,  be- 
tween 15  and  50  miles  from  the  margin  of  the  ice,  was  thus  about  94 
feet  per  mile,  or  a  slope  very  slightly  exceeding  one  degree.  The  highest 
part  of  the  ice-sheet,  about  112  miles  from  the  point  of  starting,  was 
found  to  have  an  altitude  of  2,718  meters,  or  about  8,920  feet.  Its  ascend- 
ing slope,  therefore,  in  the  distance  from  50  to  112  miles  was  about  38 
feet  per  mile.  Thence  descending  westward,  the  gradients  are  less  steep, 
averaging  about  25  feet  per  mile  for  nearly  100  miles  to  the  altitude  of 
2,000  meters,  about  63  feet  per  mile  for  the  next  52  miles  of  distance  and 
1,000  meters  of  descent,  and  about  125  feet  per  mile  for  the  lower  w^estem 
border  of  the  ice.* 

But  Greenland  has  not  always  been  thus  ice-enveloped.  During  the 
middle  or  earlier  portions  of  the  Tertiary  era  forest  trees  belonging  to  a 
temperate  flora  extended  northward  in  western  Greenland  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  Going  much  farther  back  to  inquire  the  origin  of  this  great  island, 
we  find  that  it  is  an  outlier  of  the  North  American  plateau  of  Archaean 
rocks,  which  comprises  also  EUesmere  land,  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Devon,  Baffin  land,  Labrador  and  tlie  country  around  Hudson  bay, 
stretching  thence  southwestward  to  lakes  Huron,  Superior  and  Winnipeg, 
and  westward  to  Athabasca,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  and  to 
Coronation  gulf  of  the  Arctic  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  archi- 
pelago, however,  consists  of  Paleozoic  strata.  During  long  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  ages  of  higher  altitude  of  these  regions  subaerial  stream  erosion 
formed  the  channels  which  divide  the  Arctic  islands,  the  basin  and  vallev 
of  Hudson  bay  and  strait  and  those  of  Baffin  bay  and  Davis  strait,  which 
now  by  subsidence  separate  Greenland  from  the  mainland.  More  ample 
oceanic  circulation,  carrying  warmth  from  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes 
to  the  Arctic  sea,  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  formerly  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  Greenland ;  but  during  the  ensuing  Pleistocene  period  its  ice-shei^t 
was  for  some  time  even  more  extended  and  deeper  than  now,  as  is  shown 
by  the  glaciation  of  the  rock  surface  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  fjords. 

The  Malaapina  GUicier  or  Ice-sheet. — The  comparatively  small  Malaspina 
ice-sheet,  stretching  from  the  Saint  Elias  range  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacilic 
ocean,  has  been  described  as  follows  by  ita  principal  explorer,  Professor 
I.  C.  Russell,  after  his  two  expeditions  of  1890  and  1891 :  f 

•The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  2  vols.,  1890. 

t**  Mount  Saint  Elitis  and  ita  Glaciers,"  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  109-182,  with  map.  March, 
1892.  The  report  of  the  t)rst  expedition,  in  1890,  is  given  by  Russell  in  the  National  Geographic 
Mas^azine,  vol.  iii,  pp.  53-203,  with  19  plates,  and  8  figures  in  the  text,  May  29, 1891. 
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This  glacier  extends  with  unbroken  continuity  from  Yakutat  bay  seventy  miles 
westward,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles ; 
Or  area  is  approximately  1,500  square  miles,  ...  a  vast,  nearly  horizontal 
plateau  of  ice,  with  a  general  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet.  The  central  portion  is 
free  from  moraines  and  dirt,  but  is  rough  and  broken  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  crevasses.  Its  sur&ce  is  broadly  undulating,  and  recalls- the 
appearance  of  portions  of  the  rolling  prairie  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  . 
()u  looking  down  on  the  glacier  from  an  elevation  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  on 
the  hills  bordering  it  on  the  north,  even  on  the  wonderfully  clear  days  that  follow 
iFtonus,  its  limits  are  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  From  any  commanding  station 
overlooking  the  Malaspina  glacier,  as  from  the  summit  of  the  Chaix  hills,  for  ex- 
ample, one  sees  that  the  great  central  area  of  clear,  white  ice  is  bordered  on  the 
wuth  by  a  broad,  dark  band  formed  of  bowlders  and  stones.  Outside  of  this,  and 
forming  a  belt  concentric  with  it,  is  a  forest-covered  area,  in  many  places  four  or 
tive  miles  wide.    .    .    . 

The  moraines  not  only  cover  all  of  the  outer  border  of  the  glacier,  but  stream  off 
from  the  mountain  spurs  that  project  into  its  northern  border.  .  .  .  The  stones 
and  dirt  previously  contained  in  the  glacier  are  .  .  .  concentrated  at  the  sur- 
face, owing  to  the  melting  of  the  ice  that  contains  them.  This  is  the  history  of  all 
of  the  moraines  of  the  Malaspina  glacier.  They  are  formed  of  the  debris  brought 
out  of  the  mountains  by  the  tributary  Alpine  glaciers,  and  concentrated  at  the  sur- 
face by  reason  of  the  ablation  of  the  ice.    ... 

The  outer  and  consequently  older  portions  of  the  fringing  moraines  are  covered 
with  vegetation,  which  in  places,  particularly  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  belt,  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  old  forests.  It  consists  principally  of  spruce  trees,  some  of 
which  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  cottonwood,  alder  and  a  great  variety  of 
shnibs  and  bushes,  together  with  rank  ferns,  which  grow  so  densely  that  one  can 
scarcely  force  a  passage  through  them.  The  vegetation  grows  on  the  moraines  rest- 
ing on  the  ice,  which  in  many  places  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  thick.  .  .  . 
It  ii»  only  on  the  stagnant  border  of  the  ice-sheet  that  forests  occur.  The  forest- 
covered  area  is,  by  estimate,  between  twenty  and  twenty- five  square  miles  in 
extent. 

The  drainage  of  the  Malaspina  glacier  is  almost  entirely  interglacial  or  subglacial. 
There  is  no  surface  drainage,  excepting  in  a  few  localities  where  there  is  a  surface 
Hlo()e,but  even  in  such  places  the  streams  are  short  and  soon  plunge  into  a  crevasse 
or  a  moulin  and  join  the  drainage  beneath. 

On  the  lower  portions  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  tributary  to  the  Malaspina,  there 
are  sometimes  small  streams  coursing  along  in  ice  channels,  but  they  are  short- 
lived. On  the  l^orders  of  these  tributaries  there  are  frequently  important  streams, 
flowing  between  the  ice  and  a  mountain  slope,  but  where  these  come  down  to  the 
Malaj<pina  they  flow  into  tunnels  and  are  lost  to  view. 

Along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Malaspina  glacier,  between  the  Yahtse  and 
l*oint  Manby,  there  are  hundreds  of  streams  which  pour  out  of  the  escarpment 
formed  by  the  border  of  the  glacier,  or  rise  like  great  fountains  from  the  gravel  and 
tx)wldere  at  its  base.  All  of  these  streams  are  brown  and  heavy  with  sediment  and 
overloaded  with  bowlders  and  stones. 

One  of  the  largest  streams  draining  the  glacier  is  the  Yahtse.  This  rises  in  two 
principal  branches  at  the  base  of  the  Chaix  hills,  and,  flowing  through  a  tunnel 
some  six  or  eight  miles  long,  emerges  at  the  southern  border  of  the  glacier  as  a 
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swift,  brown  flood,  fully  one  hundred  feet  across  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  stream,  after  its  subglacial  course,  spreads  out  into  many  branches,  and  ha^ 
built  up  an  alluvial  fan  which  has  invaded  and  buried  thousands  of  acres  of  foree^t 
In  traversing  the  coast  from  the  Yahtee  to  Yakutat  bay,  we  crossed  scores  of  ice- 
water  streams  which  drain  the  ice-field  to  the  north.  The  greater  part  of  these 
could  be  waded,  but  some  of  them  are  rivers  which  it  was  impossible  to  ford. 

Orogenic  disturbances  formed  the  Saint  Elias  range  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pleistocene  period,  for  its  basal  portion  consists  of  the  late 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  Pinnacle  and  Yakutat  formations,  above  which 
the  Saint  Elias  schist  has  been  overthrust.  Fossil  marine  shells,  all  of 
which  are  represented  by  species  now  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean,  were 
collected  by  Russell  in  the  cliffs  above  Pinnacle  pass  at  the  height  of  5,0tXJ 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  following  summary  of  the  history  of  this  range 
is  given  by  Russell :  * 

Not  only  was  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Pinnacle  system  deposited  during  the  life  of 
living  species  of  mollusks,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  Yakutat  series,  the  stratigraphic 
X>06ition  of  which  is,  if  my  determination  is  correct,  above  the  Pinnacle  system. 
After  the  sediments  composing  the  rocks  of  these  two  series  were  deposited  in  the 
sea  as  strata  of  sand,  mud,  etc.,  they  were  consolidated,  overthrust-,  fiEiulted  and  Df^ 
heaved  into  one  of  the  grandest  mountain  ridges  on  the  continent.  Then,  after  the 
mountains  had  reached  a  considerable  height,  if  not  their  full  growth,  the  snows  of 
winter  fell  upon  them,  and  glaciers  were  born.  The  glaciers  increased  to  a  maxi- 
mum, and  their  surfaces  reached  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  higher  than 
now  on  the  more  southern  mountain  spurs,  and  afterward  slowly  wasted  away  to 
their  present  dimensions.  All  of  this  interesting  and  varied  history  has  been  en- 
acted during  the  life  of  existing  species  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  Afuir  Glacier, — According  to  the  descriptions  and  maps  of  Pro- 
fessors G.  Frederick  Wright  f  and  H.  F.  ReidJ  and  Mr  H.  P.  Gushing,  || 
the  Muir  glacier,  which  is  situated  some  200  miles  southeast  of  Mount 
Saint  Elias,  has  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles,  and  the  area  inclosed 
by  its  watershed  is  about  800  square  miles.  It  receives  many  tributary 
glaciers,  whose  areas  are  included  in  this  estimate.  The  slope  of  the 
main  glacier  for  10  miles  or  more  next  to  its  termination  in  the  sea  at 
the  head  of  Glacier  l)ay  is  about  100  feet  per  mile.  Its  frontal  cliffs, 
which  shed  multitudes  of  bergs  into  the  sea,  had  in  1890  an  extent  of  U 
miles,  and  rose  in  a  vertical  wall  of  ice  130  to  210  feet  above  the  water, 
which,  within  300  feet  from  the  ice-front,  has  a  maximum  depth  of  720 
feet.     Between  the  observations  of  Professor  Wright  in  1886  and  those  of 

•Nat.  Creog.  Mag.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  172,  173. 

t  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  1-18,  with  map,  January,  18S7 :  The  Ice  Age  io  North  America, 
1889,  chapter  iii. 
X  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  19-84,  with  16  plates  and  6  figures  in  the  text,  March  21, 1892. 
I  Am.  Geol.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  207-23U,  with  map,  October,  1891. 
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Reid  and  Gushing  in  1890,  the  ice-front  had  receded  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile. 

In  1886  the  height  of  the  ice-cliffs  above  the  water  was  found  by  Wright 
to  be  250  to  300  feet,  and  the  rates  of  forward  motion  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ice  pinnacles  near  to  the  front  and  within  a  half  mile  back  from  it 
were  roughly  measured  by  him  and  found  to  vary  from  160  feet  to  9  feet 
per  day,  the  maximum  being  that  of  a  pinnacle  close  to  the  projecting 
middlo  of  the  terminal  cliffs.  In  1890,  however,  Reid  and  Gushing 
measured  the  rates  of  the  glacial  currents  in  a  more  accurate  way  by 
observations  of  flags  set  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  a  mile  back  from  its  then  nearly  straight  and  much  lower  front, 
and  found  the  maximum  movement  near  the  center  to  be  only  about 
seven  feet  per  day.  In  respect  to  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  these  de- 
tenninations  in  1886  and  1890,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ice  pinnacles, 
belonging  to  the  most  fractured  and  crevassed  portions  of  the  glacier, 
probably  move  onward  faster  than  its  more  even  tracts,  which  can  be 
traversed  and  marked  by  flags,  and  that  the  two  different  years  between 
which  the  front  was  withdrawn  so  far  may  have  been  considerably  unlike 
in  the  meteorologic  conditions  governing  the  flow  of  the  glacier.  The 
abundant  observations  of  Helland,  Steenstrup  and  others  on  the  rates  of 
outflow  of  glaciers  into  the  Qords  and  bays  of  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land show  that  there  the  glacial  advance  ranges  frequently  from  30  to  65 
feet  daily,  and  in  at  least  one  case  is  about  100  feet.*  Narrow  glaciers 
in  Alpine  valleys  move  only  a  few  feet  daily ;  but  the  broad  glaciers 
of  polar  r^ions,  when  they  terminate  in  the  sea,  often  move  at  their 
ends  much  more  rapidly,  as  30  to  50  feet  or  more  per  day. 

The  Muir  glacier,  like  the  Malaspina  ice-sheet  and  other  glaciers  of  the 
Saint  Elias  region,  is  fast  retreating.  From  the  narrative  of  Vancouver's 
exploration  of  this  coast  in  1794,  and  from  observations  by  Wright,  Reid, 
and  Gushing,  of  freshly  glaciated  rock  surfaces  far  outside  and  also  far 
above  the  present  glacier,  it  appears  sure  that  only  one  to  two  centuries 
ago  the  Muir  glacier  stretched  some  twenty  miles  farther  than  now,  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  Glacier  bay.  Its  advance  to  this  maximum  area  had 
perhaps  occupied  a  considerably  longer  time  than  its  retreat,  but  the 
whole  time  of  both  advance  and  recession  appear  to  be  geologically 
recent.  In  its  forward  movement  forests  became  enveloped  in  the  gravel 
and  sand  discharged  by  streams  from  the  glacier,  and  they  were  then 
overridden  by  the  ice  advance,  so  that  now  on  its  retreat  the  still  stand- 
iiig  trees  are  being  uncovered  by  the  channeling  of  streams. 

During  the  sumrrier  of  1890  the  rate  of  ablation  of  the  frontal  part  of 

•H.  Rink :  "The  Inland  Ice  of  Greenland,"  Scottish  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  v,  1889,  pp.  18-28.    Nature, 
I>ecember  20. 1887.  * 
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the  Muir  glacier  was  about  14  inches  per  week,  which  would  lower  its 
surface  probably  15  or  20  feet  in  the  whole  season.  This  corresponds 
approximately  with  the  ablation  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  Switzerland, 
ascertained  by  Forbes  to  be  24}  feet  between  June  and  September  in 
1842,  while  in  some  exceptional  cases  the  ablation  of  glaciers  in  summer 
has  been  found  to  be  as  much  as  one  foot  a  day. 

One  other  point  of  great  significance  brought  out  by  these  investigations 
of  the  Muir  glacier  is  the  approximate  determination  of  the  rate  of  gla- 
cial erosion  upon  its  rock  bed.  Measurements  of  the  sediment  in  the 
water  of  the  copious  subglacial  streams,  and  estimates  of  the  quantity  of 
water  annually  discharged  from  the  rainfall  and  snowfall  of  the  Muir 
basin,  indicate,  according  to  Wright's  computations,  an  average  erosion 
of  one-third  of  an  inch  for  all  the  ice-clad  area  in  a  year,  while  according 
to  Reid  it  would  be  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Inferences  from  Comparisons  op  present  and  Pleistocene  Ice- 
sheets. 

Probable  surface  Slopes  and  Thickness  of  the  PUisiocene  Ice-Sheets  of  North 
America  and  Europe. — In  North  Ameirica  the  upper  limits  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene glaciation  on  mount  Katahdin,  the  Catskills,  the  Three  butles  or 
Sweet  Grass  hills  of  Montana,  the  Hocky  mountains  north  of  the  inter- 
national boundary,  and  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia,  give  us  reli- 
able information  of  the  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
high  elevations  of  land.  Its  depth  is  computed  by  Dana  to  have  been 
about  two  miles  on  the  Laurentide  highlands,  between  the  Saint  Law- 
rence and  Hudson  bay,  whence  the  ice  flowed  radially  outward  in  all 
directions,  during  its  maximum  stage  overtopping  the  White,  Green  and 
Adirondack  mountains.  In  British  Columbia,  according  to  Dr  G.  M. 
Dawson,  its  maximum  depth  was  about  7,000  feet.  These  thicknesses, 
however,  which  seem  well  determined,  would  not  give  to  the  borders  of 
the  North  American  ice-sheet  surface  slopes  of  more  than  about  25  to  30 
feet  per  mile,  whereas  the  Greenland  ice-sheet  is  known  to  have  surface 
gradients  of  100  to  200  feet  per  mile.  Apparently  slopes  of  at  least  50 
feet  or  more  per  mile  for  the  outer  portion  of  the  ice-sheet  are  required 
to  produce  strong  glacial  currents,  such  as  transported  bowlders  1,000 
miles,  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  part  of  Hudson  bay  where  it 
jiarrows  into  James  bay  southwestward  to  southern  Minnesota,  and  such 
as  carried  Scandinavian  bowlders  likewise  about  1,000  miles,  from  their 
sources  to  central  Russia.  The  Pleistocene  ice-sheets  could  have  had 
gradients  comparable  in  steepness  with  those  of  the  Greenland  ice-sheet 
only  by  epeirogenic  uplifts  of  the  central  pclrtions  of  their  areas  to  heights 
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at  least  several  thousand  feet  above  their  present  altitudes.  These 
epeirogenic  movements  of  uplift,  suggested  by  the  ice-sheet  of  Green- 
land, I  believe  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  climatic  changes  by  which 
the  ice-sheets  of  North  America  and  Europe  were  accumulated. 

The  depth  of  the  fjords  and  now  submarine  valleys  on  the  coasts  of 
the  northern  half  of  our  continent  indicate  that  the  borders  of  our  glaci- 
ated area  were  mostly  uplifted  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  and  the  preglacial  ele- 
vation of  the  central  parts  of  Canada  was  probably  5,000  feet  or  more, 
giving  the  necessary  slope  for  the  outflow  of  the  ice-sheet,  excepting  so 
far  as  that  outflow  was  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  ice.  The  same  argu- 
ments for  high  preglacial  altitude  of  Scandinavia  have  been  recently  well 
stated  by  Mr  T.  F.  Jamieson,  who  notes  the  depth  of  the  Christiania 
fjord  as  1,380  feet,  of  the  Hardanger  fjord,  2,624  feet,  and  of  Sogne  fjord, 
the  longest  in  Norway,  4,080  feet.* 

Probable  Rates  of  Erosion  by  Pleistocene  Ice-sheets. — The  Muir  glacier  is 
found  to  be  eroding  its  rock  bed  at  the  rate  of  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  yearly,  or  one  foot  in  sixteen  years,  and  six  feet  in  a  century. 
Doubtless  the  erosion  by  the  ice-sheets  of  the  glacial  period  was  equally 
rapid  in  the  zone  of  most  efficient  action,  which  may  have  been  usually 
from  50  to  200  miles  inside  the  ice  boundary.  In  1,000  years  this  zone 
would  be  eroded  to  an  average  depth  of  40  feet,  and  in  5,000  years  200 
feet.  Farther  within  the  ice-covered  area  the  erosion  was  probably  some- 
what less,  but  during  the  recession  of  the  ice-sheet,  and  perhaps  also  dur- 
ing its  accumulation,  the  maximum  rate  of  erosion  would  prevail  succes- 
sively upon  all  parts  of  the  drift-bearing  r^ons.  In  the  light  of  this 
comparison  with  the  modem  Muir  glacier,  it  is  evident,  from  the  volume 
of  the  drift  and  the  topographic  features  of  the  country,  that  a  geologic- 
ally brief  period,  at  the  longest  perhaps  10,000  or  20,000  years,  would 
suffice  for  the  observed  volume  of  the  Pleistocene  glacial  erosion  and  re- 
suiting  drift. 

Subglacial  and  englacial  Transportation  of  Drift. — Under  this  heading  an 
ample  discussion  would  require  much  space.  It  may  be  therefore  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  the  observations  of  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  by 
Hoist  and  of  the  Malaspina  glacier  by  Russell,  reaffirming  the  conclu- 
sions reached  through  investigations  of  the  North  American  drift  by 
Dana,  Shaler,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  N.  H.  Winchell  and  others,  including 
myself,  seem  to  me  to  prove  undeniably  that  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheets 
contained  much  drift  in  thsir  lower  portions  to  heights  of  probably  1,000 
to  1,500  feet  above  the  ground.  This  transportation  of  drift  within  the 
ice  seems  to  me  to  have  been  equally  important,  and  almost  equal  in 
amount,  with  the  subglacial  transportation.    Professor  James  Geikie, 


*OeoI.  Mag.,  Ill,  vol.  viii,  pp.  387-392,  September,  1891. 
XXX— BvLi..  Grol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol  4,  1892. 
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however,  in  Great  Britain,  and  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  with  McGee 
and  others,  in  this  country,  think  that  there  was  only  very  scanty 
englacial  drift.  My  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  of  large  amount  I 
have  stated  in  several  recent  papers,  three  of  which  have  been  presented 
before  this  Society.* 

Bapidiiy  of  final  Ablation  of  the  Ice-sheets, — The  rates  of  observed  abla- 
tion of  the  Muir  glacier  and  the  Mer  de  Glace  suggest  that  during  the 
closing  stage  of  the  glacial  period  the  ice-sheets  may  have  been  melted 
away  very  fast.  If  such  ablation  prevailed  every  summer  for  one  or  two 
centuries,  it  must  melt  2,000  to  4,000  feet  of  ice,  which  was  approxi- 
mately the  thickness  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet  from  central  New  Elng- 
land  westward  across  the  Laurentian  lakes  to  Minnesota  and  southern 
Manitoba.  This  accords  with  the  apparent  duration  of  the  glacial  lake 
Agassiz  for  only  about  1,000  years,  and  with  the  evidently  very  rapid 
accumulation  of  the  eskers,  of  their  associated  sand  plains  and  plateaus, 
of  the  valley  drift,  and  also,  as  I  confidently  think,  of  the  drumlins. 
There  were  indeed  many  times  of  halt  or  readvance  of  the  ice-front,  in- 
terrupting its  general  retreat,  as  shown  by  the  terminal  moraines,  of 
which  Professor  Chamberlin,  Mr  Frank  Leverett  and  others  have  mapped 
no  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  in  their  order  from  south  to  north  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  southern  Michigan ;  but  such  halts  forming  large 
moraines  on  each  side  of  Lake  Agassiz  were  demonstrably  of  short  con- 
tinuance, only  for  a  few  decades  of  years,  and  the  whole  departure  of  the 
ice-sheet  from  the  southern  end  of  this  glacial  lake  to  Hudson  bay  was 
geologically  very  rapid. 

The  causes  for  the  sudden  departure  of  the  ice  were  therefore  probably 
as  exceptional  and  unique  in  their  character  as  for  its  accumulation,  and 
I  think  that  they  were  indeed  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  before  assigned 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  glaciation.  Beneath  the  load  of  ice  thousands 
of  feet  thick  the  land  sank,  and  when  the  ice-sheets  were  at  their  maxi- 
mum area  and  during  their  retreat  the  glaciated  lands  stood  mostly  some- 
what lower  than  now.  The  depression  from  the  pr^lacial  altitude  was 
virtually  equivalent  to  a  transfer  of  the  Greenland  ice-sheet  to  the  present 
temperate  latitudes  and  comparatively  low  lands  of  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  and  the  northern  United  States,  where  that  vast 
sheet  of  ice  would  be  rapidly  melted  during  all  the  summer  months  and 
more  slowly  in  spring  and  autumn,  until  within  probably  a  few  hundred 
years  it  would  entirely  disappear. 

***  Inequality  of  Distribution  of  the  Englacial  Drift,"  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  ill,  1891,  pp.  13i-l48. 
''Criteria  of  Englacial  and  Subglacial  Drift,'*  Am.  Geol.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  376-^5,  December,  1891. 
"Conditions  of  Accumulation  of  Drumlins"  (presented  in  preliminary  outlines  at  the  Rochester 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  August,  1892),  Am.  Geol.,  vol.  x,  pp.  3.^JKJG2,  December,  1892. 
**  Eskers  near  Rochester,  N.  Y."  read  before  the  Society  at  this  Ottawa  meeting. 
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Modes  of  Deposition  of  the  englacial  Drift. — Again,  on  this  topic,  which, 
like  the  ways  of  transportation  of  the  drift,  would  need  too  much  space, 
for  its  adequate  presentation  here,  I  may  refer  to  my  several  papers  before 
cited.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  call  special  attention  to  the  discrimina- 
tion by  Hoist  of  the  enclosed  drift  and  the  subglacial  drift  of  the  Green- 
land ice-sheet.*  In  New  England  and  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Manitoba,  I  find  corresponding  divisions  of  the  sheet  of  till,  the  lower 
part  being  shown  by  its  hard  and  compact  condition  and  by  other 
characters  to  be  ,the  ground  moraine  of  the  ice-sheet,  while  the  upper 
part,  which  is  comparatively  loose,  with  more  plentiful  large  bowlders, 
appears  to  have  been  dropped  from  an  englacial  or  superglacial  position 
when  the  ice  melted. 

Russell,  in  the  later  paper  already  quoted  from,  discusses  in  a  very 
instructive  manner,  by  analogy  with  the  products  of  the  Malaspina 
glacier,  the  origin  of  Pleistocene  eskers  and  kames,  glacial  fiood-plains  of 
gravel  and  sand,  and  somewhat  similar  high  lacustrine  plains  and  ter- 
races. All  the  explanations  which  he  thus  gives  are  undoubtedly  appli- 
cable generally  or  at  least  in  some  localities  to  the  drift  formations  of  the 
Glacial  period ;  but,  as  noted  in  my  foregoing  paper  on  the  Pinnacle  hills 
and  Pittsford  eskers,  near  Rochester,  New  York,  I  think  that  mainly  the 
retreat  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet  was  so  rapid  that  its  drainage  then 
was  almost  wholly  by  superglacial  streams,  in  whose  open  channels  the 
eskers  of  the  northern  United  States  and  Manitoba,  so  far  as  I  hav6 
studied  them,  appear  to  have  been  formed. 

The  accumulation  of  drumlins,  which  has  been  so  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, seems  to  me  referable  to  convergent  currents  of  the  ice-sheet  during 
its  retreat  amassing  its  englacial  drift  in  these  peculiarly  moulded  hills, 
this  drift  having  been  first  exposed  on  the  ice  surface  by  ablation,  like 
that  on  the  outer  part  of  the  Malaspina  glacier,  then  enveloped  again  in 
the  ice  as  a  drift  stratum,  and  finally  carried  into  these  accumulations 
beneath  the  ice.f 

Origin  of  Forest  Beds  between  Deposits  of  TUL — On  extensive  tracts  of  the 
Mississippi  basin,  most  notably  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  the  drift  sheet  comprises  in  many  places,  and  some- 
times wellnigh  in  every  well  of  whole  townships,  a  horizon  marked  by 
prostrate  trunks  of  trees,  fallen  leaves  or  rushes  and  grass  of  swamps,  or 
occasionally  by  layers  of  peat,  above  and  beneath  which  the  sections  pass 
through  till.  In  difierent  districts  the  forest  beds  differ  in  their  relation- 
ship to  the  terminal  moraines,  so  that  they  appear  to  represent  more 
than  one  sta^e  of  ice  advance  after  at  least  a  considerable  retreat.    Per- 

*Am.  Natantlifit,  toI.  xxi!,  pp.  fi89-«i98  and  706-713,  July  and  August,  1888.    Am.  Geologist,  ?oI.  viii, 
pp.  383,  384,  December,  1891. 
tAm.  Geologist,  vol.  x,  pp.  339-362,  December,  1892. 
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haps  the  most  extensive  and  continuously  preserved  forest  bed  is  that 
described  by  McGee  in  northeastern  Iowa,  where  he  believes  that  it  bears 
testimony  of  a  very  long  interglacial  epoch,  much  exceeding  the  time 
since  the  end  of  the  Glacial  period  *  But  the  drift-covered  and  forest- 
clad  borders  of  the  Malaspina  glacier  show  that  this  and  other  v^etal 
deposits  between  beds  of  till  might  be  formed  by  oscillations  of  the  ice- 
front,  sometimes  probably  readvancing  100  or  200  miles,  but  in  other 
cases  perhaps  only  a  few  miles,  as  may  often  have  accompanied  the  for- 
mation of  terminal  moraines. 

The  Ice  Age  viewed  as  a  continuous  and  geologically  brief 

Period. 

OenercU  Consideration  of  the  Question. — This  comparison  of  the  ice-sheets 
of  present  and  past  times  seems  to  me  best  accordant  with  a  reference  of 
all  our  glacial  drift  to  a  single  continuous  epoch  of  glaciation,  which, 
though  occupying  probably  10,000  years  or  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  that 
time,  was  yet  brief  in  comparison  with  the  duration  of  most  other  recog- 
nized geologic  epochs.  The  outflow  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Pleistocene 
ice-sheets  probably  exceeded  the  currents  of  narrow  alpine  glaciers,  but 
was  less  than  the  advance  of  broad  and  deep  polar  glaciers  which  end 
in  the  sea.  For  the  journey  of  Pleistocene  bowlders  1,000  miles  in  the 
ice-sheet,  somewhat  less  than  3,000  years  would  be  required  if  the  average 
of  the  glacial  currents  was  five  feet  per  day.  The  amount  of  the  glacial 
erosion  and  of  the  drift,  when  compared  with  the  erosion  by  the  Muir 
glacier,  imply  a  short  rather  than  a  long  duration  of  the  Ice  age.  This 
conclusion  is  further  affirmed  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  species  of 
the  marine  moUuscan  faunas  from  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  period 
to  its  end  and  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  question 
whether  the  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  duality  or  plurality  of  Pleisto- 
cene epochs  of  glaciation,  with  long  interglacial  epochs,  rests  on  a  secure 
basis.  Under  the  stimulus  of  Dr  James  CrolPs  brilliant  theory  referring 
the  Ice  age  to  astronomic  causes,  many  European  and  American  glaciai- 
ists  have  interpreted  forest  beds  and  other  fossiliferous  beds  intercalated 
between  deposits  of  till  as  good  evidence  of  long,  mild  epochs  dividing 
successive  times  of  glaciation ;  but  the  partially  forest-covered  Malaspina 
ice-sheet  indicates,  as  I  believe,  that  these  beds  record  only  temporary 
oscillations  of  the  ice  boundary,  not  necessarily  nor  probably  occupying 
any  long  time.    Through  reliance  on  such  evidence  in  Minnesota  and 

*  "  The  Pleistocene  History  of  Northeaatera  Iowa,"  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Gepl,  Survey  for  18«9-90, 
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adjacent  areas,  I  was  led  thirteen  years  ago  to  the  belief  that  the  Ice  age 
comprised  two  or  more  glacial  epochs;  but  within  the  past  year  I  have 
been  gradually  returning  to  the  opinion  which  I  previously  held  while 
engaged  with  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock  on  the  New  Hampshire  geolog- 
ical survey,  that  the  Pleistocene  glaciation  was  essentially  a  unit  * 

Other  evidences  which  have  been  regarded  by  Chamberlin,  Salisbury, 
and  McGee,  as  indicative  of  a  long  interglacial  epoch,  drawn  from  the 
Pleistocene  erosion  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Susquehanna  and  other  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  appear  to  me  to 
admit  a  different  interpretation.  As  I  see  the  late  Pliocene  and  Pleisto- 
cene history  of  this  region,  a  great  uplift  of  the  continental  plateau  closed 
the  Tertiary  era  and  ushered  in  the  Quaternary.  During  a  long  time 
the  land  stood  at  a  high  altitude,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  time  the 
Lafayette  gravel  and  sand  beds  were  deposited  by  the  rivers  eroding  the 
mountain  and  highland  portions  of  their  basins  and  spreading  these  beds 
in  their  larger  valleys  and  on  the  coastal  plain ;  but  before  the  elevation 
attained  its  maximum,  causing  the  Pleistocene  ice  accumulation,  the 
streams,  no  longer  overloaded  in  proportion  to  their  steeper  descent,  had 
eroded  large  portions  of  the  Lafayette  formation.  By  the  ice  weight  the 
earth's  crust  at  last  was  depressed,  so' that  when  the  ice-sheet  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  reached  its  farthest  limit  it  was  bordered  by  a  shallow 
lake,  into  which  the  fine  silt  of  the  glacial  streams  was  carried  and  de- 
posited as  loess,  upon  which  higher  portions  of  the  loess  were  afterward 
brought  by  river  floods.  According  to  this  view,  the  glacial  period  there 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  continuous,  with  retreats  and  readvances  of 
the  ice-front,  but  without  division  by  long  interglacial  epochs.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  put  forth  in  no  criticising  or  dogmatic  spirit,  but 
with  a  sense  of  my  obligation  to  present  the  results  of  my  studies,  in 
which  I  am  sureljr  as  liable  to  err  as  others,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Pleistocene  history  of  our  continent. 

Probcible  Synchronism  of  Glaciation  in  North  America  and  Europe, — The 
glacial  drift  of  Europe  also  seems  to  me,  after  reading  and  pondering 
Professor  James  Gcikie's  recent  very  able  paper  arguing  for  five  glacial 
epochs  there.t  to  be  more  probably  referable  to  one  epoch  of  continuous 
but  fluctuating  glaciation,  which  appears,  by  a  comparison  of  the  Post- 
glacial oscillations  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  of  our  northeastern 
Atlantic  coast,  to  have  been  at  least  approximately  synchronous  with 
the  Glacial  period  in  America.^    On  both  continents  it  has  been  com- 

*  For  argumenta  suBtniniDg  ibis  view,  see  Professor  6.  F.  Wright's  paper,  "Unity  of  the  Glacial 
Epoch."  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  Ill,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  361-373,  November,  1892. 

t"0D  the  Glacial  SucceasioD  in  Earope,"  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinb.,  vol.  zxzvii,  pp.  127-149,  with 
map.  May,  1892. 

;BqI1.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  ili,  1892,  pp.  508-611. 
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puted,  irotn  various  means  of  measurement  and  estimate,  that  the  ice- 
sheets  were  finally  melted  away  some  6,000  to  10,000  years  ago. 

Rdaiion  of  the  lee  Age  to  human  and  geologic  History. — In  Europe  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  has  shown  that  men  had  reached  the  neolithic  stage  of  their 
development  before  the  ice-sheet  of  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  vanished; 
and  similarly  in  California  neolithic  implements,  probably  contempora- 
neous with  the  Ice  age,  are  found  in  gravels  under  the  lava  of  Table 
mountain.  Other  discoveries  of  stone  implements  have  been  made  by 
Dr  Abbott  and  Professors  Putnam  and  Shaler  in  the  late  glacial  gravels 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey ;  by  Mr  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  of  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey,  in  a  beach  of  the  glacial  lake  Agassiz ;  and  by  Mr  McGee  in  the 
sediment  of  the  last  great  flood  of  the  Pleistocene  lake  Lahoutan. 

The  accumulation  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheets  took  place  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  man's  existence,  but  was  close  to  the  present  page  in 
the  very  long  record  of  geology.  The  preglacial  uplifting  of  the  land 
apparently  occupied  a  far  longer  time  than  its  glaciation,  but  both  may 
be  well  referred,  as  by  Hilgard  and  Spencer,  to  the  Quaternary  era,  which 
also,  according  to  Dana  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  should  be  considered 
as  extending  to  the  present  time.  With  this  definition,  the  Quaternary 
era  may  comprise  100,000  years,  more  or  less.  Judging  from  the  com- 
parative changes  of  marine  moUuscan  faunas,  the  Tertiary  era  was  prob- 
ably twenty  to  forty  times  as  long,  comprising,  therefore,  some  two  to 
four  million  years ;  and  according  to  Professor  Dana's  time  ratios  of  this 
and  the  earlier  eras,  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  earth's  fossiliferous 
locks  may  be  somewhere  between  thirty  and  sixty  million  years.  This 
estimate  lies  between  that  given  for  the  earth's  age  from  physical  data 
many  years  ago  by  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin),  namely, 
100,000,000  years,  and  that  recently  deduced  by  Mr  Clarence  King  from 
similar  but  more  detailed  investigations,  which  is  24,X)00,000  years. 
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The  Areas  and  Problems  investigated. — In  northwestern  California  and 
southwestern  Oregon,  where  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges 
meet,  there  is  a  plexus  of  mountains  which  may  for  convenience  be 
called  the  Klamath  mountain  group.  The  Klamath  mountains  extend 
from  the  fortieth  to  near  the  forty-fourth  parallel,  and  include  the  Yallo 
Bally,  Bully  Choop,  South  Fork,  Trinity,  McCloud,  Scott  and  Salmon 
mountains  of  California,  and  the  Siskiyou,  Rogue  river,  and  perhaps 
others  in  Oregon.  The  outline  of  the  Klamath  mountain  group  is  indi- 
cated on  the  accompanying  map  by  a  heavy  broken  line.  The  map 
(plate  4)  contains  nearly  all  the  localities  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

*FriDtod  by  permi^Mion  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Gi;oIogical  Survey. 

'This  p&per  la  a  sequel  to  a  memoir  on  the  geology  of  the  Taylorville  region  of  California,  pub- 
lished in  Bull.  Geol.  8oe.  Am.^  vol.  3,  pp.  :jC0-394  Both  are  ac;companied  by  paleontologic  papera; 
the  first  by  Professor  Hyatt,  on  the  "  Jura  and  Trias  at  Taylorville,  California  "  (vol.  .3,  pp.  3U&-412}, 
and  tU'xg  one  by  Mr  Stanton*8  brochure  "  On  the  Faunas  of  the  Shasta  and  Chico  Formations,"  which 
immediately  follows. 
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In  his  excellent  correlation  paper  on  the  Cretaceous,  *  Dr  C.  A.  WTiite 
has  given  a  bibliography  and  concise  review  of  the  work  alread}'  done 
on  the  rocks  of  that  system  in  the  Pacific  border  region  from  California 
to  Alaska.  The  present  state  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  California  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  most  clearly  expressed  by  the  following  tabular  view, 
which  I  copy  from  Dr  White :  f 


Eocene 

Chico-Tejon  series 

/ 

Upper 
Cretaceous 

Probable  place  of  the  Wallala  formation 

■ 

Lower 
CretiU!eou8 

Sliastii  formation 

Jurassic 

He  considers  the  Chico-Tejon  to  bo  the  upper  portion  of  the  upper 
Cretaceous,  and  that  it  continues  upward  into  the  Eocene.  The  Shasta 
formation,  which  is  composed  of  the  Horsetown  and  Knoxville  beds,  is 
confined  wholly  to  the  lower  Cretaceous.  There  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  long  time  interval  J  between  the  deposition  of  the  Shasta  and 
the  Chico-Tejon,  and  the  final  portion  of  this  interval  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  Wallala  formation. 

My  first  object  in  this  paper  is  to  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  The  Cretaceous  strata  of  northern  California  and  Oregon,  embracing 
the  Chico,  Horsetown  and  Knoxville  beds,  are  an  essentially  conformable 
and  continuous  series  of  sediments,  formed  without  distinct  interruption. 

2.  These  strata  were  deposited  while  the  region  was  gradually  sub- 
siding and  the  sea  was  transgressing  northern  California  and  Oregon. 

,.♦  Bulletin  82,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  l8yi. 
•    t  I»Jitl.,  p.  241. 
X  Ibid.,  pp.  1851,  190. 
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This  subsidence  continued  until  the  sea  reached  the  western  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  all  or  nearly  all  that  part  of  California  north,  north- 
west and  west  of  Lassen  peak,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Oregon  was 
beneath  its  waters. 

Relation  of  tJie  Chico  and  Wallala  Beds. — The  Wallala  group  of  Becker 
and  White,  exposed  at  Wallala,  Mendocino  county,  California,  and  Todos 
Santos  bay  of  Lower  California,  has  furnished  a  fauna  containing  only 
ten  reported  species.     The  characteristic  fossil  of  this  formation,  Coral- 
liiKhama  orcutti,  has  since  been  discovered  at  San  Diego,  California,  and 
has  been  studied  in  the  field  by  Dr  W.  H.  Dall,  who  informs  me  that  in 
the  same  conformable  series  of  strata  with  the  Wallala  fauna  he  found 
Chico  fossils.     There  is  such  an  interminn;ling  of  Wallala  and  Chico 
forms  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  separate  the  Wallala  and  Chico  beds. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Dall,  which  I  am  permitted  to  announce,  that 
the  Wallala  formation  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  the  Chico. 
In  a  collection  of  fossils  made  in  1888  at  Stinking  canyon,  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Stillwater  post-office,  Shasta  county,  California,  there  are 
three  fragments,  which  were  then  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be  coral.     Mr 
Stanton  has  examined  these  specimens  and  recognizes  them  as  either 
Rudistte  or  Chamidae.    The  structure  is  very  well  marked,  but  the  frag- 
ments are  not  large  enough  to  give  more  than  the  structure.    It  is  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  these  families  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  its  identity.     Furthermore,  as  CoralUochanui  orcutti  is  the  only  species 
yet  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Pacific  states  that  has  the  peculiar 
cellular  shell  structure,  it  is  probable  that  the  fragments  in  question  are 
of  that  species.    This  view  of  the  case  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
Axinea  vealchii  is  one  of  the  most  common  shells  of  the  Chico  beds  of  that 
region,  and  Dr  Dall  reports  the  same  species,  as  well  as  BaciUites  chtco- 
ensiSj  at  San  Diego.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Wallala  beds  are 
part  of  the  Chico  and  require  no  further  special  consideration. 

Rdaiion  of  the  Chico  and  Horsetown  Beds, — Both  of  the  formations  are 
well  exposed  in  Tehama  and  Shasta  counties,  California,  along  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  In  1888  and  1889  nine  sections  were 
examined  and  two  measured  by  Mr  J.  Stanley-Brown  and  the  writer* 
across  the  Cretaceous  belt  between  Paskenta  and  Redding. 

The  general  strike  of  all  the  Cretaceous  rocks  in  this  belt  is  approxi- 
mately north  and  south,  and  their  dip  is  to  the  eastward,  away  from  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Yallo  Bally  mountains  of  the  Klamath  group.  Sev- 
eral small  faults  and  folds,  beside  numerous  irregularities  in  the  dip  and 
strike  of  the  strata  at  other  points,  were  observed,  but  the  irr^ularities 
were  always  slight  and  of  limited  extent,  and  occur  irregularly  distributed 

/•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xl.Dec,  18W,  p.  476. 
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throughout  the-whole  series.  No  definite  discordance  couhl  be  made 
out  anywhere  within  the  sections,  and  the  slight  irregularities  could  not 
be  identified  in  any  two  sections  at  the  same  horizon.  There  ia  good 
reason,  therefore,  for  believing  that  these  irregularities  are  only  local. 
They  are  believed  to  be  simply  those  of  original  continuous  deposition 
coupled  with  others  that  naturally  arise  in  the  deformation  of  a  great 
thickness  of  shales  conformably  interstratified  with  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  relatively  thin  conglomerates  and  sandstones. 

The  conclusion  derived  at  that  time  from  a  study  of  the  stratigraphy 
alone  was  that  the  Cretaceous  formations  from  the  base  of  the  Knoxville 
through  the  Horsetown  to  the  top  of  the  Chico  form  a  continuous  series 
of  sediments,  the  deposition  of  which  took  place  without  a  marked  in- 
terruption of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time  it  was  fully  recognized  that 
even  absolute  conformity  *  does  not  necessarily  indicate  uninterrupt^l 
sedimentation,  and  that  faunal  continuity  is  essential  to  complete  the 
demonstration.  Furthermore,  Dr  Becker  reports  an  unconformity  be- 
tween the  Chico  and  Shasta  groups  at  several  points  on  the  Coast  range, 
^and  considers  it  of  great  importance.f  Mr  H.  W.  Turner  states  J  that 
sections  north  of  mount  Diablo  apparently  show  continuous  deposition 
from  the  Neocomian  to  the  Pliocene,  inclusive.  Nevertheless,  from  his 
own  observation,  there  and  elsewhere,  together  with  those  of  Mr  Becker 
and  Dr  White,  he  regards  it  as  practically  certain  that  there  is  an  un- 
conformity between  the  Chico  and  Knoxville  bed^. 

In  none  of  the  cases  noted  above  have  the  authors  been  advantagously 
situated  to  compare  the  faunal  relations  of  the  two  groups.  This  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  briefly  consider. 

During  the  seasons  mentioned  many  Cretaceous  fossils  were  collected 
from  seventy-nine  different  localities  in  California  and  Oregon.  Since 
that  time  the  collections  have  been  greatly  augmented  from  other  locali- 
ities  in  Oregon  by  Mr  W.  Q.  Brown,  and  in  California  by  James  Storrs 
and  the  writer. 

The  fossils  were  all  determined  by  Mr  T.  W.  Stanton  ||  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Dr  C.  A.  White.  They  kindly  furnished  notes  on  the  age 
of  the  fossils  in  each  case,  distinguishing  only  between  the  Shasta  and 
the  Chico-Tejon.  In  some  cai^es,  of  course,  the  age  could  be  stated  ;  in 
others  it  was  doubtful,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  given  without  reservation. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  represent  these  determinations  on  a 
map  and  draw  the  line  between  the  Chico-Tejon  and  the  Shasta,  a  serious 

'♦  McConnel  describes  the  Cretaceous  as  perfectly  conformable  on  the  lower  Carlioniferous  or 
upper  Devonian.    Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  Annual  Report,  1886,  part  D,  p.  17. 
^t  Bulletin  19,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  p.  12 ;  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Monograph  jciii,  1888,  p.  188. 
/t  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  390-401. 
I  Recently  Mr  Stanton  haH  carefully  revised  his  earlier  determinations. 
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difficulty  was  encountered,  due  to  the  intermingling  of  the  localities. 
Chico  fossils  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ono,  on  the  North  fork  of 
Cottonwood  creek^  and  elsewhere,  close  to  the  base  of  Ihe  Horsetown 
beds.  Their  presence  in  such  positions,  associated  with  well  recognized 
Shasta  fossils,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  attributing  it  to  the 
deformation  of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  contained^ 

A  review  of  the  literature,  including  notes  on  recent  collections  con- 
cerning the  faunas  of  the  Chico  and  Shasta  formations,  respectively,  in 
northern  California,  shows  that  these  faunas  are  much  more  closely  re- 
lated than  formerly  supposed. 

Gabb  reports*  that  AmmoniteH  batesii,  Gahh,  A.  remondii,  Gshh,  Sind 
Aneyloceras  (?)  lineatm,  Gabb,  have  been  found  in  both  the  Chico  and  the 
Shasta  groups.  Dr.  White  f  adds,  with  some  doubt,  Amvwniies  stolirzkanuSf 
(iabb.    To  this  small  list  may  now  be  added  the  following  species : 
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Trigonia  leana^ 

Gabb 

"         equicoatata. 

Panopasa  concentrica, 

Cuculssa  truncatay 

Cardium  annulatum^ 

Corbula  traskii, 

Mytilus  quadratuSy 

Leda  tranduciday 

Meehia  navis. 

-^Mlina  matthewsonii, 

Chimie  varians 

Mactra  oMurneriy 

Tellina  hoffmannianay 

• 

AcUeonina  pupaldes,       Gabb. 
Aumuropsis  ovifomiis  (?) 
A  mnuniites  koffmanni  (?) 
A  rca  brewerianay 
Qirdium  traiiducidumy 
Otrdiera  mitraBformis  (?) 
Hnmites  vancouverenaiSy 
Meekia  radiaUiy 

"      «etta, 
Tecten  opercidiformUy 
RingkuLa  raWa, 
Siraparollus  paucivoliia  (?)  " 
Trig(mia  evanmruty  Meek. 

"        tryoniana,  Gabb. 

Besides  the  twenty-five  species  definitely  determined  there  are  six 
whose  identification  is  doubtful.  Of  the  latter  it  may  be  said  that,  if  not 
identical  with  the  species  named,  they  are  most  likely  closely  related. 
If  these  identifications  are  correct  there  are  thirty-one  species  which  con- 
tinue from  the  Horsetown  beds  over  into  the  Chico.  Furthermore,  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  genera  common  to  both  series,  but 
not  represented,  so  far  as  yet  known,  by  determinable  common  species. 

The  intermingling  of  Shasta  and  Chico  fossils  in  the  same  beds  may 
he  seen  best  at  Horsetown  and  Texas  springs,  J  where  those  noted  in  the 

'•Geol  Survey  of  California:  Paleontology,  vol.  li,  18—,  pp.  211-213. 

t  Bulletin  15,  U.  8.  Gool.  Survey,  p  19. 

t  Texas  springs  are  on  the  northern  side  of  Clear  creek,  three  miles  below  Horsetown.  Shasta 
c(>Qnty,  California.  At  these  two  localities  there  are  not  more  than  100  feet  of  Cretaceous  rocks 
exposed,  resting  directly,  with  marked  unconformity,  on  fossiliferous  Jura-Trias  and  older  rockk. 
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following  lists  have  been  collected  recently  for  the  writer  by  James  Storrs. 
To  distinguish  the  Shasta  and  Chico  species,  as  indicated  by  Mr  Stan- 
ton in  these  lists,  the  former  have  been  marked  with  an  aaterisk  (*)  and 
the  latter  with  an  obelisk  (t). 


FOSSILS   FROM   HORSETOWN. 


^  ^Ammonites  hoffnianniy    Gabb. 
^  ^^ Ammonites  breweri, 

•  ^Deptychoceras  bevis, 
V  Ancylocnas  (?)  Uneatns, 

*  ^Deleinnitea  wipresims^ 
Lioclum  puncUiUnn^ 
Cumlia,  sp.  undet, 
^Lttnatia  avellana, 

'"fRingicjda  varia, 
.  fPanopfea  coiicentrica, 
^^fCucuLxa  truncata^ 
'\Arca  breioeriana, 
» t  Trigonia  asfpiicostataj 

*  Trigonia^  related  to  evatisaiia,  X 
•-fPecten  opercuUformls,  Gabb. 

fCurdium     (Lsevicardium)    annula-' '^Trigonia  leanUy 
turn,  Gabb. 
.  fOorbula  IraskiL 

•  fMyiilus  qicadrniics,  Gabb  (?) 
ifLeda  translucidn,        " 
^^Plenromya  Ixvlgata,  Whiteaves. 
RhynchoneUd,  sp.  undet. 

•  -fJVemodon  vancouverermSy  Meek. 


U 

u 

u 
u 

u 
u 

u 


ik 


tt 


FOSSILS   FROM   TEXAS  SPRINGS.' 

•  ^Amm/)nites  hoffinanni,  Gabb. 

•  *Ammx)nite8  breweri, 
[AcUeonina  calif ornicay 
-*Gyrode8,  sp.  undet. 
^^^Belemnites  impressm^  Gabb. 
"Liocium  punctcUuniy 

Ftisiis  aratvs, 

-^Lunatia  avellana, 

Scalaria  albensis  (?).  D'Orb. 

^RingineUa  politaj     Gabb  (?). 

^Anisomyon  msekii, 
•  -t-^''^^  breweriana, 
.  4Trigoniamquico8tata, 
»  -Trigonia  related  to  evaumvaayX 
^^PecUn  operculifomiia^  Gabb. 


u 
li 


u 
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•  -^Corbula  traskli, 
'-'fTellina  hoffnuinni,  Gabb. 

•  ^fMactra  ashbumeriy 
'  J[Chinon€  variana, 

•  -'Rhynchonellay  sp.  undet. 
-^Tellina  m^Uhewsonii,  Gabb. 
"fMeekia  radiata^ 

^Meekia  navia^ 
s^Meekia  sella, 

Mytihi'8  lanceolaim,  Sowerby  (?). 

jfPanopfea  conccntricay  Gabb. 


Concerninj^  this  collection  Mr  Stanton,  in  his  report  dated  December 
17,  1892,  says : 

"  It  is  evident  that  all  the  fossils  in  both  these  lists  belong  to  one  &una,  and 
probably  to  a  very  limited  zone,  and  they  will  bo  so  considered  in  making  com- 
parisons with  described  faunas. 


X  Probably  not  described. 
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**  This  collection  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  faunas  of  the  Shasta  and  Chico 
groups  are  so  intimately  blended  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  Horsetown  is  a 
well  known  Shasta  locality,  from  which  the  types  of  some  of  Gabb's  Shasta  species 
were  collected,  yet  in  this  small  collection,  containing  twenty-one  species  from  this 
place,  ten  species  belong  to  the  Chico  fauna  as  described  by  Mr  Gabb.  Combin- 
ing the  collections  from  these  localities,  there  are  thirty-six  species  enumerated,  of 
which  ten  have  been  described  as  coming  from  the  Shasta  ^?roup,  eighteen  from  tiie 
Chico  group,  and  eight  are  doubtful  or  undecided."  * 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  about  seventy  species  and  a  dozen 
genera  not  represented  by  determinable  species  have  already  been  rec- 
ognized in  the  Shasta  series  of  California.  Of  these  fosf-ils  certainly  more 
than  one-fourth,  and  probably  nearly  one-half,  continue  upward  into 
the  Chico  beds,  and  clearly  indicate  that  the  Horsetown  and  Chico  beds 
are  much  more  closely  related  than  has  been  supposed.f 

When  we  take  into  consideration,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  stratF-  \ 
graphic  and  faunal  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Horsetown 
and  Chico  beds  were  formed  in  one  period  of  continuous  sedimenta- 
tion. 

Relation  of  the  Horsetown  and  KnoxviUie  Beds, — In  Tehama  county,  Cal- 
ifornia, where  the  contact  between  the  Horsetown  and  Knoxville  beds 
is  well  exposed,  their  relation  can  be  studied  to  great  advantage.  Along 
Elder  creek,  just  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Yallo  Bally,  the  unaltered  fossiliferous  Cretaceous  strata  have  an  appar- 
ent thickness  of  nearly  30,000  feetj  The  whole  series,  including  the 
Chico  and  Shasta  groups,  dips  eastward  away  from  the  Coast  range  with 
remarkable  uniformity  and  appears  to  be  one  continuous  series  of  sedi- 
mente  from  top  to  bottom  without  a  perceptible  interruption.  In  the 
lower  19*900  feet  its  only  fossil  found  is  AucelUi,  These  sedimentary  rocks, 
the  Knoxville  beds,  are  limited  below  by  serpentines  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  peridotitic  eruptives  such  as  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Klamath  mt)untains  and  Coast  range.  In  the  upper  3,900  feet  of  the 
Elder  creek  section  Chico  fossils  occur  abundantly,  while  in  the  inter- 
mediate 6,100  feet  Horsetown  fossils  have  been  found.  The  latter  are 
best  exposed  in  the  Bald  hills  between  Paskenta  and  Lowrey's,  where 
Ancdla  occurs  abundantly  in  the  basal  portion,  associated  with  Amnwn- 
iUs  b(Ue»iiy  Trask;  A.  ramosua,  Meek. ;'^^.  trashii  (?),  Gabb;  "yincyhcevas 
percoHtattis,  Gabb;  Rhynchonelta,  n.  sp. ;  Siliqua,  sp.  undet.  Although 
these  fossils  were  not  actually  seen  together  with  AticeUa  in  the  same 
rock  exposure,  yet  they  were  seen  so  near  together  throughout  a  great 

*See  also  Mr  Stanton's  paper  which  immediately  follows,  p.  2'2o,  et  seq. 

tit  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  the  colloctionR  have  l>cen  maUe  almost 
wholly  by  geologists  while  studying  the  stratigraphy,  and  not  by  paleontologists  who  were  en- 
di»?oring  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  faunas. 

I  Am.  Jonr.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xl,  1890,  p.  47«.    See  also  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  an. 
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thickness  of  conformable  shales  and  sandstones  that  the  writer  regarded 
them  as  not  only  contemporaneous  but  intermingled  and  belonging  to 
the  same  fauna.  On  Elder  creek,  therefore,  the  evidence  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Horsetown  beds  are  younger  than  the  Knoxville,  and 
that  between  them  there  is  a  stratigraphic  and  faunal  continuity. 

Mr  Becker  and  the  writer*  claimed  that  at  Riddles,  Oregon,  Atu^ella  is 
associated  with  ammonites  and  other  forms  of  Horsetown  age.  The 
writer  visited  Riddles  four  times,  and,  in  company  with  Mr  Will  Q. 
Brown,  examined  nearly  all  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  that  r^ion,  but 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain  AuceUa  and  Horsetown  fossils  from  exactly 
the  same  exposure.  The  rocks  containing  these  fossils,  however,  are  so 
intermingled  and  related  to  each  other  structurally  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fossils  all  belong  to  the  same  fauna.  The  valley  of  Cow 
^eek  is  eroded  out  of  a  more  or  less  modified  synclinal  of  Cretaceous 
rocks.  The  older  ^ticcHa-bearing  strata  are  upon  the  sides.  The  stmta 
in  which  Horsetown  forms  are  most  abundant  occur  nejtr  the  middle  of 
the  valley,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Riddles,  where  AuceUa  also 
occurs.    The  whole  set  of  strata  appears  to  be  conformable. 

The  following  forms  have  been  identified  by  Messrs  White  and  Stan- 
ton in  the  collections  made  by  Messrs  Becker,  Brown  and  the  writer 
near  Riddles,  Oregon : 

AuceUa  conce^itrica,  Fisher.  Pleuromya  lasvignta,  W'hiteaves. 

Ammonites  trashii,     Gabb.  Pecien  operctdiformiSy  Gabb. 
"          batesii,        "  **      Califomims,         " 

"  breweri,       "  Gardita  tranduddum,     " 

Belemnites  impressus,    "  Area  breweriana^  " 

In  northern  California  the  writer  has  found  Ammonites  trashii  and  J. 
batesii  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Horsetown  beds  only,  A,  breweri  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  Horsetown  beds,  Pleuromya  Isevigatay  Pecten  opcradi' 
formis  and  Belemnites  throughout  the  Horsetown  beds,  and  the  last  two, 
Cardita  translvrcidum  and  Area  breicerianaj  in  both  Shasta  and  Chico 
beds.f 


•  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  201-207. 

fMr  Will  Q.  Brown,  who,  under  the  writer^s  supervision,  mapped  a  large  part  of  the  Cretftceou? 
rocks  in  Jaclcjion  and  Douglas  counties  in  Oregon,  has  recently  made  an  important  contribution 
of  new  evidence.  A  collection  which  ho  generously  made  and  transmitted  at  his  own  expense  tihoM-s 
AuceUa  and  an  Avimonite  in  the  same  hand  specimen,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  their 
association.  Professor  Hyatt  has  examined  the  specimen,  and  reports,  December,  1892,  th&t  *'ttie 
Ammonites  could  by  its  external  whorls  be  referred  to  either  of  the  two  groups  Cosmocerasot  the 
upper  Jura  or  Hoplite*  of  the  Cretaceous.  By  digging  into  the  specimen  enough  of  one  of  the 
inner  whorls  was  exposed  to  indicate  that  the  Ammonites  is  one  of  the  Crypioeeras  groups  of  Hopliits, 
and  probably  a  true  Cretacic  species."  Professor  Hyatt  adds  that,  as  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  any  species  of  this  group  with  an  aperture,  his  opinion  stated  above  is  only  provisional,  but  ihf 
evidence  so  far  goes  to  show  that  one  of  the  forms  of  AuceUa  occurs  with  a  Cretaceous  AwmonUe^''' 
The  Ammonites,  however,  is  very  distinct  from  anything  yet  discovered  in  the  Horsetown  beds  else- 
where.   It  occurs  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  beds  which  occupy  Cow  creek  valley. 
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From  both  stratigraphic  and  paleontologic  points  of  view,  therefore^ 
the  evidence  strongly  supports  the  opinion  that  the  Knoxville  and  Horse- 
town  beds  in  northern  California  and  Oregon  are  a  successive  and  con-, 
tinuous  conformable  series  of  sediments  laid  down  without  perceptible^' 
interruption. 

Since  the  Knoxville  beds  pass  upward  without  interruption  into  the 
Ilorsetown  beds  and  the  latter  in  .the  same  way  grade  into  the  Chico 
heds,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  contained  in  the  first  proposition  of  the 
thesis,  namely : 

The  Cretaceous  strata  of  northern  California  and  Oregon,  embracing 
the  Chico,  Horsetown  and  Knoxville  beds,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Chico 
and  Shasta  beds,  are  an  essentially  conformable  and  continuous  series  of 
sediments  formed  without  a  distinct  interruption.  For  this  series  Mr 
Stanton  and  I  have  agreed  to  use  the  name  Shasta-Chico  series. 

Distribution  and  Composition  of  Uie  Shasta-Chico  Series. — The  distribution 
of  the  Knoxville  beds  in  the  Coast  range  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel 
is  described,  so  far  as  yet  known,  chiefly  by  Becker,  Turner  and  Fair- 
banks in  a  number  of  papers.*  They  are  well  developed  on  Elder  creek. 
If  we  place  the  upper  limit  so  far  up  as  to  include  all  tho  AiiccHa-hearmg 
strata,  they  extend,  according  to  Fairbanks,  as  far  northward  as  Cold  fork, 
Tehama  county,  near  the  Shasta  county  line.  At  that  point  the  i)resent 
writer  has  observed  the  Shasta  group  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the 
nietamorphic  rocks,  and  the  unconformity  is  conspicuous. 

The  Horsetown  beds  have  been  definitely  recognized  only  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  they  have 
been  traced  a  long  distance.  From  Elder  creek,  where  they  conformably  7 
overlie  the  Knoxville  beds,  they  extend  northward  far  beyond  the  latter, 
unconformably  overlapping  the  older  metamorphic  rocks,  to  Horsetown 
and  Texas  springs,  nearly  as  far  north  as  Redding. 

This  overlapping  is  well  shown  in  the  Horsetown  beds  themselves. 
Ammonites  ramosus  and  A,  batesii  were  found  on  the  South  fork  of  Elder 
creek  near  Aucclla  and  in  conformable  strata  far  beneath  the  latest  strata 
containing  Aucella.  The  writer  has  not  found  these  ammonites  to  extend 
above  the  middle  portion  of  the  Horsetown  beds.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ono, 
on  the  North  fork  of  Cottonwood,  they  are  common  near  the  uncon- 
formable contact  between  the  Cretaceous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  but 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  as  far  north ^w  Horsetown,  where  only  the 
upper  members  of  the  Horsetown  beds  occur.  Ammonites  hoffmxinni  and 
A,  fjreweri,  which  occur  at  Horsetown  and  farther  southward  just  above 

"•O.  P.  Becker:  Bulletin  19,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey;  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Monograph  xiii;  and  Bull. 
G*ol.  Sot.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  201-208. 
W.  H.  Turner :  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  399-401.  ^ 

H.  W.  Pairbsiok!! :  American  (reologiat,  vol.  ix,  p.  159,  March,  1892;  ib.,  vol.  xi,  p.  69,  February,  1893. 

XXXU-BoLL.  OBor..  Sor.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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the  latest  A,  ramoriia  and  A.  batesii,  belong  to  the  upperlialf  of  the  Horee- 
town  beHa  and  extend  much  farther  northward  in  its  series,  overlapping 
the  older  metamorphic  rocks. 

From  the  North  fork  of  Cottonwood  creek  the  Horsetown  beds  extend 
far  westward,  crossing  the  range  between  Yallo  Bally  and  Bully  Choop 
mountains  along  the  Hay  fork  road,  and  an  isolated  fossiliferous  area  of 
them  nearly  five  square  miles  in  extent  occupies  Redding  creek  basin  in 
Trinity  county,  at  the  northwestern  base  of  the  Bully  Choop  mountains. 
Everywhere  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Knoxville  beds  the  Horsetown  beds 
rest,  with  a  marked  unconformity,  directly  on  the  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  Chico  beds  have  a  wide  distribution  in  southern  California,  and 
to  the  northward  underlie  the  Sacramento  valley,  with  outcrops  on 
both  sides.  At  Elder  creek,  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  the  Chico 
beds  rest  conformablv  on  the  Horsetown  beds.  Thev  extend  north- 
ward,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  Horsetown  beds  until  near  Rtnl- 
ding,  where  the  Horsetown  beds  run  out  and  the  Chico  beds  restimcon- 
formably  on  the  metamorphic  rocks.  This  unconformable  contact  1h»- 
tween  the  Chico  beds  and  older  metamorphic  rocks,  including  at  least 
Carboniferous,  Triassic  and  Jurassnc^  strata,  has  been  traced  around  the 
northern  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and,  by  way  of  the  (Jrcat  bend  of 
Pit  river.  Mount  Shasta,  Henley  and  Ashland,  far  into  Oregon.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  C-hico  beds  which  extond  beneath  the 
lavas  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  C'ascade  range  connect  with  tiiofc 
recognized  on  Crooked  river,  Oregon.* 

At  a  number  of  places  in  the  Klamath  mountains  there  are  remnant^ 
of  Cretaceous  rocks  in  which  these  mountains  were  once  envelof)ed,  but 
this  covering  has  nearly  disa|)peared  by  erosion.  To  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  their  distribution  would  lead  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this 
paper.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  their  distribution  shows  that  the 
Klamath  mountain  region  was  almost,  if  not  wholly,  beneath  the  sea 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  Cretaceous.t 

On  Elder  creek,  in  Tehama  county,  California,  the  Chico,  Horsetown 
and  Knoxville  beds  are  all  j)resent.  The  Knoxville  beds  extend  from 
this  j)lace  only  a  few  miles  to  the  northward ;  the  Horsetown  beds  ex- 
tend bevond  them  in  that  direction  at  least  25  miles,  while  the  Chico 
beds  stretch  still  further  in  the  same  direction  far  into  Oreacon.  The  Crc- 
taceous  section  thins  out  rapidly  in  the  same  direction  by  the  successive 
dropi^ing  out  of  the  earlier  beds.  On  Elder  creek  the  Cretaceous  is  aj)- 
parently  over  20,000  feet  thick,  at  Ono  S,800  feet,  and  further  northeast- 

*  Bulletin  33,  U.  S.  (nol.  Survey  p.  19. 

t  Since  the  papor  on  tho  geology  of  Lassen  peak  was  written  (Eighth  Ann,  Rept  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, p.  411,  112)  the  Hul)>«i<lenee  has  been  foun«l  nnieh  preater  than  was  at  fir>»t  supposed,  so  that  the 
CretaeeoU'  island  may  have  wholly  ilisappeared  near  the  end  of  that  period. 


X         ^ 
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ward  still  less.  In  none  of  the  sections,  however,  has  the  exact  top  of 
the  Cretaceous  been  seen.  Since  these  beds  are  all  marine  and  form  one 
continuous  series  of  sediments,  it  follows,  from  their  distribution,  that 
during  their  period  of  deposition  the  sea  was  transgressing  what  is  now 
the  northern  portion  of  California. 

That  the  sea  was  transgressing  during  the  Cretaceous  is  clearly  shown  ^^"^    ^ 
also  by  the  character  of  the  Cretaceous  sediments.     Before  the  deposition 
of  the  Shasta  group  the  Klamath  mountains,  composed  of  Jurassic,  Tri- 
assic  and  Paleozoic  rocks,  more  or  less  metiimorphosed,  had  been  dry- 
land, exposed  to  weathering  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  allow  the  sec-- 
ular  disintegration  of  a  mass  of  surface  rock  to  form  the  residuary 
deposits  which  have  become  the  sediments  of  the  Shasta  group.     In 
some  cases  the  deposits  of  the  Shasta  group  bearing  fossils  rest  upon 
the  residuary  dej)08it«  and  rotten  rock  from  which  they  were  derived, 
and  the  line  of  contact  is  not  easily  recognized.     This  is  the  case  on  the 
southeastern  border  of  the  Klamath  mountains,  in  Shasta  county,  Cali- 
fornia, between  Ono  and  Igo,  where  micaceous  sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  Shasta  group  so  closely  resembles  the  rotten  diorite  on  which  it  rests 
that  until  the  presence  or  absence  of  fossils  is  determined  one  is  in  doubt 
which  rock  he  may  be  examining.* 

Near  at  hand,  too,  by  the  present  streams,  there  are  coarse  shore  con- 
glomerates, including  the  gravels  of  the  Cretaceous  streams  which  flowed 
down  from  the  Klamath  mountains  on  the  northwest  into  the  ancient 
bay  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  one  is  surprised  to  find  some  evidence  . 
that  the  valleys  of  the  embouching  streams  of  early  Cretaceous  times 
are  still  occupied  by  streams.  This  may  be  true  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  but  it  is  noticeable  in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  North  Fork  of 
Cottonwood  creek  near  Ono. 

From  this  point  the  Cretaceous  rocks  extend  westward,  and  the  later 
members  of  the  series  lap  up  over  the  Yallo  Bally  and  Bully  Choop 
ridge,  the  main  divide  of  the  Klamath  mountains,  crossing  to  the  west- 
ern slope,  where  they  appear  well  characterized  by  fossils  in  Redding 
creek  basin  of  Trinity  county.  In  all  cases  the  Cretaceous  sediments 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  of  local  origin. 
When  they  are  coarse  the  contact  is  plain  and  the  unconformity  so  well 
pronounced  as  to  be  beyond  question,  but  where  the  sediments  are  fine 
there  may  appear  to  be  a  gradual  transition  from  the  older  metamorphic 
rocks  to  the  Cretaceous.  For  reasons  already  given,  however,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  in  northern  California  an^  Oregon  it  is  chiefly  apparent 
and  rarely  if  ever  real.f    It  would  be  expected  that  the  unconformable 

^8«e  observations  by  Dr  Duwson  in  (t€>o1.  Survey  of  Canada,  Rept.  of  Progress,  18T7-78,  p.  ItKJ  B. 
H*»  describes  the  same  sort  of  phenonienu  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  on  the  Skagit 

t  IncAites  wliere  theCret^ir'COUs  strata  have  been  metaraorphoHcd  a  trannition  from  the  unaltered 
to  the  altered  portions  witlioutan  intervening  unconformity  would  be  expected. 
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contact  immediately  underneath  the  Knoxvillc  beds  would  be  less  con- 
spicuous than  that  between  the  Horsetown  beds  and  the  metamorphio 
rocks  or  between  the  Chico  and  the  metamorphics.  This  would  follow 
from  the  fact  that  the  Knoxville  beds,  having  been  deeply  buried  by 
later  sediments,  were  subjected  to  more  intense  metamorphic  action, 
which  tends  to  render  the  original  contact  less  evident. 

In  Siskiyou  county,  California,  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Klamath 
(Scott)  mountains,  adjoining  Shasta  valley,  there  are  a  number  of  impor- 
tant exposures  of  Cretaceous  rocks.  Dr  D.  Ream,  of  Yreka,  kindly  fur- 
nished me  a  section  of  the  rocks  penetrated  by  Mr  King^s  well  at  the  salt 
works  in  Shasta  valley,  where  over  500  feet  of  fossiliferous  sandstone  was 
observed  beneath  the  lavas  of  Shasta  valley.  The  same  rocks  are  exposed 
at  the  surface  near  Yreka  and  on  Willow  creek,  where  they  contain 
Chico  fossils.  On  the  edge  of  Shasta  valley  the  Cretaceous  strata  dip 
to  the  eastward  and  lap  up  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Klamath  (Scott) 
mountains,  which  lie  upon  its  western  border.  The  tilting  evidently 
occurred  at  the  time  the  Klamath  mountains  were  upheaved,  and  the 
unconformably  overlapping  Cretaceous  strata  have  since  been  nearly  all 
eroded,  A  few  conspicuous  remnants,  however,  are  still  there  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  best  of  these  are  at  Cave  rock,  three  miles  north  of  Gazelle, 
and  near  the  summit  on  the  road  from  Yreka  to  Fort  Jones.  The  lai?t 
is  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  Shasta  valley  and  over  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mass  is  about  400  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  conglom- 
erate at  its  base  is  composed  chiefly  of  white  quartz  and  unassorted  angu- 
lar fragments  of  schistose  rocks  like  those  in  place  near  by.  Although 
fossils  were  not  found  at  either  of  these  localities,  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  they  represent  the  overlapping  Cretaceous  strata  from  the 
foot  of  the  same  slope. 

In  Douglas  county,  Oregon,  along  Olalla  creek,  slates  have  been  found 
containing  AuceUa  alone,  and  the  rocks  are  considerably  metamorphosed. 
At  Buck  mountain,  a  few  miles  further  southeast  and  twelve  miles  west 
of  Riddles,  AuceUa  occurs  alone  in  coarse,  pebbly  sandstone,  which  has 
a  slightly  metamorphic  aspect.  This  appearance,  however,  is  due  not 
80  much  to  actual  mctamorphism  since  deposition  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
rock  is  composed  chictiy  of  residuary  material  removed  but  a  short  dis- 
tance irom  its  original  position ;  consequently  its  conUict  with  the  older 
inctanior])hic  rocks  is  not  sharply  defined.  The  same  is  true  at  some 
localities,  but  not  all,  about  Riddles,  in  the  valley  of  Cow  creek,  where 
both  Aucella  and  Horsetown  fossils  occur  in  abundance.  Still  further 
eastward,  on  Grave  creek,  an  area  of  Shasta  beds  occurs.  Aiicdla  is 
absent,  and  there  are  some  Chico  forms  present,  with  those  of  the  Shast;i 
group,  so  that  the  horizon  must  be  near  the  top  of  that  group.    These 
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fossiliferous  strata  are  in  part  coarse  conglomerates  of  local  origin  and, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Will  Q.  Brown,  as  well  as  of  the  writer, 
are  clearly  unconformable  to  the  metamorphic  rocks. 

Twelve  miles  further  in  an  easterly  direction,  near  Jacksonville,  and 
elsewhere  in  Jackson  county,  Oregon,  the  Chico  rocks,  now  called  Horse- 
town  by  Mr  Stanton,  rest  directly  with  a  marked  unconformity  on  the , 
metamorphics. 

In  Oregon,  therefore,  the  evidence,  although  less  complete,  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  that  of  northern  California,  and  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion stated  in  the  second  proposition  of  the  thesis,  namely:  While 
the  Shasta-Chico  series  was  being  deposited  the  region  was  gradually 
subsiding  and  the  sea  transgressing  to  the  eastward  in  northern  Cali-* 
fornia  and  Oregon.  This  subsidence  continued  until  the  sea  reached  thqi' 
western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  all  or 
nearly  all  that  part  of  California  north,  northwest  and  west  of  Lassen 
peak,  as  well  as  almost  the  whole  of  Oregon,  was  beneath  its  waters. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Cretaceous  in  Washington,  excepting  that  on 
Sucia,  Orcas  and  Ship  Jack  islands,  near  Vancouver,  has  hitherto  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Its  determination  has  been  based  largely 
upon  certain  casts  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  of  Bacidites,  Ac- 
cording to  Willis,*  the  Cretaceous  of  northwestern  Washington  is  com- 
paratively thin  and  rests  directly  on  metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  i)re- 
C-rctaceous  and  probably  of  Paleozoic  age. 

While  in  Seattle  I  obtained  from  Mr  E.  W.  P.  Guye  a  well-preserved 
Baculite,  which  Mr  Stanton  detennined  as  Bacidites  chicoensk.  It  was  ob- 
tained on  the  Snoqualmie  river,  three  miles  below  the  falls,  and  shows 
the  presence  of  the  Chico  at  that  point.  The  rock  is  unaltered  and  lies 
between  the  Puget  group  and  the  metamorphics. 

At  the  same  time  my  attention  was  called  to  a  bowlder  found  in  Seattle ; 
it  is  composed  chiefly  of  Au<^dla  and  was  in  all  probability  transported 
from  the  Cascade  range.  The  rock  is  unaltered  and  closely  resembles 
some  of  the  ^wceZZct-bearing  rock  about  Riddles. 

In  the  collection  of  Professor  T.  Condon  at  the  st4ite  university,  Eu- 
pjene,  Oregon,  there  is  a  large  fragment  of  rock  f  containing  a  multitude  of 
n)l)ust  shells  oi  AucelUi.     It  came  from  Vtushon  island,  near  Tacoma. 

Dr  Dawson  J  reports  Aucella-hearw^  rocks  on  the  Skjigit  north  of  tlie 
inU'rnational  boundary.  It  is  believed  that  they  extend  south  into  Wash- 
iuj^ton  and  have  furnished  the  bowldera  referred  .to. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Shasta-Chico  series  is  represented  in 

•Tenth  Census,  vol.  xv,  1886,  p.  761. 

tThiB  is  probably  the  same  material  that  Becker  and  White  refer  to  in  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
Monograph  xiii,  pp.  202,  232. 
ICieol.  Survey  of  Canada,  Report  of  Progress.  1877-78,  p.  106  B. 
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the  Puget  sound  region,  but  of  its  extent  scarcely  anything  is  known. 
Further  northward,  however,  the  same  series  is  extensively  developed  in 
Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  as  well  as  within  the  interior 
portion  of  British  Columbia,  where  it  has  been  described  by  Dr  Selwyn, 
Dr  Dawson,  and  Mr  Richardson  in  the  reports  of  the  Canadian  geologic 
survey.  From  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  facts,  Dr  Dawson  concludes 
that  in  early  Cretaceous  times  the  immediately  post-Triassic  elevation 
had  been  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  land,  resulting  in  the  reoccii- 
pation  by  the  open  sea  of  a  great  area  near  the  Pacific  coast  and  north 
of  the  fifty-fourth  parallel,  spreading  eastward  in  a  more  or  less  connected 
manner  completely  across  the  present  position  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
Gold  ranges,  and  probably  also  many  other  insular  areas,  continued  to 
exist  as  dry  land.  As  local  terrestrial  conditions  are  recurrent  throuj(h- 
out  a  great  thickness  of  strata,  it  is  obvious  that  the  subsidence  was 
continuous  or  nearly  so  and  was  followed  pari  passu  by  sedimentation. 
Dr  Dawson  says : 

"  About  the  stage  in  the  Cretaceous  which  is  represented  by  tlie  Dakota  group, 
however,  a  much  more  rapid  downward  movement  of  the  land  occurred.  This  us 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  massive  conj^lomerates,  which  have  been  recognized 
in  many  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  interior  of  British  Oohimbia,  as  well  as 
westward  to  the  Queen  Cliarlotte  islands."  * 

Dr  Dawson  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  west  of  the  axis  of  the 
Coast  ran;j;e.s  the  area  of  Cretaceous  sedimentation  was  transgressively 
extending  southward,  the  local  base  of  the  Cretaceous  being  found  at  suc- 
cessively higher  stages  in  the  system  in  that  direction,  till  at  a  time,  which 
is  believed  to  have  corresponded  with  the  Laramie  of  the  plains,  the  sea 
invaded  the  Puget  sound  region.  The  invasion  of  the  sea  in  British 
Columbia  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  northern  California  and 
Oregon  just  described,  and  possibly  also  with  that  which  carried  Aucclh 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  land  barrier  into  Mexico.f 

Tertiary. 

The  Tejon  beds  are  now  generally  regarded  as  representing  the  earliest 
Tertiary  deposits  of  California  and  Oregon.  In  middle  California  these 
beds  are  well  represented.  They  are  not  only  conformable  with  the  Chico, 
but  have  been  considered  to  form,  with  the  Chico,  a  continuous  series  of 
strata,  dei^osited  without  any  interruption  in  the  i)roce3s  of  seilinicuta- 
tion.  This  is  unusual,  for  generally  a  faunal  and  stratigraphic  break 
occurs  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 


*  Am.  Jour.  Sm.,  3<l  ser.,  vol.  zxxviii,  1889,  p.  12(»;  TrunHaotions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Caniida, 
vol.  viii,  sect,  iv,  1890,  pp.  8,  ».    Sec  ftl«o  S.  F.  Emmonci,  Bull.  Gool.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  I,  p.  if78. 
,  t  N<'ue8  Jurb.  fur  Min.,  GeoL  u.  Pal.,  1890,  il  bund,  p.  273. 
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Lindgren  has  recognized  the  Tejon  in  the  Sacramento  valley  as  far 
northward  as  Marysville  buttes.*  In  the  Coast  range  Whitney,  on  Gabb's 
observation,  reports  the  Tejon  nearly  as  far  northward  as  Round  valley, 
Mendocino  county  *  Similar  coal-bearing  strata  containing  fossil  leaves 
have  been  observed  by  the  present  writer  at  Hy  am  pome,  Cox's  bar  and 
Redding  creek  basin,  in  Humboldt  and  Trinity  counties,  but  the  evidence 
that  these  strata  are  really  Tejon  is  not  convincing ;  they  are  rather  more 
probably  Miocene.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  locality  at  Marysville 
buttes,  no  moUuscan  fossils  of  Tejon  age  have  been  found  in  northern 
California,  and  it  has  generally  been-regarded  as  absent. 

In  Oregon,  however,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  Tejon,  well  char- 
acterized by  an  abundance  of  marine  fossils,  is  represented  by  at  least 
2,CXX)  feet  of  strata.  Professor  Condon  has  reported  it  at  Ca])e  Arago  by 
Coos  bay,  and  at  Albany.  Dr  C.  A.  White  has  recognized  it  at  Astoria, 
where  it  has  since  been  studied  by  Dr  W.  H.  Dall.  Professor  Condon  called 
my  attention  by  letter  to  an  excellent  exposure  of  fossiliferous  Eocene  on 
the  South  fork  of  the  north  Umpqua,  where  Mr  Will  Q.  Brown  and  the 
writer  have  made  several  collections.  At  least  1,000  feet  of  Eocene  strata 
are  there  exposed.  They  contain  throughout  abundant  shells  of  Cardita 
planicosta,  with  other  fossils,  and  rest  directly  upon  an  irreo;ular  surface 
of  metamorphic  rocks.  From  this  point  the  Eocene  beds  have  been 
traced  southwestward  nearly  to  Coos  bay,  and  fossils  have  been  collected 
at  Cleveland,  Lookingglass,  Olalla  and  Table  mountain.  At  the  last  two 
localities  they  rest  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Shasta-Chico  series. 
The  unconfonnity  at  the  base  of  the  Tejon  group  in  Douglas  county, 
Oregon,  is  in  some  cases  conspicuous  and  in  all  cases  well  defined, 
and  it  appears  that  the  Shasta-Chico  series  was  not  only  folded  but 
considerabl}^  eroded  before  the  beginning  of  deposition  of  the  Tejon  in 
that  region. 

With  such  a  physical  break,  faunal  continuity  between  the  Chico  and 
the  Tejon  of  Oregon  could  hardly  be  expected ;  but,  to  test  this  point  as 
fivr  as  possible  with  the  collections  now  at  hand,  I  requested  Mr  Stanton 
to  carefully  examine  the  collections  of  Tejon  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton for  Chico  species.    In  response  Mr  Stanton  sent  lists  of  all  the  si)ccies 

collected  at  a  number  of  localities,  and  remarks  :t 

* 

"You  will  notice  that  there  are  a  few  sp^ies  among  them  that  have  been  re- 
lH)rteti  from  both  the  Chico  and  the  Tftil||j  For  example,  Pholadomya  nasuJta,  (Jy- 
liclina  cosUiUi  sjid  TurriteUa  chicoenm.  The^  are  also  some  others  that  closely  re- 
semble Chic!0  species,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  distinct,  such  as  Madra  ashl/imwri 
and  Dentalhtm  «tramineum.  We  have  the  two  species  last  named  from  Chico  locali- 
tiw«,and,  on  direct  comfiarison  with  the  related  Tejon  forms,  there  is.no  difficulty 

/♦Gool.  Survey  of  Cftl.,  Pal.,  vol.  H.  p.  xni. 
t  January  9, 1893. 
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in  pointing  out  recognizable  differences.    None  of  the  other  doubtful  species  are 
represented  in  any  of  our  collections  from  Chico  localities. 

"  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  your  collections  do  not  show  any  comminglinfr 
of  the  Chico  and  Tejon  faunas,  and  I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 
none  of  the  other  collections  in  the  National  Museum  show  such  blending."* 

All  of  the  facts  vet  known  indicate  that  in  Oreffon  and  northern  Call- 
fornia  there  is  a  faunal  and  stratigraphic  break  between  the  Chico  ami 
the  Tejon. 

Pre-Cuktaceous  Elevation  of  thj3  Klamath  Mountains  and  Sierra 

Nevada. 

The  existence  of  a  large  land  area  in  northwestern  California  and  south- 
western Oregon  in  early  Cretaceous  times  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  com- 
position and  distribution  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  that  region.  Tho 
geologic  date  of  the  uplift  must  have  been  considerably  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Shasta-Chico  epoch  in  order  to  allow  the  secular  disin- 
tegration of  the  surface  rocks  to  furnish  the  Cretaceous  sediments  for  the 
invading  sea. 

Since  the  writer's  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  Taylorville  region  wju^ 
l)ublished,  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  Jura-Trias  and  Car- 
boniferous in  northern  California  has  been  considerably  extended,  ami, 
as  this  distribution  has  an  important  bearing  on  portions  of  this  paper, 
it  is  necessary  to  record  it  here. 

A  large  number  of  fossils  were  collected  by  the  writer  and  James  Storrs 
on  and  near  Pit  river  by  the  western  arm  of  the  Great  bend,  and  at  raany 
places  near  C/cdar  creek  and  Halcombs,  on  the  toll  and  stage  roads  )>e- 
tween  Redding  and  Burney  valley.  The  areal  geologic  work  done  at  that 
time  is  shown  in  the  Bend  and  Cedar  formations  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  Lassen  peak  atlas  sheet,  a  preliminary  edition  of  which 
is  now  in  proof.  The  fossils  were  all  examined  by  Professor  A.  Hyatt, 
and  in  the  descriptive  text  accompanying  that  sheet  his  conclusions '^'on- 
cerning  the  age  of  the  rocks  are  stated.  Both  the  Jurassic  and  Triassic 
of  the  Taylorville  region  are  well  represented  in  Pit  river  valle\^  and  add 
another  strong  argument,  showing  that  the  Klamath  mountains  of  north- 
western ('alifornia  are  composed  in  large  part  of  the  same  rocks  as  tlie 
Sierra  Nevada,  f 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  near  the  basin  on 
the  Humboldt  trail  eight  miles  west  of  Pettyjohns,  in  Tehama  county, 

•  Almost  thirty  f*peoli»s  have  been  identified  from  the  Tejon  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
/  fiMr  Harold  W.  FairVinnks,  who  has  published  an  article  entitled  "  The  pre-CretjuooiH  Age  of  tlu' 
Metamorphio  Ro<'ks  of  the  California  Coiwt  Range"  (Am.  Geologist  for  March.  18t»2,  vol.  is,  PP. 
15.'J-1«>6;  alHo  for  Feb.,  1893,  vol.  xi,  pp.  6!>-84),  kindly  called  my  attention  to  a  number  of  new  kwjili- 
iWn  in  the  Fit  river  region  from  whi<«h  he  had  recently  collected  fossilfl. 
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fossils  were  found  in  a  limestone.  Mr  Walcott,  who  examined  the  fossils 
for  me,  reported  that  only  one  genus,  viz,  Chieleies,  could  be  identified, 
and  from  what  is  known  of  the  rocks  of  that  region  he  refers  the  lime- 
stone to  the  Carboniferous.  This  horizon  had  long  been  known  fur- 
ther northward,  near  Bass'  ranch,  through  the  investigations  of  Trask 
and  Whitney. 

Pentagonal  and  round  crinoid  »tems  have  been  discovered  by  James 
Storrs  in  a  limestone  on  Clear  creek  between  Horsetown  and  Texas 
Springs.     Professor  Hyatt  regards  them  as  Triassic  and  probably  of  the     .    / 
same  horizon  as  the  Hosselkus  limestone. 

At  Texas  Springs  Mr  Storrs  found  a  limestone  containing  a  large  pen- 
tagonal crinoid  stem,  a  spirifer  and  other  brachiopods  which  Professor 
Hyatt  regards  as  belonging  within  the  Jura-Trias.  The  older  rocks, 
Ujion  which  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  western  and  northern  borders 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  at  the  Pit  river  region  rest  with  a  conspicuous 
unconformity,  are  at  least  in  part  Jurassic,  Triassic  and  Carboniferous 
in  age. 

As  bearing  upon  the  general  distribution  of  the  Taylorville  Jurassic,  a 
collection  of  fossils  made  by  Professor  Condon  'on  the  upj)er  waters  of 
Crooked  river,  in  the  Blue  mountains  of  Oregon,  deserves  mention.  In 
lithologic  character  and  fossils  Professor  Condon's  specimens  appeared 
to  the  writer  to  very  closely  resemble  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Taylorville. 
Professor  Condon  kindly  loaned  the  specimens  to  be  sent  to  Professor 
Hyatt,  who  confirmed  this  view  and  established  another  important 
locality  of  Taylorville  Jurassic. 

The  discovery  of  Jurassic  fossils  on  Pit  river  synchronous  if  not  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Taylorville  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  pre-Cretaceous 
elevation  of  the  Klamath  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Concern- 
ing some  of  these  fossils  Professor  Hyatt  says*  they  "  include  the  same 
association  of  forms  as  the  Mormon  sandstone  fauna,  and,  although  the 
specimens  are  not  all  well  preserved,  1  have  little  doubt  that  the  rocks 
from  which  they  came  were  synchronous  with  the  Mormon  sandstone  of 
Taylorville." 

These  Jurassic  rocks  were  deformed  and  metamorphosed  with  the 
Triassic,  Carboniferous  and  other  portions  of  the  auriferous  slates. 
They  are  separated  from  the  unaltered  Cretaceous  (Shasta-Chico  series) 
of  that  district  by  a  conspicuous  unconformity.  The  same  unconformity 
extends  southwestward,  by  way  of  Redding,  Horsetown  and  Ono,  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  into  Tehama  county,  Califor-  • 
nia,  and  northward,  by  way  of  Yreka,  Cottonwood  creek  and  Ashland, 
far  into  Oregon.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  great  upheaval  and  met- 

♦  Letter  of  October  4, 1892. 
XXXIII— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4, 18«2. 
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amorphisra  of  the  Klamath  mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  occurred  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Taylorville  Jurassic. 

How  long  a  time  interval  is  represented  by  the  great  unconformity 
between  the  Taylorville  Jurassic  and  the  Shasta-Chico  series  is  not  yet 
known,  but  that  the  upheaval  took  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  inter- 
val is  most  proV)able. 

The  relation  of  the  Mariposa  beds  to  the  Taylorville  Jurassic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Shasta-Chico  series,  on  the  other,  is  yet  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  will  soon  be  resolved  by  Mr  Becker  and  his  assistants,  Messrs 
Turner  and  Lindgren,  who  are  now  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
Gold  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  already  evident  from  the  researches 
of  Mr  Becker  and  Dr  White  that  the  faunas  of  the  Mariposa  and  Knox- 
ville  beds  are  closely  related,  and  on  this  account  the  great  faunal  and 
stratigraphic  break  corresponding  to  the  great  unconformity  between 
Shasta-Chico  series  and  the  Taylorville  Jurassic  on  Pit  river  might  be 
expected  at  the  base  of  the  Mariposa  beds.  That  an  upheaval  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  of  Taylorville  is  indicated  by  the  distribution 
oi  AuceUa  in  northern  California  and  Oregon.  Accordingly  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  Mariposa  beds  would  have  to  be  referred*  to  a  later  epoch, 
either  within  the  Aucdki-hesLring  series  or  to  the  close  of  the  Chico  or 
Miocene. 

Inter-Cretaceous-Tertiary  Upheaval  of  the  Klamath  'Mountalns. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Shasta-Chico  series  is  in  general  more  dis- 
turbed than  the  upper  or  Chico  portion.  This  is  due  to  various  causes, 
the  i)rincipal  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  now  exposed, 
the  Shasta,  beds  are  nearer  the  centers  of  disturbance  than  the  Chico. 
The  Chico  has  been  removed  from  the  disturbed  areas  by  erosion. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  along  Elder  creek, 
where  the  Shasta-Chico  series  is  exposed,  the  whole  scries  is  tilted,  but 
the  Shasta  beds  in  the  western  portion  toward  the  Coast  range  are  some- 
what more  disturbed  than  the  Chico  beds  in  the  eastern  portion ;  yet 
the  difference  is  not  great  and  the  change  so  gradual  through  a  number 
of  miles  of  well-exposed  strata  that  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  break  in 
the  stratigra})hy  or  -fauna. 

Tlie  character  of  the  strata  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  amount 
of  deformation.  The  shales  of  the  Shasta-Chico  series  are  generally  more 
deformed  than  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  same  locality, 
because  less  rigid.     They  predominate  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Shasta- 

*  See  paper  by  Mr  8.  F.  Emraous  "  On  Orographic  MoTemeiits  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  Bull. 
Geol,  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  1,  p.  279. 
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Chico  series,  and  were  deeply  buried  beneath  the  Chico.  As  a  conse- 
(juence  they  were  subjected  to  the  more  rigorous  action  of  deforming 
forces.  The  Shasta-Chico  series  in  northern  California  and  Oregon  is 
rarely  vertical,  and  from  that  angle  the  dip  ranges  to  nearly  horizontal. 
The  gentlest  inclinations  are  in  the  Chico  on  the  western  side  and  around 
the  northern  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  always  miles  away  from 
the  disturbed  lower  portions  of  the  same  series. 

The  geologic  date  of  the  disturbance  next  succeeding  the  pre-Cretaceous 
one  just  referred*to  is  well  marked  in  Oregon,  where,  as  already  described, 
the  Tejon  is  unconformable  upon  the  Shasta-Chico  series.  Near  the 
unconformable  contact  the  Tejon  is  not  folded,  so  that  the  deformation 
of  the  Shasta-Chico  series,  which  is  conspicuous  in  that  region,  took 
place  before  the  deposition  of  the  Tejon,  or  about  the  close  of  the  Cre- 
taceous. That  this  deformation  was  accompanied  by  upheaval  is  shown 
by  the  absence  of  Tejon  in  northern  California  and  part  of  Oregon. 

This  deformation  and  upheaval  appear  to  have  been  of  great  extent 
to  the  northward,  for  the  Cretaceous  sea  which  once  covered  part  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  a  large  portion  of  British  Columbia  was 
driven  w^tward  by  it,  in  some  cases  beyond  the  present  limit  of  the 
continent;  and  about  this  time,  according  to  King,  the  Wasacht  range 
was  uplifted.* 

ResumI:  and  Conclusions. 

The  observations  of  Dr  W.  H.  Dall  have  shown  that  the  Wallala  beds 
are  a  phase  of  the  Chico  and  belong  near  the  base  of  those  beds,  essen- 
tially in  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Dr  White. 

The  Chico  and  Horsetown  beds,  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  sep- 
arated by  a  long  interval,  are  now  known  to  be  stratigraphically  and 
faunally  continuous,  and  are  the  result  of  an  uninterrupted  epoch  of 
sedimentation. 

In  the  same  way  the  Horsetown  and  Knoxville,  which  together  form 
the  Shasta  beds,  are  shown  to  be  stratigrajihically  and  faunally  contin- 


*The  date  of  the  deformation  of  the  Mariposa  beds  must  yet  be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 
If,  aa  argued  by  Mr  Becker,  later  by  Mr  Fairbanks,  and  finally  by  Messrs  Turner  and  LindKron, 
vIh)  have  mapped  the  region,  the  Mariposa  l^eds  are  unconformably  beneath  the  Chico,  their 
•{•^formation  would  appear  to  have  antedated  the  deposition  of  the  ShastH-(.'hico  series,  for  in  the 
ernup  of  strata  ineludinK  the  Mariposa,  Knoxville,  Horsetown  and  Ohicobeds  the  argument  for 
^^iioal  and  stratigraphic  continuity  is  weakest  between  the  Mariposa  and  Knoxville  beds.  The 
fmnal  relation  of  the  Mariposa  and  Knoxville  l>eds,  however,  is  so  close,  according  to  Mr  Becker, 
ivi  not  to  admit  of  a  great  physical  break  between  them.  If  one  exists  it  is  possibly  local  and  of 
limited  extent.  This  might  still  be  in  accord  with  the  facts  observed  in  northern  California  and 
♦Oregon,  where  no  break  has  yet  been  observed  within  the  iluc«^-bearing  rocks. 

Numerous  observers  have  called  attention  to  the  great  mountain-forming  epoch  about  the  close 
of  the  Miocene.  During  that  revolution  the  Klamath  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  were 
ra<)dified  to  a  Urge  extent.  The  geologic  history  referred  to  in  this  paper  wholly  precedes  that 
disturbance. 
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nous,  and  it  follows  that  the  Shasta-Chico  series  is  the  result  of  contin- 
uous sedimentation. 

The  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  Shasta-Chico  series  and  the 
composition  of  those  in  contact  with  the  older  rocks,  on  which  they  rest 
unconformably,  shows  that  during  their  deposition  the  northern  parte 
of  California  and  Oregon  were  gradually  subsiding  and  the  sea  trans- 
gressing. 

In  Oregon  the  Tejon  rests  upon  the  Shasta-Chico  series  unconformably, 
and  the  i)aleontologic  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  show  that  there 
is  a  faunal  break  in  that  region  between  the  Chico  and  the  Tejon. 

At  the  close  of  the  Taylorville  Jurassic  there  was  an  upheaval,  by 
which  the  Klamath  mountains  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  were  outlined  and  the  land  extended  far  northwestward  into 
the  Pacific. 

This  upheaval  was  followed  after  a  considerable  interval  by  a  sub- 
sidence, which  brought  in  Aucella  from  the  northwest  and  inaugurated 
the  Shasta-Chico  series. 

In  northern  California  and  Oregon  the  subsidence  continued  through- 
out that  series,  unless  interrupted  between  the  Mariposa  and  Knoxville 
epochs,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  another  mountain-forming 
upheaval,  which  forced  the  sea  far  to  the  westward  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Tejon. 

U.  S.  Ge()U)gical  Survey, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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The  Areas  under  Consideration. 

Gas-producing  Area, — In  that  part  of  Ontario  lying  south  and  west  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Toronto  to  CoUingwood,  operations  in  search  of  gas  and 
petroleum  have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  They  have  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  two  gas-producing  areas  of  considerable  extent, 
viz,  that  in  Essex  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingsville  and  Ruthven,and 
that  in  Welland  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sherkston.  Nor  are  the 
wells  of  those  two  fields  the  only  producing  ones,  for  many  isolated  bor- 
ings, such  as  those  at  Cayuga,  Dunnville  and  Mimico,  afford  no  incon- 
siderable flows. 

Oil-producing  Area. — Petroleum  has  unfortunately  been  found  in  com- 
mercial quantities  in  ])nt  one  county,  that  of  Lambton,  where  there  are 
two  distinct  pools,  known  as  the  Oil  Springs  and  Petrolea  fields.  These 
pools  have  been  drawn  upon  continuously  since  1862,  when  the  first 
flowing  well  was  struck,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  upper  vein."  Fol- 
lowing closely  upon  this  discovery  were  more  extended  operations,  which 
•  brought  to  light  the  present  oil  horizon,  known  as  the  "  lower  vein."  The 
upper  vein  having  long  been  exhausted,  the  source  of  supply  has  for 
years  been  in  the  lower,  wherein  wells  affording  as  much  as  7,500  barrels 
per  day  have  been  sunk. 

Authorities  indicated. — As  I  wish  to  treat  more  of  the  geologic  than 
the  historical  side  of  the  question,  I  will  follow  out  the  title  of  my  paper, 
but  before  doing  so  cannot  do  better  than  refer  those  interested  in  the 
oil  industry  in  Ontario  to  Dr  Robert  Bell's  paper  on  "  llie  Petroleum 
Field  of  Ontario,"  published  in  volume  v.  Transactions  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  and  to  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Statistics  and  Mines, 
part  S,  Annual  Report  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  volume  iv,  1888-89. 

Geologic  Section  of  the  Areas. — There  is  in  that  i)art  of  the  prorince 
under  consideration  a  series  of  rocks,  lying  in  almost  undisturlwd  i)Osi- 
tion,  ranging  from  the  Trenton  to  the  Portage  fonnation,  with  an  ap]>rox- 
imate  total  thickness  of  4, 100  feet,  jvs  follows : 


Devonian 


Silurian 


Cambro-Silurian . . . « 
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feel.  ""*  *"/*^^* 

"  Portage  and  Chemung 25-200  100 

J  Hamilton,  about 350  350 

1  Corniferous , 160-  300  230 

t  Oriskany &-     25  15 

fcfurd^"''"'"'^}  300-1,000  650 

Guelph 140-   160  150 

Niagara 100-   130  115 

Clinton 30-   150  90 

Me<lina 600-  800  700 

r  Hudson  River 500-  900  700 

Utica 300-  400  350 


iBlLtRiver} ^00-  750        ^5 

Total 4, 1 25 


The  geologic  Formations  involved. 

Detailed  Description  essential. — To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  paper 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  describe,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  various  formations 
in  descending  order. 

Portage, — The  Portage  in  Ontario  consists  of  a  series  of  fissile  black 
bituminous  shales  and  is  developed  almost  altogether  in  the  county  of 
Ijarabton,  where  it  acquires,  according  to  Dr  T.  yterry  Hunt,  a  thickness 
of  213  feet,  as  shown  in  a  boring  made  at  Corunna  *  These  shales  in  a 
well  bored  at  Sarnia  show  a  thickness  of  80  feet,  and  again,  in  a  well 
sunk  on  lot  12,  concession  10,  Bosanquet  township,  they  are  seen  to  have 
a  total  thickness  of  95  feet.  In  both  of  these  instances  it  lies  immedi- 
ately over  the  upper  shale  bed  of  the  Hamilton  formation,  the  upper 
limestone  bed  of  which,  found  at  Petrolea  and  elsewhere,  is  wanting.  In 
the  township  of  Dawn,  and  again  east  of  Oil  Springs,  70  feet  of  black 
shales  are  found.  In  this  instance  they  rest  upon  the  ui)per  limestone 
of  the  Hamilton.  In  a  syncline  lying  between  Petrolea  and  Oil  Springs, 
and  separating  the  two  fields,  40  feet  of  black  shales  are  found  in  a  well 
drilled  on  Fox  creek,  the  elevation  of  which  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  Oil  Springs.  These  shales  in  no  instance  afibrd  oil,  but  are  prob- 
ably the  source  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  shale  gas  found  in  the 
overlying  gravel  and  sand. 

Hamilton. — The  wells  in  Petrolea  and  Oil  Springs  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  drilled  in  Lambton  county  show  that  the  black  shales  of  the 

^  Report  of  Progress,  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1866,  p.  247. 
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Portage  group  immediately  overlie  a  limestone  bed  which  constitutes  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  Hamilton  formation.  This  series  of  rocks  consists 
of  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and  gray  shales  (known  locally  as  "  soap- 
stone  ")  and  has  a  thickness,  according  to  a  drilling  made  at  Kingstone's 
mills,  I^mbton  county,  of  396  feet.  Dr  Hunt*  speaks  of  this  well  as 
being  important  in  showing  the  thickness  in  Ontario  of  the  middle  and 
upper  Devonian,  which,  if  we  add  to  the  396  feet  found  here  the  213 
feet  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Portage  found  at  Corunna,  is  609  feet. 
The  record  of  the  well  at  Kingstone's  mills  is  as  follows: 

Clay 14  feet. 

Black  shale 50  feet,  Portage. 

Shales,  soft,  and  limestono 30()  feet,  Hamilton. 

Limestone,  hard 44  feet,  Corniferous. 

At  Petrolea  the  Hamilton  is  only  296  feet  thick,  as  follows: 

Limestone  ('*  upper  lime  ") 40  feet. 

Shale  (" upiier  soapstone") 130    " 

Limestone  ("middle  lime") 15    " 

Shale  (''lower  soapstone") .^ 43    " 

Limestone  ("lower  lime") 68    " 

At  Oil  Springs,  8  miles  southward,  the  formation  shows  evidence  of 
having  thinned  out,  the  thickness  there  being  only  240  feet  according  to 
the  following  record  of  many  wells  drilled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  field : 

Limestone  ("  upper  lime  ") 35  feet 

Shale  (" upper  soapstone ") 101    " 

Limestone  ("  middle  lime  ") 27    " 

Shale  ("  lower  soapstone  ") 17    " 

Limestone  ("  lower  lime  ") about    60    " 

Corniferous, — ^Underlying  the  so-called  lower  lime  of  the  Hamilton  is  a 
series  of  bituminous  limestones  constituting  the  Coniiferous  formation— 
the  source  of  the  oil  of  Lambton  county.  Ilegarding  the  distribution  of 
this  formation  in  Ontario,  the  following  description  is  given :  f 

"The  surface  occupied  ])y  ihis  fonnation  in  western  Canada  is  proUibly  between 
6,000  and  7,000  square  miles.  A  great  i)art  of  this,  however,  is  deeply  covered  with 
drift,  so  that  the  exposures)  are  comparatively  few.  To  the  eastwani  this  forma- 
tion is  bounded  by  the  outcrops  alrwidy  assigned  to  the  underlying  strata,  the 
limits  of  which  in  many  parts  have  txs  yet  been  but  imi)erfectly  traced.  The  whole 
of  the  province  to  the  west  and  south  of  this  line  belongs  to  the  Corniferous  fonna- 


•  Report  of  Progress,  Gool.  Survey  of  Cunudiv,  1866,  p.  261. 
t  Geology  of  Cauada,  1863,  p.  3G2. 
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tion,  with  the  exception  of  a  belt  of  higher  Devonian  rocks  which  crosses  the 
country  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Erie  and  divides  the  region  into  two  areas. 
These  newer  strata  occupy  a  saddle-shaped  depression  in  the  great  Cincinnati  anti- 
clinal, which  runs  nearly  e^ist  and  west  througli  the  peninsula,  while  the  course  of 
this  depression  or  synclinal  is  nearly  north  and  south  from  Plympton,  on  Lake 
Huron,  to  Orford,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  Ixjlt  of  higher  rocks  has  a  breadth  of  only 
alx)ut  twenty-five  miles  on  the  anticlinal  between  the  Thames  and  Sydenham 
rivem,  but  on  either  side  it  spreads  to  the  northeast  and  to  the  southwest  along  the 
shores  of  the  two  lake«." 

In  two  welLs,  those  of  London  and  the  "  Test  well,"  at  Petrolea,  the 
Corniferous  is  shown  to  have  an  approximate  thickness  of  about  200  feet, 
consisting  throughout  of  hard  gray  limestone.  In  all  wells  where  this 
formation  has  been  struck  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  of  uniform 
character  and  to  consist  of  white  or  grayish  limestones  holding  nodules 
and  layers  of  chert. 

Oriskany. — The  Oriskany  formation  is  but  slightly  developed  in  Ontario, 
being  entirely  wanting  in  most  of  the  wells  sunk  to  or  beneath  its  horizon ; 
again,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  drillers,  its  presence  may  not  have 
been  noted.  In  the  townships  of  Oneida  and  north  Cayuga,  in  Haldi- 
mand  county,  it  is  exposed  and  forms  beds  of  sandstone  aggregating  at 
the  most  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness.  In  many  of  the  records  obtained 
from  drillers  mention  is  made  of  a  sandstone  at  about  the  summit  of  the 
Onondaga,  but  in  most  cases  close  inquiry  has  proven  these  statements 
to  be  fallible,  the  so-called  sandstone  being  generally  a  granular  dolomite. 
However,  in  two  wells  at  least  there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  sandstone 
occurring  at  a  point  near  the  position  occupied  by  the  Oriskany.  One 
of  these  was  a  well  drilled  at  Dresden,  Camden  township,  Kent  county, 
wherein  the  following  record  was  met  with,  according  to  the  driller: 

SnrfiuK  deposits 43  feet. 

Shale,  black 180    " 

Limestone 12    " 

Shale  ("  soapstone  ") 172    " 

Limestone 73    " 

iSandstone 44    " 

Again,  in  a  well  sunk  near  Dresden,  on  lot  3,  concession  2,  Camden 
townshi]),  the  following  section  was,  according  to  the  driller,  obtained  : 

Surface  deposits 60  feet. 

Shale,  black  20    " 

Limestone 30    " 

Shale  (" soapstone") 204    " 

Limestone 117    " 

Sandstone 46    " 
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Onoiulaga  and  Lmoer  Helflerberg. — Beneath  the  Oriskany,  when  present, 
and  usually  directly  underneath  the  Corniferous  limestone,  is  a  lonp 
series  of  limestones,  dolomites,  marls,  shales,  gypsum,  and  salt  constitut- 
ing; the  Onondaga,  which  for  convenience  can  be  made  to  include  the 
Ix)wer  Helderberg.  This  formation  acquires  a  thickness,  in  the  salt 
region  of  Huron  county,  of  at  least  1,500  feet,  according  to  the  following 
very  accurate  record  made  by  Dr  T.  Sterry  Hunt*  of  a  well  sunk  at 
Goderich  by  Mr  Henry  Attrill,  of  that  place : 

Feet.    Ineha. 

Surface  deposits 78  9 

Dolomite,  with  thin  limestone  layers 278  3 

Limestone,  with  corals,  chert  and  beds  of  dolomite 276  0 

Dolomite,  with  seams  of  gypsum 243  0 

Variegated  marls,  witli  beils  of  dolomite 121  0 

Rock-salt,  first  l)ed 30  11 

Dolomite,  with  marls  toward  the  base 32  1 

Rock-salt,  second  bed 25  4 

Dolomite 6  10 

Rock-salt,  third  bed 34  10 

Marls,  with  dolomite  and  anhydrite 80  7 

Rock-salt,  fourth  bed 15  5 

Dolomite  and  anhydrite 7  0 

Rock-salt,  fifth  bed 13  6 

Marls,  soft,  with  anhydrite 135  6 

Rock-salt,  sixth  bed 6  0 

.  Marls,  soft,  with  dolomite  and  anhydrite 132  0 

Total  depth 1,517     0 

As  to  what  is  the  greatest  actual  thickness  of  the  formation  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  as  data  regarding  its  lower  measures  are  wanting.  In 
none  of  the  records  obtained  has  there  been  definitely  noted  the  red  and 
greenish  shales  indicative  of  the  base  of  the  formation  in  New  York  state. 
According  to  the  records  of  wells  sunk  for  gas  in  Bertie  township,  Wel- 
land  county,  it  has  there  a  total  thickness  of  390  feet,  consisting  of  gray 
and  drab  dolomites,  black  shale  and  gypsum,  and  in  a  well  at  Petrolea 
it  was  found  to  be  905  or  more  feet  thick,  as  follows: 

Limestone,  hard,  white 500  feet. 

Gypsum 80    ** 

Salt  and  shale 105    " 

Gypsum 80    " 

Salt  and  shale 140    " 

The  formation  may  be  thicker,  as  drilling  ceased  in  the  salt  and  shale. 

♦  Report  of  Progress,  Gool.  Survey  of  Canada,  1876-  77. 
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Gvdph. — Underneath  the  Onondaga  is  met  with,  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  province,  a  series  of  yellowish  to  brown  and  in  places 
bituminous  dolomites,  having  a  probable  thickness  of  not  more  than  160 
feet  and  known  as  the  Guelph  formation.  These  beds  have  been  pierced 
in  many  wells  in  Ontario,  but  eflforts  to  obtain  from  drillers  definite  in- 
formation as  to  their  thickness  and  character  have  been  useless,  nor  has 
it  been  found  possible  to  draw  any  distinction,  in  records  of  wells  so  far 
obtained,  between  the  dolomites  of  this  formation  and  the  gray  dolomite 
of  the  Niagara,  which  immediately  Underlies  it.  In  the  wells  of  the  Bertie 
township,  Welland  county,  gas  field  are  found  about  240  feet  of  dolomites 
of  Guelph  and  Niagara  age,  and  in  number  1  well  sunk  by  the  Port 
Colbome  Natural  Gas  Light  and  Fuel  company  in  Humberstone  town- 
ship, Welland  county,  there  are  found,  according  to  the  driller,  30  feet 
of  shaly  dolomite  and  188  feet  of  brown  dolomite,  with  dark-blue  shales 
toward  the  bottom.  In  the  town  of  Paris  a  well  was  sunk  in  which  99 
feet  of  Guelph  dolomite  was  found  immediately  underlying  the  Onon- 
daga. The  boring  was  not  continued  beyond  this  depth,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  thickness  the  formation  attained  at  this  point. 

Niagara. — The  Niagara  formation,  the  upper  beds  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  dolomites,  as  stated  above,  has  a  probable  thickness  in  Welland 
county  of  about  140  feet,  made  up  of  gray  dolomites  reposing  upon  about 
•50  feet  of  dark  shale.  It  extends  throughout  the  province  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Cabotshead,  where,  according  to  the  Geology  of 
Canada,  18G3,  it  would  have  a  thickness  of  about  450  feet,  and  is  com- 
l^oaed  of  a  whitish  subcrystalline  limestone.  On  the  Welland  canal,  near 
Thorold,  is  seen  the  following  section  in  ascending  order:* 

Bluish-black  bituminous  shale 55  feet. 

Bluish-gray  argillaceous  limestone 8    " 

Dark  bluish  bituminous  limestone 8    " 

Light  and  dark-gray  magncsian  limestone 26    " 

Blaish  bituminous  limestone 7    " 


Total 104 


« 


This  section  does  not  include  two  10-foot  beds  of  bluish-gray  magne- 
sian  limestone  which  may  be  of  Clinton  age,  though  toward  their  summit 
holding  two  species  of  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Niagara  series  in  New 
York,  nor  does  it  reach  the  summit  of  the  formation.  In  Essex  county 
the  beds  met  with  in  the  various  wells  sunk  near  Kingsville  and  Ruth- 
ven  at  a  depth  of  from  1 ,000  to  1,100  feet  consist  of  a  light  yellowish-gray 
vesicular  dolomite  which  is  probably  of  Niagara  age.  It  is  from  this 
dolomite  that  the  large  flows  of  gas  have  been  obtained. 

♦Geology  of  Canada,  18G3,  p.  322. 
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Clinton. — The  Clinton,  on  entering  Canada  through  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula, consists  of  a  band  of  green  shale  24  feet  thick  underlying  18  feet  of 
limestone,  though  in  the  wells  of  the  Provincial  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel 
company  in  Bertie  township  the  shales  are  apparently  entirely  wanting, 
the  formation  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  30  feet  of  white  crystalline  dolomite, 
which  is.  grayish  toward  the  base.  In  number  1  well  of  the  Port  Col- 
borne  company  there  were  found  beneath  the  dark  shales,  indicative  of 
the  base  of  the  Niagara,  72  feet  of  marls  and  dolomites,  which  are  in  all 
probability  attributable  to  the  Clinton.  The  formation  appears  to  thicken 
toward  the  northwest,  gradually  diminishing  again,  as  proved  by  the  ex- 
posure which  trends  to  the  north  from  Hamilton  toward  CoUingwood,  ta 
little  south  of  which  it  takes  a  sweep  to  the  westward.  In  Wentworth 
county,  in  the  township  of  Flamborough  West,  the  Clinton  is  seen  to  re>t 
upon  about  8  feet  of  whitish  sandstone,  constituting  the  "  gray  band," 
which  is  apparently  missing  in  Welland  county,  but  on  the  northern 
extension  of  the  formation  proves  a  very  conspicuous  feature,  forming  a 
terrace  upon  which  the  shale  and  limestone  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Clinton  occur.  In  the  many  records  of  wells  drilled  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  evidence  is  wanting  to  estimate  the  thickness  or  charact'Cr  of 
the  Clinton,  though  in  one,  that  of  a  boring  at  Waterloo,  there  were  said 
to  have  been  found  114  feet  of  blue  shale  lying  immediately  above  red 
shale  undoubtedly  of  Medina  age.  In  all  probability  there  have  been 
included  in  this  114  feet  the  dark  shales  of  the  Niagara. 

Medina. — Following  immediately  upon  the  Clinton  and,  where  present, 
the  sandstone  of  the  gray  band  is  a  great  thickness  of  red  and  white 
sandstones  and  red  and  green  shales  which  constitute  the  Medina.  This 
formation  has  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  gradually 
diminishing  toward  the  north,  where,  at  Cape  Commodore,  in  Grey 
county,  there  are  seen  beneath  the  Clinton  limestone  109  feet  of  red  and 
green  shales  resting  upon  strata  of  the  Hudson  River  formation.  In 
number  1  well,  drilled  in  Port  Colborne  by  the  Port  Colborne  company, 
the  measures  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  770  feet  were — 

Red  sliale,  ^nth  thin  ])and8  of  white  sandstone 50  feet. 

Red  and  white  sandstone 53    " 

Soft  red  shale,  with  bands  of  gray  and  green GG7    " 

Total 770    " 

Drilling  ceased  at  this  point  at  a  distance  of  at  least  200  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  formation,  as  in  a  well  on  lot  6,  concession  15  of  Bertie  town- 
shij),  there  were  found  1,000  feet  of  strata  attributable  to  the  Medina. 
The  best  record  of  the  up])er  beds  of  the  formation  is  tliat  of  the  bottom 
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of  number  1  well,  drilled  by  the  Provincial  company,  on  lot  35,  conces- 
sion 3,  Bertie  township,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

Red  sandstone 55  feet. 

Red  shale 10    " 

Blue  shale 5    " 

White  sandstone 5    " 

Blue  shale 20    " 

White  sandstone  ("  gas-rock  ") 16    " 

Total Ill    " 

Throughout  the  gas-fields  of  Bertie  and  Humberstone  townships  this 
section  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation  appears  to  be  quite  constant, 
only  very  slight  variations  being  noted.  The  most  marked  is  that  in 
number  9  well,  drilled  by  the  same  company,  and  wherein  was  found — 

Red  sandstone 55  feet. 

Red  shale 10    " 

Blue  shale '. 5    " 

White  sandstone 20    " 

Blue  shale 12    " 

Total 102    " 

The  second  white  sandstone  bed  beneath  was  penetrated  only  four  feet. 

In  a  well  sunk  on  lot  11,  concession  7,  Barton  township,  Wentworth 
county,  and  about  forty  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  above-mentioned, 
there  were  found  595  feet  of  red  shale,  with  bluish  bands,  lying  imme- 
diately above  the  bluish  shales  of  the  Hudson  River.  Again,  a  few 
miles  northwest  of  this  place,  and  at  the  insane  asylum  in  Hamilton, 
there  were  said  to  have  been  found  634  feet  of  red  shale,  and  at  Dundas, 
three  miles  north  of  this,  in  a  well  sunk  in  the  valley  and  begun  in  the 
Medina,  there  were  found  400  feet  of  red  shale,  in  both  instances  resting 
upon  the  Hudson  River  shales.  To  go  back  to  the  eastward  again,  there 
were  found  in  a  well  at  Saint  Catharines  548  feet  of  red  shale.  This  does 
not,  however,  show  the  entire  thickness  of  the  measures,  which  in  a  well 
at  Thorold,  eight  miles  southward,  proved  to  be  930  feet  thick,  as  follows  : 

Red  sandstone 30  feet. 

Shale 57    " 

Gray  sandstone 30    " 

Red  shale 813    " 

Total 930    " 

XXXV— Bull.  Gkol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4, 1882. 
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Many  other  records  of  wells  bored  into  or  through  this  formation  are 
at  hand,  which  go  to  show  that  it  varies  locally  as  to  thickness,  yet  con- 
stantly diminishes  toward  the  north.  Of  the  formation  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  but  little  is  known,  as  west  of  Jjondon,  where  it  con- 
sists of  500  feet  of  red  shale,  it  has  not  been  reached  in  the  borings  thus 
far  put  down. 

Hudson  River, — The  Hudson  River,  which  is  next  met  with,  plays  a 
very  unimportant  part  in  the  geology  of  gas  and  oil  in  Ontario,  and  con- 
sists, in  that  part  of  the  province  under  consideration,  of  a  series  of  shaks 
and  limestones  immediately  underlying  the  red  and  frxeen  shales  of  the 
Medina.  Unfortunately  the  great  area  of  its  supposed  exposure  north  of 
Toronto  is  overlaid  with  drift,  but  where  the  exposures  are  to  be  seen 
they  consist,  as  in  the  township  of  Toronto,  Peel  county, "  of  a  series  of 
bluish-gray  argillaceous  shales  enclosing  bands  of  calcareous  sandstone 
sometimes  approaching  to  a  limestone  and  of  variable  thickness.''* 
These  sandstone  bands  are  slaty  in  places,  though  at  times  having  a  solid 
thickness  of  a  foot.  The  formation  has  been  reached  in  a  considerable 
number  of  wells — among  others,  those  at  Saint  Catharines,  Thorold, 
number  14  of  the  Provincial  company,  in  Bertie,  all  in  the  Niajrani 
peninsula;  Swansea  and  Mimico,  near  Toronto;  Toronto,  Haniilt4)n, 
Brantford  and  London,  where  it  was  penetrated  for  150  feet  and  found  to 
consist  of  limestone  and  shale.  In  the  wells  at  Swansea  and  Mimico 
there  were  found  440  and  493  feet  respectively  of  bluish-gray  shale. 
This  does  not  of  necessity  represent  the  total  thickness  of  the  formation 
at  these  i)oints,  as  boring  began  upon  it  immediately  beneath  the  surface 
deposits.  In  the  Thorold  well,  where  the  formation  was  met  with  at 
depth,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  7(X)  feet  of  blue  shale,  and  at  Saint 
Catharines  it  had  a  similar  character  and  thickness.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  the  various  borings  limestone  was  found,  though  on  account  of 
its  shaly  character  it  was  termed  shale  by  the  drillers. 

Utica, — The  Utica  formation,  upon  which  the  Hudson  river  rests,  is 
found,  wherever  met  with  in  drillings,  to  consist  of  a  series  of  dark-brown 
bituminous  shales,  becoming  in  places  bluish  toward  their  base,  ami 
having  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  4(X)  feet.  Of  its  exact  thickness  in  any 
well  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak,  on  account  of  the  similarity  between  its 
upper  members  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  Hudson  river. 

Trenton  and  Black  River. — Beneath  the  Utica  shales  there  is  met  with 
a  thick  series  of  bluish  limestones,  which  constitute  the  Trenton  forma- 
tion, including  also  the  Black  River.  This  series,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  Mecca  of  all  Ohio  drillers,  has  proved  itself,  in  Ontario,  to  be  com- 


*  Geology  of  ('nim<Jft,  1803,  p.  212. 
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paratively  barren  of  gas  or  oil.  Of  its  productive  properties,  however, 
more  will  be  said  later.  In  eastern  Ontario  it  covers  a  large  area,  but 
west  of  Toronto  and  CoUingwood  the  series  is  overlaid  by  the  Utica  an  I 
newer  formations,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
CoUingwood,  where  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  bluish  limestone,  having  a 
slight  dip  to  the  southwest.  In  the  few  wells  wherein  it  has  been  reached 
the  character  of  the  rocks  is  apparently  unchanged,  though  its  thickness 
varies  considerably.  For  instance,  at  Whitby,  east  of  Toronto,  it  has  a 
thickness  of  600  feet ;  at  Toronto,  585  feet ;  Swansea,  602  feet ;  CoUing- 
wood, 553  feet,  and  Saint  Catharines,  667  feet,  in  all  of  which  places  the 
formation  was  entirely  traversed,  the  drillings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well  at  Saint  Catharines,  ceasing  on  the  striking  of  the  Archean  rocks 
immediately  beneath.  In  the  case  of  the  boring  at  Saint  Catharines  the 
drill  penetrated  27  feet  of  white  quartzose  sandstone,  which  may  be  Pa- 
leozoic or  belong  to  the  arkose  beds. 


Geologic  Horizons  in  Ontario  yielding  Gas  and  Oil. 
oil  wells  in  the  corniferous  limestose. 

A(je  and  Depth. — Of  the  occurrence  of  petroleum  in  Ontario  l)ut  little 
can  be  said.  In  Lambton  county,  where  it  has  been  produced  for  30 
years,  it  is  found  in  the  Corniferous  limestone  at  a  depth  of  about  475 
feet,  the  record  of  a  well  bored  near  the  Imperial  refinery,  Petroleaj 
l>eing  as  follows : 

F^iaiion,  Strata.  '^^/^  *" 

Surface  deposits 104 

Limestone 40 

Shale 130 

Limestone 15 

Shale 43 

Limestone 68 

t  Limestone,  soft , 40 

i  Limestone,  gray,  oil  rock 25 


Hamilton 


Corniferous 


Depth 4fi5 


Annual  OutjnU  of  OIL — Some  3,00t)  wells  are  now  producing  and  afford 
ahout  800,000  barrels  per  annum,  making  the  avertage  daily  production 
a})out  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  per  well.  The  oil  is  dark-colored  and  of 
from  31°  to  35°  Baume  in  gravity;  nor  is  it  an  oil  that  can  be  easily 
refined,  on  account  of  the  considerable  proportion  of^sulphur  it  contains 
in  a  form  as  yet  undetermined. 
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Chemical  Composition  of  the  Oil, — According  to  returns  received  from 
the  refineries  for  the  year  1889  it  has  a  commercial  content  of— 

Benzine  and  naphtha 1.6  per  cent 

Illuminating  oil 38.7        « 

Parafline,  gas  and  other  oils  and  wax 25.3        " 

Waste  (coke,  tar  and  heavy  residuum) 34.4        " 

100.0 

The  ComiferoxLS  'petroliferous  over  a  xoide  Area, — While  the  CJorniferous  af- 
fords commercial  quantities  of  oil  only  in  Lambton  county,  explorations 
have  proved  it  to  be  petroliferous  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  including 
the  northern  part  of  Kent,  the  eastern  part  of  Middlesex,  and  southern 
part  of  Oxford.  In  the  county  of  Essex  oil  has  been  found  at  two  points, 
presumably  in  the  Niagara  or  upper  strata  of  the  Clinton.  At  Comber, 
in  this  county,  small  quantities  of  heavy  black  oil  were  found  in  a  hard 
limestone  at  1,270  feet,  and  again  at  Walker's  well  number  2,  on  lot  8, 
concession  6,  Colchester  township,  oil  similar  in  appearance  and  gravity 
was  found  at  1,000  feet  in  a  brownish  limestone.  This  well  is  said  to 
have  pumped  five  barrels  per  day. 

THE  MEDINA  AS  AN  OIL-PRODUCER. 

The  only  other  formation  wherein  oil  has  been  struck  is  the  Medina, 
in  which,  in  Humberstone  township,  Welland.  county,  it  has  been  noted 
in  two  wells.  These  are  on  lot^  11  and  12,  concession  3,  and  are  said  to 
have  flowed  four  and  two  barrels  each  per  day  respectively.*  The  oil 
occurs  in  the  second  white  sandstone  bed,  about  100  feet  beneath  the 
summit  of  the  formation.  The  oil  is  of  light  claret  color,  of  about  45° 
Baume  gravity,  and  is  apparently  free  from  sulphur.  Further  work  in 
search  of  this  oil  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

OAS'BEARING  HORIZONS:  CLINTON,  MEDINA  AND  OTHERS. 

Localities  indicated, — Gas  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  two  horizons 
only,  viz,  one,  which  is  still  doubtliil  though  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Clinton,  in  Essex  county;  and  in  the  Medina,  in  Welland.  In  the 
former  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ruthven,  Gosfield  township,  there  have 
been  sunk  several  wells,  in  three  of  which  were  found  large  quantities  of 
gas,  in  each  case  emanating  from  a  gray  vesicular  dolomite  at  a  deptli 
of  about  1,000  feet. 

Depth  at  which  Gas  is  found. — In  Welland  county,  wherein  the  gas  field 
covers  a  much  greater  area  than  that  of  P^ssex,  the  gas  is  found  almost 
entirely  in  the  M(?dina  sandstone,  about  100  feet  below  the  summit  of 
the  formation  and  at  a  dei)th  of  about  830  feet.    The  record  of  number  1 
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well,  drilled  on  lot  35,  concession  3,  Bertie  township,  by  the  Provincial 
Natural  Gas  and  Fuel  company,  is  a  follows : 

Fiormaiion.  Strata. 

Surface  deposits 

(^)rniferoufi Dark-gray  limestone 

( hiondaga Gray  and  drab  dolomites,  black  ehales  and  gypsum . 

Guelpii  and  Niagara. . .  Gray  dolomite 

Niagara Black  shale 

Clinton * White  crystalline  dolomite,  gray  toward  bottom. . 

'  Red  sandstone 

Red  shale 

Blue  shale 

White  sandstone 

Blue  shale 

I  White  sandstone  ("  gaa-rock  ") 


MiNlina, 


ThiekneM 
in  feet. 

2 
23 

390 

240 

50 

30 

55 

10 

o 

5 

20 

16 


Total 


846 


Records  of  twenty-eight  WeUs. — In  the  above  well  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day  were  struck  at  a  depth  of  836  feet,  or  six  feet  in  the  second 
white  sandstone  bed.  This  company  have  drilled  some  thirty  wells,  the 
records  of  which  do  not  differ  materially  from  that  given  above,  though 
capacity  varies  greatly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


Number  of  tfu 
vfeU. 


1. 

^  ■ 

3. 

4. 


Cubic  feet  per 
day. 

.  2,050,000 
375,000 
600,000 

.  2,200,000 


5 8,500,000 

6 70,000 

7 3,000,000 

8 47,000 

9 3,500,000 

10 4,500,000 

11 300,000 

12 5,500,000 

13 300,000 

14 5,000 


Number  of  the 
well. 


Cubic  feet  per 
day. 


ay. 
15 50,000 

16 12,500,000 

17 2,500,000 

18 2,000,000 

19 1,500,000 

20 300,000 

21 None. 

22 2,600,000 

30,000 
500,000 


23. 
25. 


26 2,750,000 

27 None. 

28 Limited. 


Gas-hearing  Bed  of  the  Medina. — In  all  of  these  wells,  with  the  excej)tion 
of  number  22,  the  entire  flow  was  obtained  from  the  second  white  sand- 
stone  bed  of  the  Medina;  nor  are  these  the  only  wells  producing  large 
quantities  of  gas  from  that  horizon,  as  shown  below. 

Daily  Capacity  of  some  of  the  Wells. — The  largest  gas  well  is  that  known 
as  Coste  number  1,  drilled  by  the  Ontario  Natural  Gas  company  on  lot 
7,  concession  1,  of  Gosfield,  and  carried  to  a  depth  of  1,021  feet,  wherein 
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at  1,017  feet  a  flow  of  gas  equal  to  10,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  was 
found.  Another  was  drilled  by  the  Citizens'  Gas,  Oil  and  Piping  com- 
pany of  Kingsville  on  the  road  allowance  about  55  yards  west  of  the 
above-mentioned  well,  and  afforded  7,000,000  feet  jier  day,  from  a  rock 
similar  in  character  and  depth  to  that  in  Coste  number  1.  On  lot  7, 
concession  1,  of  Gosfield,  the  Citizens'  company  again  drilled  and  found 
gas  to  the  extent  of  2,500,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  I  underatand  that 
the  Ontario  company  have  been  quite  successful  in  a  boring  made 
southeast  of  their  Coste  number  1,  having  oVjtained  there  a  heavy  flow, 
estimated  at  7,000,000  feet  per  day.  All  efforts  to  find  gas  north  and 
northwest  of  this  group  of  wells  have  been  futile,  the  beds  being  found 
to  be  flooded  with  salt  water. 

Other  Localities. — Among  other  lesser  producers  may  be  mentioned 
Carrolls,  in  Humberstone  township,  which  afforded  1,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  day.  At  Cayuga,  in  Haldimand  county,  west  of  Welland,  a  consid- 
erable flow  was  found  in  the  Medina  as  well  as  at  Dunnville,  about  mid- 
way between  Port  Colborne  and  Cayuga.  In  wells  bored  to  or  through 
the  Medina  north  and  northwest  of  Welland,  and  the  wells  mentioned 
above,  the  formation  has  been  found  to  be  practically  barren  of  gas,  the 
only  boring  wherein  it  was  noted  being  at  Beeton,  where  in  a  soft  sand- 
stone just  beneath  the  surface  deposits  a  small  quantity  occurred. 

The  Clinton  as  a  Gas-producer. — The  Clinton  in  a  small  number  of  wells 
has  afforded  large  quantities  of  gas,  the  most  marked  instances  being 
those  in  Welland  county,  known  as  Near's,  Reebe's  and  Hopkins'  num- 
ber 2,  each  of  which  produced  400,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  the  Mu- 
tual company's  well,  \Yhich  produced  1.500,000  cubic  feet.  These  wells 
are  all  in  that  district  wherein  the  Medina  is  so  productive,  a  fact  that 
rather  tends  to  suggest  that  the  gas  is  adventitious.  Outside  of  this 
county  the  Clinton  has  not  as  yet  produced  a  single  cubic  foot  of  gas. 
Exception  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  this  statement  if  it  be  proved  that 
the  productive  horizon  in  Essex  county  is  in  that  formation. 

The  Niagara  as  a  Gas-producer. — In  Welland  county  the  Niagara  also 
is  a  large  producer  of  gas,  well  number  22  of  the  Provincial  company 
affording  1,850,000  cubic  feet  per  day  from  the  limestones  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  while  in  a  well  sunk  a  few  miles  north  of  this,  at 
Niagara  Falls  South,  a  flow  of  50,000  cubic  feet  was  obtained  in  the  shales 
beneath  the  limestone. 

OTHER  GAS-BEARINO  FORMATIONS. 

There  now  remain  to  be  spoken  of  only  three  formations  which  have 
aff()rdcd  gas,  though  only  jis  yet  in  small  quantities.  They  are  the 
Onondaga,  the  Trenton,  and  a  sandstone  of  age  anterior  to  the  latter. 
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The  Onondaga  as  a  Gas-producei\ — The  occurrence  of  gap  in  the  Onon- 
daga, even  in  the  small  quantities  noted,  is  unique.  At  Blyth,  Huron 
county,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  number  of  wells  bored  in  the 
salt  region,  a  well  was  drilled  which  afforded,  according  to  the  driller, 
the  following  record : 

Surface  deposits 104  feet. 

Limestone 300  " 

(?)  34<)  " 

"Blackshale" 100  " 

"Hard rock" 170  ** 

Shale 105  " 

Roc-k-salt 90  " 

Total 1,215    " 

In  the  black  shales  considerable  quantities  of  gas  were  obtained,  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

Tke  Trenton  as  a  Gas-prodacer. — The  Trenton  formation  has  not  as  yet 
afforded  any  considerable  quantities  of  gas,  though  pierced  at  many  points, 
the  most  westerly  being  Stratford,  where  it  was  found  at  2,360  feet  and 
penetrated  for  24  feet,  where  a  heavy  flow  of  salt  water  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  work.  Coming  eastward,  the  point  M'here  it  was  next  struck 
was  on  lot  16,  concession  15,  Brantford  township,  Brant  county,  where 
it  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  1,950  feet  and  a  small  quantity  only  of  gas 
obtiiined  at  its  summit.  At  Dundas,  near  Hamilton,  in  Wentworth 
county,  it  was  struck  at  1,430  feet  and  found  to  be  barren.  Again,  at 
Tliorold,  Welland  county,  about  40  miles  east  of  Hamilton,  the  Trenton 
was  struck  at  1,905  feet  and  penetrated  for  525  feet,  where  a  very  small 
flow  of  gas  was  noted.  About  8  miles  north  of  this,  at  Saint  Catharines, 
it  was  again  reached,  being  struck  at  1,506  feet  and  found  to  be  barren, 
although  the  entire  formation  was  traversed.  Again  east  of  Thorold  and 
on  lot  6,  concession  15,  of  Bertie  township,  it  was  struck  at  2,525  feet  in 
well  number  14  of  the  Provincial  company,  wherein  it  was  traversed  for 
195  feet  without  affording  gas.  The  foregoing  three  wells  are  the  only 
ones  in  which  the  Trenton  was  reached  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  On  the 
northern  side,  however,  it  hiis  been  met  with  in  all  wells  drilled  close  to 
the  lake  shore.  In  Toronto  several  wells  were  sunk,  operations  com- 
mencing upon  the  Hudson  River  formation  and  the  drilling  continued 
deep  into  or  through  the  Trenton  without  finding  gas;  but  at  Mimico, 
about  8  miles  west,  three  wells  have  afforded  small  quantities,  the  great- 
est flow  being  about  50,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  In  and  around  Colling- 
>vood  several  wells.,  beginning  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation  and 
continued  to  its  base,  afforded  small  flows,  the  greatest  being  about  6,000 
cubic  feet  per  day. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  Ontario  the  Trenton  as  a  large  producer 
has  proved  so  far  anything  but  successful.  P^ven  at  Dundas,  on  the 
crown  of  the  Dundas  anticlinal,  no  gas  was  found.  There,  however,  re- 
mains in  the  western  and  southwestern  portion  of  the  province  a  large 
area  as  yet  untouched,  wherein  it  may  afford  large  quantities  and  prove 
of  as  great  value  as  it  has  further  southward,  in  Ohio. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  position  of  the  Trenton  in  southwest- 
ern Ontario  in  regard  to  tide  level. 


Local itv  of  well. 


Elevation 

of  well 

above  tide. 


Toronto,  Swansea 
Mimico 


Feel. 


347 
I  2S0 

Collingwood,  City. . . !  592 

^*  Delphi-I  600 

Dnndas About  300 

Saint  Catharines... .  297 


Thorold 

Provincial  company, 

niimbei  U 

Brantford 

Stratford 


517 

Al)out  620 

672 

1,185 


Elevation 

of 

summit  of 

Trenton. 

Feet. 
'—    296 

—  443 
Begun  on 

+     552 
— 1,130 

—  1,209 

—  1,388 


1,905 
1,278 
1,175 


1 
Thickness 

i        of 

Trenton. 

1 

Elevation 

of  baae 
of  Trenton. 

Gas  in  Tren- 
ton—cubic 
feet  per  day. 

1 

Feet. 
602 

Feel. 
—    898 
Not  reached. 

None. 
About  5,000 

Trenton . . 

-f      39 
Not  reached. 

"      5,000 
"      6,000 

....  do 

None. 

1            667 

— 1,876 
Not  reached. 

. . . .do 

None. 
Verv  small. 

None. 

. . . .do 

Very  small- 
None. 

. . . .do 

Unfortunately  no  analyses  or  close  examinations  have  as  yet  been 
made  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  that  i»art  of  the  province  under  con- 
sideration, tlie  only  analyses  available  being  those  of  specimens  from 
(piarrics  considerably  to  the  east  of  the  portion  where  it  is  under  cover. 

An  unitsnal  Occurrence  of  Gas. — A  rather  peculiar  occurrence  of  gas  is 
that  found  in  the  well  near  Saint  Catharines.  In  this  boring  a  yellow 
quartzose  sandstone  beneath  the  Trenton  limestone  was  penetrated  for 
seventy-seven  feet  and  afforded  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  insufficient  for 
commercial  purposes. 


Forthcoming  Publication  on  thk  Subject. 

In  clorsing,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  detailed 
descrii)tion  of  wells  bored  in  Ontario,  accompanied  by  maps  and  sections, 
is  now  in  press  and  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey.  In  this  will  be  found  a  more  or  less  complete  narrative  of  bor- 
ing operations  uj)  to  the  close  of  tlie  calendar  year  1890. 
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Earlier  History. 


The  Locality  indicated, — Operations  in  search  of  petroleum  have  been 
carried  on  in  a  desultory  manner  for  about  30  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gasp6  baflin,  Gasp6  county,  Quebec,  without  as  yet  any  economic  result. 
Tlie  presence  of  oil  at  depth  has,  however,  been  proved  through  the 
efforts  of  "  The  Petroleum  Trust,"  an  English  company,  which  has  been 
operating  on  the  southwest  side  of  Gasp6  bay,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
and  to  the  south  of  Gasp^  basin. 

The  Oil-bearing  Formation  described, — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gasp6 
peninsula  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  sandstones  resting  conformably 
ui)on  almost  as  great  a  thickness  of  limestones,  the  whole  being  of  lower 
Devonian  and  possibly  partly  Upper  Silurian  age.  According  to  Dr  R. 
W.  Ells,*  these  sandstones  have  a  thickness  of  about  3,000  feet,  while  the 

*  Report  of  Progresa,  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1880-82,  p.  5  D  D. 
XXXYI-BuLL.  Qbol.  8oc»  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892.  (241) 
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underlying  limestone  is  estimated  at  about  2,000  feet.  These  rocks  are 
largely  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Gaspe  bay,  where  they  form  a  series 
of  almost  parallel  anticlinals,  on  or  near  the  axes  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  exploratory  work  has  been  done. 

Dr  R.  W,  Ells,  in  the  report  cited  above,  speaks  of  these  anticlinals  as 
follows : 

"  The  rocks  of  the  series  have  a  considerable  development  on  the  several  rivere 
that  flow  into  Gasp^  bay,  where  they  lie  in  shallow  basins,  bounded  by  the  anti- 
clinals, which  bring  into  view  the  strata  of  the  lower  or  Gasp^  limestone  aeries. 
These  basins  are  at  least  four  in  number,  the  dividing  anticlinals  being  known  as 
the  Ilaldimand,  the  Tar  Point,  the  Point  Saint  Peter,  and  the  Perc^,  the  most 
southerly  yet  recognized.  On  the  south  side  they  rest  upon  rocks  of  the  Silurian 
system.  The  whole  fonnation  may  therefore  be  said  to  occupy  a  geosynclinal  basin, 
the  western  limit  of  which  has  not  yet  been  traced,  but  which  will  probably  lie 
found  to  be  continuous  with  the  basin  recognized  on  the  Cascapedia  river,  and 
thence  extending  to  the  Metapedia." 

Former  Knowledge  canceming  the  LoccUUy. — In  the  "  Geology  of  Canada," 
1863,  page  789,  the  following  mention  is  made  of  the  various  natural  oil 
springs  of  the  district.  This  includes  probably  all  that  was  known  of  the 
occurrence  of  oil  in  Gasp^  up  to  that  date : 

"At  the  oil  spring  at  Silver  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  York  river,  the  i>ctroleum 
ooaes  from  a  mass  of  sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale,  which  dips  southeastwardly 
at  an  angle  of  13°  and  is  nearly  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  crown  of  the  anticlinal. 
The  oil,  which  here  collects  in  pools  along  the  brook,  has  a  greenish  color  and  an 
aromatic  odor,  which  is  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  petroleum  of  western 
Canada.  From  a  boring  which  has  been  sunk  in  the  sandstone  to  a  depth  of  about 
200  feet  there  is  an  abundant  flow  of  water,  accompanied  with  a  little  gas  and  ver>' 
small  quantities  of  oil.  Farther  westward,  at  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  oil  was  ob8er\'ed  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  outcrop  of  the  lime- 
stone. Petroleum  is  met  with  at  Adams*  oil  spring,  in  the  rear  of  lot  B  of  York, 
nearly  two  miles  east  of  south  from  the  entrance  of  Gasp^  basin.  It  is  here  found 
in  small  quantities  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  near  by  is  a  layer  of 
thickened  petroleum,  mixed  with  mold,  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  A  mile  to  the  eastward,  at  Sandy  beach,  oil  is  said  to  occur,  and,  again, 
at  Ilaldimandtown,  where  it  rises  through  the  mud  on  the  shore.  These  three 
ocalitics  are  upon  the  sandstone  and  on  the  line  of  the  northern  anticlinal  which 
passes  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Silver  Brook  oil  spring.  Farther  to  the  southeast^ 
on  the  line  of  tlie  southern  anticlinal  and  al)outtwo  miles  west  of  Tar  Point,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  petmleum  found  there,  another  oil  spring  is  said  to  be 
found,  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  S(»al  cove.  On  the  south  side  of  the  I)oug- 
lastown  lagoon,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  oil  rises  in  small  quantities 
from  the  mud  on  the  beach.  A  well  has  here  l)een  bored  to  a  depth  of  125  feet  in 
the  sandstone,  which  dips  to  the  southwest  at  an  angle  of  10®,  but  traces  only  of 
oil  have  l)een  obtained.  Farther  to  the  westward  oil  is  said  to  occur  on  the  second 
fork  of  the  Douglastown  river.    Traces  of  it  have  also  been  observed  in  a  brook 
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near  Saint  George's  cove,  on  the  northeast  side  of  (iasp^  bay.  In  none  of  these 
Ux^litiea  do  the  springs  yield  any  large  quantities  of  oil,  nor  have  the  borings,  which 
have  been  made  in  two  places,  lieen  as  yet  successful.  The  above  indications  are, 
however,  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  existence  of  petroleum  over  a 
considerable  area  in  this  region,  some  part  of  which  may  perhaps  furnish  availa- 
ble quantities  of  this  material.'' 

Recent  Exploitation. 

History  of  later  Opei'ations  not  ftiUy  himcn. — Regarding  later  operations 
but  little  is  known,  as  owing  to  the  distance  from  our  usual  fields  of 
work  and  the  disinclination  of  operators  to  impart  information  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  closely  follow  actual  operations.  However,  this 
much  is  known,  that  oil  has  been  found  at  some  depth,  though  in  small 
({uantities. 

Notes  on  past  and  present  Investigaiions, — The  following  notes  are  gleaned 
from  a  report  on  mines  and  minerals  of  the  province  of  Quebec  recently 
prepared  by  J.  Obalski,  M  E,  supplemented  by  information  obtained  by 
the  writer : 

At  Sandy  Beach,  on  lot  B,  York  township,  two  wells  were  sunk  about 
20  years  ago,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  afforded  oil,  and  about  a  mile 
above  Douglastown,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Saint  John  river,  a  well 
was  sunk  125  feet  without  successful  result.  At  Silver  Brook  two  wells 
were  bored  to  a  depth  of  800  and  900  feet  respectively,  both  showing  the 
I)resence  of  petroleunj,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  York  river,  near 
Silver  Brook,  two  borings  were  made  by  the  Gasp^  Oil  company  to  a  depth 
of  700  and  800  feet,  in  neither  of  which  was  oil  struck.  Subsequent  to 
these  a  well  was  sunk  at  Sandy  Brook  to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  in  which 
oil  was  found,  though  in  small  quantity.  The  oil,  a  specimen  of  which 
was  collected  in  1882  by  the  writer,  was  brought  to  the  surface  of  a  small 
I>ool  by  the  water,  which  flowed  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  boring, 
and  was  a  heavy  black  oil  of  about  25°  Baum^  gravity. 

In  1888  the  International  Oil  company  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 
sunk  a  shallow  well,  which  was  in  1889  deepened  to  450  feet  without 
finding  oil.  The  lands  and  plant  owned  by  this  company  were  in  the 
same  year  taken  over  by  "The  Petroleum  Trust."  which  has  since 
sunk  five  wells  in  the  district.  In  one  of  these,  bored  at  Seal  cove,  a 
f^hort  distance  south  of  the  crown  of  the  Tar  Point  anticlinal,  they  have 
met  with  a  small  quantity  of  high-grade  oil.  According  to  one  of  the 
(Irillers,  the  boring  reached  a  depth  of  3,000  feet,  of  which  the  upper 
2,loO  consisted  of  yellow  and  white  sandstone,  followed  l)y  850  feet  of 
Wuish  shaly  limestone,  in  which,  at  a  depth  of  about  2,600  feet  from  the 
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surface,  the  oil  was  found.  The  oil,  which  is  green  in  color,  is  of  about 
38®  Baum6  gravity,  has  an  aromatic  odor,  and  is  bright  ruby  red  by 
trani^mitted  light. 

ContintuUion  of  Investigations  probable. — The  company  working  at  pres- 
ent expect  to  continue  operations,  the  results  of  which,  in  view  of  the 
probable  exhaustion  in  the  near  future  of  the  Petrolea  -field  in  Ontario, 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 
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Historical  Review. 

Earliest  Literature. — The  earliest  published  opinion  concerning  the  age 
of  the  beds  now  known  as  the  Chico  formation  seems  tabe  that  of  I)r 
J.  B.  Trask,*  who  described  Ammonites  chicoensls  and  BacuUtcs  chicoeims 
in  1856.  On  account  of  the  modern  aspect  of  the  fossils  associated  with 
those  species  he  referred  the  strata  containing  them  to  the  upper  Eocene. 
Shortly  afterward  Professor  J.  S.  Newberry  f  discussed  the  same  ])eds, 


•Profi.  Cul.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  i,  I860,  p.  ST.. 

tPiM»ific  R.  R.  Reportfl,  vol.  vi,  pL  2  [1W»7  ?J,  pp.  24, 2ri.    The  titlc-pnge  lionrs  the  djit»»  IR-Vi.  but  th^re 
U  internal  evidence  that  the  volume  wan  not  published  before  1867. 

XXXVII— BiTLL.  Geol.  See.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892.  (245) 
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and,  while  admitting  the  presence  of  modern  types  of  moUusks,  consid- 
ered that  the  cephalopods  were  stronger  evidence  of  their  Cretaceous  age. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  obtained  a  collection  of  fossils  from  Nanaimo. 
Vancouver  island,  that  proved  the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  coal  beds  at  that 
place.  These  fossils  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  F.  B.  Meek.  * 
who  soon  afterward  described  them.  Although  at  that  time  he  thought 
that  the  entire  collection  came  from  Nanaimo,  he  believed  that  two  dii*- 
tinct  horizons  were  represented.  Many  years  afterward,  when  repul>- 
lishing  the  descriptions  with  figures,t  he  stated  that  only  those  species 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  older  came  from  Nanaimo,  while  the  others 
were  from  Comox,  northwest  of  Nanaimo,  and  from  Sucia  island.  Those 
from  the  last  two  localities  were  thought  to  indicate  about  the  horizon  of 
the  Fort  Pierre  shales,  or  number  4  of  Meek  and  Hayden's  upper  Mis- 
souri section.J 

In  1858  Dr  B.  F.  Shumard§  described  three  species  of  Cretaceous 
fossils  from  Nanaimo,  and  in  1861  Dr  James  Hector  ||  publi.shed  an 
account  of  the  Nanaimo  coal  field,  giving  the  evidence  of  its  Cretace- 
ous age. 

Views  of  ir.  Af.  Gabb, — Up  to  this  time  both  the  geologic  and  the  [)Jile- 
ontologic  work  had  been  mainly  preliminary,  the  latter  based  on  very 
small  collections  brought  in  by  explorers;  and  it  was  not  until  1804, 
when  the  first  volume  of  the  Paleontology  of  California  was  published, 
that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  Cretaceous  formations 
of  the  Pacific  coast  or  to  present  their  paleontology  in  a  83'8teniatio 
manner.  In  that  volume  Mr  W.  M.  Gabb  described  about  2(50  species 
of  fossils  which  he  referred  to  the  Cretaceous.  In  the  introduction  some 
general  statements  concerning  the  classification  and  correlation  of  the 
California  Cretaceous  were  given  by  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,^  th^  state 
geologist,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Gabb.  All  the  Cretaceous  beds  on  the 
Pacific  coast  were  assigned  to  two  divisions  (A  and  B),  which  were  to- 
gether supposed  to  represent  the  Ui)per  Chalk  or  White  Chalk  of  Euroj>e 
and  the  Fort  Pierre  and  Fox  Hills  groups  of  the  upper  Missouri,  although 
the  Cretaceous  of  the  latter  region  seemed  to  have  no  species  in  common 
with  the  California  strata. 

The  Tejon  Controversy, — The  publication  of  this  volume  i)recipitat.e(I  a 
discussion  between  Messrs  Gabb,  Conrad  and  others  as  to  the  age  of 


*  Trans.  Albany  Institute,  vol.  iv,  1858-Ti4,  pp.  36-49. 
t  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.,  vol.  ii,  1876,  pp.  351-374, 

tThe  same  opinion  is  e.xpres.nod  in  Profes.sor  Meek'-s  lust  work,  U.  S.  Geo!.  Snrv.  Terr.,  vol.  iXi 
Invert.  Paleontology,  p.  xxv. 
jjTranfl.  St.  Louis  Acad.  Sei.,  vol.  i,  IHoS,  pp.  12:j-12.'». 
fC^uart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  Lend.,  vol.  xvii,  1861,  pp.  4*28-4:16. 
t  PaleontoloKyof  Cal.,  vol.  i,  1864,  p.  xix. 
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division  "5,"  now  known  as  the  Tejon  formation,  Mr  Conrad  asserting 
that  it  is  Eocene  and  Mr  Gabb  as  strenuously  maintaining  its  Cretaceous 
age.*  On  the  one  hand,  the  unquestionable  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
fossils  are  identical  or  closely  related  with  species  that  elsewhere  charac- 
terize the  Eocene  was  regarded  as  proof  of  its  Tertiary  age ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  presence  of  an  ammonite  (Ammonites  jugalia)  and  the 
apparently  close  faunal  and  stratigraphic  connection  with  the  Cretaceous 
beds  beneath  were  believed  to  prove  its  Cretaceous  age.  According  to 
>[r  Gabb'sf  statement  in  one*  of  his  controversial  articles,  23  species  of 
the  107  in  division  B  are  found  in  the  underlying  beds.  When  his 
list  of  common  species  is  critically  examined,  however,  it  is  seen  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ammonites  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others,  they 
all  belong  to  genera  that  have  lived  from  the  Cretaceous  or  earlier  to  the 
present  time  without  undergoing  much  change.  Professor  Angelo  Heil- 
prin  J  has  given  a  careful  review  of  all  the  published  evidence  bearing 
on  this  question,  and  in  preparing  it  he  has  studied  a  large  part  of  Mr 
Gabb's  original  collections  of  California  fossils.  His  article  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  Eocene  age  of  the  Tejon  and  incidentally  it  throws 
considerable  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Gabb's  statements  concerning 
the  species  that  occur  in  both  the  Chico  and  the  Tejon. 
•  Professor  Jules  Marcou§  and  Dr  C.  A.  White  ||  have  also  referred  the 
Tejon,  or  division  B,  to  the  Eocene,  and  this  tiew  is  now  generally 
accepted.  While  admitting  its  Tertiary  age,  both  Dr  White ^[  and  Dr  G. 
F.  Becker,**  after  studying  the  subject  in  the  field,  have  stated  their 
belief  that  in  southern  California  the  Tejon,  is  only  the  upper  part  of  an 
unbroken  series,  the  Chico-Tejon,  in  which  the  sedimentation  as  well  as 
the  life  was  continuous  from  the  Cretaceous  into  the  Tertiary. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Paleontology  of  California,  published  in 
1869,  Professor  Whitney  ft  again  summarized  Mr  Gabb*s  latest  views  on 
the  classification  of  the  Cretaceous.  Division  B  is  named  the  Tejon 
and  considered  to  be  the  probable  e(iuivalent  of  the  Maestricht  beds. 
Division  A  is  separated  into  three  groups :  the  Martinez  group,  which 
ia  doubtfully  separated  from  the  one  next  below ;  the  Chico  group,  which 

*CoQi'ad'8  articles  are  in  Am.  Jour.  Coneh.,  vol.  i,  18(>5,  pp.  362-365;  vol.  ii,  1866,  pp.  97-lUO,  and 
Am,  Joar.  Soi.,  vol.  xliv,  1867,  pp.  376-377.  Gabb'H  replies  may  be  found  in  Am.  Jour.  Conch.,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  87-92;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  226-229,  and  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  iii,  1867,  pp.  301- 

•Kj6. 

t  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  iii,  1867,  p.  302. 

1  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1882,  pp.  105-214 ;  Contributions  to  Tertiary  Geol.  and  Paleont.  of  the 
United  Stotes,  1884,  pp.  102-117. 
JRull.  Soc.  G6o\.  de  France,  tome  xi,  1883,  pp.  417-435. 

,4  Bull.  16,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Survey,  1885,  pp.  11-17;  Bull.  61,  1889,  pp.  11-14;  Bull.  82, 1891,  p.  193. 
5  See  references  just  given. 
*•  Bull.  19,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1885. 
ft  Pages  xiii  and  xiv. 
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is  correlated  with  the  Upper  Chalk  or  Lower  Chalk  and,  it  is  thought, 
may  prove  to  be  the  etjuivalent  of  both,  is  said  to  include  all  the  known 
C'retaceous  of  Oregon  and  of  the  extreme  northern  part  of  California  and 
the  coal-bearing  beds  of  Vancouver  island ;  and  the  Shasta  group,  prcn 
visionally  formed  to  include  a  series  of  beds  of  different  ages  below^  the 
Chico.  According  to  Whitney  "  it  contains  fossils,  seemingly  represent- 
ing ages  from  the  Gault  to  the  Necomian,  inclusive.  .  .  .  Few  or 
none  of  its  fossils  are  known  to  extend  ujiward  into  the  Chico  group/' 

Work  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey. -^In  1871  the  geological  survey 
of  Canada  began  the  work  in  British  Columbia  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mesozoic  formations  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  detailed  geologic 
description  of  the  Cretaceous  on  V^ancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  islamls 
and  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  as  given  by  Mr  James  Richard- 
son* and  Dr  George  M.  Dawson.f 

These  reports  have  shown  that  the  Cretaceous  attains  thicknesses  of  over 
5,000  feet  on  Vancouver  island  and  of  about  13,000  fe.et  on  Queen  Char- 
lotte islands.  The  invertebrate  fossils  from  both  these  areas  have  been 
described  and  fully  discussed  by  Mr  J.  F.  Whiteaves.t  The  most  recently 
published  conclusions  of  this  author  are  that  the  larger  part  (divisions 
C,  D,  and  E)  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  section  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Shasta  formation,  and  that  the  same  horizon  is  represented  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vancouver  island  and  at  several  localities  on  the  main- 
land of  British  Columbia ;  that  the  beds  of  the  Nanaimo  and  Comox 
•coal  fields  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Vancouver  island  are  more  recent  and 
referable  to  the  Chico  formation,  and  that  none  of  these  beds  are  older 
than  the  Gault.  Previously  Mr  Whiteaves  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Shasta  formation  and  its  equivalents  in  British  Columbia  should 
be  separated  into  two  formations,  referring  the  older  beds,  which  are 
especially  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  Aucclla,  to  the  Necomian 
and  the  upper  portion  to  the  Gault;  but  additional  collections  showed 
such  a  blending  of  the  faunas  that  they  could  not  be  separated  and  this 
view  was  abandoned. 


*  Report  on  the  ooal  ficMs  of  the  oast  count  of  Vancouver  Inhind  :  Geol.  Surv.  Cannda,  Repf.  "f 
ProK,  !871-'72,  pp.  73-l(Hi;  Kept,  on  the roul  HehlH of  Vuncotivcr  and  (^ueoii Charlotte  Island.*):  IhitU, 
lS72-'7:i,  pp.  :i2HV». 

t  For  example-Report  on  the  Qucjmi  Charlotte  I«lan<ls  :  Ibid.,  lH7»-'79,  pp.  I-IOI  B;  On  aOeoloici- 
chI  Examination  of  tlie  northern  Part  of  Vancouver  Island:  Ann.  Ropt.  Oeol.  Siirvoy  Canada,  ISjM!, 
pp.  1-107  B;l(;)u  the  earlier  CreUieeouM  Roek«  of  the  northwestern  Portion  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada:  Am.  Jour.  Sei.,  vol.  xxxviii,  1889,  pp.  l'A>-127. 

/  X  (*ool.  Survey  Can. :  Mesozoic  Fossils,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  Invertebrat<is  from  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
1870;'pt.  2,  Fossils  of  the  ('rotacieous  Rock.s  of  Vancouver,  1879;.' pt.  3,  Fossils  of  the  eoal-bearlnj? 
deposit.^  of  Queen  Charlotte  Ifilands,  1884.  See  also  Trann.  Roy.  Sqc,  Canada,  vol.  i,  1882,  sec,  jv, 
pp.  81-80,  and  Cont.  to  Canadian  Paleont.,  vol.  i,  pt.  2, 1889, 
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Wfutes  Clasdfication  of  the  California  Cretaceous, — Dr  C.  A.  White,  whose 
work  on  the  Cretaceous  of  California  has  already  been  referred  to,  also 
recognized  two  divisions  in  the  Shasta,  to  which  he  gave  the  local  names, 
Knoxville  and  Horsetown  beds,  although  he  believed  them  to  be  closely 
related ;  and  several  species  of  the  Horsetown  fauna  were  afterward 
found  associated  in  the  same  strata  with  AuceUa,  the  characteristic  fossil 
of  the  Knoxville  beds,  near  Riddles,  Oregon.*  It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  established  that  the  Knoxville  beds  should  not  be  considered 
distinct  from  the  remainder  of  the  Shasta  formation,  although  they  may 
usually  be  recognized  by  the  great  abundance  of  AiicelUi,  a  fossil  that 
seems  not  to  range  into  the  upper  part  of  the  series. 

The  great  apj)arent  difference  in  the  faunas  of  the  Shjxsta  and  the  C'hico 
formations  at  the  localities  studied  by  him  led  Dr  White  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  break  between  these  two  formations,  representing  a  great  time- 
hiatus.f  although  they  are  apparently  conformable.  The  list  of  species 
a.ssigned  to  each  formation  by  Mr  Gabb  also  seemed  to  justify  this  belief, 
but  the  sequel  will  show  that  the  stratigraphic  position  and  the  vertical 
range  of  many  of  the  species  were  very  imperfectly  known  until  quite 
recently. 

Relation  of  Shasta  and  Chico  Faunas. 

Identity  of  Faunas  indicated. — Various  members  of  the  United  States 
(leological  Survey  working  in  California  and  Oregon  during  the  last  few 
vears  have  from  time  to  time  made  small  collections  of  Cretaceous  fossils 
that  have  been  submitted  to  Dr  White  for  examination.  The  largest  of 
these  collections  was  received  from  Mr  J.  S.  Diller  in  1889,  and  was 
assigned  to  me  for  study  and  identification,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  Dr  White.  The  collection  embraced  small  lots  of  fossils 
from  about  seventy-five  different  localities  in  northern  California  and 
southern  Oregon,  the  most  of  which  are  in  the  valley  of  Sacramento  river.J 
There  were  usually  only  a  few  species  of  fossils  from  each  locality,  as  they 
were  collected  by  the  geologists  in  connection  with  other  field-work  and 
without  any  attempt  at  making  exhaustive  collections.  The  fossils  were 
itlcntified  and  those  from  each  locality  were,  so  far  as  practicable,  assigned 
to  the  Shasta  or  to  the  Chico-Tejon,  in  accordance  with  the  distribution 
of  species  in  those  formations  given  by  Mr  Gabb.  But  some  of  the  locali- 
ties seemed  to  show  a  mixture  of  Shasta  and  Chico  species,  and  when 

••See  G.  F.  Becker,  Notes  on  the  early  Cretiiceous  of  Cnlifornia  aad  Oregon  :  Bull.  Gcol.  Soc.  Am., 
V(»l.'A1881,pp.  20*-2ie. 

+8*^e  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  numbers  15,  22,  51  and  82. 

tFor  do»cription  of  the  geology  of  this  region  and  further  discussion  of  the  paleontology  see  Mr 
I^illtT'a  paper,  this  volume,  pp.  i9U&-224. 
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Mr  Diller  plotted  all  the  localities  on  the  map  those  that  were  assigned 
to  different  horizons  were  seen  to  be  inexplicably  mixed.  Mr  Diller  at 
that  time  suggested  that  the  two  faunas  were  more  closely  related  than 
had  hitherto  been  supposed,  but  the  evidence  did  not  then  seem  U>  be 
conclusive. 

Local  Lists  of  both  Faunas  from  northern  California. — During  the  past 
field  season  Mr  Diller  had  considerable  collections  made  at  Horsetown  * 
Shasta  county,  California,  and  at  Texas  springs,  less  than  tw^o  miles  east 
of  Horsetown.  These  fossils,  which  have  recently  been  studied,  gave 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  blending  of  the  Shasta  and  Chico  faunas. 
Mr  Diller  says  that  the  beds  from  which  the  fossils  were  collected  at  these 
two  localities  are  of  no  considerable  thickness.  Besides  the  nature  of 
the  matrix,  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  fossils  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  species  are  commingled  on  hand  specimens,  all  indicate  that 
the  entire  collection  came  from  the  same  horizon.  I  have  therefore  listed 
the  fossils  from  both  localities  together,  as  follows : 
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^Ammonites  hoffmanni,  Gabb. 
^Ammonites  brewen, 
^Diptychoceras  lieviSy 
Ancyloceras  (J)  lineatus, 
^Belemnites  impressiis, 
Liocinm  pnndutum, 
^Lunatia  avelkvia, 
Gyrodes, 

Fhsiis  aratitSj  Gabb. 
^Anisoinyon  meekii,  Gabb  (?) 
Scalaria  albensis  (.^),  D'Orb.,  Whit- 
eaves. 
Actieonina  californica,  Gabb. 
Cintdia. 

fRiiigicula  varuij  Gabb. 

^Ringinella  polila^ 
fPatwpwa  conrcnirica^ 
t (hicnllaia  truncata, 
fXcnwdon  vancouccreim^j  Meek. 
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fTrigonia  sequicoatata,  Gabb, 

"flVigonia  leana,  " 

TVigonia. 

fPecten  opercuHforviis^  Gabb. 

f  Thetis  annukUa  (Gabb)  «  Cardium 

( Lievicardiuvi)  ann ulatum. 
ifCorbula  traskii,  Gabb. 
^Mytilm  quadratiis,  Gabb  (?) 
MytHiis  lanceolatus,  Sowerby. 
fLeda  transhicida,  Gabb. 
^Pleuromya  Isevigatay  Whiteaves. 
t  Tellina  Itoffmann  iana  ^  G  ab b. 
jTellina  mathewsonii, 
fMa4:tra  ashbumeriy 
fChione  varians, 
fMcckia  radi/ita, 
fMeekia  mivis, 
fMeekia  sella, 
Rhynchonella. 
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*Mostuf  the  locAlUicH  mentioned  aru  stiown  on  tlie  sketch  map  prepared  by  Mr  J.  8.  I>ill<'r, 
forming  plate  4,  page  2f)l),  of  thin  volume. 

*t'rho  8p<ioieH  belonging  to  Mr  Gabb's  Shasta  fauna  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  tho<40 
l>elonging  to  the  Chico  with  an  obeliHk  (f).  The  othei'.^  have  not  Ix^en  positively  H^HigDed  to  cither 
horizon. 

Mr  Gabb's  nomenclature  in  u$ted,  in  most  cuses  without  revision,  throughout  this  paper. 
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Of  the  36  species  in  this  list,  the  Paleontology  of  California  gives  8  as 
coming  from  the  Shasta  and  18  from  the  Chico,  while  2  of  the  others  are 
doubtfully  referred  to  the  former  and  2  to  the  latter.  At  least  12  of  these 
species  are  also  represented  by  identical  or  very  closely  related  species 
in  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  (lower  shales),  and  7  are  similarly  repre- 
sented in  the  equivalent  of  the  Chico  on  Vancouver  island. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Horsetown  is  a  typical  and  well  known 
Sliasta  locality,  and  that  the  types  of  two  of  Mr  Gabb's  species  were 
obtained  there. 

Many  of  Mr  Diller's  localities  for  fossils  are  on  Cottonwood  creek  and 
its  branches,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Horsetown.  It  will  be  instructive 
U>  grouj)  together  some  of  these  places  and  consider  the  fossils  that  were 
obt4iined  from  them.  On  Hulen  creek,  and  near  its  mouth  on  Cotton- 
wood creek,  the  following  were  collected: 


Ammoniies  bateai^  Trask. 
Ammonites  Iwffinanni,  Gabb. 
Ammaniiea  renwndl^ 
TarriteUa. 
Cylherea. 


a 


Trigonia  evansana,  Meek. 
Trigonui  Un/oniana,  Gabb. 
Nemcdon  vancouverensis^  Meek. 
.Ciiculla'a  trancata,      Gabb. 
Pecten  operculifmnnis^      " 


This  collection  adds  two  Shasta  and  two  Chico  species  to  the  Horsetown 
and  Texas  springs  list. 

At  and  about  Ono,  California,  mostly  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  the 
following  species  were  obtained : 


Ammonites  bate»i,  Trask. 

A  mmonites  breweri,      Gabb. 

A'mimnites  hoffinanni, 

Ammonites  remondi, 

Ammonites    (PhyUoceras)   rninosus. 

Meek. 
Ancyhceras  reinondi,  Gabb. 
Bekmnites  impress^t^, 
ClauUa  matheiusoni, 
Lunatia  nvelldua, 
Polamides  diadenia, 
Ringinella  polita, 
Aachiira, 
Nerinsea  vuiudensis,  Whiteaves. 


u 
n 
it 


(?) 


MarteMa  clmisa,  Gabb. 
Tiimus  plemis,       " 
Pleivromya  Imvigata,  Whiteaves. 
Trigonia  leana,  Gabb. 

Trigonia  asquicostfjUa,      " 
Trigonia  evansana^  Meek. 

Neinodon  vancourerensis,      " 
Plicatidn  variata^        Gabb. 
Pecten  opei'ddiformis,      *' 
Ancida  imtcronata,  Whiteaves. 
Pinna, 
Ostrea. 
Eriphyla. 


Most  of  the  species  in  this  list  not  contained  in  the  preceding  ones  were 
originally  described  as  from  the  Shasta. 
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Ijocalities  at  Gas  Point  post  office  and  on  Roaring  river,  not  far  dis- 
tant, yielded  the  following : 

Ammonites  chicoensiSy  Trask. 

TurriteUa  Berudim-granidata^  Gabb,  not  Roemer. 

Nucida  truncata,  Gabb. 

On  the  Cold  fork  of  Cottonwood  creek  the  following  collection  w:us 
obtained : 

Biicidites  cMcoci^^k,  Trask.    '  Cu^ullxa  iruvcatn^  Ga\)b. 

Bclerinnilcs  irnpresmis,  Gabb.  Pccten  trashii^  **      (?) 

Ncpiunea  hoffmanni,       "  Ostrea, 

Nucula  truTicdta, "  "  Terebratella  ohesa^      " 

Two  of  these  species  are  common  to  Horsetown  and  Texas  springs. 

Going  a  few  miles  farther  southward,  the  first  important  localities  are 
on  Elder  creek,  on  the  line  of  one  of  Mr  Diller's  measured  sections.  Near 
Lowry's  and  at  other  [)lace8  farther  westward  specimens  oiAuceUa  piochlu 
Ga})b,  were  obtained,  while  a  higher  horizon  about  two  miles  cant  of 
Lowry's  yiehled  the  following  species : 

GyrodcH  c^ram/a(Michelin),Whit-     Venus  lenticularis,       Gabb. 

eaves.  Tellina  parills, 

Lunuiia.  TeUhia  ashburneri, 

Anchnra  calif omirUj       Gabb.  Cacidliea  truncatay 

DenUdium  stramhuum^      "  AsUirte  conradiwm,         "      (?) 

Thetis  annuldta,  "  Pecten.  ojierculiformis,       " 

Chione  variaiis,  "  AmjCida, 

This  lot  shows  a  greater  difference  than  any  of  the  others,  although  it 
contains  at  least  four  species  enumerated  from  other  localities  above 
given.  \^ 

Sufficient  evidence  has  therefore  been  presented  to  show  that  all  the 
-3j)ecies  from  the  several  localities  mentioned  very  probably  belong  to 
one  fauna. 

Near  Redding,  on  Sacramento  river,  a  large  number  of  species  were 
collected,  many  of  which  were  not  obtained  at  any  of  the  above  localities, 
but  the  presence  there  of  such  forms  as  CactdLxa  truncaiay  Tngonia  cvan- 
sanuy  Pccten  opercidiforniis,  Corhidu  traskii,  etc,  make  it  probable  that  the 
beds  belong  to  the  same  continuous  series,  though  they  may  represent  a 
somewhat  higher  horizon. 

Collections  from  several  localities  in  Oregon  that  have  always  been 
referred  to  the  Chico  formation,  such  as  Crooked  river,  Siskiyou  nioun- 
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tiiins,  Ashland,  and  several  places  in  Jackson  county,  indicate  about  the 
same  horizon  as  that  of  the  bed  at  Horsetown. 

Original  Localities  of  Chico  Fonails. — In  the  second  volume  of  the  .Pale- 
ontology of  California  there  is  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Cretaceous  invertebrate 
fossils  of  California,"  giving  a  complete  list  of  the  species  then  known, 
with  the  localities  at  which  they  had  been  obtained.  For  convenience 
in  making  comparisons  I  have  made  a  list  of  the  species  reported  from 
each  locality  there  mentioned.  I^eaving  out  of  consideration  the  locali- 
ties from  which  only  from  one  to  three  species  are  reported,  there  are 
sixteen  localities  from  which  Chico  fossils  were  obtained.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  faunal  lists  from  these  places  show  that  eleven  of  them  may 
be  referred  without  question  to  the  Shasta-Chico  fauna  as  represented  at 
Horsetown  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cottonwood  creek.  These  local- 
ities are :  Benicia,  Cottonwood  creek,  Crooked  creek  of  the  Des  Chutes 
(Oregon),  Curry 'i^,  Jacksonville  (Oregon),  Martinez,  mount  Diablo,  Ores-^ 
tiniba,  Pacheco  pass,  Siskiyou  mountains  and  Tuscan  springs.  The 
other  five  localities,  viz,  Chico  creek.  Cow  creek,  Folsom,  Pence's  and 
Texas  Flat,  yielded  a  greater  proportion  of  species  not  contained  in  Mr 
Diller's  collections  from  Shasta  county,  but  there  are  several  well  marked 
Horsetown  species  reported  from  each  of  these  localities ;  and  they  are 
all  so  intimately  related  to  the  other  Chico  localities  by  means  of  species 
held  in  common  with  one  or  more  of  them  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  another  fauna. 

The  Martinez  group  of  Gabb  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as  insep- 
arable from  the  Chico;  and,  as  Mr.Diller  has  shown  in  his  paper  on  the 
CYetaceous  and  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  this  region,*  the  Wallala  for- 
mation probably  also  belongs  in  the  same  series. 

Faunas  of  Queen  CiiarI/OTTE  and  Nanaimo  Formations. 

Correlation  of  Queen  Charlotte  Foniuiti^m  itnth  tJie  SJuisia, — The  correla- 
tion of  the  Queen  Charlotte  formation  (divisions  C,  D  and  Eoi  Dr  Daw- 
son's section)  with  the  Shasta  has  already  been  mentioned  in  speaking 
of  Mr  Whiteaves'  work.  The  additions  now  made  to  the  Horsetown 
fauna  materially  increase  the  number  of  species  that  occur  in  both  the 
Shasta  and  Queen  Charlotte  formations.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  several  genera  of  ammonites  found  on  Queen  Charlotte  islands  and 
not  yet  seen  in  the  Shastii  suggest  a  somewhat  earlier  period  for  the  bed 
in  which  they  occur.  It  wouhl  simplify  the  matter  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  these  ammonites  came  from  a  lower  horizon.     It  is  worthy  of  note 


♦Ante,  pp.  205-224. 
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in  this  connection  that  tlie  upper  shales  and  sandstones,  or  division  A 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  section,  contain  Inoceramus  j^roblemalicus,  Schloth., 
a  species  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Colorado  formation  in  the  Rocky 
mountain  region  and  is  not  known  to  range  higher  than  the  Turonian 
in  Europe. 

Correlation  of  Narw/imo  Beds  with  the  Chico. — The  correlation  of  the 
Nanaimo  beds  on  Vancouver  island  with  the  Chico  formation,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  facts  already  given,  implies  that  these  beds  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  formation  than  has  been  supposed, 
and  I  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  faunas  found  in  the  three  regions, 
California,  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte,  will  give  evidence  of  this 
relationship.  The  principal  facts  that  seem  to  be  opposed  to  this  con- 
clusion are  that  some  of  the  species  of  Baculites  and  of  Inoceramus  found 
on  Vancouver  island  are  apparently  closely  related  to  species  in  the 
Montana  formation  of  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  elsewhere  in  the  interior 
region,  and  that  the  plants  found  in  the  Nanaimo  coal  field  are  said  to 
be  of  upper  Cretaceous  types. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  species  just  mentioned  and  a  few 
others  that  have  little  diagnostic  value,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
species  of  the  Shasta-Chico  fauna  occur  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  beds 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.*  The  ammonites  nearly  all  belong  to 
genera  that  are  not  found  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  of  the  interior  region, 
and  differences  almost  as  great  might  be  pointed  out  in  other  classes  ot 
mollusks. 

These  facts  may  readily  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  faunas 
lived  contem])oraneously  in  different  oceans  separated  by  a  long  conti- 
nental area,  but  they  would  also  be  equally  well  explained  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  they  were  not  strictly  contemporaneous. 

The  Shasta-Chico  Fauna  compared  with  the  Fauna  of  the  Black- 
down  Beds. 

^Ir  Whiteaves  has  correlated  the  Queen  Charlotte  formation  with  the 
Giuilt,  and  as  confinnatory  of  this  reference  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give 
the  results  of  the  comparison  I  have  made  with  one  of  the  English  Cre- 
taceous faunas. 

In  Sowerby's  "  Mineral  Conchology  "  46  species  of  Cretaceous  fossils 
are  described  from  the  Blackdown  beds  of  Devonshire,  England.  Thej*e 
beds  have  usually  been  referred  to  the  Gault,  though  some  autliors  now 
regard  them  (at  least  in  part)  as  representing  the  lowest  beds  of  the 

_ --      ■--      —  ■  —  ■—  — — ^^— ^»^ 

♦  See  Dr  C.  A.  Whiui  s  stotcment  on  this  point  in  Bull.  15,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surr.,  pp.  27-29. 
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( enomanian.  Of  the  46  species  figured  by  Sowerby  as  coming  from 
Hlackdown,  at  least  23,  or  one-half  of  the  entire  number,  are  represented 
in  the  Shasta-Chico  fauna  by  closely  related  species.  These  include  such 
well  marked  forms  as — 

From  Blackdomn —  Represented  in  California  hij — 

Ai<larte  striata.  Eriphyta  wnibonata,  (?) 

CftcnUfed  costelldta,  Ncnwdon  vancouvcrensis, 

CifadUea  fibrosa,  CucuUma  truncata. 

Exogyra  conica,  %      Exogyra  parasitica, 

\r  t'l     I         J  /     r  uMytihis  lanceolatus.  (?) 

Myiuns  lanceolatiis, )  '^  ^  "^ 

ml  r      '      '[  Thetis  anmdata. 

ihcUsminor,  j 

Trigonia  aliformis.  Trigonia  evansana, 

Trinonm  dsedalea,    )  /r  •       •    i 

rr  '      •  1  L  •!•    ?■  Lriqonia  leana, 

Ingonia  spectabuis,  j  ^ 

Turritella  granulala,  Turritella  seriatim-granidata.  (/) 

In  addition  to  these  the  Blackdown  beds  contain  a  number  of  species 
belonging  to  the  Veneridce  and  Aporrhaida),  both  of  which  groups  arc 
well  represented  in  the  Shasta-Chico  fauna.  In  fact,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  figures  and  descriptions,  the  whole  fauna  of  the  Blackdown 
beds,  if  it  had  been  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  referred  to  the  Shasta  formation  and  about  to  the  horizon  of  the 
llorsetown  beds. 

Whether  the  Chico  beds  above  the  fossil-bearing  Horsetown  horizon 
represent  all  the  rest  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  remains  to  be  determined. 
The  close  relationship  of  their  fauna  to  that  of  the  underlying  beds  which 
has  been  compared  with  the  Gault  and  Cenomanian,  and  its  distinct- 
ness from  the  upper  Cretaceous  faunas  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
representing  the  Turonian  and  Senonian  of  Europe  seem  to  favor  the 
view  that  a  large  part  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  series  is  absent  from  the* 
Pacific  coast. 

Conclusions. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exact  relationship  of 
the  Chico  and  Tejon  formations  and  the  extent  to  which  their  faunas  are 
connected  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  that  can  be  solved 
only,  if  at  all,  after  exhaustive  collections  have  been  made  from  both 
formations  and  thoroughly  studied. 
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The  specific  conclusions  reached  may  thus  be  summarized  :  There  is 
no  faunal  break  any  where  in  the  entire  series  of  strata  that  have  been 
referred  to.  the  Shasta  and  Chico  formations.  Certain  portions  of  the 
series  are  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  particular  species,  €.  g,, 
Au/:eUa  in  the  lower  beds  and  several  species  and  genera  of  animouites 
in  the  Horsetown  division ;  but  these  sub-faunas  are  so  bound  together 
by  connecting  species  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  really  distinct, 
and  I  have  therefore  adopted  Mr  Diller's  suggestion  and  called  the  w^hole 
the  Shasta-Chico  fauna.  The  age  of  this  fauna,  or  at  least  of  the  i>ortiou 
found  in  the  Horsetown  beds,  seems  to  be  not  more  recent  than  the 
Cenomanian.  '^ 
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Introduction. 


The  investigations  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the  Gold 
belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr  G.  F. 
Becker,  with  whose  consent  this  paper  is  published}  have  included  the 
geologic  mapping  of  the  country  on  topographic  contour  maps  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  125,000,  or  about  two  miles  to  the  inch.  During  the  course  of 
this  mapping  much  information  has  been  gained  concerning  the  Neocene 
river  channels,  now  largely  covered  by  deep  volcanic  flows  or  cut  away  l)y 
subsequent  erosion .  The  auriferous  character  of  the  accum  ulatcd  gravels 
gives,  as  is  well  known,  great  practical  importance  to  these  channels. 

A  large  numl)er  of  the  j)roductive  Neocene  gravel  deposits  occur  in  tlie 
watersheds  of  the  present  Yuba  and  American  rivers,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  area  assigned  to  the  writer.  It  has  been  found  that  tliese 
deposits  are  parts  of  two  river  systems  which  in  a  general  way  corre- 
spond to  the  two  modern  rivers  now  draining  the  same  territory. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  indicate  briefly  the  direction 
of  the  principal  forks  of  the  Neocene  Yuba  and  American  rivers,  to  give 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  Neocene  topography  within  this  district, 
and  to  call  further  attention  to  certain  channels  which  might  prove  re- 
munerative if  opened  by  mining  operations.  The  continuity  of  some 
of  these  can  be  asserted  and  their  approximate  position  indicated.  It  is 
not  i)roposed  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
many  and  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  the 
gravels,  nor  is  it  the  intention  to  describe  in  detail  the  often  complex 
channel  systems  of  any  particular  region.* 

♦  The  term  "Neoeene"  has  boon  iisod,  fonwlstontly  with  the  nomenolatiiro  iulupCoU  by  the  Sur- 
vey, in  preference  to  "Pliooeiie."  The  Neocene  coinpriHos  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods' of 
the  Tertiary  era,  between  which,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn.  It  i«,  indeetl, 
very  probable  that  the  firnt  period  of  erosion,  the  gravel  period  and  the  voloanle  period  repre- 
sent a  large  part  of  the  time  between  tlie  later  (.'retHoeous  and  the  later  Tertiary,  but  there  is  uo 
definite  flonil  or  faunal  evidence  to  Mupport  thi.s. 
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Revikw  OF  Literature. 

For  the  firat  accurate  information  as  to  the  geologic  character  and 
occurrence  of  the  gravel  beds  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  former  state 
jjeological  survey  of  California  under  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney.  His 
volume  on  the  Auriferous  gravels  *  containing,  besides  his  own  extensive 
observations,  the  detailed  notes  of  W.  A.  Goodyear  and  Professor  W.  H. 
Pettee,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  these 
Neocene  deposits.  The  observations  recorded  in  this  book  are  in  general 
accurate  and  trustworthy.  The  "  review  "  at  the  end  of  the  volume  by 
(ioodyear  appears,  in  the  light  of  later  investigations,  as  very  excellent 
indeed,  and,  while  one  may  differ  from  some  of  his  conclusions,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  his  views  of  the  channels  and  of  the  general 
top()graj)hy  of  the  country"  over  which  they  flowed  are  confirmed  by 
uu)re  detailed  and  extended  surveys.  To  these  investigators  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  estal)lished  the  fluviatile  character  and  the  age 
of  the  deposits,  of  having  recognized  the  two  important  river  sys- 
tems corresponding  to  the  present  Yuba  and  American  rivers,  and 
of  having  begun  to  outline  the  old  drainage  lines.  Professor  Whitney 
concludes  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  not  undergone  any  important 
changes  as  to  the  general  level  and  the  grade  of  its  channels,  and  that 
the  carving  of  the  canyons  subsequently  to  the  gravel  period  was  prin- 
cipally caused  by  climatic  changes. 

In  1886  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  publisbed  a  paper  on  "A  post- 
Tertiary  elevation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  shown  by  the  river  beds,"  f  i^ 
which  no  new  observations  were  recorded,  but  which  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  investigation  by  tbe  introduction  of  a  new  theory,  which,  however, 
had  already  been  suggested  by  Mr  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  1883. J  In  subse- 
(luent  papers  Professor  Le  Conte  has  further  elaborated  his  views,  §  and 
in  1891  l:e  published  a  paper  on  the  *'  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  changes 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coiists,"||  in  which  is  found  a  concise  state- 
ment of  his  pre.s.ent  opinion,  which  is  (juoted  in  full : 

"The  Sierra  was  formed,  as  we  now  know,  by  lateral  crusliing  and  «t rata- folding 
at  tlic  end  of  the  Jura88ic.  But  during?  the  long  ages  of  the  ( 'retiiet^us  and  Tertiary 
thw  mngc?  wa.s  cut  down  to  a  very  moderate  height,  with  j^entle  .slopes  ejistward 

•J.  I).  Whitney:  "The  Auriferous  Gravoln  of  the  Sierrn  Nevada  of  Califoriiia."  Memoirs  of  the 
Mii:<eiiin  C'omp.  ZoOI.,  vol.  6,  no.  1,  \H»\. 

tAm.  .lour.  Sci.,  3<1  scriew,  vol.  xxxii,  ISMfi,  p.  167. 

:  Review  of  Profcs«or  Whitney'^  "Cllmatio  ChanKeH;"  Science,  vol.  i,  188.%  pp.  141-142, 16a-173, 
and  1»2-105. 

?Forftniorc  exttioded  review  of  the  literature  regnrding  this  .subject  the  reader  is  re ferre«i  to 
Mr  H.  W.  Turner's  "Mohawk  Lake  Beds."  Bull.  Phil.  Soe.  WtwhinKt4>n.  vol  ix,  April,  1891,  pp. 
3iv>-4lu, 

I  Bull.  Geo!.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  SirKKW. 
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istence  of  Neocene  glaciers  has  thus  far  been  met  with  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  range  in  this  latitude ;  nor  is  it  likely,  in  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Neocene  flora  high  up  on  the  flank  of  the  range,  that  such 
evidence  will  be  found. 

Obskrvations  ox  Mp:TnoD  of  Work. 

Tlie  help  of  a  contour  map  is  almost  indispensable  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  Neocene  drainage  and  toj)ography.* 

Each  point  of  the  contact  lines  between  the  bed-rock  and  the  super- 
jacent Neocene  gravels  or  volcanic  flows  necessarily  marks  a  point  on 
the  old  surface  of  the  region  such  as  it  was  before  hidden  under  Tertiary 
accumulations.  ^  A  great  number  of  these  contact  lines  are  usually  ex- 
posed by  the  canyons  and  creeks  eroded  since  the  close  of  the  Neocene 
period,  and  each  of  them  aflbrds  a  section  through  a  i)art  of  the  Neocene 
surface.  It  will  easily  be  conceded  that  if  the  elevation  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  points  on  the  contact  lines  were  known,  a  contour  map  might 
be  constructed  of  the  Neocene  surface,  showing  the  topograi)hy  and 
elevation  above  the  sea,  provided  that  no  change  in  level  or  tilting  had 
taken  place  in  the  interval.  Even  in  such  a  case  the  map  would  be 
valuable  as  showing  the  relative  topography,  and  if  the  existence  and 
amount  of  the  di8turl)ancc  of  the  old  surface  could  l)e  ascerUiined  bv 
other  means  a  correct  map  referred  to  the  old  sea  level  might  be  obt4iined 
from  it.  The  bed-rock  points  that  have  been  above  the  surface  of  the 
lava  flows  since  the  end  of  the  Neocene — and  there  are  manv  of  them  in 
the  Gold  Belt  region — have  often  suffered  a  degradation  difficult  to 
measure,  but  probably  in  most  cases  not  large.  The  iiat  tops  of  many 
of  them  show  them  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Neocene  surface,  and 
the  erosion,  while  scoring  and  furrowing  their  flanks,  has  not  yet  reache<i 
their  summits. 

Many  of  the  topographic  features  of  the  Neocene  region  may  be  direc'tly 
read  on  the  contour  maps  on  which  the  geologic  areas  are  outlined. 
If  in  a  certain  vicinitv  all  the  contact  lines  between  lava  and  bed-ro<'k 
run  practically  parallel  with  the  contoura  and  at  the  same  elevation,  the 
conclusion  is  easy  that  the  Neocene  deposit  rested  on  a  horizontal  surface^ 
provided  no  tilting  has  taken  place  since.  If,  again,  the  c(mtiict  lines 
cross  the  contour  lines  in  an  irregular  way  and  at  consideral)le  angles,  the 
old  surface  was  broken  and  irregular ;  with  a  sufficient  number  of  conUict* 

•  The  part  of  the  (iold  belt  here  under  considenition  has  been  rnnppetl  on  the  scale  of  1 :  l*i5,<XK>,  or 
about  two  mileH  to  the  inch,  with  «  contour  interval  of  one  hundr<»d  feet.  It  comprises  the  Smarts- 
vllle,  Colfax,  Truckee,  Sacramento,  PIacerville,and  PyramidlVuk  fheets.  and  the  t<»poKraph>'  h.ns 
been  executed  by  MessirK  H.  M.  W^ilson,  A.  F.  Duunington,  R.  H.  McKoe,  and  M.  E.  I^ouglas  under 
tho  cliarge  of  Profe!»8or  A.  H.  Thomp.son.  The  geologic  mapn  of  the  larger  part  of  the  area  an* 
finished  and  are  now  reiuly  for  publication.    Tho  Sacramento  atlas  sheet  has  just  been  printed. 
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the  j^eneral  drainage  system  may  be  made  out.  In  the  case  of  an  old 
valley  runninor  across  a  recent  creek  or  canyon,  the  angles  of  the  contact 
lines  with  the  contour  lines  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  present  gorge  will 
easily  and  directly  indicate  the  ancient  trough. 

The  accompanying  map  (plate  5)  is  reduced  from  atlas  sheets  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  elevations  are  partly  taken  from 
the  very  reliable  observations  of  Messrs  Pettee  and  Goodyear,  partly 
from  the  maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  supplemented  for 
short  distances  by  my  own  aneroid  determinations,  and  partly  also  from 
the  surveys  of  Mr  Browne.  The  channels  where  obliterated  by  erosion 
are  marked  by  dotted  lines ;  where  remaining  though  generally  hid- 
den under  volcanic  masses,  by  heavy  black  lines.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  in  both  cases  the  indicated  position  is  only  approximately 
correct  and  showing  the  probable  course  of  the  deepest  depression. 

The  grades  given  in  plate  G  are  affected  by  errors  in  distance  and  eleva- 
tion. The  latter  are  believed  not  to  be  great,  but  the  former  are  difficult 
to  ascertain.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  measuring  the  distance  to 
follow  the  probable  curves  of  the  rivers ;  nevertlieless  the  grades  are 
probably  all  a  little  too  steep  on  account  of  undere.-itimating  distances, 
but  the  differences  are  not,  I  think,  large  enou  jjh  to  l)e  of  much  importance. 

The  sections  in  plates?  and  8 are  taken  from  maps  used  in  the  field  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  62,50  ),  or  nearly  one  mile  to  the  inch.  In  most  cases  it 
has  been  found  necessarv  to  enlarge  the  scale  to  «3,180  feet  to  the  inch  : 
onlv  section  Jj  L  is  drawn  on  the  scale  of  6,360  feet  to  the  inch.  In  all 
cases  the  vertical  and  horizontal  scales  are  e(iual. 

Outlines  of  Gkolocjic  History. 

Tupogrnphy. — In  this  latitude  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  two  summits, 
separated  by  the  Truckee  valley  and  the  deep  basin  of  lake  Tahoe.  The 
western  summit,  whose  peaks  rise  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  also  the  divide  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Great  Basin,  while  the 
Truckee  river,  draining  lake  Tahoe,  has  cut  a  deep  canj^n  through  the 
se(»ond  or  easterly  summit  on  its  way  to  the  depressions  of  the  Nevada 
deserts ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  lake  Tahoe  the  last-named  summit  at- 
tains even  higher  elevations  than  the  principal  divide.  With  the  easterly 
summit  and  its  escarpment  this  [)aper  does  not  deal. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  in  the  w*atersheds  of  the  Yuba  and  American 
rivers,  one  may  roughly  distinguish  three  provinces: 

First,  the  foot-hill  region,  most  frequently  consisting  of  prominent 
ridges  of  diabase  and  amphi])olite.  Many  of  them,  in  Neocene  times, 
projecte<l  boldly  above  the  river  beds,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  sec- 
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tion  A  A,  In  this  province  the  volcanic  flows  are  not  conspicuous.  It 
is  probable  that  the  higher  parts  of  the  foothill  region  remained  above 
them,  and  erosion  to  a  great  extent  removed  them  from  the  lower  parts. 

Second,  the  middle  slopes,  consisting  chiefly  of  more  or  less  altered 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  auriferous  slates.  In  this  region  the  broad  tables 
of  Neocene  lavas  have  largely  efiaced  the  pre-volcanic  topography. 
Often,  indeo^l,  ridges  of  older  rocks  rise  here  also  above  the  top  of  the 
gently  sloping  volcanic  table-land,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  prominent. 

Third,  the  region  of  high  bed-rock  peaks  adjoining  the  divide,  in  which 
the  character  of  a  table-land,  frequently  noticeable  even  here,  becomes 
modified  l)y  prominent  points  of  ante-Tertiary  igneous  and  sedimentary 
rocks  projecting  conspicuously  above  the  level  of  the  Neocene  flows.  A 
glance  at  the  map,  on  which  only  peaks  of  the  older  rocks  are  marked 
with  their  elevation  in  numbers,  will  make  clear  this  distinction.  At 
the  divide  there  are  many  volcanic  peaks,  culminating  in  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  mount  Lola,  Castle  peak  and  others  which  exceed  9,0(K> 
feet  in  height.  The  elevations  of  these  volcanic  peaks  are  not  given  on 
the  maj).  Were  the  later  volcanic  masses  removed  along  the  divide  the 
lowest  passes  would  still  be  about  IflOO  feet  high. 

Conditian  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  before  and  during  the  gravel  Perwd. — From 
the  evidence  accumulated  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  during  the  gravt^l 
period  or  the  later  part  of  the  Tertiary  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  this  region 
formed  a  mountain  range  as  distinct,  if  not  as  high,  as  at  present.  The 
two  Neocene  rivers*  headed  near  where  the  corrasponding  modern  river.-s 
begin  now,  in  a  region  of  lofty  peaks  and  ridges.  Their  watersheds  cer- 
tainlv  did  not  extend  further  eastward  than  the  first  summit,  and  in  fact 
corresponded  pretty  closely  with  those  of  the  modern  rivers.  On  the 
Truckee  sheet,  at  least,  the  Neocene  divide  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
divide  of  to-day,  and  only  unimportant  changes  can  be  noted.  East  of 
the  divide  there  was  an  escarpment  of  moderate  slope,  and  >vhich  is  now 
exposed  in  many  canyons  to  a  height  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet;  it  probably 
was  much  higher  than  this,  but  below  a  level  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea  its  slope  is  completely  hidden  under  the  immense  accumu- 
lations of  lavas  lying  between  the  two  summits  north  of  lake  Tahoe. 

The  total  height  of  this  escarpment  as  it  was  before  the  eruj)tion  of 
the  Neocene  lava,s  should  perhaps  be  measured  from  the  bottom  of  lake 
Tahoe  to  the  summit  of  the  western  divide,  approxiiliately  4,000  or  4,500 
feet.  There  is,  on  the  Truckee  sheet,  no  evidence  of  any  important  post- 
volcanic  fault  along  the  western  summit,  nor  is  there  any  decided  evi- 
dence that  the  steep  eiistern  slope  just  mentioned  represents  a  fault 
formed  shortly  before  or  during  the  volcanic  period. 

This  is  illustrated  l)y  sections  G  G  and  L  L  (plate  7).  Many  similar 
ones  could  be  selec^ted  from  the  Truckee  sheet.     In  G  G  a  contact  be- 
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tween  granite  and  andesite  along  which  the  section  is  laid  runs  for  many 
miles  nearly  due  eastward  across  the  divide,  thus  exposing  an  excellent 
profile  of  the  Neocene  surface.  The  high  volcanic  ridges  of  mount  Lola 
immediately  northward  are  projected  on  the  section.  The  slopes  of  the 
Hows  are  eastward  and  westward  from  the  central  vents  of  the  old  vol- 
cano of  Lola. 

In  /j  Z  a  section  is  made  on  a  smaller  scale  across  the  divide  showing 
the  depres.sion  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Neocene  middle  fork  of  the 
American  river,  east  of  which  rises  the  old  divide  at  Granite  Chief.  Tlie 
river  heads  only  a  few  miles  northward  and  rises  rapidly  in  this  direction. 
The  decided  slope  eastward  from  Granite  Chief  should  be  noted.  That 
this  slope  was  also  that  of  the  Neocene  divide  is  proved  by  the  contact 
lines  of  the  andesitic  masses  with  the  underlying  older  rocks.  This  line 
is  projected  on  the  section  from  the  ridges  immediately  north  of  it. 

From  the  rugged  country  in  the  region  of  their  sources  the  rivers 
pursued  their  course  down  in  broad  valleys  separated  by  ridges  which 
even  in  the  lowest  foot-hills  sometimes  reached  an  elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  channels.    The  outlines  of  the  ridges  were  usually  com- 
paratively gentle  and   flowing;  still,  slopes  of  ten   degrees  from   the 
channel  to  the  summit  were  common  and  slopes  as  high  as  fifteen  degrees 
occurred  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sierra.    The  character  of  a  region  of 
old  and  continued  erosion,  commencing  probably  far  back  in  the  (-re- 
taoeous  period,  is  everywhere  plainly  evident.     In  the  center  of  the  deej) 
depressions  is  quite  frequently  found  a  deeper  cut  or  "  gutter,"  indicating 
a  short  period  of  more  active  erosive  power  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  gravel  period.    At  this  time,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Miocene  period,  the  streams  became  charged  with  more  detritus  than 
they  could  carry  and  began  to  deposit  their  load  along  their  lower 
courses,  especially  at  places  favorably  situated,  as,  for  instance,  along  the 
longitudinal  valley  of  the  South  Yuba.    Toward  the  close  of  the  Neocene, 
gravels  had  accumulated  all  along  the  rivers  up  to  a-  (present)  elevation 
of  about  5,000  or  6,000  feet ;  above  this  it  is  plain  that  erosion  still  con- 
tinued in  places  with  great  activity  and  furnished  some  of  the  material 
deposited  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  streams.     The  coarse  character  of 
much  of  the  gravel  and  the  often  remarkable  absence  of  fine  sediments 
in  the  beds  point  clearly  to  a  somewhat  rapid  stream  capable  of  carry- 
ing off  a  great  deal  of  silt,  and  the  accumulations  are  pro])ably  due  to 
rapid  overloading  rather  than  to  low  grade  of  the  rivers.     The  deep  chan- 
nels were  filled  and  the  gravels  encroached  on  the  adjoining  slopes,  where 
they  were  deposited  in  broad  benches.    A  maximum  thickness  of  501)  feet 
of  deposits  was  attained  on  the  South  Yuba,  and  of  from  50  to  200  feet  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  lower  rivers.     In  the  lower  and  middle  Sierra  some 

XL— Bull.  Gbol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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of  the  rivers  then  meandered  over  floodplains  two  or  three  miles  wide, 
above  which  the  divides  of  bed-rock  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet.  In  some  instances  low  passes  over  divides  were  covered,  and  tempor- 
rary  bifurcation  and  diversion  of  rivers  into  adjoining  watersheds  occurred. 
TJie  volcanic  Period. — At  this  time  the  first  eruptions  of  rhyolite  began 
from  the  first  summit,  from  the  volcanic  center  of  Castle  peak,  thoy 
poured  down  the  valleys,  at  first  as  molten  flows,  then  as  fine  breccias 
and  tuffs,  and,  being  mixed  with  detrital  material  on  their  way,  they  arc 
finally  found  lower  down  as  semi-volcanic  sands,  clays  and  gravels. 
These  beds  of  mixed  volcanic  and  sedimentary  character,  usually  fin*** 
grained  and  distinguished  by  a  brilliant  white  color,  have  been  coUei^tively 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  rhyolitic  beds,  and  merge  into  the  tufis 
and  ma.ssive  rhyolites  of  the  upper  valleys.  The  rhyolitic  flows  usually 
confined  themselves  to  the  valle3's  and  only  in  some  instances  floode«l 
certain  of  the  low  passes.  The  maximum  thickness  of  these  flows  no«ar 
the  summit  is  one  thousand  feet,  but  it  rapidly  diminishes  westward. 
These  masses  of  fine  detritus  flooded  the  lower  slopes  and  compelled  the 
rivers  to  seek  new  channels,  still,  however,  in  general  confined  to  the  old 
valleys.  The  waters  at  once  began  the  work  of  cutting  down  in  the 
clayey  and  sandy  masses.  Then  the  period  of  the  andesitic  eruptions 
began.  Dark-colored  mud  flows,  at  first  sandy  and  clayey,  again  flowed 
down  the  valleys ;  the  divides  began  to  be  covered.  .Again  the  rivers 
were  displaced  and  again  they  at  once  began  their  work  of  active  erosion, 
cutting  down  not  only  through  the  accumulated  silt  to  their  former 
levels,  but,  wherever  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  allowed  it,  down 
through  the  gravels  sometimes  deep  into  the  underlying  bed-rock.  In 
some  districts,  esj)ecially  on  the  American  river,  these  intervolcanic 
channels  cut  and  destroyed  again  and  again  the  older  deposits,  pursuing 
a  wholly  independent  course,  altliougli  in  general  flowing  in  the  same 
vallevs.  Thev  have  exactlv  the  same  characteristics  as  the  modern 
riv(irs.  It  is  important  to  note  that  they  enable  us  to  fix  with  accuracy 
the  relative  date  of  the  change  from  the  conditions  of  the  Neocene  to  the 
conditions  of  to-day.  Whatever  causes  produced  this  change,  they 
began  to  act  at  this  time.  The  intervolcanic  channels  were  of  an  ephem- 
eral character;  successive  eruptive  flows  changed  their  direction,  and  it 
is  to  ])e  expected  that  there  were,  as  shown  by  Mr  Browne,  several  dif- 
ferent systems  of  thein.  They  o(*cur  princii)ally  in  the  watersheds  of  tl)e 
American  river  where  the  int-erval  between  the  first  and  the  last  andesitic 
flows  scHMus  to  have  been  considerably  larger  than  in  the  region  of  the 
Yuba.  Cement  channels,  as  the  intervolcanic  channels  are  often  callt^l, 
no  doubt  also  occur  in  tl)e  latter,  but  as  a  rule  thev  did  not  have  time  to 
cut  down  far  into  the  rhyolitic  beds  before  they  were  filled  and  replaced 
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by  the  last  great  andesitic  flows.  The  intervolcanic  channels,  being  no 
]>art  of  a  ]>ermanent  and  established  drainage,  are  not  described  or 
further  discussed  in  this  paper. 

These  last  flows,  coining  down  in  rapid  succession  from  the  volcanoes 
of  Weber  lake,  of  mount  Lola,  of  Castle  peak,  and  many  others  south- 
ward, flooded  everything  and  covered  up  the  lower  and  middle  sloj)es  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  isolated  peaks  or  ridges  protruded  above  them. 
Their  character  is  peculiar ;  they  consist  of  a  gray  or  brown  tuffaceous 
breccia,  containing,  in  the  foot-hills  as  well  as  in  the  high  range,  large, 
usually  angular,  bowlders  of  andesite.  They  came  down  the  slope  as 
successive  mud  flows,  setting  soon  to  a  hard  and  compact  rock.  Molten 
audesitic  flows  are  found  in  the  lava-flooded  valley  between  the  two 
summits,  and  also  at  some  places  west  of  the  first  summit,  but  they  did 
not  extend  far  down  the  western  slope. 

The  thickness  of  these  flows  ranges  from  over  a  thousand  feet  high  up 
to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  down  toward  the  plains,  where  they  are 
nearly  always  underlain  by  volcanic  sands  and  conglomerates  washed 
down  from  earlier  flows  which  had  not  reached  so  far  down. 

The  eruption  of  this  tuffiiceous  breccia  is  assumed  to  close  the  Neocene 
jx'riod,  and  its  flows  form  an  im[)ortant  horizon  by  means  of  which  the 
Neocene  gravels  may  be  separated  from  the  later  Pleistocene  atjcumula- 
tioiis.  The  age  of  the  flows  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  plant  impres- 
sions common  in  the  clays  of  the  rhyolitic  ])eds,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
tlie  older  underlying  gravels,  and  which,  as  well  known,  distinctly  point 
to  the  Neocene  period.  Only  rarely  is  there  any  difficulty  experienced 
in  distinguishing  the  Tertiary  from  the  Pleistocene  gravels. 

The  length  of  the  volcanic  period  may  be  roughly  measured  by  the 
depths  of  the  **  cement  channels  "  on  the  Forest  hill  divide.  They  have 
cut  through  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  loose  detritus  and,  at 
most,  one  hundred  feet  of  solid  rock — not  much  more  than  a  twentieth 
of  the  erosion  since  the  close  of  the  volcanic  period. 

There  have  been  no  andesitic  eruptions  of  later  date  than  those  de- 
scribed in  the  region  now  discussed,  and  the  continuity  of  the  last  over- 
whelming lava  floods  can  be  traced,  almost  uninterruptedly  in  places, 
from  the  plains  of  the  great  valley  to  the  summits  of  the  high  Sierra. 

When  the  volcanic  activity  ceased  *  the  rivers  began  to  seek  their  final 
channels,  those  of  to-day.     The  general  drainage  was  outlined  by  the 


*An  (eruption  of  massive  basalt  occurred  in  some  pnrts  o(  the  Sierra  Nevafla  Hiibseqiiently  to  the 
Andfsiiie  eruptions  and  previously  to  the  gUiciatiou.  Ju  the  region  here  considered  only  i«maU 
areiis  of  this  Pleistocene  basalt  are  found. 

Mr  H.  W.  Turner  has  recently  shown  (Am  Jour.  Sci..  3d  sor.,  vol.  xllv,  1W»2,  p.  4.V))  the  existence 
of  a  tiAsalt  antedating  the  andesite  in  the  northern  part  of  the'  Sierra  Nevada.  This  earlier  basalt 
•Joes  not  occur  in  the  area  described  in  this  paper. 
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ridges  of  older  rocks  still  rising  above  the  flows,  and  to  them  is  to  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  Neocene  river  system  roughly  corresponds  to 
the  present  one ;  but  over  the  large  stretches  of  Volcanic  tables  the  rivers 
marked  their  new  courses  entirely  independent  of  the  older  streams,  now 
following  them,  now  crossing  them  in  a  most  irregular  manner  * 

The  Neocene  Yuba  River. 
the  main  river. 

From  the  Sacrmnento  Valley  to  French  Corral, — At  Smarts ville,  near  Sacra- 
mento valley,  a  stretch  of  channel  three  miles  long  has  been  preserved. 
Its  character  and  grade  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr  Pettee  in  the 
'*  Auriferous  gravels,"  pp.  379-383.  At  Sicards  flat,  about  two  miles  lower 
down,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  a  fragment  of  the  old  channel 
remains,  and  three  miles  further  down,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Yuba, 
the  last  trace  of  it  is  found,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  elevation 
given  at  the  last  place  represents  the  lowest  channel.  From  here  on  it 
is  buried  under  the  more  recent  deposits  of  the  great  valley.  It  should 
be  noted,  in  this  place,  that  the  areas  of  auriferous  gravels  indicate**! 
by  Mr  Pettee  on  the  low  rolling  foot-hills  west  of  Smartsville  as  Neo- 
cene and  below  the  volcanic  flows  are  in  reality  Pleistocene  and  rest 
on  the  andesitic  breccia,  and  that  they  consequently  have  no  signifi- 
cance in  tracing  the  Tertiary  channel. 

The  gravels  at  Smartsville  and  Sicards  flat  do  not  belong  to  the  oldest 
Neocene  deposits,  for  they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  andesitic 
pebbles.  They  are,  however,  certainly  Neocene,  for  at  Smartsville  tliey 
are  covered  by  that  sheet  of  andesitic  tuffaceous  breccia  which,  in  the 
region  under  consideration,  marks  the  close  of  the  Neocene  period.  They 
must  represent  the  Neocene  river  in  its  lower  course,  for  both  north 
and  south  of  Smartsville  rise  bed-rock  ridges,  and  this  place  affords 
really  the  only  outlet  possible  for  the  channels  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  Yuba ;  the  Neocene  river  broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  great 
diabase  area  of  Yuba  county  in  a  valley  or  canyon  of  somewliat  gentler 
profile,  but  almost  as  accentuated  as  that  of  the  recent  river.  The  ridges 
on  each  side  rise  to  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  old 
channel  (see  section  A  A).  It  might  be  objected  that  the  channel  at 
Smartsville  was  deei)ened  during  the  intervolcanic  period  of  erosion, 
and  conseciuently  no  longer  represents  tlie  bed  of  the  prevolcanic  river. 


*  III  the  region  de»criJ>ed  postvolfanic  faults  are  rare  ;  those  found  have  seldom  more  Ihan  lunr 
IT)  feet  throw.  The  Tertiary  deposits  would  greatly  faeilit^ito  the  reeognition  of  any  Mueh  fsuilt**  of 
considerable  tlirow,  and  I  think  the  probability  very  sulight  that  the  slopes  shown  in  the  seotiuii^ 
are  to  any  noticeable  degree  influenced  by  uuch  postvolcanic  disturbances. 
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TIlis  I  do  not  think  is  compatible  with  the  gentle  curve  made  by  the 
bottom  of  the  old  channel.  The  intervolcanic  erosion  cut  sharp,  steep 
canyons  like  those  of  to-day.  The  deepest  "gutters"*  in  the  Smarts- 
ville  channel  might  perhaps  have  been  car^'ed  by  it 'and  it  probably 
swept  away  earlier  accumulations  of  "  white  "  or  quartz  gravel.  From 
Smartsville  to  French  Corral  there  is  only  one  way  which  the  Neocene 
river  could  have  followed,  that  of  the  present  river  canyon ;  any  other 
way  would  necessitate  extremely  improbable  and  sudden  changes  of 
grade.  A  scattered  line  of  small  deposits  indicates  that  in  all  probability 
the  old  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Deer  creek,  received  a  tributary  of  which 
one  liranch  came  from  Nevada  City  and  the  other  from  Grass  valley. 

Grades : 

Lowest  point — Sicards  fiat,  3i  miles,  60  feet  per  mile  (?). 

Sicards  fiat — Timbuctoo,  It  miles,  100  feet  per  mile.  • 

Timbuctoo — Mooneyflat,3  miles,  113  feet  per  mile(Smartsvillechannel). 

Mooney  flat — French  Corral,  10  miles,  78  feet  per  mile. 

The  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  Channels. — In  spite  of  the  extensive 
erosion  west  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  there  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  the  channels  of  these  places  formed  the  old  equivalents  of 
the  present  Deer  creek  and  connected  with  the  main  Yuba  river  a  short 
distance  above  Mooney  fiat,  three  miles  above  Smartsville.  The  Nevada 
City  channel  evidently  headed  a  few  miles  east-northeast  of  that  city  in 
the  Harmony  ridge,  and  is  exposed  in  the  East  Harmony  and  West 
Harmony  drift  mines ;  f  it  rtms  westward  with  a  steep  grade,  and,  curving 
southward,  emerges  east  of  the  Sugarloaf,  in  the  old  Manzanita  diggings, 
and  thence  passes  on  to  the  hydraulic  mines  northwest  of  the  city 
(American  hill).  From  here  on  it  is  largely  eroded  away.  The  large 
amount  of  gravel  in  the  lower  part  of  this  channel  is  remarkable.  The 
low  divide  toward  the  main  river  eastward  formed  a  gateway  through 
which  some  of  the  rhyolitic  tuffs  poured  down  toward  Nevada  City. 

Grades : 

Manzanita — West  Harmony,  about  76  feet  to  the  mile. 

West  Harmtmy — Harmony,  about  190  feet  to  tlie  mile. 

The  (trass  Valley  channel  is  somewhat  different  in  having  a  compar- 
atively small  amount  of  gravel.  It  is  covered  with  tuffs  and  volcanic 
sands,  above  Avhich,  as  usual,  lies  the  compact  tuffaccous  andesitic  breccia. 
It  is  se]>arated  from  the  Nevada  City  channel  by  a  four-hundred  feet 
high  bed-rock  ridge,  culminating  in  Banner  hill.     The  first  i)oint  where 

•"Auriferous  Graveln,"  p.  380. 

jTheKe  mines  hiive  bocu  developed  since  Mr  Pettoe's  vinit  to  the  place. 
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it  is  met  with  is  at  the  "  Bucna  VivSta  slide,"*  a  few  miles  east  of  (ini^s 
Vallev :  it  is  here  covered  by  heavv  masses  of  rlivolitic  sand  and  tuffs— 
an  overflow  from  the  main  South  Yuha  channel ;  from  here  it  jia-ssed  l»y 
Kres  and  Union  hill  across  the  eroded  gap  of  Grass  Valley,  and  theiuT 
on  through  the  volcanic  ridge  down  to  Rough  and  Ready.  The  pos.^!- 
bility  is  not  excluded  that  this  Grass  Valley  channel  belongs  to  a  some- 
what later  period  than  that  of  Nevada  City. 

Grades : 

The  average  grade  from  the  Manzanita  diggings  to  supposed  jun(*tii»n 
with  the  main  Yuba  near  Mooney  flat,  IB  miles,  is  115  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  same  from  Ruena  Vista  to  the  same  junction,  IG  miles,  is  about 
122  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  actual  grade  of  the  Grass  Valley  cliannel  from  Buena  Vistii  slide 
to  Rough  and  Ready  is  about  72  feet  i)er  mile.  This  necessitates  a  heavy 
fall  for  the  lower  part  of  the  Neocene  Deer  creek. 

French  (Jorral  to  North  San  Juan. — Between  these  two  j)oints  the 
channel  is  nearly  continuous,  and  the  volcanic  beds  once  covering  the 
gravel  are  almost  completely  eroded.  This  part  of  the  channel  hiis  been 
described  in  detail  in  '^Auriferous  gravels,"  page  VMS  et  seq.  and  page 
885  et  seq.,  and  also  previously  to  this  by  Mr  J.  D.  Ilague-f  Attention 
sliould  be  called  to  section  B  B^  which  excellently  illustrates  the  to]K)ir- 
raphy  of  the  ancient  valley.  It  is  seen  that,  without  allowing  anythinir 
for  subsequent  erosion,  the  northwestern  side  of  the  vallc}''  rose  l/»<Hj 
feet  in  a  short  distance;  it  culminated  in  the  (not  sliown)  Oregon  peak, 
a  high  diabase  ridge  1,700  feet  al)ove  the  channel. 

Grade : 

From  French  Gorral  to  North  San  Juan  the  grade  is  pretty  regular 
and  averages,  in  7  miles,  65  feet  per  mile. 

North  San  Juan  to  Badtjer  Hill. — In  seeking  to  trace  the  Neocene  river 
further  U[)  the  slope  from  North  San  Juan  there  are  only  two  phK'es 
which  can  be  connected  with  it.  The  one  which  doubtless  indicates  the 
continuation  of  the  main  channel  upward  is  Badger  hill.  The  stream, 
of  which  we  find  the  outlet  at  Badger  hill,  must  in  fact  have  connected 
with  San  Juan  ;  higli  l)ed-rock  l)ars  any  other  way.  This  has  been 
universally  recognized  by  all  investigators  of  the  region. 

Grade: 
North  San  Juan  to  Badger  hill,  4 J  miles,  80  feet  \)er  mile. 


*Tlie  vh'vatiiMi  of  the  bfti-rock  at  tliii*  place,  in  somewljut  duu>>tful  oil  nocuunt  ot'!<>li(lirig  niii»!*os 
of  flay  !vn<i  sainl ;  it  i.s  probably  not  far  from  ii.T'iU  foot. 

fTliu  Water  and  Gravel  Mining  Proportie.i  belonging  to  the  Eureka  Lake  and  Yuba  Canal  Com- 
pany, 1876, 
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THE  NORTH  FORK. 

Another  Heries  of  auriferous  gravel  deposits  which  can  be  connected 
with  North  San  Juan  begins  at  Camptonville.  Tliat  this  is  extremely 
probable  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  Mr  Pettee.*  I  may  add 
that  here,  too,  high  bed-rock  on  either  side  of  Oregon  creek  prohibit^s 
any  other  outlet  excepting  that  cut  by  the  modern  canyon. 

From  Camptonville  this  Neocene  stream,  which  corres}>onds  to  the 
present  North  fork,  continued  to  Depot  hill  by  way  of  (lalena  hill  an<l 
Weeds  point  (p.  428),  and  then  undoubtedly  connected  with  Indian 
liill,  on  the  brink  of  the  North  Yuba  canyon.  Near  this  point  it  j)rob- 
:il>ly  forked  again,  the  more  important  stream  crossing  the  j)resent  North 
fork  to  Brandy  City  and  Council  hill  and  continuing  up  toward  La 
Porte  and  (libsonvillc.  This  branch  of  the  old  river  will  not  be  followed 
any  further  northward  in  this  paper.  Toward  its  sources,  near  the  center 
of  volcanic  activitv  in  Sierra  and  Plumas  counties,  evidences  of  disturb- 
ances  of  the  gravel  beds  by  faulting  became  very  frequent. 

At  Depot  hill  the  Neocene  stream  flowed  through  a  canyon,  the  walls 
of  which  rose  about  eight  hundred  feet  on  the  western  side  and  one 
thousand  feet  on  the  eastern  side,  with  a  8lo[)e  often  or  eleven  degrees. 

Grades : 

North  San  Juan  to  Camptonville,  91  feet  per  mile  (from  a  supposed 
point  of  junction  one  and  a  half  miles  above  North  San  Juan). 
( am[>tonville  to  Depot  hill,  3J  miles,  1.35  feet  i)er  mile. 
Depot  hill  to  Indian  hill,  1  mile,  100  feet  per  mile. 
Depot  hill  U>  Brandy  City,  3  miles,  126  feet  per  mile. 

THE  MIDDLE  FORK. 

Badger  H'lU  to  North  Bloomfield, — It  has  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned that  there  is  a  continuous  channel  between  these  points ;  its 
lower  course  is  approximately  outlined  by  the  gravel  area  extending 
between  Lake  C-itv  and  Dadger  hill  by  wav  of  North  Columbia  and 
<'l)erokee.  The  gravel  beds  here  attain  the  enormous  thickness  of  five 
hundred  feet,  and  up  toward  Lake  City  become  covered  by  thick  de- 
posits of  clays  and  volcanic  flows. 

(trade : 

For  reasons  stated  later  on  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  an  even 
grade  between  North  Bloomfield  and  Badger  hill.  It  is  altogether  more 
probable  that  for  the  first  four  and  a  half  miles  from  liadgcr  hill  the 
jrmde  is  very  gentle,  about  14  fcjct  i)er  mile,  and  that  the  st(?eper  grade 
of  the  North  Bloomfield  channel  begins  at  a  point  somewhat  ejist  of 


♦Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  428. 
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North  Columbia ;  this  grade  would  be  approximately  158  feet  per  mile 
in  a  distrance  of  3  miles,  an  extraordinary  contrast  indeed.  Mr  Pettee* 
assumes  an  even  grade  of  72  feet  per  mile.f 

North  Bh>omfield  to  Snow  Point. — There  has  been  a  belief  prevalent  for 
a  long  time  that  the  Bloom  field  channel  connects  eastward  with  the 
Woolsey  flat,  Moores  flat,  and  Snow  Point  areas.  The  line  of  conne<'- 
tion  is  given  by  Mr  PetteeJ  as  being  via  the  Derbec  and  Watts  shafts, 
and  necessitates  the  very  improbable  grade  of  290  feet  per  mile  between 
North  Bloomfield  and  the  latter  place,  while  the  grade  between  Wiitt^ 
sliaft  and  Woolsey  flat  would  only  be  60  feet  per  mile.  Mr  PrtUv 
thinks  faults  or  rapids  might  possibly  occur  some  distance  east  of  North 
Bloomfield. 

As  to  the  f)erbec  shaft,  it  certainly  is  not  on  the  main  channel ;  neither 
is  it  very  well  possible  that  the  Watts  shaft  is,  for  there  is  an  inlet  north 
of  Backbone  house  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  lowest  point 
in  the  Watts  channel  (3,800  feet).  At  this  point  there  is  a  steep  hivn 
bluff*  underlain  by  heavy  masses  of  clay;  enormous  slides  have  tiikou 
place,  obscuring  the  relations  of  the  strata,  and  the  lowest  bed-rock  point  is 
not  easily  ascertained  with  precision.  My  elevation  for  this  )>oint 
was  made  with  an  aneroid  from  the  known  elevation  of  BackixniL* 
house  directly  above;  the  lowest  l)ed-rock  point  would  be  about  70t)  feet 
below  the  Backbone  house,  and  the  elevation  3,400  feet,  with  a  probahlr 
error  of  50  feet.  This  is  just  above  the  point  where  Bloody  Run  niaki»s 
a  sliarp  turn  to  the  east;  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  north  of  this  inlrt 
there  are  benches  of  gravel  at  least  as  low  down  as  3,500  feet,  indicating 
})lainly,  with  their  bed-rock  rising  eastward  and  westward,  that  a  new 
eroded  channel  once  occupied  the  space  between  them.  From  here  the 
Bloomfield  channel  must  have  curved  eastward  and  followed  the  ])res- 
ent  canyon  \x[)  to  near  Woolsey  flat,  where  it  again  made  a  bend  south- 
ward. The  gravel  exposed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Middle  fork  of 
the  Yuba  on  the  ridge  between  Kanaka  creek  and  the  river  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,(K3')  feet,  with  rising  bed-rock  northward,  lends  additional 
strength  to  this  view.  Watt«  shaft  in  all  probability  only  represent^  a 
tributarv  to  the  main  river. 

From  Woolsev  flat  the  continuation  of  the  channel  is  verv  distinctlv 
indicated  by  Moores  flat,  Orleans  and  Snow  Point,  as  pointed  out  hv 
Mr  Pettee;^  at  Orleans  and  Snow  Point  the  stream  flowed  in  a  com- 
paratively steep,  narrow  valley.     The  bed-rock  immediately  to  the  south 

♦  Aiiriforonjj  (inivpln,  p.  V.)2. 

t  Mr  P**tt#<*'8  fUsliinco.H  vary  Home vrhat  from  those  liere  ndoplod,  which  I  have  einloavored  to 
meuMiuv  j»l(mK  the  probjihle  ourves  of  the  stre:\ii). 
I  Aurlforons  (iruvolM,  p.  39t»  et  seq. 
g  Auriforous  (JrftveN,  p.  5203. 
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of  thase  points  rises  in  a  short  distance  700  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
eliannel. 

Grades : 

North  Bloomfield  to  Backbone  inlet,  3  miles,  152  feet  per  mile. 

Backbone  inlet  to  Moores  flat,  4i  miles,  137  feet  per  mile. 

Moores  flat  to  Snow  Point,  21  miles,  87  feet  per  mile. 

The  Derbec  Channd, — The  Derbec  shaft  is  sunk  on  a  very  different 

eliannel  from  that  of  North  Bloomfield ;  it  pays  for  drifting,  which  the 

main  channel  does  not,  as  a  rule,  and  it  carries  a  great  many  granite 

bowlders,  which  I  think  are  derived  from  a  hidden  area  under  the  volcanic 

flows  rather  than  carried  down  from  the  granitic  area  above  Washington. 

It  has  been  mined  for  a  distance  of  3,500  feet  in  an  easterly  direction 

frt)m  the  shaft.     It  represents  a  tributary  to  the  main  channel,  and  I 

think  it  very  probable  that  it  connects  under  the  lava  with  the  Relief 

inlet.     Its  course  from  there  upward  is  very  uncertain,  as  so  much  of  it 

has  been  eroded.     A  connection  with  the  Omega  gravel  area  and  otliers 

below  tliat  on  the  brink  of  the  South  Yuba  canyon  seems  quite  i^robable, 

but  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  the  deep  C-entennial 

channel  on  the  Washington  ridge,  and  more  investigations  are  ne(?essary 

before  a  final  result  can  be  reached.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Derbec 

channel  undoubtedly  joins  the  main  channel  at  some  place  between 

North  Bloomfield  and  the  Backbone  house. 

Grades : 

Derbec  shaft  to  Relief,  3  miles,  115  feet  per  mile.* 

From  the  Derbec  shaft  down  to  the  main  channel  there  is  a  pretty 
heavy  grade  of  about  120  or  150  feet  to  be  accounted  for,  but  the  dis- 
tance, allowing  for  some  curves,  might  have  been  nearly  one  mile. 

The  Forest  City  Channel. — The  channel  between  Orleans  flat  and  Forest 
City  is  sufficiently  known  from  Mr  Pettee's  notes.f  Above  Forest  City 
the  Neocene  valley  is  continuous  as  far  as  City  of  Six,  overlooking 
Downieville.     From  here  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  it  any  further. 

Between  Forest  City  and  the  Ruby  mine  there  is,  however,  a  break  in 
form  of  a  mass  or  dike  of  volcanic  rock.  At  the  Ruby  mine  tliere  arc 
two  channels,  one  lower  connecting  with  the  City  of  Six,  and  one  upper 
running  toward  Forest  City.  The  Bald  Mountain  Extension  is  mining 
a  tributarv  from  the  northeast.  In  its  former  tunnel  a  basalt  dike  was 
found  cutting  across  the  andesitic  breccia  and  showing  that  the  eruption 
of  the  basalt  ma.sses  of  the  Forest  hill  table  mountain  took  place  in  this 
vicinity. 

*  Auriferous  Oravels,  p.  405. 
flbid.,  p.  433  et  seq. 

XLI— Bull.  Giol.  Spc.  An.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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Grade ; 

From  Orleans  flat  to  Forest  City,  5 J  miles,  70  feet  per  mile. 

SiMm  Paint  to  Milton. — Mr  Pettee  regarded  it  as  improbable  that  any 
stream  ever  came  down  to  Snow  Point  from  an  easterly  or  northeasterly 
direction,*  and  evidently  considered  the  Forest  City  channel  as  the  muiii 
Neocene  Middle  Yuba,  lie  states,  regarding  the  country  to  the  north- 
east of  Snow  Point,t  that  "  it  is  thought  by  some  that  a  channel  will  be 
traced  from  Haskell  peak  by  way  of  Chips  hill  v^near  Sierra  City)  to  a 
junction  with  another  channel  coming  from  a  more  easterly  diret'tion, 
and  that  the  two  united  follow  a  course  under  the  lava  by  way  of  Amer- 
ican hill  and  Nebraska  to  some  point  near  Forest  City.  .  .  .  Others 
think  tliat  the  high  channel  followed  an  independent  course  toward  the 
south  and  crossed  the  line  of  the  present  Yuba  river  near  Milton  with- 
out making  any  connection  at  all  with  the  lower  channel,  which  i)a.sses 
l)y  Forest  City."  Mr  C.  W.  Hendel,  who  is  intimately  accjuainted  with 
the  mining  industries  of  Sierra  and  Plumas  counties,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  announce  the  former  view  as  long  ago  as  1872,  J  but  he 
carries  his  channel  down  from  Plumas  county  by  Beckwith  pass  and  Oold 
lake  somewhat  regardless  of  grades  and  intervening  bed-rock  ranges. 

Mr  Pettee  states  that  his  examination  was  hardly  sufficiently  extended 
to  warrant  the  expression  of  any  decided  opinion,  but  that,  while  he  was 
not  ready  to  assert  that  there  were  no  old  gravel  channels,  he  did  not 
think  it  proved  that  any  existed  in  this  vicinity.  § 

The  careful  examination  of  the  country  between  American  hill  and 
Milton  cannot  fail  to  convince  any  one  of  the  existence  of  a  decided 
trough  or  depression  below  the  lava,  so  deep  as  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  it  represents  the  principal  Middle  Yuba  during  Neocene  times. 

The  outlet  of  this  channel  is  undoubtedlv  found  at  or  near  American 
hill,  on  the  southern  bank  of  Wolf  creek,  while  Nebraska  and  the  gravels 
between  the  forks  of  Wolf  creek  represent  tributaries  to  the  main  river. 
The  gravel  banks  exposed  at  Bunker  hill  (near  American  hill)  are 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  deep  trough -like  channel  is 
clearly  indicated.  From  the  outlet  at  American  hill  there  is  hardly  any 
other  course  possible,  down  stream,  than  across  the  eroded  canyon  of 
the  Middle  Yuba  toward  Snow  Point.  That  a  large  channel  ever  passed 
across  the  (Jraniteville  gap  at  Shand's  hotel  is,  for  a  great  number  of 
reasons,  not  at  all  likely.     The  elevation  of  this  gap  is  4,625  feet. 

For  at  least  ten  miles  above  American  hill  the  channel  is  hidden  under 
the  lava  flow  on  the  north  side  of  the  Middle  Yuba.     On  the  north- 


•Auriferous  (iraveln,  p.  401. 
t  Hiid.,  p.  442. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  210. 
ilbid.,  p.  442. 
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western  side  the  bed-rock  is  very  high,  sometimes  forming  the  crest  of  the 
divide  between  the  North  and  Middle  Yuba.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lava  bed-rock  contact  runs  very  low  on  the  slope  of  the  canyon  side,  while 
it  rises  to  considerable  elevations  on  the  opposite,  southeastern  side  of 
the  river.  This  relation  is  clearly  illustrated  in  section  D  D  (plate  7).  For 
a  long  distance  above  American  hill  there  is  no  indication  that  the  chan- 
nel passes  out  from  under  the  lava  into  the  eroded  canyon.  Supposing 
a  fairly  uniforni  grade  from  Milton  to  American  hill,  it  cannot  emerge 
until  about  nine  miles  from  Milton,  and  very  possibly  less.  At  any  rate, 
the  old  channel  for  many  miles  above  American  hill  would  appear  to 
offer  an  excellent  Held  for  drifting  operations.  It  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  canyon  of  the  Middle  Yuba  by  moderately  long  tunnels,  which, 
for  instance,  at  the  section  D  D  would  probably  have  to  be  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  5,000  feet.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  gravel  in  this  channel 
would  pay  for  drifting,' especially  as  it  would  have  received  the  debris 
from  a  part  of  the  quartz  mines  south  and  southwest  of  Sierra  City.  An 
attempt  to  open  up  this  channel  was  made  at  the  Savage  tunnel,  about 
four  miles  above  American  hill,  but  it  was  abandoned  long  before  com- 
pletion. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  deep  valley  through  which  the  section 
nhows  the  channel  to  have  flowed.  Those  accustomed  to  profiles  of  equal 
liorizontal  and  vertical  scale  will  readily  recognize  the  abrupt  sloj)es  of 
its  sides.  It  is  not  probable  that  Pinoli  peak  has  suflfered  any  large 
de,5radation  since  the  Neocene  times,  as  andesitic  flows  cover  it  on  the 
eastern  side  almost  to  the  top. 

High  bed-rock  continues  on  the  divide  north  of  the  Middle  Yuba  up  to 
Milton,  while  the  lava  runs  far  down  on  the  northern  canyon  slope.  The 
detailed  investigations  in  this  region  have  not  yet  been  completed,  and 
just  where  tfie  channel  leaves  the  lava  flow  and  follows  the  eroded  course 
of  the  j)resent  river  is  not  quite  certain.  Neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the 
south  is  there,  however,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  possible  outlet  by 
which  it  could  have  turned  from  this  course  until  Milton  is  reached. 

At  Milton,  however,  there  are  both  north  and  south  of  the  Middle 
Yuba  places  with  sufliciently  low  bed-rock  to  allow  the  Neocene  river  to 
deviate  from  its  course  parallel  to  the  river.  The  first  is  about  a  mile 
southeast  of  Milton  and  forms  the  distinct  outlet  of  the  subse(iuently 
described  Milton-Meadow  lake  channel;  its  elevation  is  not  far  from 
o,i).30  feet.  The  second  is  northeast  of  Milton,  where  a  gap  appears  to 
exist,  with  rapidly  rising  bed-rock  on  both  sides.  The  approximate  ele- 
vation of  this  gap,  which  I  do  not  know  from  personal  insj^ection,  has 
been  determined  by  Mr  Pettee  to  be  5,938  feet.*     It  would  seem  to  rep- 

*  Aurifuroua  Gruveli<,  p.  412. 
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resent  a  tributary  cominj;  down  from  the  vicinity  of  Haskell  peak.  The 
high  bed-rock  ridges  near  Haskell  peak,  the  northern  side  of  which  have 
been  examined  by  Mr  H.  W.  Turner,  preclude,  except  by  assuming  very 
large  subsequent  disturbances,  any  supposition  that  a  channel  coukl 
have  flowed  northward  from  Milton. 

Grades : 

American  hill  to  Snow  Point,  4i  miles,  114  feet  per  mile. 

American  hill  to  Milton,  11  miles,  107  feet  per  mile. 

Milton  to  Meadow  Lake. — Between  these  two  places,  a  distance  of  11 
miles,  there  exists  a  deep  channel  entirely  covered  by  volcanic  rocks.  It 
is  easily  traceable  by  means  of  a  lower  flow  of  rhyolite  and  by  means  (»f 
conspicuous  bed-rock  ridges  rising  on  either  side.  The  highest  of  these 
is  English  mountain,  through  which  the  section  E  E  is  laid.  It  show? 
that  in  some  places,  at  least,  the  bed-rock  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  ^/X)*) 
feet  above  the  ancient  rivers.*  The  outlet  of  this  channel  is,  as  mentioned 
above,  about  one  mile  southeast  of  Milton,  at  the  base  of  a  high  andesitie 
bluff"  underlain  by  rhyolite;  it  does  not  seem  as  if  this  rhyolite  flow  had 
extended  much  farther  in  a  westerly  direction  from  here.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  open  the  channel  in  this  place ;  an  old  tunnel  is  still 
visible,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the  enterprise  succeeded.  Some  course 
wash  gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity ;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  considerable  amount  of  gravel.  So  far  up  as  this  the  old 
rivers  probably  did  not  accumulate  much  more  gravel  than  the  present 
streams  do  now  in  bars  and  stretches  of  slight  grade.  Whetlier  the 
channel  would  pay  for  drifting  is  a  doubtful  question. 

The  distinct  inlet  of  this  channel  is  found  between  Fordvce  and 
Meadow  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,700  feet.  It  is  clearly  indi- 
cated l)y  the  trough-shaped  depression  filled  with  rhyolite  C'wliitc 
lava  ")  between  the  high  granitic  hills  west  of  Meadow  lake  and  the  slate 
ridges  of  the  main  divide  about  two  miles  to  the  northeast.  It  would 
seem  almost  certain  that  this  part  of  the  ancient  stream — east  of  Meadow 
lake — would  be  auriferous ;  the  detritus  from  the  Meadow  lake  quartz 
mines  nmst  have  been  swept  down  into  this  trough.  Whether  aurifer- 
ous'enough  for  drifting  is  another  (juestion.  No  gravel  is  visible  at  this 
point ;  moraines  cover,  however,  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  here  and 
obscure  somewhat  the  relations  between  lava  and  bed-rock. 

The  course  of  the  stream  above  this  point  is  not  known ;  it^s  uppermost 
course  has  been  swept  away  by  the  erosion  of  the  North  creek.  High 
granite  ridges  rise  southward  and  eastward ;  in  fact  we  are  now  near  the 
source  of  the  Neoc^ene  river;  the  Neocene  divide  is  only  five  or  six  miles 


*  A  shoulder  projecting  from  EngliHh  mountiiin,  which  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  to  tli« 
drawing,  produces  tlio  impression  of  a  tcrrHce.    Such  a  terrace  or  bench  does  not  exist  in  retdity. 
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distant  and  its  lowest  passes  eastward  were  at  least  one  thousand  feet 
higher  than  the  stream  at  Meadow  lake. 

Grade: 
Meadow  lake  to  Milton,  11  miles,  73  feet  per  mile. 

THE  SOVTH  FORK. 

Badger  Hill  to  Dutch  Flat.-— From  Badger  hill  to  Dutch  Flat  or  Gold 
Run  extends,  about  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Sierra,  a  series  of  extraor- 
dinarily heavy  gravel  deposits,  largely  denuded  of  their  volcanic  cap  and 
especially  adapted  for  mining  by  the  hydraulic  process.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  old  **  blue  lead,"  that 'mysterious  stream  which  was  formerly 
Relieved  to  have  flowed  north  and  south  along  the  Sierra  with  a  suj>reme 
disregard  for  grades  and  high  slatie  ridges.  The  true  relations  of  the 
deep  channel  in  these  deposits  have  been  extensively  discussed,  especially 
in  the  '* Auriferous  gravels; "  but  Mr  Pettee,  who  carefully  examined  the 
gravel  mines  along  this  line,  was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  which  could 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  facts  of  grades  and  directions. 

Mr  Pettee  stated*  his  belief  that  no  deep  channel  will  ever  be  found  be- 
tween Badger  hill  and  Grizzly  hill,  but  afterward  suggested  f  that  a  con- 
nection existed  between  Blue  Tent  and  Badger  hill  by  way  of  Grizzly  hill : 

"  It  seems  most  probable  that  thia  portion  of  the  gravel  field  represents  a  broad 
pstuar>'  or  lake-like  expansion  of  water  at  the  junction  of  two  streams  or  where 
two  streams  by  the  filling  up  of  their  channels  and  the  covering  of  the  low  inter- 
vening ridges  became  practically  one.  If  this  latter  view  is  correct,  it  is  not  im- 
|K)feMhle  that  there  may  once  have  been  a  current  from  Grizzly  hill  toward  Colum- 
bia hill  even  if  the  slope  of  the  deep  bed-rock  is  just  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Mr  PetteeJ  feels  confident  that  no  deep  channel  exists  between  Blue 
Tent  and  Scotts  flat.  He  did  not,  however,  examine  the  intervening 
.ground.  The  continuity  of  the  deep  flat  channel  between  (Juaker  hill 
and  Dut-ch  Flat  is  not  denied,  but  he  believes  that  there  is  also  a  deep 
channel  with  slight  grade  between  Dut<:!h  Flat  and  Indiana  hill,  which 
would  complicate  matters  greatly,  for  the  channel  at  Indiana  hill  drains 
directly  toward  the  deep  channel  of  the  Neocene  American  river. 

After  stating  the  facts  based  upon  his  excellent  barometrical  measure- 
ments, which  I  have  extensively  used  in  this  paper,  Mr  Pettee  says : 

"It  <lr)e8  not  seem  jwssible  that  there  was  ever  a  deep  channel  flowing  in  either 
tiirwtion  between  Quaker  hill  and  Indiana  hill.  Dutch  Flat  or  Thomi)Son  hill 
must  have  stood  at  a  parting  of  the  ways,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was 
another  such  parting  between  You  Bet  and  Red  Dog." 

•  ♦Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  30.3. 

t  Ibid.,  p  415. 
t  Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  413. 
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As  a  possibility,  he  mentions  in  another  part  of  the  volume*  that  the 
Red  Dog  channel  may  have  found  an  outlet  along  the  present  Green- 
horn river  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

The  first  question  to  be  disposed  of  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous channel  between  Dutch  Flat  and  Indiana  hill  with  a  southward 
grade,  as  Mr  Pettee  thinks.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  deep  channel 
coming  down  along  the  Dutch  Flat  diggings,  and  that  the  elevation  of 
this  is  2,848  feet  at  Thompson  hill.  A  short  distance  south  of  this, 
Squires  canyon  crosses  the  gravel  area  connecting  Dutch  flat  and  Indiana 
hill  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,050  feet,  or  200  feet  above  the  bed-rock  in 
the  low  channel  of  Thompson  hill.  Regarding  the  place  Mr  Pettee  t  says 
that ''  Where  the  gravel  range  is  crossed  by  Squires  canyon  the  country 
rock  is  seen  on  each  side  with  a  v/idth  of  about  500  feet  of  gravel  and 
tailings  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  How  much  more  slate  was  visible 
before  the  accumulation  of  gravel  began  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 
it  appears  as  if  the  slate  did  not  extend  entirely  across  "...  The 
result  which  I  reached  after  two  careful  examinations  was  that  the  bed- 
rock does  extend  entirely  across  the  supposed  gap,  and  this  effectually 
disposes  of  any  deep  channel  connecting  Dutch  Flat  and  Indiana  hill. 
The  slate  proper  does  not  begin  until  further  down  the  canyon.  The 
bed-rock  at  the  disputed  place  is  the  soft  and  decomposed  gabbro  of 
Dutch  Flat,  which  in  places  looks  very  much  like  clay.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  considerations  which  favor  the  same  result.  The  gravel  area.s 
of  both  Plug  Ugly  and  Jehoshaphat  hills  between  Squires  canyon  and 
Dutch  Flat  canvon  have  the  distinct  character  of  inclined  benches  above 
the  main  channel,  through  which  benches  a  supposed  connection  south- 
ward could  only  have  been  effected  by  a  deep  and  improbable  gorge. 
Dutch  Flat  and  Indiana  hill  were  evidently  separated  by  a  low  divide 
corres|)onding  to  the  present  American- Yuba  divide.  When  the  deep 
channel  was  filled  up  with  gravel  masses  the  stream  began  to  deposit  its 
load  on  the  adjoining  V)road  inclined  benches.  Finally  even  the  divide 
was  covered  by  the  gravels,  and  a  bifurcation  miglit  have  taken  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  gravel  period  by  means  of  which  some  of  the  waters 
of  the  Yuba  found  their  way  over  to  the  American  watershed. 

If  the  Tertiary  deposits  and  flows  were  removed  from  the  region 
between  Dutch  Flat  and  Badger  hill  an  old  longitudinal  valley  would  be 
exposed  to  view  with  a  liigh  ridge  rising  both  on  the  eastern  and  the 
western  side.  It  cuts  the  strike  of  the  probably  Carboniferous  clay  slates 
and  siliceous  slates  at  a  small  angle.  The  lateral  ridges  are  in  part  com- 
posed of  harder  siliceous  rocks,  in  part  of  softer  clay  slates.    The  only  out- 


*  Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  173. 
fAurilerous  Gravels,  p.  153. 
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lets  along  this  line  westward  are  the  narrow  canyons  cut  by  the  present 
Bear,  Steep  Hollow,  Greenhorn  and  South  Yuba  rivers.  Through  none  of 
these  canyons  is  there  the  remotest  possibility  that  the  ancient  river  ])assed 
westward.  High  bed-rock  is  exposed  in  each  case  on  both  sides  of 
the  gap  cut  by  the  recent  rivers,  and  not  even  the  smallest  remains  of 
any  Neocene  deposits  are  met  with  for  some  distance  below  any  of  the 
supposed  gaps.  Any  such  supposition  would,  moreover,  necessitate  ex- 
tremely imi)robable  and  curious  bifurcations.  Along  the  whole  line, 
hutch  Flat  to  Badger  hill,  there  are  gravels  accumulated  to  an  excep- 
tional depth  and  extent.  Above  these  gravels  rest,  at  many  places,  the 
remnants  of  an  eroded  flow  of  rhyolitie  tuffs  and  sands.  They  are  first 
met  with  in  Canyon  creek,  about  five  miles  above  Alta.  They  are  ex- 
posed at  Shady  run,  at  Alta,  at  You  Bet,  at  Hunts  hill,  at  Buckeye  hill 
and  at  Quaker  hill.  Again,  they  are  exposed  at  Scotts  flat,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Deer  creek,  and,  finally,  at  Blue  Tent,  where  their  volcanic^ 
character  begins  to  be  less  apparent,  being  largely  mixed  with  other 
detrital  material ;  but  everywhere  they  form  a  sheet  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet  thick  and  resting  on  several  hundred  feet  of  gravel. 

The  continuity  and  the  direction  of  these  flows  of  rhyolitie  mud  are 
distinctly  and  unmistakably  indicated  on  the  geologic  map.  Coming 
down  the  old  channel  along  the  upper  course  of  Canyon  creek,  they 
flowed  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  passing  Alta  and  Dutch  Flat,  down 
to  You  Bet.  Turning  here  with  the  valley,  they  flowed  northward  by 
(Juaker  hill  to  Blue  Tent.  Between  Blue  Tent  and  Badger  hill  the  vol- 
canic masses  are  completely  eroded  and  the  underlying  gravel  beds 
exposed. 

Mr.  Pettee  traced  the  deep  channel  northward  as  far  as  Hunts  hill,  or 
even,  with  a  somewhat  uncertain  elevation,  to  Quaker  hill.  If  he  had 
examined  the  relations  at  Scotts  flat  and  the  .country  betw^een  Scotts 
flat  and  Blue  Tent,  I  am  confident  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  which  has  been  reached  here.  At  Scotts  flat  there  is  the 
most  ample  evidence  that  a  very  large  channel  crosses  Deer  creek,  with 
mpidly  rising  rim-rock  on  the  east  and  west.  The  creek  has  not  quite 
cut  through  the  ancient  river  bed,  the  bed-rock  being  covered  for  a  dis- 
tince  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  same  accumulations  of  sands 
ami  tuffs  as  are  exposed  at  Quaker  hill  are  found  abundantly  above 
Scotts  flat  and  in  Rock  creek  between  Scotts  flat  and  Blue  Tent.  It 
ba8  been  shown  that  the  deep  channel  as  far  as  Hunts  hill  has  no  i)os- 
t*il»le  westerly  or  southerly  outlet.  High  bed-rock  all  along  on  the  west- 
frn  as  well  as  the  eastern  side  from  here  northward  simply  makes  any 
other  outlet  than  by  Blue  Tent  impossible,  if  we  do  not  assume  entirely 
improbable  faults  of  several  hundred  feet  of  throw.     There  is  no  point 
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by  which  any  outlet  by  way  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  could  be 
effected.  The  Harmony  and  Grass  Valley  channels  are  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  Quaker  hill  channel.  There  were,  however,  two  low  gaps 
in  the  ridge  through  which  a  part  of  the  rhyolitic  masses  overflowed  both 
down  the  Grass  Valley  and  the  Harmony  channels  (see  page  269).  From 
Blue  Tent,  where  the  deep  channel  is  only  500  feet  above  the  bed  of  tlie 
South  Yuba,  the  direct  continuation  is  given,  as  indicated  by  Mr  Pettee,  by 
tlie  correspondingly  low  trough  of  the  Grizzly  hill  channel  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  Again,  from  here  there  is  no  possible  low  outlet 
except  by  Badger  hill,  and  this  way  the  Neocene  river  must  have  taken. 
Mr  Pettee's  own  notes  in  regard  to  the  former  depth  of  the  gravel  at 
Spring  creek  confirm  the  existence  of  a  deep  channel  beyond  Grizzly 
hill.*  In  channels  of  slight  grade  such  as  this  one,  ups  and  downs  of 
ten  or  twenty  feet  are  very  common.  All  these  relations  will  api>ear 
n)uch  clearer  on  the  geologic  map  which,  it  is  hoped,  soon  will  be 
printed.  ^ 

If  the  deep  channel  between  Blue  Tent  and  Quaker  hill  woubl  pay 
for  drifting  it  would  be  a  magnificent  field  for  enterprise.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  doubts  concerning  this.  The  gold  of  extraordinarily 
heavy  gravel  beds  is  more  commonly  divided  through  the  whole  nia^:< 
than  concentrated  on  the  bed-rock.  However,  drifting  o[)eration8  have 
been  carried  on  with  profit  at  You  Bet,  and  it  is  not  improbable  tbat 
this  part  of  the  channel  would  j)ay  well,  at  least  in  some  places.  It  is 
said  that  an  attempt  to  drift  the  deep  channel  at  the  Blue  Tent  outlet 
w^as  not  attended  with  success.  The  deposit  would  have  to  be  opened 
up  by  long  tunnels  from  the  South  Yuba  canyon  at  Blue  Tent,  or  eiust 
of  that  place. 

Section  C  C  is  a  typical  one  through  the  great  Neocene  South  Yuba 
valley.  On  it  may  be  noted  the  prominent  bed-rock  point  of  Banner 
hill — composed  of  diabase-breccia — and  the  andesitic  and  rhyolitic  flows, 
as  well  as  the  ui)per  gravel  benches  and  the  central  trough  or  gutter.  To 
one  peculiarity  of  the  rhyolitic  flows  attention  should  be  called :  althougli 
the  flows  descended  the- valley  in  a  northwesterly  direction  and  shoubl 
present  a  level  surface  from  east  to  west,  still  it  is  found  quite  generally 
that  the  eastern  margin  is  higher  by  one  or  two  hundred  feet  than  the 
western.  It  is  perhaps  best  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  tiiis 
as  an  indication  of  tilting,  for  in  the  first  place  a  part  of  the  flow  was 
drained  off*  through  one  or  two  lower  gaps  toward  the  west,  and  in  the 
second  place  some  erosion  doubtless  degraded  the  even  surface  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  rhyolitic  and  the  andesitic  flows. 


♦Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  393. 
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Grades : 

Wherever  any  parts  of  the  deepest  channel  between  Badger  hill  and 
Little  York  are  exposed  a  very  slight  grade  is  almost  invariably  found 
to  exist;  it  is  so  at  Badger  hill,  Grizzly  hill,  Hunts  hill,  and  You  Bet. 
This  is  a  ])retty  distinct  hint  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  channel. 

From  Badger  hill  to  Grizzly  hill,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  there  is  a 
grade  of  sixteen  feet  to  the  mile.  From  Grizzly  hill  to  Blue  Tent  across 
the  South  Yuba  there  is  practically  no  grade.  From  Blue  Tent  to  Hunts 
hill,  a  probable  distance  of  eight  miles,  there  is  a  grade  of  seventeen 
feet  to  the  mile.  At  Quaker  hill  the  value  found  by  Mr  Pettee,  but 
which,  according  to  him,  is  not  quite  reliable,  Wiis  2,650  feet,  or  30  feet 
higher  than  at  Hunts  hill.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  great 
inequalities  often  exist  in  channels  of  gentle  grade.  In  the  MayHower 
channel,  for  instance,  Mr  Browne  has  shown  the  existence  of  irregulari- 
ties of  twenty  feet  above  and  below  the  general  grade.  At  Scotts  flat 
the  deep  channel  mentioned  before  has  not  been  exposed.  A  shaft  was 
?unk  long  ago  in  the  creek  which  did  not  strike  bed-rock  until  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  at  an  elevation  of  2,775  feet,  but  the  channel  below  the 
level  of  the  creek  is  about  2,000  feet  wide  and  the  probability  of  strik- 
ing the  deepest  depression  by  a  single  shaft  without  drifting  is  very 
slifijht. 

From  Hunts  hill  to  Red  Dog  the  channel  is  practically  level ;  neither 
is  there  any  appreciable  difference  in  level  betweet  Red  Dog  and  Niece 
and  West's  mine  at  You  Bet,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  in  which 
the  deepest  channel  is  hidden  under  heavy  masses  of  gravel.*  Between 
these  last-named  places  several  drift  mines  have  been  opened  up,  and  in 
them,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Pettee,t  the  deepest  bed-rock  is  somewhat  higher 
than  at  either  end  of  the  channel. 

From  the  places  there  referred  to  as  Heidliff 's  and  Mallory's  claims 
the  bed-rock  slopes  down  to  Niece  and  Wests  about  20  feet.  Opposite 
Niece  and  W^est's  mine  is  an  isolated  fragment  of  the  deepest  channel, 
known  as  "  Waloupa,"  which  place  is  again  30  feet  lower  than  the  bed- 
rock at  Niece  and  West's.  This  makes  a  total'length  of  about  one  mile 
in  which  the  channel  flowed  in  a  nearly  northeasterly  direction.  It  is 
certainly  interesting  and  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  rare  instance  of  a 
northeasterly  direction  the  present  scrade  of  the  Neocene  channel  should 
iiave  the  considerable  slope  of  50  feet  to  the  mile  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  river  in  general,  so  that  if  the  present  grade  were  also  that 
of  the  Neocene  river  it  must  at  this  point  have  flowed  uphill  for  a  dis- 


•Mr  E.  C.  Urea,  of  Auburn,  lui.s  tn-irlo  a  spirit-level  survey  iiiong  the  aurrarje  between  the  two 
p'jinmaDd  informs  mo  tliat  botli  iiave  the  same  elevation. 
tAurtferouB  Gravels,  p.  hifi. 

XLII— Bull.  Gbol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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tance  of  one  mile.  The  character  of  the  gravel  at  this  place  is  not  differ- 
ent from  that  of  adjoining  parts  of  the  old  river.  It  must  be  admitt^l 
that  this  instance  strongly  suggests  a  deformation  of  the  Neocene  river 
bed  by  an  increase  of  the  westerly  slope  of  the  Sierra. 

From  Waloupa  to  Little  York,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  the 
channel  has  a  grade  of  76  feet  per  mile.  The  direction  has  now  turned 
westerly. 

From  Little  York  to  Dutch  Flat,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  quarter  miles, 
there  is  a  grade  of  63  feet  per  mile. 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  bed-rock  between  the  Quaker  hill  and  You  Bet  part  of  the 
channel  and  the  channel  between  Waloupa  and  Dutch  Flat.  The  sud- 
den increase  in  slope  must  be  traced  to  other  causes. 

The  Channel  at  Dutch  Flat. — In  the  Dutch  Flat  channel  a  considerable 
rise  of  the  bed-rock  occurs  and  the  width  narrows.  Large  bowlders  are 
found  on  the  bed-rock  and  everything  indicates  a  rapid  current.  This  is 
partly  explained  by  the  belt  of  hard  quartzite  and  gabbro  across  which 
the  Neocene  stream  flowed  at  this  place. 

Grade: 

In  one  mile,  227  feet. 

The  Liberty  Hill  Tributary. — This  stream,  which  must  have  joined  the 
main  channel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Dutch  Flat  diggings,  can  be  easily 
traced  by  way  of  Elmore  hill,  Liberty  hill,  Lowell  hill  and  across  Steep 
Hollow  creek  to  Remington  hill.  From  here  its  course  has  not  certainly 
been  determined. 

Through  the  recent  operations  of  a  Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  company  at  the 
Centennial  tunnel  and  shaft  the  existence  of  a  deep  channel  from  Phelps 
hill  southward  has  been  proved.  According  to  information  obtained 
from  the  superintendent,  Mr  H.  Richards,  this  channel,  where  at  present 
met  with  in  the  tunnel,  is  wide  and  flat,  and  has  a  grade  eastward  of  To 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  channel  exposed  by  the  San  Jos6  shaft  is  stated  to  be 
60  or  70  feet  higher  than  the  first  channel,  and  probably  connects  with  it 
at  some  point  further  southward.  There  is,  on  account  of  high  bed-rock, 
no  possibility  that  the  Centennial  channel  connects  under  the  ridge  with 
the  Omega  channel,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  a  continuous 
channel  exists  between  Phelps  hill  and  Remington  hill,  with  a  general 
north-and-south  direction.  If  so,  its  grade  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
slight,  for  Phelps  hill  is  only  200  feet  higher  than  Remington  hill,  which, 
with  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  would  give  an  average  grade  of  40 
or  50  feet  to  the  mile.  The  Centennial  channel  contains  granite  bowlders, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  headwaters  were  up  in  the  granite 
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area  above  Washington.  If  this  be  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Relief  channel  could  not  very  well  have  connected  with  the  Omega. 
Many  complicated  questions  remain  to  be  worked  out  in  this  vicinity. 

In  this  connection  mention  might  be  made  of  the  curious  relations 
near  mount  Oro,  a  few  miles  east  of  Quaker  hill.  The  same  volcanic 
area  that  overlies  the  Phelps  Hill-Remington  channel  covers  this  vicinity, 
but  under  it  at  mount  Oro  there  appears  to  exist,  if  my  information  is 
correct,  a  depression  which,  as  exposed  by  old  inclines,  is  much  deei)er 
than  the  rims  of  the  lava  flow  are  at  any  place ;  it  is  at  a  lower  elevation 
than  both  Phelps  hill  and  Remington  hill,  and  no  possible  outlet  can  be 
suggested. 

Whatever  the  relations  of  the  Centennial  channel  will  ultimately  prove 
to  be,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  fork  of  the  principal  channel  continued 
from  Remington,  by  way  of  Democrat  and  Excelsior,  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  under  the  volcanic  cover  for  some  distance  up  toward  Omega. 

Grades : 

Upper  Dutch  Flat  to  Liberty  hill,  li  miles,  183  feet  to  the  mile. 

Liberty  hill  to  Lowell  hill,  3i  miles,  136  feet  to. the  mile. 

Lowell  hill  to  Remington  hill,  i  mile,  90  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Channel  between  Alta  and  Shady  Ran, — (Jut  off  for  some  distance  by 
Little  Bear  creek,  the  principal  channel  is  found  again  emerging  from 
under  the  volcanic  cap  at  Nary  Red,  northwest  of  Alta.  Some  parts  of 
this  channel  near  Nary  Red  have  been  drifted.  Near  Alta  two  shafts 
have  been  sunk  on  it.  In  the  one  to  the  north  of  the  railroad,  according 
to  information  received  of  Mr  E.  C.  Uren,  of  Auburn,  bed-rock  was 
reached  at  200  feet  and  good  gravel  found,  not  rich  enough,  however,  to 
pay  for  mining  by  shafts.  At  this  point  the  main  channel  a]>pears  to 
have  been  joined  by  a  tributary  coming  in  from  the  west  at  the  Moody 
gap.  on  the  divide  between  Canyon  creek  and  the  American  river  and 
crossing  Canyon  creek  south  of  Alta.  The  main  channel  continues,  I 
have  no  doubt,  under  the  lava  cap  up  toward  Blue  Bluffs  at  Shady  run, 
where  it  probably  forked  again,  one  fork,  the  deposits  of  which  now  are 
mostly  eroded,  continuing  up  toward  the  Neocene  highlands  near  (Usco, 
hy  way  of  the  isolated  gravel  area  of  Lost  Camp,  the  other  fork  continu- 
ing for  some  distance  up  toward  Blue  canyon  and  Emigrant  Gap  under 
the  lava  ridge. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  deep  channel  from  Alta  up  toward  Blue  canyon 
would  offer  a  good  field  for  mining  enterprises.*  The  upper  part  of  it 
ij<  accessible  by  tunnels  from  the  steep  side  of  the  canyon  of  the  American 

*Attention  was  some  time  ago,  hikI  very  justly,  flrnwn  to  the  existence  of  tliiH  ctiHnnei  by  Mr  Janios 
F.  Talboit,  of  Shady  run,  in  a  cieries  of  articles  in  the  Mining  anil  Scientific  Press  of  June  14, 1890, 
«t  8eq.,  Tol.  (50,  No.  M,  et  seq. 
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river  and  the  lower  part  by  tunnels  from  Nary  Red,  or  from  certain  parts 
of  Canyon  creek.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  channel  extends  up  to 
Emigrant  Gai).  The  relations  of  the  bed-rock  to  the  lava  at  this  i)lacu 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  rather  the  Omega  channel,  which  extends  up 
by  Bear  Valley  house,  near  Emigrant  Gap,  and  from  there  connects  with 
the  short  distance  of  channel  clearly  indicated  some  distance  south  of 
Cisco.  The  steepness  of  the  sides  of  this  channel,  which  is  remarkable,  is 
illustrated  in  section  F  F,  In  a  distance  of  three  miles  it  has  a  grade  of 
four  hundred  feet,  or  133  feet  to  the  mile.  The  channels  above  Emigrant 
Gap  do  not,  I  think,  carry  gold  enough  to  make  their  exploitation 
profitable. 

Grades : 
Dutch  Flat  to  Nary  Red,  one  mile,  about  225  feet. 
Nary  Red  to  Blue  Bluffs,  four  miles,  about  125  feet  to  the  mile.    The 
bed-rock  at  Blue  Bluffs  slopes  in  toward  the  ridge. 

The  Neocene  American  River. 

Ridges  of  older  rocks  separated  the  watershed  of  the  Neocene  American 
river  from  that  of  the  Yuba.  The  North  fork  of  the  American  drained 
the  region  of  Forest  hill,  and  its  sources  are  found  near  Summit  valley, 
at  the  crest  of  the  range.  The  South  fork  drained  the  Placerville  region, 
and  it  appears  to  have  headed  among  the  peaks  south  of  lake  Tahoe. 
Only  part  of  the  latter  drainage  system  has  been  mapped. 

THE  SOUTH  FORK. 

From  the  Sacrnmsnto  Valhy  to  Diamond  Springs. — The  accumulation^ 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  Neocene  American  river  are  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent destroyed  by  subsequent  erosion,  and  to  reconstruct  that  partof  tlie 
river  is  consequently  not  very  easy ;  moreover,  it  has  only  a  theoretical 
interest,  since  nearly  all  of  the  auriferous  gravels  along  it  are  swept  awav. 
In  discussing  the  diret^tion  of  the  river  from  near  Diamond  Springs,  the 
lowest  point  to  which  he  traced  it  down  to  the  plains,  W.  A.  (loodyear 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  probably  passed  through  the  gap  at  Pilot 
H^ll  and  thence  to  Folsom,  where  large  accumulations  of  gravel  occur* 

Any  other  course  than  by  Pilot  Hill  is  indeed  out  of  the  (question  on 
account  of  high  bed-rock  ridges.  That  it  followed  the  windings  of  tlio 
canyon  of  the  South  fork  where  it  cuts  through  these  ridges  is  so  imj)rol)- 
able  a  proposition  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  the  discussion.  No  remnant^ 
of  gravels  or  volcanic  flows,  however  insignificant,  are  found  along  this 
course  to  give  probability  to  sUch  a  view.     That  the  river  continued  from 

♦AuriforouB  Gravolx,  p.  u04. 
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Diamond  Springs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  toward  Pilot  Hill  is  indeed 
proved  by  the  small  remaining  deposit  of  gravel  and  rhyolitic  tufi'  found 
at  the  low,  broad  gap  of  Granite  hill  in  such  a  position  that  it  must  in- 
dicate the  lowest  point  of  the  channel  at  this  place.  The  town  of  Pilot 
Hill  occupies  a  similar  position  in  a  broad  gap,  on  each  side  of  which 
hills  of  older  rocks  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  Besides 
some  Pleistocene  angular  gravel,  there  is  found  at  this  place' a  small  rem- 
nant of  another  deposit  with  large,  very  well  rounded  bowlders,  such  as 
ran  be  formed  only  by  a  stream  of  some  magnitude.  The  course  from 
here  on  is  largely  hypothetical,  but  it  may  be  assumed  as  probable  that 
the  river  continued  in  a  westerly  direction  for  some  miles,  joining  the 
Neocene  North  fork  coming  down  from  the  vicinity  of  Forest  hill.  From 
here  on  the  two  rivers,  united,  probably  flowed  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  Neocene  gravel  masses  exposed  and  mined  near  the  plains 
between  Rocklin  and  Folsom,  at  the  Lee  or  Chabot  drift  mine.  From 
this  point  the  ancient  river  is  hidden  under  the  later  accumulations  of  the 
plains,  llie  Neocene  surface  in  this  vicinity  appears  to  have  formed  a 
cently  undulating  country  with  little  relief  as  compared  with  the  lowast 
part  of  the  Yuba  river.  This  is  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
mamf  of  easily  eroded  and  crumbling  granitic  rock,  over  which  the  old 
river  here  made  its  way.  That  the  gravels  at  the  Lee  mine  are  pre-vol- 
oanic  cannot  be  absolutely  asserted,  but  they  are  certainly  of  Neocene 
age. 

If  the  gravel  at  the  Lee  mine  represents  the  lowest  point  known  of  the 
Neocene  river,  it  follows  that  it  was  here  only  about  100  feet  higher  in 
elevation  than  the  present  river  in  a  corresponding  position  is  now. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  sloping  breccia  table  of  **  Bowlder  ridge," 
extending  from  Auburn  to  Lincoln,  there  is  another  Neocene  depression, 
the  gravels  of  which  have  been  drifted  in  places ;  but  this  cannot  repre- 
sent the  lower  course  of  the  Neocene  American,  for  a  low  granitic  ridge 
J>e[)arates  it  from  the  basin  in  which  the  continuation  of  the  upper  courses 
of  this  stream  must  be  sought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  accumu- 
lations of  gravel  near  Folsom  are  distinctly  post-volcanic  and  were  ac- 
cmnulated  by  the  river  in  early  Pleistocene  time.  That  the  Neocene 
river  followed  the  course  of  the  present  stream  from  Folsom  up  appears 
very  improbable  and  is  not  supported  by  any  geologic  evidence. 

(trades : 

Lee  mine  to  Pilot  Hill,  about  12  miles,  80  feet  to  the  mile. 
Pilot  Hill  to  Granite  hill,  11  miles,  32  feet  to  the  mile. 
Granite  hill  to  Diamond  Springs,  6  miles,  21  feet  to  the  mile. 
Diamond  Springs  to  Neictown, — After  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
gravel  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Placerville,  Goodyear  arrived  at  the  con* 
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elusion  that  a  stream  of  considerable  magnitude  once  approximately 
followed  the  course  of  the  present  Webber  creek  from  Diamond  Sprinjr.'^ 
to  Newtown,  and  into  which  the  complicated  channels  of  the  vicinity  of 
Placer ville  emptied  *  His  observations  did  not  extend  beyond  New- 
town. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  region  I  can  only  confirm  his  con- 
clusion, with'  the  addition  that  this  stream  without  doubt  represented 
the  ancient  South  fork  of  the  American  river.  It  is  very  distinctly  the 
deej)est  depression  between  the  highlands  of  the  Georgetown  divide  on 
the  north  and  the  high  ridges  on  the  south  separating  the  Neocene 
American  from  the  Neocene  Cosumnes.  The  vicinity  of  PlacerWlle,  like 
the  Forest  hill  divide,  is  character ize<l  as  a  broad  and  flat  Neocene  de- 
pression, in  which  inter  volcanic  streams  have  cut  a  complicated  series 
of  channels.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  oldest  gravels  of  Placer\'ille,  a* 
a  rule,  are  not  deep,  and  that  in  most  of  them  occasional  rhyolite  bowl- 
ders are  found.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  during  the  earlie>t 
part  of  the  gravel  period  the  conditions  were  not  as  favorable  here  for 
the  accumulation  of  river  deposits  as  further  northward. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Newtown  the  channel  makes  a  curve,  entering 
the  volcanic  ridge  to  the  south  of  Webber  creek.  It  then  again  tunij* 
northward,  crossing  the  south  fork  of  Webber  creek  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  northwest  ot  Newtown. 

Grades : 

Diamond  Springs  to  Webber  hill,  2  miles,  71  feet  to  the  mile. 

Webber  hill  to  Newtown,  7  miles,  69  feet  to  the  mile. 

Newtown  to  Pacijic  House. — After  crossing  the  South  fork  of  Webber 
creek  the  deep  channel  disappears  under  the  volcanic  capping  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  forks  of  Webber  creek,  at  a  place  formerly  called 
Iowa  City,  but  now  generally  known  as  Snows  ranch.  From  this  point 
it  must  continue  under  the  eruptive  rocks  up  to  the  Pacific  house,  on 
the  stage  road  between  Phicerville  and  Lake  Tahoe,  where  it  crosses  the 
present  South  fork  of  the  American.  The  existence  of  a  deep  trough  is 
unmistakably  indicated  by  rising  bed-rock  toward  the  north  and  the 
south,  }>y  the  pitch  of  the  bed-rock  wherever  exposed  along  the  margin 
pf  the  volcanic  area,  and  finally  l)y  the  heavy  flows  of  rhyolite  and 
rhyolitic  tuft'  with  which  the  old  depression,  up  to  a  certain  level,  wa-^ 
tilled.  A  typical  cross-section  of  this  channel  is  shown  in  K  A",  with 
the  probable  ])osition  and  dc})th  of  the  channel  indicated  ;  it  is,  I  believe, 
sufficiently  clear  to  explain  itself.  Some  extensive  mining  operations 
have  been  and  arc  still  carried  on  to  find  a  deposit  under  the  deep  lava- 

»  Auriferous  'travels,  p.  502. 
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flow  north  of  the  North  fork  of  Webher  creek,  but  that  any  large  and 
important  channel  will  ever  be  found  on  that  side  is  very  unlikely, 
except  possibly  at  one  i)oint  somewhat  north  of  the  section  where  a 
tributary  from  the  north  appears  to  join  the  principal  river  by  way  of 
Badger  hill  and  Mooneys  diggings  (not  indicated  on  the  map). 

The  lower  part  at  least  of  this  large  and  important  channel  may  not 
unlikely  be  found  to  pay  for  drifting;  it  can  onh'  })e  opened  up  by 
means  of  tunnels  from  near  Snows  ranch  or  from  some  places  along  the 
North  fork  of  Webber  creek.  Inclines  along  the  rim  will  probably  suffer 
from  a  heavy  influx  of  water. 

At  Pacific  house  the  indications  of  an  inlet  are  distinct,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  much  gold  w^as  ever  found  in  the  adjoining  gulches.  Oppo- 
site that  place,  on  a  bench  overlooking  the  South  fork  of  the  American 
river,  a  small  isolated  area  of  gravel  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
hydraulic  process,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  old  channel  crossed 
the  river  at  this  point.  More  indications  of  the  same  channel  are  found 
on  the  north  side,  a  few  miles  eastward.  Its  course  has  not  been  traced 
further,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  will  be  found  to  cross  the  river 
again  higher  up,  and  that  it  headed  up  toward  the  Neocene  volcanoes  on 
the  line  between  Eldorado  and  Alpine  counties.  The  channel  is  not 
likelv  to  be  auriferous  above  the  Pacific  house. 

A  broad  belt  of  Neocene  highlands  with  lofty  peaks  and  ridges  occu- 
pied the  space  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  North  and  South  forks 
of  the  American  river,  and  on  the  Georgetown  divide  a  spur  extended 
from  these  highlands  far  toward  the  west. 

Grade : 
Newtown  to  Pacific  house,  10  miles,  100  feet  to  the  mile. 

THE  NORTH  FORK. 

From  the  Junction  to  Jones  H'dL — The  lower  course  of  the  North  fork  of 
the  American  river  is  almostcompletely  destroyed  by  erosion  ;  its  proba- 
hle  course  from  the  valley  up  to  the  junction  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Between  the  Lee  mine  and  the  Forest  Hill  divide  tliere  is  onlv  one  re- 
maining  fragment,  which,  moreover,  probably  does  not  rei)resent  the 
very  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  namely,  the  small  patch  of  mixed 
andesitic,  rhyolitic,  and  metamorphic  gravel  found  on  top  of  the  bluff  at 
the  junction  of  the  present  North  and  Middle  forks,  about  three  miles 
northwest  of  Auburn  ;  the  presence  of  rhyolite  in  this  gravel  is  a  strong 
proof  that  it  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Forest  hill.  This  gravel  is  found 
in  the  center  of  a  very  broad,  low  de[>ression  bordered  on  the  north  by 
the  Neocene  highlands  of  Clipper  Gap  and  on  the  south  by  the  rising 
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divide  separating  the  watershed  of  the  Neocene  North  fork  from  that  of 
the  South  fork.  There  are  several  small  volcanic  areas,  sometimes  un- 
derlain by  gravel,  two  or  three  miles  northwest  of  Auburn,  near  the 
railroad  ;  but  these  are  too  high  to  have  formed  part  of  the  principal 
channel.  Between  the  small  deposit  mentioned  and  Jones  hill  no  trace 
of  the  ancient  river  can  be  found. 

Grades : 

Lee  mine  to  Auburn,  about  14  miles,  86  feet  to  the  mile. 

Auburn  to  Jones  hill,  9  miles,  63  feet  to  the  mile. 

Jones  Hill  to  Bath. — A  great  many  difficulties  present  themselves 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconstruct  the  drainage  southwe^^t  of 
Forest  hill.  Mr  Browne  has  shown  that  a  large  antevolcanic  channel 
enters  the  Forest  hill  divide  at  Bath  and,  making  a  large  curve,  pjisses 
by  the  Mayflower  mine ;  thence  to  near  Forest  hill,  where  it  comes  near 
the  margin  of  the  volcanic  cap,  but  turns  again  at  the  Dardanelle^s  mine 
and  runs  in  under  the  lava  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 

Another  channel  enters  under  the  volcanic  ridge  at  Yankee  Jim. 
Whether  it  connects  with  the  Dardanelles  channel  is  not  known.  The 
volcanic  ridge  continued  down  to  Peckham  hill,  but  only  later  inter- 
volcanic  channels  appear  to  exist  below  it,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  older  channel  has  in  this  vicinity  been  nearly  entirely  obliterated 
by  those  of  a  later  period,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  followed  this  direction.  I 
have  provisionally  marked  the  older  channel  as  following  the  ridge  down 
to  Peckham  hill  and  joining  another  channel  near  Yankee  Jim. 

The  so-called  Ponds  channel  near  Todds  valley  is  at  too  high  an  eleva- 
tion to  have  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  lowest  antevolcanic  channel,  and 
should,  I  think,  rather  be  considered  as  a  bench  gravel  deposited  after 
the  filling  up  of  the  deepest  depression. 

The  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  Mayflower  and  Dardanelles^ 
channels  is  very  much  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  detached  series 
of  evidently  antevolcanic  gravel  areas  to  the  south  of  the  Middle  fork. 
I  have  provisionally  connected  them  with  a  line  running  from  Jones 
hill,  with  an  elevation  of  2,114  feet,  by  Floris,  with  an  elevation  of  2,5:10 
feet,  up  to  the  cliannel  which  near  Volcano vi lie  emerges  from  the  volcanie 
ridge  south  of  the  Middle  fork.*  The  deposit  at  Floris  is  140  feet 
lower  than  the  main  Dardanelles  channel  in  a  corresponding  position. 
Any  attempt  to  explain  these  apparent  contradictions  would  lead  too  far 
into  the  realm  of  hypotheses. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  channel  of  some  magnitude  came  down 
from  the  highlands  of  the  Georgetown  divide,  crossed  Otter  creek  at 

*  Several  small  Neocene  tributarieu  came  down  toward  this  line  from  the  Georgetown  divide. 
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Kentucky  flat,  and  continued  from  there  under  the  lava  cap  to  a  place 
a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Volcano ville ;  at  one  intermediate 
point,  Missouri  gulch,  it  is  exposed  for  a  short  distance. 

Grades ; 

Jones  hill  (2,114  feet)  to  Ploris  (2,530  feet),  5i  miles,  76  feet  to  the 
mile. 

Floris  to  Volcanoville,  3  miles,  112  feet  to  the  mile. 

Volcanoville  to  Missouri  gulch,  2  miles,  114  feet  to  the  mile. 

Missouri  gulch  to  Kentucky  flat,  2  miles,  62  feet  to  the  mile. 

Jones  hill  to  Peckham  hill,  11  miles,  57  feet  to  the  mile. 

Peckham  hill  to  Dardanelles,  5i  miles,  90  feet  to  the  mile. 

Dardanelles  to  Mayflower,  2 J  miles,  52  feet  to  the  mile. 

Mayflower  to  Bath,  2i  miles,  40  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Iowa  Hill  Channel, — Difficulties  also  exist  in  connecting  the  Iowa 
hill  channel  with  the  rest  of  the  drainage.     I  have  assumed  that  a  con- 
nection existed  between  Indiana  hill  and  Iowa  hill,  and  that  the  Iowa 
Hill  channel  ran  southward  and  connected  with  the  inlet  at  Yankee 
Jim.     One  of  the  principal  objections  to  this  view  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
small  gravel  body  at  an  intermediate  point.  Kings  hill,  which  appears  to 
be  about  70  feet  lower  down  than  the  lowest  bed-rock  at  Yankee  Jim.    The 
Iowa  hill  or  Morningstar  channel,  as  it  is  also  called,  has  been  described 
iu  detail  hy  Mr  Hobson,*  who  concludes  that  the  stream  had  a  grade 
toward  the  north,  and  that  coming  from  some  point  on  the  Forest  Hill 
divide  it  was  joined  north  of  Iowa  hill  by  a  tributary  from  Indiana  hill, 
after  which  it  curved  westward  and  flowed  down  toward  the  plains  along 
the  canyon  excavated  by  the  present  stream.     Mr  Hobson's  own  figures 
on  the  maps  and  the  profiles  accompanying  the  paper  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  warrant  this  conclusion,  as  far  as  the  grade  is  concerned.     The 
bed-rock  south  of  Iowa  hill  and  at  the  hydraulic  workings  of  the  Morn- 
ingstar has  exactly  the  same  elevation,  according  to  the  figures  on  Mr 
Hobson's  map,  as  the  starting  point  at  the  southern  end  of  the  covered 
channel  at  Wisconsin  hill,  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles. 
North  of  Iowa  hill  there  is  a  sudden  descent  of  some  50  or  60  feet,  but 
the  distance  in  which  this  descent  is  accomplished  is  only  one-fifteenth 
part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  channel;  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
this  depression  were  caused  by  a  slight  fault,  especially  as  there  are  two 
or  three  of  such  disturbances  shown  on  his  profile  in  the  Morningstar 
jiround.     An  examination  of  Mr  Hobson's  profiles  will  inevitably  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  before  the  faulting,  whether  this  took  place  by  an 
uplift  of  the  southern  side  or  a  downthrow  of  the  northern,  there  was  a 


*  Tenth  Anti.  Rep.  State  MinerHlogist  of  California,  p.  420. 
XLUI— Buix.  Gsor..  Sue.  Am.,  Vol.  4.  1892. 
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slight  southward  slope  from  the  Morningstar  works  to  Wisconsin  hill 
Mr  Hohson's  arguments,  based  on  the  occurrence  of  serpentine  bowlders 
in  certain  parts  of  the  channel  and  on  the  relative  elevation  of  the  rhyo- 
litic  strata,  are  stronger.  There  are,  however,  such  difficulties  involved 
in  carrying  the  principal  channel  in  the  direction  advocated  by  ^Ir 
Hobson  that  I  cannot  adopt  his  view  as  the  most  probable. 

Bath  to  Ralstons, — In  discussing  the  upward  continuation  of  the 
large  and  deep  channel  at  Bath,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  May- 
flower mine,  Goodyear  indicated  several  reasons  why  it  was  probable 
that  it  came  down  from  the  Long  canyon  country,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  occurrence  in  it  of  granite  bowlders  and  its  capping  of  "  white 
lava  "  (rhyolite).  The  vicinity  of  Long  canyon  was  only  exanained  in  a 
cursory  way  by  Goodyear.  There  is,  indeed,  at  the  Ralston  mine,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  divide  north  of  Long  canyon,  unmistakable  evidence 
of  an  outlet  of  a  large  and  important  channel ;  there  is,  further,  a  re- 
markable and  striking  similarity  between  the  accumulations  of  the  Ral- 
ston channel  with  those  of  the  Bath-Mayflower  stream ;  there  is,  further, 
no  other  way  open  for  the  Ralston  channel  than  in  the  direction  of  Bath, 
for  higher  bed-rock  bars  the  way  both  to  the  south  and  to  the  north ; 
hence  I  feel  justified  in  concluding  that  a  connection  once  existed  be- 
tween the-  two  channels,  which  has  since  been  eroded  by  the  recent 
stream  of  the  Middle  fork. 

Mr  Browne  is  struck  with  the  considerable  extent  to  which  the  modern 
rivers  on  the  Forest  hill  divide  have  avoided  the  older  channels,  leaving 
them  buried  under  the  volcanic  flows  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.*  To  ex- 
plain it  he  assumes  that  the  ancient  valley  was  filled  with  volcanic  ma- 
terial only  up  to  its  widespread  rims,  but  not  to  overflowing,  and  that 
the  modern  riVers  started  by  preference  along  the  marginal  lines  of  the 
deposits.  A  study  of  the  geologic  map  of  the  country  north  and 
south  of  the  Forest  hill  divide  will  show  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  such  an  assumption.  On  the  contrary,  the  last  flows  almost  com- 
pletely flooded  and  buried  the  Neocene  valley  and  its  divides  in  this 
vicinity ;  the  only  points  rising  above  them  were  the  high  hills  to  the 
west  of  the  "  Brimstone  plains  "  and  the  Volcanoville  hill  to  the  south- 
ward. Only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Georgetown  divide  were  there  any 
continuous  and  important  bed-rock  ridges  projecting  above  the  general 
level  of  the  flows. 

The  explanation  of  Mr  Browne  might  well  be  applied  to  certain  parti^ 
of  the  upper  river  courses,  but  I  do  not  think  it  explains  the  positions  of 
the  present  streams  on  the  Forest  hill  divide.  Slight  inequalities  in  the 
surface  of  the  andesitic  flows  i)robably  determined  first  the  directions. 

*TeQth  Ann.  Rep.  of  State  Minemlogist  of  CalifurniR,  p.  442. 
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Grade : 

Bath  to  Ralston,  8  miles,  72  feet  to  the  mile. 

'I'hat  Michigan  Bluffs  is  not  on  the  principal  channel  is  also  indicated 
by  the  grades,  for  from  that  place  to  Bath,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the 
slope  is  140  feet  to  the  mile,  while  from  Michigan  Bluffs  to  Ralston,  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  it  is  only  31  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Damascus  and  Last  Chance  Tributaries:  General  Character. — Mr 
Browne  has  described  the  Damascus  or  "  white  "  channel.  Its  course 
above  Damascus  is  eroded ;  it  is  practically  continuous  under  the  lava 
cap  ae  far  down  as  Gas  hill ;  from  there  it  is  eroded  for  a  long  distance, 
but  the  characteristic  deposits  are  again  found  at  Michigan  Bluffs.  It 
w  very  different  from  the  Bath  channel,  being  almost  entirely  composed 
of  quartz  gravel,  due  to  the  fact  of  its  flowing  for  a  long  distance  over  a 
Hoft  clay-slate  with  a  large  amount  of  quartz  veins.  A  short  distance 
below  Michigan  Bluffs  it  must  have  joined  the  principal  Middle  fork. 

Tributary  to  this  channel  was  the  Last  Chance  stream.  Coming  down 
from  the  high  country  to  the  northeast  of  Last  Chance,  it  is  preserved 
under  the  lava  cap  for  some  distance  at  Last  Chance  and  again  at  Dead- 
wood.  It  seems  most  probable  that  it  joined  the  main  stream  some  dis- 
tance north  of  Michigan  Bluffs.  The  relations  of  the  lava  and  bed-rock 
at  the  two  first-named  places  clearly  indicate  that  this  channel  flowed 
in  a  very  distinct  depression  or  valley.  Both  at  Last  Chance  and  at 
Dead  wood  there  is  an  older  ante-volcanic  besides  several  cement  or  inter- 
volcanic  channels. 

The  important  cement  channel  coming  down  from  the  vicinity  of 
Secret  canyon  by  way  of  Hogsback  and  Red  point  under  the  lava  flow 
very  likely  followed  an  ante-volcanic  valley ;  but  of  the  deposits  of  the 
latter  but  little  is  left. 

» 

1 

Grades : 

Damascus  to  Michigan  Bluffs,  8J  miles,  73  feet  to  the  mile. 

Deadwood  to  Last  Chance,  5  miles,  136  feet  to  the  mile. 

From  the  Ralston  Mine  to  Summit  Valley. — The  divide  between  Long 
canyon  and  the  Middle  fork  of  the  American  river  is  covered  by  very 
deep  Neocene  deposits  and  volcanic  flows.  High  bed-rock  exists  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  forming  the  sides  of  a  broad  and  deep  depres- 
sion, the  center  of  which  lies  buried  below  the  volcanic  mass.  This 
deep  depression  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  up  toward  Summit 
valley  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  in  which  the  deepest  chaimel 
L^  only  exposed  at  one  point,  at  the  place  where  the  North  fork  of  the 
American  river  cuts  through  it.  This  is  the  longest  lava-covered  stretch 
of  channel  in  the  territory  here  described.     The  parallelism  with  the 
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present  Middle  fork  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  bend  in  its  lower 
course,  which  closely  follows  the  curve  of  Long  canyon. 

The  lower  Course. — On  the  Long  canyon  divide — i.  e.,  from  the  Ralston 
mine  to  the  place  called  Big  Flume  on  the  map — the  deposits  in  i\\e 
channel  preserve  about  the  same  characteristics.  The  general  form  of 
valley  and  depth  of  deposits  are  illustrated  in  section  H  H  (plate  7). 

It  appears  as  if  the  channel  in  the  \jon%  canyon  divide  had  in  most 
places  a  broad,  flat  profile.  On  the  bed-rock,  as  a  rule,  lies  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet  of  non-volcanic  gravel,  composed  of  quartz,  quartzite  and 
granite.  Above  this  rests  a  series  of  alternating  rhyolitic  tuffs  an«i 
gravels  with  rhyolitic  pebbles,  which  ranges  in  depth  from  150  feet  at  the 
western  end  of  the  ridge  to  400  or  500  feet  up  toward  Big  Flume.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  divide  the  volcanic  gravels  are  heavier,  reachin*^ 
80  or  100  feet  at  the  Ralston  mine.  Toward  the  east  they  grow  thinner 
and  the  rhyolitic  tuffs  begin  to  predominate.  Above  the  rhyolitic  tuffs 
lie  from  700  to  800  feet  of  andesitic  breccia.  The  center  of  the  channel 
evidently  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  toward  Long  canyon,  and 
an  almost  continuous  fringe  of  gravels  and  tuffs  are  exposed  along  this 
line.  At  Blacksmith  flat  the  bed-rook  is  propably  not  far  above  the 
deepest  depression  in  the  center  of  the  channel,  which  here  reaches  its 
most  southerly  point.  A  smaller  tributary  at  this  place  came  in  from 
the  south  by  way  of  Corcorans  diggings  and  Clydesdale,  the  bed-rock  at 
the  latter  place,  near  the  point  between  Ix)ng  and  Wallace  canyons,  being 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  Blacksmith  flat.  Again,  at  Russian  ravine, 
one  mile  south  of  Big  Flume,  the  bed-rock  ia  probably  nearly  as  low  v^ 
that  of  the  deepest  channel. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  on  a  small  scale  to  mine  these 
gravels.  At  Ralstons  the  upper  gravels  have  been  hydraulickcd  with 
satisfactory  results ;  many  small  diggings  are  found  along  the  rim  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  divide  as  far  up  as  Big  Flume,  but  nowhere,  so  far  :is 
I  am  aware,  has  any  systematic  and  extensive  work  ])een  undertaken  in 
order  to  open  up  this  magnificent  channel  by  means  of  tunnels.  It 
would  seem  very  likely  that  some  paying  ground  would  be  found  alonj^ 
it:  some  risk  must  be  taken,  for  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  predict 
whetiier  a  certain  gravel  channel  will  pay  for  drifting  or  not  withont  a 
trial.  That  the  channel  exists  and  that  it  is  of  great  dimensions  is  quite 
ccrtiiin.  Long  canyon  is  said  to  have  been  rich  in  early  days  as  far  uj) 
as  Russian  ravine,  while  the  Middle  fork  contained  less  gold. 

Grades : 

Ralston  mine  to  Blacksmith  flat  (assuming  that  the  bed-rock  at  the 
latter  place  is  but  little  higher  than  in  the  deepest  channel),  5  miles,  65 
feet  to  the  mile. 
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Blacksmith  flat  to  Russian  ravine  (on  similar  assumptions),  7  miles, 
93  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Duncan  Peak  Tributary. — A  short  distance  from  Big  Flume,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  ridge,  there  is  a  deep  trough  exposed,  and  known  as 
Marshall's  claim.  It  is,  according  to  my  measurements,  50  feet  higher 
than  the  bed-rock  in  Russian  ravine  on  the  southern  side,  and  it  is  filled 
to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  with  gravel,  of  which  a  little  has  been 
h ydraulicked.  This  place  is  evidently  near  the  confluence  of  a  tributary 
coming  down  with  steep  grade  from  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Neocene 
mountain  of  Duncan  peak.  From  Flat  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
Duncan  peak,  it  runs  down  almost  as  a  steep  ravine  to  near  the  Gray 
Eagle  tunnel ;  from  here  it  must  have  connected  across  Duncan  canyon 
with  the  main  channel  of  the  American  river  by  way  of  Marshalls  inlet. 
Abrams  tunnel  on  Duncan  canyon  is  probably  in  the  same  channel. 

Grades : 

Flat  ravine  to  Gray  Eagle  tunnel,  2  miles,  350  feet  to  the  mile. 

Gray  Eagle  tunnel  to  Marshalls  inlet,  6  miles,  200  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Canada  Hill  Tributary. — On  the  northern  side  of  Duncan  peak 
there  exists  another  equally  steep  channel  with  thin  angular  gravel. 
Starting  from  Canada  hill  it  runs  down  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Sterrett's  claim  in  Sailor  canyon.  From  there  its  course  is  not  deter- 
mined beyond  doubt,  but  it  most  probably  curved  around  southeast- 
ward and  joined  the  main  channel  near  French  meadows. 

Grade : 

Canada  hill  to  Sterrett's  claim,  in  3  miles,  1,000  feet,  or  about  333  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  upper  Course. — From  Big  Flume  the  channel  makes  a  curve  toward 
the  east  and  crosses  the  present  Middle  fork  at  French  meadows,  near 
liiilston  dam.  At  this  point  the  modern  river  is  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  old  channel,  but  the  distance  along  which  there  is  no  bed-rock 
exposed  is  short  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ,the  deepest  part 
of  the  channel  is  very  far  below  the  present  river-bed.*  Very  little 
gravel  is  exposed  from  here  up  toward  Summit  valley ;  the  rhyolitic 
flows  have  also  changed  character,  containing  more  massive  rhyolite  and 
k^a  of  tuff's  than  before.  They  increase  in  depth,  their  thickness  at 
French  meadows  being  600  feet,  and  south  of  Summit  valley  a  maximum 
thickness  of  almost  1,000  feet  is  reached. 

Whether  the  channel  from  Big  Flume  up  toward  Summit  valley  will 

*Mr  J.  H.  Hammond,  in  the  Ninth  Annaal  Rep.  State  Min.  of  California,  plate  2,  fcires  a  cross- 
i'eotion  from  this  vicinity  where  some  proapecting  has  been  done  by  tunnels  and  inclines.  He, 
however,  places  the  channel  below  the  North  fork,  which  certainly  is  incorrect. 
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pay  for  drifting  is  a  very  doubtful  question.  It  is  accessible  only  by 
long  and  costly  tunnels  from  the  North  fork  side  or  by  inclines  from  the 
rims.  There  are  but  very  few  quartz  mines  along  the  upper  course ;  the 
channel  here  enters  the  generally  barren  granitic  area  of  the  high  Sierra. 

Near  Soda  Springs  the  deep  canyon  of  the  North  fork  has  cut  through 
the  channel,  exposing  on  both  sides  the  deep  volcanic  flows  and  the  cune 
of  the  old  valley.  Section  L  Lis  laid  across  tlie  valley  a  little  south  of 
this  and  shows  sufficiently  clearly  the  relations  at  this  point.  At  Soda 
Springs  the  recent  river  is  about  200  feet  below  the  Neocene  channel. 

We  are  now  near  the  headwaters  of  the  ancient  river ;  on  all  sides  rise 
bed-rock  ridges  and  peaks,  prominent  in  Neocene  as  well  as  in  the  ))rej«- 
ent  time.  North  of  the  North  fork  the  old  channel  begins  to  rise  rapidly 
toward  the  summits.  The  valley  opened  up  in  a  sort  of  amphitheater: 
one  branch  extended  up  toward  mount  Lincoln,  another  toward  Soda 
Springs  station.  The  principal  valley  extended  up  toward  a  point  about 
a  mile  west  of  Summit  station,  and  its  continuation  can  indeed  be  trace<l 
a  little  further  northward  toward  the  high  granitic  counterforts  of  Castle 
peak.  The  Neocene  river,  broad  and  magnificent  on  the  Forest  hill 
divide,  is  here  nothing  more  than  a  ravine. 

(trades : 

Russian  ravine  to  French  meadows,  6  miles,  100  feet  to  the  mile. 
French  meadows  to  Soda  Springs,  10  miles,  115  feet  to  the  mile. 
Soda  Springs  to  Summit,  3  miles,  200  feet  to  the  mile. 


Discussion  of  Grades. 

On  plate  6  a  first,  and  in  many  respects  incomplete,  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  more  important  fact* 
about  the  present  grade  and  directions  of  the  ante-volcanic  Neocene  river 
beds. 

Before  endeavoring  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  present  condi- 
tion of  these  river  beds  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  a  very  heterogeneous  mass,  composed  of  rocks  of  very  diverse  texture 
and  hardness,  which  are  apt  to  influence  the  grade  of  the  rivers  flowing 
over  them.  Sudden  changes  of  grade  are  indeed  not  uncommon  in  the 
present  rivers  as  well  as  in  the  Neocene  channels.  It  follows  from  thii< 
that  conclusions  drawn  from  short  distances  of  channel  or  ba.sed  on 
isolated  occurrences  cannot  be  reliable. 

An  influence  of  direction  on  grade  probably  also  exists,  inasmuch  as 
streams  flowing  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  range  would  be  expected 
to  have  a  slighter  grade  than  those  breaking  across  the  strike  of  the  slates 
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or  cross-belts  of  hard  massive  rocks.  Such  an  influence  no  doubt  exists, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  very  marked  in  the  modern  rivers.  In  the  lower 
Sierra,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  rivers  for  shorter  distances  only  are 
parallel  to  the  range,  it  cannot  be  stated  to  occur  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  the  principal  forks  have  a  fall  of  from  30  to  40  feet  to  the  mile  in 
whatever  direction  they  run.  In  the  upper  Sierra  the  Rubicon  river 
runs  for  fifteen  miles  near  and  parallel  to  the  crest  line,  but  the  grade 
averages  very  high — about  150  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  grades  of  the  intervolcanic  channels  must  be  left  out  of  consid- 
eration in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  height  of  the  range  has 
been  increased  since  Neocene  times,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  their 
erosive  activity  was  similar  to  that  of  the  present  rivers,  and  that  the 
changes  from  the  conditions  of  the  earlier  Neocene  to  those  of  today 
took  place  or  began  to  take  place  before  the  intervolcanic  channel  system 
was  established.  Referrnig  to  Mr  Browne's  diagram  of  the  grades  of  the 
volcanic  channels,  it  may  be  noticed  that  they  in  general  show  a  strong 
grade  in  whatever  direction  they  flowed. 

Perhaps  the  first  fact  that  attracts  the  attention  when  the  grade  sheet 
is  studied  is  the  remarkably  steep  grades  prevalent.  Down  near  the 
great  valley,  as  well  as  high  up  in  the  mountains,  grades  of  from  60  to 
100  feet  and  above  are  noticed ;  these  are  certainly  not  the  grades  which 
would  be  expected  in  rivers  depositing  gravel  in  a  country  which,  as 
shown  by  the  topography,  had  been  subjected  to  a  long-continued 
erosion. 

A  further  study  will,  however,  show  that  while  all  of  the  transverse 
principal  channels  have  a  strong  grade,  most  of  the  principal  forks  flow- 
ing in  a  direction  about  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  range  have  a  com- 
paratively slight  grade.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  Neocene  South  Yuba  from  Badger  hill  to  You  Bet.  The  sudden 
increase  in  grade  from  Waloupa  to  Dutch  Flat  (Thompson  hill),  where 
the  river  suddenly  turns  from  a  longitudinal  to  a  transverse  direction, 
illustrates  this  relation  of  grade  and  direction  in  an  especially  suggestive 
manner.  A  similar  contrast  is  noticed  at  the  junction  of  the  North 
Bloomfield  with  the  Grizzly  Hill  channel,  and  the  course  of  the  South 
fork  of  the  American  from  Pilot  hill  to  Diamond  springs  shows  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  same  direction.  The  grade  of  the  longitudinal  Forest 
City  tributary  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  main  river  into  which 
it  empties,  and  the  uppermost  course  of  the  Neocene  Middle  Yuba  from 
Milton  to  Meadow  lake  in  a  longitudinal  course  shows  a  much  lower 
j(rade  than  would  be  expected. 

This  generalization  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  principal  forks,  how- 
ever, for  the  grade  of  the  important  tributary  extending  from  Damascus 
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to  Michigan  Bluflfo  ia  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  main  river  running  in  a 
nearly  east-west  direction ;  nor  does  it  apply  to  the  lesser  tributaries. 
The  one  emptying  into  the  upper  North  fork  of  the  American  river  near 
Russian  ravine  has  a  very  heavy  grade,  although  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  range.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fragment  of  channel  exposed  south 
of  Cisco.  The  Canada  Hill-Sterrett  channel  offers  an  interesting  instance 
of  a  steep  Neocene  gulch  or  creek  running  for  some  distance  in  a  north- 
easterly direction. 

Another  fact  deserves  notice.  The  North  Bloom  field  channel  up  to 
Moores  Flat  and  the  Dutch  Flat-Lowell  hill  channel,  in  a  correspon^lintr 
position  further  south,  show  extremely  heavy  grades  which  scarcely  can 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  harder  rock-masses  encountered.  The 
North  Bloomfield  channel  cuts  with  a  heavy  grade  through  the  same 
siliceous  slates  over  which  the  Blue  Tent  channel  flows  with  a  very  slijrht 
grade.  A  mass  of  hard  rock  is  met  with  at  Dutch  Flat,  but  betwwn 
Dutch  Flat  and  Lowell  hill  the  slates  are  not  particularly  resistant. 

Taking  in  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in 
the  character  of  deposits  between  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  rivers, 
the  relation  of  grade  and  direction  explained  above  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  since  the 
time  the  ante- volcanic  Neocene  rivers  flowed  over  its  surface. 

This  uplift  was  probably  gradual  and  extended  over  a  long  period, 
beginning  at  or  shortly  after  the  initiation  of  volcanic  activity.  Tlie 
evidence  from  the  region  of  the  first  summit  in  the  territory  here  descrihe<l 
appears  to  show  that  this  disturbance  ended  about  the  time  of  the  last 
great  lava  flows,  and  that  while  subsequent  elevation  might  have  taken 
place  it  has  been  of  slight  importance.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  however, 
that  the  region  of  the  second  summit  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exam- 
ined to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  last  statement  to  the  whole  range  in 
this  latitude. 

If  this  increase  in  slope  be  attributed  to  a  simple  tilting  of  a  rigid 
block,  such  as  advocated  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  if  I  understand  him 
correctly,  a  reduction  of  the  channels  to  fairly  uniform  grades  is  imfios- 
sible;  for  if  the  range  be  suppo:sed  to  be  tilted  downward  so  that  the 
trautj verse  channels  with  slighter  grades  become  nearly  level,  many  of 
the  other  transverse  channels  in  which  gravels  have  accumulated  will 
still  have  a  grade  of  80  feet  or  more  to  the  mile.  The  maximum  amount 
of  tilting  to  the  mile  cannot  in  this  ca^ie  have  been  more  than  the  mini- 
mum grade  of  the  transverse  rivers,  or  from  60  to  70  feet  to  the  mile. 
This  would  give  a  maximum  increase  of  elevation  of  between  3,600  and 
4,200  feet. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  slope  has  been  effected  by  means 
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of  distributed  faults  of  slight  throw  or  equivalent  plastic  deformation,  as 
held  by  Mr  G.  F.  Becker  *  the  grades  of  the  Neocene  rivers  might  more 
easily  be  reduced  to  somewhat  uniform  figures  by  assuming  that  along 
distances  showing  exceptionally  heavy  grades  a  more  intense  faulting 
or  deformation  has  taken  place.  The  considerable  and  even  steep  grades 
of  some  longitudinal  channels  show,  however,  that  even  by  this  means 
the  rivers  cannot  be  reduced  to  gentle  and  uniform  grades. 

The  vertical  curve  of  the  present  Neocene  channels  would  appear  to 
offer  a  criterion  by  means  of  which  it  might  be  ascertained  whether,  in 
addition  to  the  general  uplift,  the  flank  of  the  Sierra  has  been  materially 
deformed.  The  grades  of  two  principal  forks  of  the  old  rivers  which  in 
general  have  a  transverse  direction  have  been  plotted  in  plate  9,  the 
distances  being  taken  along  the  curves  of  the  streams,  in  the  same 
plate  the  vertical  curve  of  one  of  the  modern  forks  has  been  constructed 
in  order  to  serve  for  comparison.  The  two  curves  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plate  cannot  be  directly  compared,  and  the  difference  in  the  ordi- 
nates  does  not  directly  indicate  the  amount  of  recent  erosion,  for  the 
curve  of  the  Neocene  river  is  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  modern 
ajuivalent.  It  should  first  be  noticed  how  regular  is  the  curve  of  the 
recent  river  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  drained  by  it  is  only 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  baseleveling.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  composed 
of  two  curves,  the  junction  of  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  lower  limit 
of  glaciation.  The  existence  of  the  upper  curve  must  be  referred  to  the 
iee-eap  protecting  the  higher  part  of  the  mountains  from  active  erosion 
during  a  large  part  of  the  Pleistocene. f 

If  the  modern  river  curve  shows  such  recrularitv  it  woitld  be  natural 
to  expect  that  that  of  the  Neocene  river,  which  represents  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  base-levelling,  should  be  still  more  so.  But  the  plotted 
curve  of  the  Neocene  Middle  Yuba  river  does  not  correspond  to  the 
normal  curve  of  erosion.  Instead,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  two 
curves  with  the  convex  side  upward.  I  think  this  convexity,  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  differences  in  the  resistance  of  the  rock-masses 
over  which  the  river  flows,  must  be  due  to  a  deformation  of  the  surface 
(luring  the  uplift  of  the  Sierra.  The  most  pronounced  departure  from 
the  normal  curve  of  erosion  results  from  the  present  steep  grades  of  the 
Neocene  channels  near  the  valley.  This  is  marked  in  luith  the  profiles 
fjiven  and  must,  I  think,  l)e  regarded  as  indicating  a  subsidence  of  the  por- 
tion adjoining  the  sediment-filled  trough  of  the  great  valley  relatively 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  range,  or  a  rise  of  the  latter  relatively  to  the 
former.     Another  deformation  would  apj)ear  to  have  taken  place  in  the 

*  Bull.  Qeol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  64  and  73;  also  idem,  vol.  4,  p.  89. 
tSee  (jr.  F.  Becker:  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  65. 

XLIV— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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upper  part  of  the  first  profile,  while  that  of  the  second  profile  seems 
more  like  the  normal  curve  of  erosion. 

It  i.s  evident  that  if,  besides  the  deformation,  a  general  increase  iu  the 
slope  has  taken  place  the  curves  do  not  represent  that  deformation  quite 
correctly,  for  a  diminishing  of  the  slope  would  aifect  the  grades  of  the 
different  sections  differently  according  to  their  angle  with  the  trend  of 
the  range.  On  recalculating  the  grades  for  a  general  decrease  in  the 
slope  of  50  or  60  feet  to  the  mile  it  is  found,  however,  that  the  peculiar 
convex  forms  of  the  curves  remain  as  before  or  even  are  slightly  more 
accentuated. 

Although  the  present  steep  grades  of  the  old  Neocene  channel  can  thus 
be  shown  to  liave  resulted  to  a  considerable  extent  from  elevation  and 
deformation,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Neocene  river  system  had  very 
slight  grades  throughout.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  careful  stud}' 
of  the  Neocene  topography,  as  shown  in  .valley  slopes  and  crosa-sectioiu, 
which  hardly  can  have  been  influenced  by  subsequent  deformation  and 
certainly  have  not  been  faulted  to  any  notable  extent,  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Sierra  Nevada,  before  the  accumulation  of  gravels 
began,  was  a  mountain  range  greatly  worn  down  by  erosion,  but  not 
reduced  to  a  l)aselevel  of  erosion.  It  cannot  even  on  the  whole  be 
regarded  as  a  peneplain,  above  which  isolated  and  more  resistant  hills 
projected ;  the  declivities  and  irregularities  of  the  old  surface  are  too 
considerable  for  that,  nor  are  the  projecting  hills  invariably  composed  of 
the  hardest  rock-masses. 

Conclusions. 

The  observations  recorded  in  this  paper  appear  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Neocene  times,  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Yuba 
and  American  rivers,  formed  a  mountain  range  as  distinct  as  that  of 
today,  and  that  its  first  summit  in  general  coincided  with. the  corre- 
sponding modern  divide.  They  further  appear  to  prove  that  the  grades 
of  the  remaining  Neocene  gravel  channels  are  to  a  certain  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  directions  in  which  they  flowed  in  such  a  way  as  to  strongly 
suggest  that  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased since  the  time  when  the  Neocene  ante-volcanic  rivers  flowed 
over  its  surface.  It  finally  appears  probable  from  a  study  of  the  grade 
curves  of  the  remaining  channels  that  the  surface  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
has  been  deformed  during  this  uplift,  and  that  the  most  noticeable  defor- 
mation has  been  caused  by  a  subsidence  of  the  portion  adjoining  the 
great  valley  relatively  to  the  middle  part  of  the  range. 
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The  Granites. 


WJuere  found  in  Maryland. — The  granitic  rocks  of  Maryland  have  lately 
received  special  attention,  both  microscopically  and  in  the  field.  They 
occupy  small  areas,  a  dozen  or  more  in  number,  scattered  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  central  zone  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Piedmont 
plateau.  This  belt  is  essentially  a  crystalline  one,  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  gneisses,  which  are  l>roken  throu^^h  in  numberless  places  by 
gabbros,  pyroxenites  and  granites,  and  other  closely  related  types  of 
igneous  rocks. 

The  dififerent  areas  may  be  known  from  the  chief  places  within  their 
respective  borders.     They  are  Port  Deposit,  Texas,  Windsor  road,  Relay, 
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Sykesville,  Guilford,  Garrett  park,  Woodstock,  Ilchester,  Ellicott  City  and 
Dorseyd  Run. 

Th^ir  mineraloglc  Composition. — Microscopically  the  rocks  under  con- 
sideration are  composed  largely  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  with  acce&- 
sory  ])lagioclase,  microcline,  magnetite,  apatite,  zircon,  epidote,  allanite, 
hornblende,  sphene  and  often  some  other  minerals. 

Four  Ti/pcs  represented — Aside  from  their  structural  phases,  the  Mary- 
land granites  comprise  four  types  :  l)inary  granite,  granitite,  hornblenilc 
granite  and  allanite-epidote  granite.  Each  has  been  fully  described  in 
another  place. 

Origin  of  the  Granites. 

Two  Theories  adrnnced. — Regarding  the  origin  of  granites  in  general  two 
leading  theories  have  been  advanced.  One  considers  a  granite  as  the 
\ii»t  stage  in  the  metamorphic  change  of  mechanical  sediments.  Witli 
the  other  a  granitic  mass  is  regarded  as  the  j)roduct  of  the  gradual 
cooling  of  an  acidic  molten  magma,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  cooling  takes  place  under  pressure. 

Recently  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  metamorphosing  influences 
of  orographic  movements  in  disguising  the  original  character  of  rocks, 
making  eruptives  more  and  more  like  sedimentary  deposits,  and  clastic 
beds  more  and  more  like  massives.  But  without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  subject,  it  is  intended  here  to  merely  set  forth  some 
of  the  proofs  that  point  to  the  enij>tive  origin  of  certain  of  the  Maryland 
granites.  That  these  particular  rocks  are  really  eruptive  in  character 
has  been  serioush^  rjuestioned  l)y  some  investigators,  while  by  others  the 
eruptive  character  is  denied. 

lAKalities  faroruhle  for  Observations. — Perhaps  the  most  favorable  places 
for  observing  phenomena  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  certain  of  the  Mary- 
land granites  are  at  Dorseys  Run  station,  Woodstock,  and  Sykesville,  all 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

At  the  first-named  locality  an  excellent  section  has  been  exposed  by  a 
recent  railway  cutting.  Here  a  dark-colored  gneiss  is  found  jienetrated 
})y  a  light-colored  granitite.  Huge  blocks  of  contorted  gneiss,  often  10 
to  20  feet  across,  and  numerous  smaller  angular  fragments  are  embe<lde(l 
in  the  massive  granite.  8ome  of  the  gneiss  blocks  are  twisted  and  bent, 
to  all  appearances  through  movement  when  the  granite  was  in  a  viscous 
state.  Very  liglit-colored  granite  dikes  also  cut  in  various  directions. 
Chemical  analyses  show  the  dikes  to  be  very  much  more  acidic  tiian 
either  the  gneiss  or  the  massive  granite. 
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At  Woodstock  similar  irregular  blocks  of  gneiss  are  abundant  in  the 
fjraiiite. 

Inclusions  and  (heir  Contacts. — From  8vkesville  many  inclusions  have 
been  obtained  in  the  granite  a  few  rods  below  the  railroad  station,  where 
a  quarry  has  been  opened.  Recently  great  quantities  of  the  rock  have 
l>een  removed  for  paving-blocks.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  large 
nund)ers  of  inclusions  of  foreign  rocks  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
t^ranite,  furnishing  indisputable  proof  of  the  eruptive  origin  of  the  granitic 
mass  at  tins  locality. 

The  inclusions  found  here  consist  of  irregular  fragments  of  all  sizes  9.nd 
rihai)es,  from  minute  pieces  up  to  blocks  of  large  size.  Among  the  various 
fragments  noted  may  be  mentioned  those  which  were  evidently  origi- 
nally limestone,  soapstone,  i)yroxenite,  vein-quartz,  hornblendic  and 
i)iotitic  gneisses.  Both  with  the  naked  eye  and  in  thin  slices  under  the 
microscope  characteristic  contact  phenomena  are  noticeable,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  those  observed  where  molten  rocks  and  calcareous 
sediments  or  liquid  lavas  and  certain  crystallines  have  been  brought 
together. 

The  inclusions  derived  from  the  limestone  appear  as  thin  yellow  slabs 
from  one  to  several  centimeters  in  thickness  and  of  various  sizes.  Four 
•li.stinct  zones  are  readily  recognized,  macroscopically,  in  the  inclusions 
of  this  class  :  (1)  The  median  portion  is  fine-grained  and  lemon-yellow 
in  color.  It  is  surrounded  by  (2)  a  narrow  band  usually  2  to  3  milli- 
meters in  thickness,  white  in  color,  and  apparently  composed  chiefly  of 
minute  grains  of  quartz.  Then  comes  (3)  a  very  small,  fine-grained,  dark- 
colored  shell  of  varying  thickness,  containing  abundant  small  garnets  up 
to  one  millimeter  in  diameter.  In  many  cases  this  layer  is  so  thin  as  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable.  It  shades  off  rather  abruptly  into  (4)  the  typical 
granitite  of  the  area. 

Microscopically  the  four  zones  are  even  better  differentiated  : 

The  first  of  these  zones  is  found  to  i)e  a  typical  lime-silicate  hornstone ; 
the  second  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  fine,  allotriomorphic  quartz, 
while  the  third  belt  is  a  fine-grained  mixture  of  quartz  and  biotite,  with 
small  garnets. 

Beside  the  limestone  fragments  there  are  abundant  inclusions  of  soap- 
.«tone,  vein-quartz,  biotitic  ?ind  hornblendic  gneiss.  All  of  these  rocks 
are  well  represented  several  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sykesville,  where 
they  dip  to  the  west  at  a  consideral)le  angle.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
latter  especially,  the  outside  is  usually  changed  considerably  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  centimeter.  The  interior  of  the  gneiss  pieces  is  practi- 
cally unmetamorphosed.     It  is  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  contact 
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border.  The  constituents  have  undergone  much  crushing  and  the  feld- 
spars are  scarcely  recognizable.  The  biotite  is  nearly  all  bleached,  and 
chlorite  is  very  abundant.  Th(^re  is  also  present  secondary  epidote  and 
muscovite,  and  a  few  larger  decomposing  cubes  of  p3'rite  are  scattered 
through  the  mass. 

The  margin  of  the  gneiss  blocks  is  dark  colored  and  much  finer  in 
grain.  No  traces  of  pressure  are  noticeable,  and  apparently  it  hin^  been 
completely  recrystallized.  Biotite  is  very  abundant  in  small  flakes, 
oriented  in  the  direction  of  foliation.  A  little  plagioclase  and  orthoclai«e 
occur,  and  also  small  quantities  of  pyrite. 

Proofs  of  their  eruptive  Nature. — The  proofs  that  the  granites  in  question 
are  eruptive  in  nature  is  deduced  from  several  different  and  independent 
sources : 

a.  From  field  relations. 
6.  From  inclusions. 

c.  From  contact  phenomena. 

d.  From  microscopic  examinations. 

a.  Their  field  Relations. — As  stated  elsewhere,  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Piedmont  region  consists  chiefly  of  gneisses  broken  through  in  numenms 
places  by  undoubted  eruptives,  such  as  gabbro,  diorite  and  pyroxenite, 
until  these  rocks  occupy  fully  one-half  of  the  present  exposed  surface 
of  the  district. 

Now,  a  careful  tracing  of  the  granites  shoAvs  that  they  have  cut  in- 
discriminately across  the  igneous  rocks  mentioned  as  well  as  the  gneiss, 
passing  uninterruptedly  from  one  petrographically  distinct  mass  to 
another.  In  other  words,  the  acidic  types  of  crystallines  to  all  appear- 
ances seem  to  be  younger  in  age  than  the  gabbros  and  the  most  basic 
rocks,  as  if  they  too  had  broken  through  all  the  other  eruptives.  Near 
some  of  the  granitic  masses,  true  granitic  and  felsitic  dikes  are  clearly 
defined,  which  would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  apophyses  of  the  main 
body  were  the  rock  regarded  as  an  eruptive.  Furthermore,  at  Dorseys 
Run  station,  for  instance,  large  exposures  show  the  granite  forced 
between  and  spreading  widely  ai)art  enormous  layers  of  twisted  and 
puckered  gneiss ;  while  at  Woodstock  huge  blocks  of  gneivss  are  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  tbe  granite. 

As  already  remarked,  the  line  of  contact  between  the  granite  and  the 
contiguous  rock  is  seldom  determinable  exactly,  on  account  of  profound 
superficial  decay.  Yet  occasionally  artificial  excavations  into  the  acid 
rock  reveals  clearly  such  contacts.  A  good  example  is  that  found  at 
the  new  quarry  opened  about  two  miles  northwest  of  Garrett  park. 
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where  the  line  is  very  sharply  defined  between  the  granite  mass  and  the 
adjoining  soapjitone  belt. 

h.  Their  Inclusions. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the 
eruptive  nature  of  some  of  the  Maryland  granites  is  the  occurrence  in 
the  masses  of  large  nunil)ers  of  inclusions — fragments  of  foreign  rocks, 
both  sedimentary  and  eruptive.  These  have  all  been  described  more  or 
less  at  length  in  another  place,  to  which  reference  may  be  made  for  fuller 
details.  At  Svkesville,  where  tiiev  occur  so  abundantly,  the  irregular 
angular  fragments  and  blocks  of  all  sizes  are  identical  with  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood. 

In  most  of  the  cases  observed,  the  interiors  of  the  foreign  pieces  are 
scarcely  altered  at  all,  though  the  exterior  forms  more  or  less  completely 
metamorphosed  shells  of  varying  thickness.  The  Woodstock  and 
Dorseys  Run  granites  show  similar  phenomena  eciually  well  or  even 
better.  In  both  instances,  blocks  of  highly  puckered  gneiss  are  very 
prominent,  and  they  all  possess  narrow  marginal  borders  of  dark,  fine- 
grained, completely  changed  rock,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  light- 
colored  surrounding  granite. 

C'ertain  outcrops  oi)servcd  in  the  vicinity  of  Garrett  park  furnish 
good  illustrations  of  the  same  kind,  though  here  the  granite  has  been 
squeezed  considerably  more  than  in  the  other  case  mentioned.  At  this 
place  there  is  one  exposure  showing  numbers  of  small  lenticular  masses 
of  a  black  color  which  might  easily  be  taken  for  inclusions  but  for  their 
regularly  rounded  outlines.  These  are  doubtless  basic  secretions  which 
developed  in  the  acid  magma. 

c.  Their  contact  Phenoinena. — For  reasons  elsewhere  explained,  the 
contacts  between  the  granitic  masses  and  the  adjoining  rocks  are  rarely 
seen  to  advantage.  The  investigation  of  the  contact  zones  have  therefore 
been  carried  on  largely  with  the  inclusions.  This  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, on  account  of  the  variety  of  foreign  rocks  represented  and  the 
abundance  of  the  fragments.  In  most  of  the  fragments  it  is  only  the 
outside  which  is  changed  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  centimeters  or 
niore,  the  interior  still  often  preserving  the  rock  in  its  original  character, 
'^o  that  no  doubt  arises  concerning  its  comi)osition  and  structure  previous 
tn  its  embedding  in  tlie  granite. 

The  contact  zones  are  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  contact  belts 
of  other  localities  where  acid  eruptives  have  pushed  up  against  the  same 
kind  of  rocks. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  unaltered  inclusions,  the  metamorphosed 
shells,  and  the  surrounding  granites  show  tliat  the  altered  shells  have  an 
acidity  intermediate  between  the  inclusions  and  the  granites. 
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These  proofs  of  eruptive  origin  of  the  Maryland  granites  are  quik 
similar  to  those  which  Barrois*  has  formulated  from  the  granites  of 
Rostrenen. 

fl.  Microscopic  Examinations. — Aside  from  the  ordinary  microscopir 
characters  indicative  of  cooling  from  fusion,  certain  of  the  granites  under 
consideration  show  some  additional  phenomena  pointing  to  the  sanic 
end.  Tliese  are  large  grains,  micropegmatitic  intergrowths  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  rounded  through  magnatic  corrosion  apparently  and  having 
the  characteristic  emhavments  so  conuiionlv  associated  with  cases  of 
this  kind. 


♦Ann.  rle  la  Soc.  gt^ol.  dii  Nord,  t.  xii,  p.  KXJ,  1885. 
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The  epidote-bearing  Rocks. 

Ocairreace  and  eruptive  Origin. — Very  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
found  recently  showing  that  certain  granites  of  Maryland  are  eruptive  in 
origin.  The  granitic  masses  occur  in  irregular  bosses  breaking  through 
gneiss,  gabbro  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  at  Dorseys  Run  station,  Woodstock,  Ilchester  and  EUicott  C'ity, 
the  acid  eruptives  are  true  granitites,  granular  aggregates,  consisting 
ojisentially  of  (juartz,  feldspar  and  black  mica,  with  considerable  amounts 
of  epidote  and  allanite  as  accessory  constituents.  These  rocfks  vary  con- 
siderably in  color,  from  d»i'k  iron-gray  to  nearly  white,  a^'cording  to  the 
]>ercentage  of  ferro-magnesian  silicates  they  contain. 

Microscopic  Characteristics. — Under  the  microscope  thin  sections  some- 
times show  that  the  incipient  stages  of  dynamic  metamorphism  have  set 
in.  In  other  occurrences  the  granites  show  little  or  no  signs  of  mechani- 
cal defonnation.     The  occurrence  of  the  two  prominent  accessory  min- 

(305) 
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erals  in  the  Maryland  acid  rocks  was  first  noted  by  Hobbs,*  who  had 
under  consideration  the  porphyritic  granites  of  the  last  two  localities  just 
mentioned.  In  the  published  notes  particular  attention  is  called  to  tlie 
isomorphous  intergrowths  of  epidote  and  allanite.  Since  the  ap})earance 
of  the  paper  alluded  to  considerable  additional  material  has  been  ex- 
amined, both  from  the  Ilchester  and  Ellicott  City  district^?,  besides  three 
other  places. 

Comparison  of  Granites  with  Granitites. — In  all  their  general  characters 
the  epidote-allanite  bearing  granites  are  essentially  identical  with  the 
granitites  of  the  region,  excei)t  as  a  rule  they  are  more  basic  and  conse- 
quently much  darker  in  color.  The  essential  constituents  show  no  note 
worthy  differences  from  the  acid  components  of  the  typical  granitites. 
In  hand  specimens  a  distinct  greenish  cast  is  often  (juite  noticeable.  Upon 
closer  investigation  the  green  specks  are  found  to  have  frequently  a  reddish 
core.  Microscopic  examination  in  thin  sections  show  that  the  two  min- 
erals are  clear,  usually  idiomorj)hic  or  hypidiomorphic  epidote,  and 
reddish,  intensely  pleochroic  allanite  in  parallel  growths. 

Allanite. 

« 
The  mincralogic  Associate  of  Epidote. — Before  considering  the  epidote  in 

detail  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  allanite  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  it 

is  intimately  associated  and  closely  related  chemically. 

As  a  rock-forming  Mineral  rcvieived. — As  a  rock-forming  mineral,  allanite 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarer  occurrences.  Within  the  pa^t 
few  yeai^s,  however,  Iddings  and  Cross  f  have  found  this  silicate  of  the 
rare  earths  widely  distributed  among  acid  eruptives,  in  some  rocks  form- 
ing an  important  accessory.  Among  the  rocks  in  which  the  mineral 
under  consideration  was  found  may  be  mentioned  gneiss,  granite,  quartz- 
porphyry,  rhyolite,  diorite,  porphyrite,  andesite,  dacite  and  others.  The 
localities  in  this  country  where  allanite  has  been  found  to  form  a  rock 
constituent  are  numerous,  and  are  even  widely  separated  geographically. 

In  Europe  the  apparent  rarity  of  rock- forming  allanite  has  made  the 
observed  occurrences  somewhat  noteworthv.  There  is  a  further  interest 
centering  around  this  mineral  which  is  of  no  little  importance  from  a 
historical  point  of  view  also.  It  is  tlie  fact  that  the  presence  of  allanite 
in  granite  formed  one  of  the  chief  argument^  against  the  theory  of  the 
igneous  origin  of  granite  in  the  long-continued  controversy  that  took 
place  during  the  second  (piarter  of  the  present  century.  The  inability  of 
this  mineral  to  withstand  a  temperature  Jiigher  than  a  dull-red  heat 


•Johns  Hopkinn  UnivtM-sity  f'ireulurs,  no.  80,  1888,  p.  7<». 
fArri.  Jour.  Sei ,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxx,  1885,  p.  108, 
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without  changing  its  physical  character  was  evidenced  as  a  strong  proof 
against  the  igneous  origin  of  granite.  This  objection  was  met  by 
Scheerer  *  as  early  as  1842,  in  a  paper  entitled  '*  Erste  Fortsetzung  der 
Untersuchungen  iiber  Gadolinit,  AUanit,  und  daniit  verwandte  Mine- 
ralien,"  read  at  Stockholm  before  the  Society  of  Scandinavian  Naturalists. 
Some  years  latef  the  same  writer  f  discussed  an  aqua-igneous  theory  of 
the  origin  of  granite,  and  suggested  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  w^ater 
the  magma  may  cool  down  considerably  below  the  temperature  neces- 
sary for  solidification  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  dry  fusion,  and 
thus  allow  minerals  which  cannot  endure  great  heat  to  crystallize  out 
before  other  constituents  more  difficult  to  fuse  by  the  simple  dry  method. 
Both  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Daubrde  and  later  others  have  confirmed 
this  theory  experimentally. 

Since  Scheerer's  time  a  number  of  writers  have  noted  the  occurrence 
of  allanite  in  various  igneous  rocks.  Chief  among  these  allusions  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Blomstrand,J  von  Fritsch,§  Vom  Rath,||  Liebisch,^[ 
Tornebohm,**  Iddings  and  Cross,  ft  Michel- Levy  and  Lacroix,  JJ 
Hobbs,  §§  and  Lacroix.  |||| 

In  Maryland,  Hobbs  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  presence  of  allanite  in  the  rock  of  the  state.  The  specimens  espe- 
cially studied  were  from  certain  granites  and  porphyritic  granite  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ilchester.  Since  the  announcement  of  these 
occurrences  similar  allanites  and  allanite-epidote  intergrowths  have  been 
found  at  other  places — at  Dorseys  Run  station,  and  in  less  abundance 
at  Woodstock,  and  on  the  Gunpowder  river,  northeast  of  Baltimore. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  note  on  the  allanite-epidote  intergrowths 
from  the  porphyritic  granite  of  the  Ilchester  district  some  doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  exterior  clear  portions  of  the  grains  are  not 
in  reality  the  same  mineral  as  the  interior  dark  parts,  but  differing 
t'lightly  chemically.  For  this  reason  the  author  ^f^  just  referred  to  reex- 
amined soine  of  his  earlier  preparations  and  after  the  complete  isolation 
of  the  dark  central  allanite  had  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  some  of  the 


•  PoKgendorff'8  ADnalen  der  Phy.  u.  Chemie,  Ivi  Band..  1842,  p.  479. 

+  Bul.  Soc  K^ol.  de  France,  2d  ser.,  tome  iv,  1847,  p.  468. 

tOefrere.  af  akad.  Fdrhandl.,  no.  9, 1854,  p.  29G. 

^Z^itsch.  d.  d.  geol.  Ges.,  xii  Band.,  1860,  p.  1U5. 

(Zeitsch.  d.  d.  geol.  Ges.,  xvi  Band.,  18G4,  p.  25r>. 

IZeitsch.  d.  d.  geol.  Ges.,  xxix  Band.,  1877,  p.  725. 

••Geol.  FOren  i  Stockholm.Fdrh.,  vi  Band.,  1882,  p.  185;  also,  Vega  Exped.,  vol.  iv,  Stockholm, 
1M4,  p.  ll.«>. 

t+.\m.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  xxx,  IS'^S,  p.  108. 

UBul.  Soc  min.  de  France,  tome  xl,  1888,  p.  65. 

g Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  no.  65, 1888,  p.  70;  also,  .\m.Jour.Sci.,3d  ser.,  vol.  xxxviii, 
1«S,  p.  223. 

"Bui. Soc.  min.  de  France,  tome  xii,  18ft9,  p.  139. 

^\m.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol,  xxxviii,  1889,  pp.  223-228. 

XLVI— BoLt.  Okol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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epidote  fragments,  which  show  a  very  close  correspondence  with  epidote 
of  other  localities,  particularly  Ludwig's  specimen  from  the  Untereulz- 
bach.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  from  the  Maryland  speci- 
mens by  Dr  Hillebrand,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
from  the  Tyrolean  locality  by  Ludwig.  The  TiO,  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  sphene,  which  was  not  separated  from  the  powder  completely : 


Maryland.* 

Untersiilzbach. 

SiO, 

37.63 

18.40 

3.78 

1         15.29      1 

0.31 
22.93 
0.31 
0.44 
2.23 

37.83 
22.63 

15.02 
0.93 

23.27 

■ 

2.05 

ALO, 

_ . «    s 

TiOa 

Fe.,0, 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

McO 

•*  "-ft^-^ ...» 

P,(), 

"*■  i^-^sl 

n,o 

a^' • 

101.32 

101.73 

Epidote. 

Its  Abundance  in  Maryland  Granite, — The  epidote  of  the  allanite-bearing 
granites  of  Maryland  is  frequently  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  decided 
greenish  cast  to  the  color  of  the  rock.  Under  a  pocket  lens  the  yellowish- 
green  mineral  is  seen  in  small  sharply  bounded  crystals  or  irregular 
grains,  showing  glistening  surfaces  of  fracture  and  usually  containing  a 
central  reddish  interior,  which  alreadv  has  been  shown  to  be  allanite. 

Its  microscopic  Appearance — Under  the  microscope  the  epidote  usually 
appears  in  sharply  defined  crystals  or  grains  enveloping  reddish  grains  of 
allanites,  with  which  they  are  strictly  isomorphous.  Twins  have  not 
been  observed,  though  the  included  mineral  is  often  twinned.  Tlie  sec- 
tions are  transparent,  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish,  with  imperfect 
cleavage.  The  pleochroism  is  quite  marked,  a  being  colorless  or  ver}' 
faint  yellowish ;  t  light  yellow,  often  tinged  with  green ;  c  greenish 
yellow.  The  absorption  is  c  >  il  >  a.  Interference  colors  brilliant. 
The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  peri)endicular  to  the  cleavage  and  direction 
of  elongation.  These  characters,  together  with  the  chemical  analysis 
given,  correspond  in  all  particulars  with  those  of  rock-making  epidote. 

Its  Crystcdlography. — The  simple  crystals  of  epidote  are  usually  quite 
small,  and  commonly  have  their  crystallographic  planes  much  better 
defined  than  in  the  other  cases.     The  most  frequently  observed  faces 

♦See  also  Bui.  64,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  p.  42. 
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areOP  {oOlj,  cc  P  ob  |lOoJ,2P  ob  I  201 1 ,  oo  P  oo    }  010  }  ,  and 
occasionally  two  small  hemipyramids,  probably  +  P  JTlljand  — P 


.  Ill  I .     The  crystals,  as  well  as  many  of  the  intergrowths  with  allanite, 
occur  as  a  rule  completely  surrounded  by  biotite. 


FiGUBK  l.—Hfieroaeopie  Crygtnl  of  Epidote  in 
EUiet)tt  City  (Afart,land)  Chranite. 


FiKURK  2.— Epidote  in  EUieott  City 
Oranite. 


An  interesting  occurrence  of  epidote  is  as  an  inclusion  in  sphene, 
along  with  an  apatite  and  a  greenish  mineral  having  all  the  optical  and 
physical  characters  of  pleonaste.     In  other  masses  the  sharply  bounded 


KiGuiE  X— Epidote  in  Woodstock 
(Maryland)  Oranite. 


ViiiVKY.  \.— Epidote  in  Woodstock 
Oranite. 


epidote  comes  in  contact  with  unaltered  feldspar,  quartz  and  biotite 
grains  and  gives  outlines  to  them. 

Ii8  Origin, — The  origin  of  the  epidote  in  the  granite  rocks  under  con- 
sideration is  of  great  interest.     Rock-making  epidote  has  been  regarded 
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almost  universally  as  never  forming  a  primary  constituent  of  eruptives. 
or  Archean  maiSses,  while  as  a  characteristic  ingredient  it  is  abundantly 
developed  in  metamorphic  gneisses,  schists  and  phyllites.  It  is  also  a 
common  product  of  both  acid  and  basic  rocks  containing  feldspar.  The 
occurrence  of  epidote  in  acid  eruptives  has  occasioned  considerable 
discussion.  Among  the  earlier  references  may  be  mentioned  certain 
papers  of  Becher*  and  Blomstrand,t  while  the  principal  allusions  to 
the  subject  during  the  past  decade  have  been  made  by  Tornebohm,{ 
Geikie.§  Rosenbusch,||  Hobbs,^y  and  Adams.** 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  derived  from  the  literature 
referred  to  has  been  against  the  idea  that  the  epidote  wa^s  original  in 
any  of  the  cases  mentioned.  Hobbs,tt  who  was  the  first  to  study  the 
Ilchester  (Maryland)  granite,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  epidote 
was  of  metamorphic  origin.  Very  recently  AdamsJJ  has  investigateil 
some  epidote-bearing  granites  from  Alaska,  in  which  the  mineral  alluded 
to  is  thought  to  result  from  the  recrystallization  of  certain  of  the  rock's 
constituents  after  the  original  solidification  of  the  mass.  The  epidote 
is  regarded  as  "having  grown  into  the  surrounding  minerals  ty  first 
sending  out  little  arm-like  extensions  from  it^  substance  which  subse- 
quently met  one  another,  in  this  way  including  some  of  the  foreign  min- 
erals, w^hich  may  or  may  not  finally  disappear  "  (page  349).  Parallel 
growths  of  allanite  and  epidote  are  explained  by  the  former  being 
regarded  as  "  a  primary  mineral  around  which  the  epidote  would  nat- 
urally crystallize,  if  any  were  developed  in  the  rock,  the  two  minerals 
being  isomorphous  "  ( page  350). 

In  his  *'  Contributions  a  I'etude  des  gneiss  '1  pyroxene  et  des  roches  a 
wernerite  "  §§  Lacroix  has  figured  and  described  some  interesting  occur- 
rences of  isomorphous  growths  of  epidote  and  allanite  in  the  amphibolic 
gneiss  of  GefFren-cnRoscoff.  They  are  considered  analogous  to  Ilches- 
ter examples  with  which  he  has  compared  them.  These  growths  are 
also  reported  from  certain  rocks  of  Finisterre,  Norway,  and  Waldviertel, 
the  epidote  in  all  these  instances  being  regarded  as  primary  (page  353). 

The  Association  of  certain  of  the  allanitcs  and  epidotes  in  the  granites 
of  Maryland  is  so  intimate  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  both 


♦Uebor  diis  Miiieralworkomen  in  (iniuit<5  vou  Striogun,  n.  z.  w.  (Boslaii). 
tO«^fvers  lif.  akad.  Fdrhandl.,  no.  9, 1S54,  p.  29G. 
J  Gool.  V6r.  i  Stockholm  Fdrhandl.,  vi,  1882.  p.  245. 
gQuar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc  .  vol.  xxxix,  p.  3U. 

I  Mik.  Phys.,  i  Baud,  ISS.'i,  p.  408.  . 

f  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  no  Of»,  18H8,  p.  70;  also  Am.  Jour.  S(M.,  vol.  xxxviii,  1889, 
pp.  223-228. 

** Canadian  Record  Science,  181)1,  pp.  344-3.>8. 

tt  Loc.  cit. 

XI  Loc.  cit. 

ggBul.  Soc.  min.  de  France,  tome  xii,  1889,  p.  139. 
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minerals  were  formed  under  the  same  physical  conditions,  so  that  any 
remarks  upon  the  origin  of  the  one  would  apply  equally  as  well  to  the 
other.  In  attempting  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  minerals  are  of 
primary  or  secondary  origin  in  granitic  rocks,  the  evidence  must  neces- 
sarily be  based  in  great  measure  upon  the  observed  association  with  the 
other  minerals.  Allanite,  as  lias  already  been  stated,  is  comparatively 
easily  fusible,  and  on  this  account  it  long  has  been  quoted  as  one  of  the 
proofs  against  the  igneous  origin  of  granite ;  but  its  occurrence  in  such 
rocks  as  unaltered  [)orphyrite,  quartz-porj)hyry,  dacite,  andesite,  and 
rhyolite  masses  whose  eruptive  nature,  as  shown  by  Iddings  and  Cross,* 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  shows  conclusively  that  this  mineral  actually 
does  form  in  a  molten  magma. 

Furthermore,  the  epidote  occurs  included  in  well-defined  crystals  of 
sphene  whose  primary  character  cannot  be  doubted ;  besides,  it  is  npt 
uncommon  to  find  sharply  defined  crystals  completely  mantled  by  bio- 
tite,  along  w^ith  similar  inclusions  of  zircon,  apatite  and  magnetite. 
There  is  further  evidence  pointing  toward  the  original  character  of  the 
epidote  in  the  occurrence  of  broken  crystals  of  allanite-epidote  ihter- 
growths,  into  the  open  fractures  of  which  biotite  has  formed.  To  all 
appearances  tliese  fractures  are  protoclastic  in  nature.  Finally,  crystals 
of  epidote  or  isomorphous  growths  of  epidote  and  allanite,  with  the 
crystallographic  planes  well  defined,  are  found  giving  shape  to  the  unal- 
tered feldspars,  quartz  and  mica. 

Summary. 

In  summing  up  the  facts  already  presented  it  would  appear  that  the 
evidence  of  the  primary  occurrence  of  epidote  in  the  eruptive  rocks  is 
essentiallv  the  same  as  that  for  allanite.  Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  allanite,  though  easily  fusible,  is  now  known  to  be  widely 
(lititributed,  and  is  often  an  abundant  accessory  in  such  rocks  as  dacite, 
porphyrite,  diorite,  quartz-porphyry,  rhyolite  and  others  the  igneous 
nature  of  which  cannot  be  questioned.  All  physical  obstacles  as  to  its 
primary  origin  are  manifestly  removed.  The  evidence,  therefore,  in  any 
j>articular  case  that  this  mineral  is  either  primary  or  secondary  must  be 
derived  largely  from  the  study  of  its  associations  with  other  minerals. 

Now  the  epidote  of  certain  of  the  Maryland  granites  is  found  in 
isomorphous  growths  with  allanite,  as  well  as  in  separate  well-defined 
crystals.  Both  occurrences  are  found  in  sharply  bounded  individuals, 
and  the  following  remarks  a[)ply  to  the  intergrowths  and  single  crystals 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  3d  uer.,  vol.  xxz,  1889,  p.  109. 
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alike.     Tliat  these  must  be  original  constituents,  and  not  secondan' 
products,  is  indicated  by — 

1.  Its  presence  in  perfectly  fresh  rocks  or  rock  but  slightly  alt<»reti 
by  orographic  movements. 

2.  Its  inclusion  in  sphene,  one  of  the  earliest  components  to  crystal- 
lize out  from  the  molten  magma. 

3.  Its  occurrence  with  sharply  defined  crystallographic  faces,  com- 
pletely mantled  by  clear,  unaltered  biotite  or  feldspar,  and  giving  sha]>e 
to  some  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  granite. 

4.  Its  presentation  in  long  crystals,  broken  and  bent,  and  the  inter- 
stices and  parted  cracks  filled  with  biotite,  and  often  continuous  with, 
and  optically  oriented  the  same  as,  the  surrounding  black-mica  crj'stals, 
whose  shape  is  partially  given  by  the  epidote.  These  fractures  appear 
without  doubt  to  be  protoclastic  in  origin. 
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Introduction. 


In  this  paper,  which  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  one  published  in 
the  American  Geologist  of  July,  1890,  the  writer  proposes  to  bring 
forward  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  contact  between  the 
Huronian  rocks  of  Lake  Huron,  described  by  Logan  and  Murray,  and 
the  Laurentian  gneisses,  which  it  is  thought  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  origin  and  relative  age  of  the  latter. 

THE  UVROyiAN  ROCKS. 

The  rocks  of  the  Huronian  area  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  quartzites,  gray  wackes,  slate  conglomerates,  clay  slates 
hydromica,  chloritic,  and  hornblendic  schists,  greenstonas  and  some 
bands  of  cherty  limestones  or  dolomites.  Frequently  these  rocks  show  ii 
pyroclastic  origin,  and  tuffs  and  breccias  are  very  commonly  met  witli. 
The  majority  of  the  clay  slates  have  the  ap])earance  of  being  very  little 
altered,  except  in  contact  with  the  greenstone  and  other  igneous  rocks, 
and  present  in  great  part  the  same  appearance  as  when  hardened  from 
the  original  soft  sediments.     The  (juartzites,  gray  wackes  and  slate  con- 
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glomerates  have  all  been  altered  more  or  less  by  the  secondary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  component  grains  and  the  deposition  of  interstitial  silica, 
and  one  can  frequently  obtain  specimens  showing  a  perfect  gradation 
from  the  loose,  friable  sandstone  to  the  almost  completely  vitrified 
quartzite,  there  being  every  possible  phase  between  these  two  extremes. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  both  the  quartzite  and  gray- 
wacke  are  altered  into  mica  schists. 

THE  LAURBNTIAN  ROCKS. 

The  I^urentian  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron  is  chiefly  represented  by 
gneiss  which  differs  from  granite  only  in  being  foliated.  Frequently 
this  foliation  is  quite  distinct,  though  sometimes  it  is  obscure  and  occa- 
sionally it  cannot  be  detected  at  all,  the  rock  being  then  indistinguishable 
from  ordinary  irruptive  granite.  Intimately  associated  with  the  gneiss 
are  certain  true  granites  and  syenites,  non-foliated  and  varying  in  tex- 
ture from  coarse  to  fine-grained.  Althougli  in  many  cases  there  is  the 
(blearest  evidence  that  these  granites  cut  the  gneiss,  yet  for  the  following 
reasons  both  may  be  considered  to  have  had  a  common  genesis ; 

1.  The  presence  of  streaks  and  lenticular  patches  of  darker-colored 
material  in  the  midst  of  these  non-foliated  areas,  all  of  which  have  a 
more  or  less  constant  direction. 

2.  Tlie  frequent  absence  of  any  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  gneiss 
and  granite,  the  one  passing  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  dikes  and  veins  of  pegmatite  cutting  both  the 
gneiss  and  one  another  clearly  belonging  to  the  same  period,  although 
the  fact  of  one  cutting  the  other  wouhl  seem  to  indicate  a  lapse  of  time, 
which  in  this  case  was  doubtless  of  small  import. 

4.  Their  close  resemblance  in  composition,  appearance  and  behavior, 
'lliese  masses  of  granite  may  therefore  be  re;j:arded  as  non-foliated 

areas  of  gneiss,  representing]:  simply  certain  irruptions  from  the  same  fluid 
magma  from  which  the  gneiss  itself  has  solidified,  and  although  a  suffi- 
eient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  the  more  or  less  complete  consolida- 
tion of  the  gneiss,  yet  they  represent  the  .same  age  in  geologic  time. 
The  first-formed  crust  was  necessarily  thin  and  weak,  so  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  basement  complex  exhibits  such  frequent  evidence  of  the 
upwellings  from  beneath  of  the  fluid  magma.  The  non-foliated  character 
•>f  many  of  these  masses  may  have  been  due  to  their  very  gradual  intru- 
sion and  the  absence  of  pressure  during  the  process. 

General  Course  of  the  (-ontact  on  Lake  Huron. 

On  liake  Huron  the  contact  between  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
tomes  out  on  Killarney  bay,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Killarney  post 
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office  (Shiboananing).  Thence,  crossing  I^morandiere  bay,  it  reacliej> 
George  lake  at  the  southwestern  end.  It  then  appears  to  paas  through 
George  lake  and,  following  its  inlet  from  Ka-ka-kia  lake,  crosses  the  latter 
about  the  center,  cutting  the  western  boundary  of  the  t^^wnship  of  Carlylo 
about  five  miles  north  of  Collins  inlet.  It  then  strikes  across  the  country 
for  about  four  miles,  reaching  Brush  Camp  lake  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  north  of  the  Crooked  Lake  narrows.  Crossing  two  points  which 
jut  out  into  Brush  Camj)  lake,  it  intersects  the  neck  of  land  between 
this  and  Three-mile  lake,  reaching  the  latter  at  its  southeastern  end. 
Continuing  through  'I'hree-mile  lake  for  about  two  miles,  it  crosses  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  township  of  (xoschen  three  mile^  and  a  half 
south  of  Lake  Panache.  Throughout  this  distance  of  twenty  miles  the 
line  of  junction  runs  with  gently  sweeping  curves  in  a  general  direction 
of  N.  60°  E.  The  lia  ('loche  range  of  mountains  ends  somewhat  abruptly 
at  Brush  Camp  lake,  for  Northeast  peak,  the  highest  in  the  range  (1.762 
feet  above  the  sea),  is  but  two  miles  east  of  this  lake.  These  hills  are 
composed  of  Huronian  white  ciuartzite,  and  are  here  interrupted  by  the 
gneiss,  which  occupies  comparatively  lower  ground. 

Thk  Lake  Huron  Localities  in  Detail. 
kill  a  rxe  y  village. 

JIurontan  and  L<u(ret)(ian  Rocks  found  there  desrribed. — Dr  Robert  Bell, 
in  his  report*  on  the  geology  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Kil- 
lamey  (Shiboananing),  says: 

**The  village  itself  stands  ui)on  red  syenitie  granite*,  which,  except  at  the  jside^s 
has  a  massive  horao^neous  structiu'e,  but  in  a  few  instiinees  a  Bingle  reddiah  or 
yellowish  grqen  shaly  streak  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness  was  observed,  runniiiK  i" 
a  northeasterly  direction.  Toward  each  side  the  grain  of  the  rock  begins  to  assume 
a  sort  of  parallelism  or  a  gneissoid  structure.  The  granite  is  tianked  by  a  stratified 
rock  of  reddish-gray  color,  consisting  of  a  fine-grained  crystalline  mixture  of  feld- 
spar and  quartz." 

Both  rocks  have  approximately  the  same  northeasterly  strike,  hut 
while  the  Huronian  beds  arc  a!)out  vertical,  the  granitoid  gneiss  ilij>.^ 
southeast  at  an  angle  of  50°.  Dr  Bell  refers  this  granitoid  gneiss  to  tlie 
Huronian  rather  than  the  Laurentian,  although  he  gives  no  reason  fur 
so  doing.  The  coincidence  in  direction  of  the  streaks  in  the  midst  of  the 
granite  itself,  the  absence  of  any  sharp  line  of  division,  as  well  as  the 
more  perfect  develo])ment  of  the  foliation  near  the  junction  of  the 
Huronian  strata,  are  characteristic  features  of  obscure  or  non-foliated 
gneissic  areas. 

*  Kt'porr  Gool.  Survfy  Cuimdn,  187t»-'77. 
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Extent  of  the  Humnian. — The  dark  feldspathic  sandstones  and  shales 
of  the  Huronian  form  a  triangular  patch  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township  of  Rutherford,  and  are  followed  to  the  north  by  the  vitreous 
quartzite  of  the  La  Cloche  mountains.  The  base  of  this  triangle  on  Kil- 
larney  bay  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  while  the  apex  is  at  George  lake, 
where  these  rocks  thin  out,  being  replaced  to  the  northeast  by  the  snow- 
white  quartzite  in  contact  with  the  gneiss.  Mr  H.  G.  Skill,  of  McGill 
University,  my  assistant  for  a  time,  tells  me  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  irruption  of  the  granitoid  gneiss  in  the  alteration  and  disturbance 
of  the  sedimentary  strata,  while  a  band  or  zone  of  graywacke  in  contact 
with  the  gneiss  frequently  shows  feldspathic  matter  intruded  parallel 
to  the  strike. 

BEAVER,  FOX  AND  BALSAM  LAKES -THE  ROCKS  AND  THEIR  CONTACTS. 

The  shores  of  Beaver,  Fox  and  Balsam  lakes  on  the  route  from  Lake 
Panache  to  Collins  inlet,  it  was  observed,  are  occupied  by  a  dark 
j^reenish-gray  feldspathic  sandstone  or  graywacke  which  occasionally 
Contains  pebbles  of  a  coarse,  red  granite.  The  strike  of  this  rock  is  in 
jreneral  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  dip  southerly  at  a  high  angle,  but 
aj5  the  rock  is  often  massive  this  cannot  always  be  determined  with  cer- 
tiinty.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  Balsam  lake  a  small  area  of  gran- 
itoid gneiss  is  exposed,  but  the  immediate  contact  with  the  enclosing 
graywacke  was  not  seen,  owing  to  an  intervening  marsh. 

CHARACTER,  CONTACT  AND  RELATION  OF  THE  ROCKS  OF  THREE-MILE  LAKE. 

The  Huronian  rocks  continue  through  Balsam  lake  and  on  to  Three- 
mile  lake  with  a  strike  of  S.  75°  E.  (di[)  8.  15°  \V.  at  a  high  angle),  but 
upon  entering  the  latter  body  of  water  they  quickly  curve  round  first 
to  southeast,  then  south,  and  finally  pinch  out  near  their  contact  with 
the  gneiss,  giving  place  at  this  ]K)int  to  the  white  (juartzite  of  the 
liii  Cloche  mountains,  the  latter  rock  continuing  in  juxtaposition  with' 
tlie  j^neiss  as  far  as  George  lake.  The  graywacke  in  the  northern  part 
of  Tliree-mile  lake  shows  abundant  signs  of  disturbance  and  pressure 
and  is  altered  into  a  dark-gray  mica  schist,  with  uneven  or  lumpy  cleav- 
ajre  surfaces.  This  rock  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  graywacke 
exI)o^«ed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  of  Rutlierford,  having  l)een 
'Ut  out  through  the  intervening  si)ace  ])}'  the  irruption  of  the  gneiss- 
The  contact  })etween  the  two  rocks  on  Three-mile  lake  is  seen  on  the 
tJiistern  shore  nearly  two  miles  south  of  the  inlet  from  Balsam  hike,  the 
jrnei.ss  occup^'ing  the  southeastern  shore  and  oft-lying  ishmds,  while  the 
4Uartzite  forms  the  mainland  to  the  northwest.  The  gneiss  is  coarsely 
i-*rystalline,  dark  flesh-red  in  color,  por[)hyritic;  large  feldspar  crystals 
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being  seen  embedded  in  a  matrix  composed  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 
Feldspar  is  by  far  tlie  most  abundant  constituent,  and  the  foliation,  which 
is  quite  distinct,  consists  chiefly  of  a  parallel  arrangement  of  the  feldspar 
crystals.  Embedded  in  the  gneiss  are  patches  and  strips  of  highly 
altered  quartzite,  j)lainl3''  referable  to  the  Iluronian  quartzite  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  and  corresponding  in  strike  with  the  foliation  of  the  en- 
closing rock. 

rHANSITJOyAL  ROCK-MASSES  BETWEEN  THREE-MILE  AND  BRUSH  CAMP  LAKES 

To  the  northeast  of  Three-mile  lake,  and  also  between  this  and  Brush 
("amp  lake,  there  appears  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  a  sort  of  transi- 
tion from  one  formation  to  the  other.  At  these  places  a  band  of  gneissir 
<juartzite  occurs  which  may  be  due  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  rocks  in  «iV« 
and  the  absorption  or  j)assage  of  tlie  com{)onents  of  one  rock-mass  into 
the  other.  Both  rocks  incline  to  the  southeast,  the  quartzite  dipping 
into  or  under  the  gneiss. 

THE  coy  TACT  OX  BRUSH  CAMP  LAKE. 

On  Brush  Camp  lake  the  immediate  contact  was  seen  at  three  plac(^. 
the  two  rocks  in  these  cases  holding  the  same  position  as  on  Three  mik^ 
lake,  but  the  line  of  division  is  sharp  and  distinct.  At  one  point  on  the 
north  shore  a  ])oss  of  coarse  red  gneiss  was  seen  protruding  through  and 
disturbing  the  (quartzite,  the  strike  of  the  latter  curving  round  so  as  to 
conform  with  its  outline. 

THE  QUARTZITE  AND  GNEISS  OF  CROOKED  AND  JOHNNY  LAKES. 

On  Crooked  lake  it  was  observed  that  four  irregularly-shaped  patdies 
of  quartzite  had  been  aj)parently  caught  up  in  the  gneiss,  the  contrast 
in  color  between  the  two  being  very  marked.  The  largest  one  of  these 
on  the  west  shore  was  triangular  in  outline,  mciisuring  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length.  A  mass  of  the  same  white  quartzite  was  also  noticeti 
embedded  in  the  gneiss  on  a  small  island  in  Johnny  lake,  nearly  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  line  of  junction. 

QOSCIIEN  TOWNSHIP  AND  LAKE  PANACHE. 

Direction  and  E.r.tent  of  the  Contaet, — From  the  eastern  boundarv  of  the 
township  of  (ioschen  the  line  of  division  turns  in  the  direction  of  N.  20°  E. 
for  about  four  miles,  passing  Lake  Panache  about  a  mile  to  the  east. 

Quartzite  and  its  niicroscopic  Exuminaiion. — The  shores  and  islands  of 
the  eastern  i)ortion  of  Lake  Panache  are  occupied  by  a  granular  quartzite 
of  varying  shades  of  gray.     Mica  in  the  form  of  minute  disseminated 
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scales  and  also  feldspar  are  usually  present  in  small  quantities.  A  speci- 
men of  this  rock  was  obtained  from  the  north  shore  of  Archie  bay,  four 
miles  from  the  contact,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  less  altered  rock.  A  thin  slice  of  this  was  examined  under  the 
microscope  by  Dr  A.  C.  Lawson,  who  says : 

"A  fine-grained,  light  yellowish-gray  qiiartzite,  rust-stained  in  places ;  under  the 
microecope  it  is  seen  to  be  a  crushed  quartz  sandstone ;  a  cataclastic  condition  is 
seen  to  have  been  induced  upon  the  original  epidastic  grains  of  quartz ;  wavy  ex- 
tinction is  common.  There  is  a  rude  parallel  arrangement  of  the  quartz  grains  in 
long  areas,  and  between  the  constituent  grains  is  a  fine  cement  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  a  felt- work  of  muscovite.  In  some  portions  of  the  slide  this  felt-work 
of  muscovite  is  mixed  with  clastic  grains  of  quartz  and  forms  a  base  in  which  the 
larger  clastic  grains  are  embedded.  Besides  quartz,  there  is  present  a  notable  pro- 
portion of  fragments  of  feldspar." 

Duiturbance  causes  Change  of  Strike, — About  three  miles  from  the  contact 
with  the  gneiss  these  Huronian  quartzites  show  signs  of  great  disturbance, 
and  the  strike  which  has  hitherto  been  nearly  east  and  west  turns 
abruptly  to  the  southeast,  this  change  being  still  further  continued  till 
the  strata  have  assumed  a  southwesterly  strike,  thus  corresponding  with 
the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  gneiss  in  this  direction.  A  little  to  the  north 
of  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Panache  and  emptying  into  it  is  Gabodin 
lake,  about  two  miles  in  length.  At  the  western  end  or  outlet  of  this 
lake  micaceous  quartzites  were  noticed  with  a  strike  of  N.  75°  E.,  which 
curves  around  quickly,  for  on  the  islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake 
quartzose  mica  schists  were  seen  striking  N.  15°  E.,  these  rocks  being  thus 
conformable  with  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  gneiss  in  its  northerly  con- 
tinuation. 

Alteration  in  Character  of  Rocks  accompanies  Change  of  Strike. — This 
rapid  change  in  the  strike  of  the  quartzites  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
marked  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  rocks  themselves.  The  gran- 
ular quartzites  and  sandstones  which  have  previously  shown  no  further 
^ijrns  of  alteration  than  a  hardening  consequent  on  the  addition  of  sec- 
ondary silica  are  now  metamorphosed  into  very  typical  quartzose  mica 
schists.  The  change  is  gradual  but  marked  and  extends  to  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  the  line  of  junction. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  altered  Qaartzlte. — Dr  Lawson  examined  two 
t^licies  of  this  quartzite  under  the  microscope.     Of  the  first  he  says : 

"A  light  gray,  fine-textured,  somewhat  micaceous  quartzite,  with  occasional 
*i*heen  surfaces'  along  shear  planes.  Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be 
an  aggregate  of  subangular  or  rounded  quartz  grains  with  a  subordinate  proportion 
^'f  feldspar  grains,  most  of  the  latter  being  quite  fresh  and  showing  the  multiple 
twinning  of  plagiocla.se.  Some  of  this  plagioclase  is  clearly  in  original  clastic  grains, 
but  some  appears  t6  be  of  secondary  interstitial  growth.    Scattered  throughout  the 
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slide  are  numerous  scales  of  brown  biotite  and  a  less  proportion  of  miisi-ovitf. 
Most  of  tliese  mica  scales  have  a  parallel  arrangement,  but  some  are  seen  to  have 
>x»en  deveIoj>ed  in  the  curvetl  lines  or  areas  between  the  original  clastic  g^lin^ 
Some  of  the  (luartz  grains  show  evidence  of  pressure  in  the  optical  tension  whicli 
they  manifest  under  crossed  nicols.    Inclusions  are  not  abundant  in  the  quartz." 

Of  the  second  slide  he  savs : 

"A  silvery  micaceous,  very  quartssose  schist,  somewhat  rusted,  and  with  stronjjly 
micaceous  sheen  surfac^es.  Under  the  microscoi>e  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  compaK**! 
essentially  of  (juartz  and  muscovite.  There  is  a  well-marked  paraUelistn  in  tlit* 
arrangement  of  the  muscovite,  and  the  (piartz  shows  distinct  cataclastic  strncturi', 
wavy  extinction  arrangement  in  parallel  areas  and  other  crush  phenomena: 
evidentlv  an  altere<l  sandstone." 

Bedding  IHanes  of  and  intrusive  Masses  in  the  Huronian  mica  Schists. — The 
planes  of  beddinj;^  of  the  Huronian  mica  schists  are  parallel  to  the  lam- 
ination of  the  gneiss.  Both  rocks  have  a  strike  N.  25°  E.  and  a  (lip 
S.  55°  E.  of  75°,  the  mica  schists  di[)ping  into  or  under  the  gneiss.  Pene- 
trating the  schists  are  lenticular  sheets  and  patches  of  gneissic  material 
similar  in  character  and  composition  to  the  great  mass  of  the  gneiss  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  to  which  they  may  often  be  continuously  and 
directly  traced.  These  intrusions  of  gneiss  have  disposed  themselves 
usually  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  schi:^,  thus  show- 
h\^  the  coincidence  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance  with  the  lamination  ol 
the  schists.  The  intrusive  nature  of  these  gneissic  patches  and  sheets  is 
quite  evident  from  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  rocks  in  situ^  for  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  composing  these  intrusion:? 
is  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  fissures  even  when  these  fissures  cross  the 
strike  of  the  schists.  This  also  seems  to  demonstrate  that  gneissic  lam- 
ination is  caused  by  the  flow  of  the  rock  under  differential  pressures. 
Angular  fragments  of  the  Huronian  mica  schists  are  included  in  the 
gneiss,  the  foliation  of  the  latter  conforming  roughly  with  the  irregular 
outlines  of  the  fragments,  the  flow  structure  thus  produced  being  always 
very  marked. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  Quartzite  and  granitoid  Gneiss, — There  WiU? 
obtained  from  this  locality  a  hand  specimen,  which,  before  being  sliced, 
showed  a  dark  greenish-gray  fine-grained  (quartzite,  with  two  small  bands 
bf  granitoid  gneiss  irruptive  through  it.     I)r  Lawson  thus  describes  it: 

"Under  the  microscope  the  quartzite  is  a  typiciil  epiclastic  rock,  presenting  no 
strong  evidence  of  deformation  by  pressure.  It  consists  of  a  heterogeneous  aggre- 
gate of  clastic  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  much  of  the  latter  being  plagioclase. 
In  sections  the  shape  of  these  grains  is  roinided,8ubangular,  or  sometimes  angular. 
The  larger  grains  are  eml)ed<ied  in  a  ba.se  composed  of  much  smaller  grains  of  the 
same  materials,  but  intimately  mixed  with  a  green  chloritic  substance,  which  gives 
its  c^lor  to  the  rock.    The  section  crosses  the  contact  of  the  granite  stringer  and 
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the  tjuartzitc.  The  oonUict  Ixitwct'ii  tlie  two  is  sharp,  but  nig^d,  and  portions  of 
the  clastic  rock  are  seen  to  have  l>een  incorjiorated  in  the  granite.  The  granite 
iti^elf  is  a  coarse,  angular  aggregjite  of  orthoclase  and  quartz,  with  extremely  little 
of  the  ferro-magnesian  constituent.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  finer  base  in  the 
*rranit«,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  simply  a  later  and  more  rapid 
vH)n{»olidation  of  the  magma  about  the  larger  constituents  or  whether  it  is  a  portion 
of  the  clastic  rock,  which  has  been  incorporated  without  fusion  in  the  granite." 

Other  Localltiks. 

ir.4  VY  LAKE. 

Dtndioa  of  the  Contact.— The  contact  was  next  seen  on  the  western 
shore  of  Wavy  lake  about  six  miles  in  a  direction  X.  1()°  E.  from  the 
place  where  it  was  examined  east  of  Lake  Panache. 

Charncier  and  Relation  of  the  (hielsa  and  QuartzUe. — In  the  southern 
part  of  Wavy  lake  the  gneissic  foliation  lias  a  northeasterly  trend,  which, 
iu  coming  north,  gradually  curves  around  to  an  almost  easterly  direction. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake  the  strike  bends  around  very  abruptly 
from  a  northeast  to  a  southeast  direction,  and  the  change  is  further  con- 
tinued till  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake  the  lamination  of  these  two 
areas  of  gneiss  converges  in  a  common  strike  of  X.  70°  E.  A  funnel- 
shaped  trough  is  thus  formed  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake,  which  is 
«)ccupied  ])y  a  tongue  of  highly  inclined  Huronian  ({uartzites.  At  the 
southern  edge  of  this  trough  the  quartzites  abut  on  the  gneiss  as  on  an 
irrui)tive  mass,  the  strike  of  the  former  being  X.  ()5°  W. ;  dip,  8.  25°  W. 
<.>0°,  while  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  is  X.  K. ;  dip,  8.  E.  <75°.  At 
the  northern  edge  of  the  trough  the  stratification  of  the  quartzites  cor- 
responds in  direction  with  the  lamination  of  the  gneiss.  Both  rocks 
strike  S.  38°  E.,  although  their  declination  is  in  opposite  directions;  the 
quartzites  dipping  S.  52°  W.  <80°,  while  the  gneiss  dips  X.  52°  E.  <80°. 
The  (juartzites  near  the  line  of  junction  on  Wavy  lake  are  not  so  highly 
altered  as  on  Lake  Panache,  yet  the  proportion  of  mica  in  these  rocks  is 
peen  to  increase  as  the  gneiss  is  aj^proached. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Gneiss. — Dr  Lawson  thus  speaks  of  a 
thin  slice  of  this  gneiss  which  was  examined  by  him  : 

"A  reddish,  highly  feldspathic  granite,  with  occasional  shear  planes  traversing  it. 
I'nder  the  microscope  the  rock  is  a  granular  aggregate  of  orthoclase,  quartz, 
plagioclase  and  biotite,  in  which  crush  phenomena  are  to  a  limited  extent  appar- 
ent. The  orthoclase  is  very  much  kaolinized  in  it«  central  portion,  but  quite  fresh 
in  the  peripheral  zone.  The  plagioclase  is,  hs  a  nile,  fresh.  The  biotite  is  very 
sparingly  represented  and  is  almost  entirely  altered  to  chlorite.  There  is  present 
also  a  little  iron  oxide.  The  effect  of  secondary  pressure  is  seen  in  the  occasional 
diiflocation  of  the  plagioclase  and  in  catacla«(tic  structure  which  has,  to  a  limited 
extent,  been  developed  in  portions  of  the  section." 
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Cleavage  Planea  and  embedded  Quartzite. — Where  the  quartzites  almt 
on  t!ie  gneias  on  Wavy  lake  a  set  of  cleavage  j)lanes  is  developed  parallel 
to  the  line  of  contact.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  folia- 
tion of  the  northern  and  southern  areas  of  gneiss  converge  in  a  common 
strike,  angular  fragments  of  various  sizes  of  the  Iluronian  micaceous 
quartzites  were  noticed  embedded  in  the  gneiss,  the  foliatipn  of  the  latter 
flowing  around  the  irregular  outline  of  these  fragments. 

CHIEFS   LAKE. 

The  Contart. — From  Wavv  lake  the  line  of  demarkation  curves  around 
very  quickly  from  northwest  to  northeast,  and  was  next  seen  on  the 
north  shore  of  Chiefs  lake,  on  the  south  line  of  the  township  of  Broder 
(Salter's  base  line),  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Long  lake.  Throughout 
this  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  the  general  strike  is  northeast. 

Tke  Rocks, — The  late  Mr  Alexander  Murray,  who  made  an  examination 
of  the  rocks  exposed  on  Salter's  base  line,  simply  describes  the  boundary 
here  as  a  junction  between  '*  red  gneiss  "  and  **  greenish  mica  slate.'' 

BRODER    TJWySHlP. 

Direction  and  Extent  of  the  Contact. — The  line  from  this  point  strikes 
due  north  into  the  township  of  Broder  for  about  a  mile,  when  it  bends? 
around  to  the  northeast  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  to  N.  78°  E..  which 
general  strike  it  maintains  till  the  eastern  line  of  Broder  is  reached- 
Where  this  last  abrupt  change  in  the  line  of  junction  takes  place  the 
Huronian  rocks,  with  a  strike  of  N.  75°  E.  and  dip  S.  15°  E.,  abut  on  the 
gneiss,  whose  lamination  has  a  direction  of  N.  40°  E.  and  dip  S.  50°  E. 
<68°.  Throughout  the  remaining  part  of  the  township  of  Broder,  how- 
ever, the  micaceous  slates  and  quartzite.^  have  approximately  the  same 
strike  and  dip  as  the  gneiss.  The  gneiss  is  always  superimposed  on  the 
sedimentary  strata  and  both  rocks  dip  in  a  southerly  direction  at  angles 
varying  from  05°  to  70°. 

Microi^copic  Examination  of  Huronian  S<:hist. — A  specimen  af  the  Hu- 
ronian schist  was  obtained  on  the  line  between  lots  4  and  5,  concession 
III,  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  north  of  the  contact  with  the  gneiss. 
Dr  Lawson  says  of  this ; 

"A  gray,  moderatt^ly  fine-textiired  schist,  spottod  with  scalcH  of  brown  mica  and 
having  uneven  or  lumpy  cleavage  surfaces  with  marked  silvery  gloss.  Under 
the  microscope  the  eliwtic  cliaracter  of  the  rock  is  apparent,  it  being  compo{«e<l  of 
grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar  chiefly.  Throughout  this  clastic  aggregate  there 
have  been  develoj)ed  numerous  plates  of  brown  mica  and  some  of  muscovite, 
nearly  all  in  parallel  position.  Sc>attered  thoughout  the  slide  are  nests  of  separated 
or  closely  aggregated  grains  of  a  light-yellow  pleochroic  mineral,  probably  epidote. 
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The  separate  grains  of  epidote  in  each  nest  have  for  the  most  part  all  a  common 
orientation  and  extinguish  together.  None  present  crystallographic  boundaries 
nor  distinct  cleavages." 

Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Gnebts, — A  specimen  of  the  gneiss  ob- 
tained from  the  contact  on  the  line  between  lots  4  and  5,  concession  III, 
showed  its  contact  with  the  Huronian  schist.     Of  this  Dr  Lawson  says  • 

"A  pinkish  to  yellowisli  gray  medium-textured  biotite  granitoid  gneiss,  with  a 
IMirtion  of  very  fine-textured  greenish  gray  schist  partly  adhering  to  and  partly 
enclosed  in  the  granite  on  one  side  of  the  siMJcimen.  The  thin  section  examined 
is  across  the  contact  of  the  granite  gneiss  and  the  schist.  In  the  section  the  two 
rocks  are  very  distinct,  and  the  contact,  while  fairly  sharp,  shows  portions  of  the 
w*hists  included  within  the  granite.  The  granite  is  a  granular  aggregate  of  ortho- 
clase,  raicrocline,  plagioclase,  quartz,  biotite  and  muscovite.  *  *  *  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rock  there  are  some  slight  evidences  of  pressure  seen  in  the  occasional 
dislocation  of  a  crystal  of  plagiocljise,  but  there  is  neither  shearing  nor  cataclastic 
structure.  The  schist  in  contact  with  this  granite  is  profoundly  sheared,  and  it 
only  requires  an  inspection  of  the  slide  to  see  that  the  shearing  was  effected  before 
the  magma  from  which  the  granite  has  crystallized  was  brought  in  contact  with 
the  schist.  The  schist  is  composed  essentially  of  quartz  and  muscovite,  and  these 
minerals  are  arranged  in  parallel  thinly  lenticular  areas  which  wedge  into  one 
another.  The  optical  tension  of  the  quartz  lenses  is  very  constant.  The  cataclastic 
structure  of  the  quartz  is  pronounced.  The  general  aspect  of  the  schist  is  that  of 
a  streaky  rhyolite." 

Character  ofth^  Rocks  near  the  Line  of  Contact. — Near  the  line  of  junc- 
tion the  silicious  slates  and  qiiartzites  become  highly  schistose  and  show 
signs  of  having  been  subjected  to  great  pressure.  Angular  pieces  of  the 
schistose  rocks  are  included  in  the  gneiss,  especially  near  the  curve  in 
the  line  of  junction,  while  intrusions  of  gneiss  were  seen  at  several  places 
penetrating  the  stratified  rocks.  In  one  instance  a  lenticular  mass  of 
distinctly  foliated  micaceous  gneiss  was  seen  intruded  through  the  schists 
parallel  to  their  bedding  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
line  of  contact.  Besides  these  gneissic  intrusions  there  are  irregularly 
shaped  fissures  running  transversely  to  the  strike  of  the  schists  and  filled 
with  coarsely  crystalline  feldspar  and  quartz.  In  the  larger  portions  of 
these  veins  the  feldspar  and  quartz  are  i)resent  in  about  equal  propor- 
tion, but  where  they  begin  to  thin  out  quartz  seems  to  be  the  main  and 
in  some  cases  the  onl\'  constituent.  These  pegmatitic  apophyses  are 
evidently  portions  of  the  adjacent  gneiss  which  have  been  injected 
through  the  schists  and  crystallized  in  the  |)resence  of  heated  vapors. 
A  large  pegmatite  vein  of  this  sort  was  noticed  on  the  line  between 
Broder  and  Dell  extending  across  the  strike  of  the  schists  for  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  their  contact  ^vith  the  gneiss. 
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DELL  TOWNSHIP,  DAISY  A.VD  BABY  LAKES  AND  LAKE  ALICE. 

Direction  and  Extent  of  the  Contact. — The  contact  runs  in  general  about 
northeast  through  the  township  of  Dell,  striking  Daisy  lake  near  the 
line  between  lots  6  and  7,  in  concession  I,  of  the  township  of  Neelon. 
Continuing  through  Daisy  lake  to  its  northeastern  end.  the  line  crosses 
through  Baby  lake  and  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Alice. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  foliated  GncinA. — The  Huronian  throughout 
this  distance  is  represented  chiefly  by  a  light  yellowish  feldspathio 
([uartzite.  As  the  gneiss  is  a[)proached  this  quartzite  shows  abundant 
signs  of  alteration  and  disturbance.  The  immediate  contact  shows  an 
intermixture  of  a  dark  green  chlorite  schist,  which  probably  belongs  V^ 
the  Huronian,  and  a  dark  red  well-foliated  gneiss.  Mr  W.  F.  Ferrier, 
lithologist  to  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  who  examined  a  thin 
section  of  this  rock,  savs: 

"  Shows  an  intermixture  of  a  granitic  rock  with  a  chlorite  schitst.  In  the  granilir 
portion  the  quartz  and  feldspars  are  broken  up  into  a  fine  mosaic,  through  whiih 
occasional  larger  grains  are  (liHtril)uted.  The  quartz  fills  in  the  interstitial  spa(v 
between  the  larger  fragments  of  feldspar.  Plagioclase  is  present,  but  orthoclajH' 
predominates.  A  number  of  curious  large  crystals  occur,  too  decomposed  to  adroit 
of  positive  identification.  The  central  portion  of  these  crystals  is  made  up  of 
aerpentinous  material,  and  from  the  form  of  some  of  them  the  original  material 
was  probably  hornblende.  A  much-decomposed  pyroxene  is  also  present.  Tlie 
schistose  jwrtion  of  this  slide  is  exceedingly  decomposed."    *    *    ♦ 

* 
Dai^y  Jiake  Roch. — The  northern  shore  of  Daisy  lake  is  occui)ied  by  a 

reddish  feldsi)athic  quartzite  interlaminated  with  some  dark,  grayij^h- 
green,  slaty  gray wacke.  Tlic  strike  of  these  is  S.  85°  W. ;  dip,  S.  5o°  E. 
<70°-80°.  The  whole  section,  as  exposed  on  this  shore  for  a  quarter  ()f 
a  mile  to  the  northwest,  shows  evidence  of  the  most  profound  disturb- 
ance and  alteration.  The  cjuartzitcs,  besides  being  hardened,  are  pene- 
trated by  veins  of  secondary  (juartz,  both  parallel  to  their  bedding  and 
reticulating  in  all  directions,  the  whole  being  much  squeezed  and  con- 
torted. At  the  contact  on  the  south  shore  both  rocks  dip  southeast 
<70°-7o°,  the  (piartzite  dipping  into  or  under  a  red  granitoid  gneiss. 
Macroscopically,  the  (juartzite  is  light  gray  in  color,  with  a  faint  flesli- 
red  tint  on  weathered  surfaces.  It  seems  almost  (.'ompletely  vitritied 
and  presents  veins  of  sec^ondary  quartz  running  parallel  with  the  strati- 
ti(.'ation. 

Aficroscopic  Ertuni nation  of  the  Quartzite. — Mr  Ferrier,  who  examined  a 
thin  slice  of  this  rock  under  the  microscope,  says : 

"An  exceedingly  finely  hiniiniite<l  quartzito,  the  lamination  being  marked  by 
little  strings  of  muscovite  running  between  the  quartz  grains.  It  is  evidently  :i 
highly  altered  clastic,  in  which  the  (puirtz  has  almost  entirely  recrystallize<l  under 
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jfreat  pressure.  It  exhibits  well-marked  parallel  structure,  its  component  grains 
being  drawn  out  in  one  direction.  The  larger  drawn  out  grains  show  uneven  ex- 
tinction, as  do  also  the  finer-grained  ones  lying  between  them.  Penetrating  this 
qiiartzite  were  noticed  many  irregularly  shaped  intrusions  of  the  coarse  granitic 

gnei.s8." 

Rocks  between  Daisy  and  Baby  Lakes. — On  the  portagfe  from  Daisy  lake 
into  Baby  lake  the  rocks  strike  N.  49°  E.  and  the  dip  varies  from  50**  to 
70°,  but  most  generally  the  latter.  The  beds  run  in  long,  sweeping 
curves  and  are  penetrated  in  j)laces  by  intrusive  gneissic  material  which 
shows  up  well  against  the  darker  feldspathic  slates  and  quartzites.  The 
Huronian  rocks  are  much  squeezed  and  altered.  Immediately  to  the 
Houth  of  this  portage  rises  a  high  hill  composed  of  flesh-red  granitic 
irneiss,  the  foliation  being  in  general  very  distinct.  Embedded  in  this 
jrneiss  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill  are  patches  of  a  dark  greenish-gray, 
ilLstinctly  bedded,  slaty  rock,  which  have  been  clearly  caught  up  in  the 
jrneiss  during  its  irruption,  and  which  are  distinctly  referable  to  some  o^ 
the  Huronian  beds  in  the  vicinity.  A  specimen  illustrating  the  contact 
between  these  two  rocks  showed  the  slaty  rock  j)artly  adhering  to  and 
partly  embedded  in  the  granitic  gneiss. 

M'uroscopk  Examination  of  Contact  Rock. — A  thin  section  was  examined 
bv  Mr  Ferrier,  who  savs : 

''This  section  shows  a  contact  between  a  coarse-grained  granitic  rock  and  a  chlo- 
ritie  and  epidotic  schist.  The  granitic  rock  exliibits  gneissic  structure  in  the  mass 
and  may  be  classsd  as  a  coarse-grained  l)iotite  gneiss  in  which  chlorite  now  replaces 
tlie  original  biotite.  Intense  ciitaclastic  structure  is  shown,  and  a  curious  fact  is 
tliat  the  feldspar,  as  often  observed  under  similar  circumstances,  preserves  its  crys- 
tal form  fairly  well,  whilst  the  quartz  is  all  twisted  and  broken.  Wiilflng  has  sug- 
:.;ejjte<i  that  this  may  be  due  to  gliding  planes  (German  gleitfiiichen)  in  the  feldspar, 
allowing  it  to  yield  and  be  perhaps  slightly  changed  in  form  but  not  broken,  whilst 
the  unyielding  quartz  would  be  all  broken  to  pieces.  The  schistose  rock  presents 
no  unusual  features  in  its  mineral  {constituents,  but  has,  like  the  gneiss,  been  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure.  Epidote  is  very  abundant  and  angular  fragments  of  quartz 
ami  feldspar  occur  scattered  through  a  very  fine-grained  chloritic  groundmass.  The 
rcK*k  is  probably  of  clastic  origin." 

A  thin  section  obtained  from  about  the  center  of  the  largest  mass  was 
\i\^o  submitted  to  Mr  Ferrier,  wlio  reports : 

"A  fine-grained  amphibolite,  consisting  of  chlorite,  epidote,  hornblende  and  a 
«'olorless  mineral  in  the  groundma8.s,  which  is  prebably  feldspar,  although  satis- 
fattory  axial  figures  were  not  obtained.    A  little  iron  with  titanite  occurs  in  the 

•action." 

lhn:ks  bciweea  Baby  and  Alice  Lakcx. — On  the  portage  from  Baby  lake 
into  Alice  lake  there  is  an  api)arent  transition.     The  gneiss  to  the  south 
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of  the  portage  is  a  flesh-red,  distinctly  foliated  granitoid  gneiss.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  portage  this  passes  upward  into  a  very  gneissic  quartzitt, 
whose  distinct  stratification  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  massive  char- 
acter of  the  gneiss.     Under  the  microscope,  Mr  Ferrier  says : 

"  This  rock  consists  mainly  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  a  little  muscovite  and 
epidote,  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  sheared  gneiss.  It  is  cut  by  veins  of  chal- 
cedonic  quartz  in  many  cases  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding." 

This  rock  in  turn  passes  upward  into  the  more  usual  feldspathic  qiiartz- 
ite  whose  clastic  origin  is  undoubted.  Both  rocks  dip  S.  35°  E.  <60°. 
the  quartzite  dipping  into  or  under  the  gneiss.  At  a  small  point  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Alice  lake,  just  southeast  of  the  portage  into  Baby  lake* 
is  an  exposure  of  yellowish-gray  mica  schist,  with  some  dark  green  horn- 
blende schist  embedded  in  the  gneiss,  which  rocks  may  represent  an  ex- 
treme alteration  of  the  Huronian  quartzites  and  gray  wackes. 

WAHNAPITAL   RIVER. 

Contact  Indicated  bij  Character  of  the  Rocks, — Continuing  still  further 
northeast  the  boundary  strikes  the  Wahnapital  river  just  below  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  bridge.  Tlie  actual  contact  is  not  seen,  but  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bridge  are  light  greenish-gray  feldspathic  quartzites 
with  some  thin  interlaminated  bands  of  darker-colored  sandy  shale,  the 
W'hole  dipping  N.  25°  W.  <60°-70°.  On  the  op[)osite  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  railway  station,  is  a  dark  gray,  evenly  foliated  micaceous  gneiss, 
dipping  S.  23°  E.  <60°.  Ruby-colored  garnets  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, the  crystals  frequently  measuring  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  line  of  demarkation  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  the  steiun 
for  a  short  distance,  when  it  again  strikes  inland,  running  j)arallel  to  the 
general  course  of  the  river.  At  this  j)lace  the  recently  constructed  rail- 
way for  the  Emery  Lumber  company  nearly  coincides  with  the  line  uf 
junction  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  contact  is  seen  at  several 
places  close  to  the  road-bed. 

The  Huronian  Representative. — The  Huronian  exposed  at  several  snial^ 
cuttings  is  represented  l)y  a  dark  gray,  thinly-bedded  quartzite,  filled 
with  joints,  which  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces  under  the  hammer,  often 
rendering  it  exceedingly  difficult- to  obtain  a  satisfactory  hand  specimen. 
It  is  very  highly  altered,  showing  almost  complete  vitrifaction,  often 
breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  described 
as  occurring  near  the  contact  on  Daisy  lake.  Further  to  the  northeast 
the  contact  has  only  been  examined  at  certain  poitits,  but  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  postpone  any  further  description  in  this  direction 
till  it  has  been  worked  up  in  more  detail.     The  foregoing  description 
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has  only  covered  the  southeastern  boundary,  and  it  may  he  well  to  define 
the  junction  at  a  few  other  points. 

ROCKS  OF  THE  CONTACT  BETWEEN  CARTIER  AND  STRAIGHT  LAKE  STATIONS. 

Between  Cartier  and  Straight  Lake  stations,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  there  is  an  irregular  i)atch  or  outlier  of  Huronian  completely 
enclosed  by  gneiss  and  granite.  The  junction  between  the  two  rocks  is 
seen  just  beyond  Straight  Lake  station.  The  gneiss  is  very  massive, 
coarsely  crystalline,  and  very  distinctly  foliated,  while  the  Huronian  is 
represented  by  dark  greenish-gray  feldspathic  shale  and  sandstone. 
The  foliation  of  the  gneiss  in  general  corresponds  with  the  strike  of  the 
shale,  which  is  S.  84°  E.,  dip  S.  G°  W.  <55°.  The  sandstone  and  shale 
are  altered  into  very  glossy  mica  schist  near  the  junction,  become  con- 
torted and  exhibit  interlaminated  nodose  lines  of  (juartz,  veinlike  in 
orij^iu.  These  lenses  of  quartz  are  clearly  secondary  and  in  every  case 
cause  a  bulging  of  the  enclosing  rock  by  their  introduction,  and  have 
doubtless  been  formed  by  the  silica  set  free  in  the  genesis  of  the  gneiss. 
Feldsj)athic  intrusions  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  sandstone  and 
shale  a  considerable  distance  from  the  line  of  junction,  while  patches  of 
the  sedimentary  strata  have  been  caught  up  in  the  mass  of  the  gneiss. 
Epidote  is  abundant,  especially  near  the  junction. 

T  wo  ISL  A  NDS  ^^EA  R  T HESS  A  L  ON. 

Contact  previously  described  by  Others. — During  the  early  part  of  October 
last  an  examination  was  made  of  the  contact  as  exposed  on  two  islands 
close  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  aboiit  five  miles  east  of  Thessalon. 
As  the  water  was  rather  high,  only  a  few  feet  of  the  junction  was  exposed 
in  each  instance.  The  contact  here  was  first  described  by  Irving*  in 
18S7  and  later,  in  1892,  by  Messrs  Pumpelly  and  Van  Hiye,t  but  as  the 
author's  conclusions  differ  somewhat  from  those  expressed  by  the  above- 
named  writers  it  was  thought  advisable  to  bring  them  forward  at  this 
time. 

Difference  in  the  Conclnsions  of  the  Author  and  other  Writers  recited. — The 
Laurentian  or  basement  complex,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  here  repre- 
sented by  a  granite  gneiss  through  which  has  been  intruded  large  masses 
and  dikes  of  a  dark  greeni.sh-gray,  fine-grained  diabase.  This  appears  to 
l)e  in  turn  cut  by  a  flesh-red  granite,  although  the  frequent  absence  of 

•Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  2CJ7-216. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  xliil,  pp.  224-2i2. 
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any  sharp  line  of  division  betweeji  the  two  rocka  would  sugge:*!  tin* 
l>robal)ility  that  both  belonged  to  the  same  period  of  irruption,  the  niorf 
ra])idly  cooling  diabase   being   intruded    by  the   more  slowly  coolin;: 
granite  mass.     The  dial)ase  (according  to  Mr  Fcrrier)  shows  evitlemr 
under  the  microscope  of  having  ])een  subjected  to  great  pressure,  tloul»t- 
less  produced  before  the  cooling  of  the  granite  nuigma,  while  the  gnmiti' 
is  comparatively  free  from  any  such  evidence.     The  gneiss  and  gnuiiti 
contain  numerous  sharply  outlined  fragments  of  a  dark-gray  schisto?t 
rock  which  Pumpelly  and  Van  llisc  stated  I  classed  as   Iluronian. 
whereas,  in  their  opinion,  these  were  pre-IIuronian.     From  their  artick' 
one  would  infer  tliat  there  existed  at  this  localitv  a  large  mass  of  tlu'Si* 
schists  from  which  the  smaller  fragments  had  l)ecome  detached,  l»ut 
bevond  a  nuiss  of  diabtuse  such  as  descril)ed  above  and  of  which  thw 
make  iio  niention.  there  seems  to  be  no  rock-ma.ss  from  which  tlit*se 
fragments  could  have  been  derived.     These  .schists,  however,  do  not  in 
the  least  resemble  the  micaceous  schists  and  qnartzites  described  l»y  iu»' 
in  contn(*t  with  the  Laurentian  through  the  Sudbury  district,  for  tin* 
former  shows  no  trace  whatever  of  chistic  structure,  while  the  fragniental 
origin  of  the  Sudbury  schists  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  field  or  in  a 
thin  slice  under  the  microscope.     The  banded  appearance  of  the  Tlu>- 
salon  schists  [mints  to  a  possibility  of  an  original  fragmented  condition. 
))Ut  such  must  remain  merely  hypotlietical,  on  account  of  their  extremr 
alteration.     The  late  Mr  Alexander  Murray,  on  his  manuscript  map  '»i 
this  district,  frequently  alludes  to  this  granitic  mass  as  **  red  and  greni 
traj) ''  or ''  syenite,"  and  both  he  and  Sir  William  Logan*  were  of  opinion 
that  the  granite  was  later  than  the  Iluronian  strata  with  which  it  conns 
in  contact. 

The  Huronian  is  represented  by  what  Pumj)ell3'  and  Van  Hise  char- 
acterize as  a  **  great  basal  conglomerate,''  the  detritus  from  wliich  it  wiis 
formed  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  gneiss  and  granite.  A-^ 
close  an  examination  as  possible  was  made  of  the  line  of  junction,  )>ut 
the  length  of  contact  exposed  is  far  too  small  to  come  to  any  undeniaMc 
conclusion.  The  very  frequent  angular  or  subangular  outline  of  the  in- 
cluded fragments  in  this  rock  point  out  the  probability  that  the  so-called 
conglomerate  is  in  reality  a  volcanic  agglomerate  or  breccia,  whose  fnijr- 
ments,  thrown  down  in  water,  have  become  more  or  less  rounded  and 
mixed  with  finer  arenaceous  material.  Besides,  the  conditions  of  con- 
tact on  the  two  islands  are  essentially  dificrent.  On  one  island  the 
junction  is  so  sharp  and  distinct  that  the  line  of  division  can  be  placed 
to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.     However,  its  abrupt  change  in  strike  ("at 

•Oeol.  Cnnada,  18(Vi,  p.  58. 
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one  place  varying  within  a  foot  or  two  as  much  as  45°  or  50°  ")  seemed 
to  me  to  indicate  the  irregular  outline  of  an  eruptive  mass  rather  than 
the  sinuous  outcrop  resulting  from  prior  erosion.  On  the  other  island, 
only  a  very  short  distance  away,  there  is  an  apparent  transition  from 
the  granite  to  the  conglomerate.  The  conglomerate  is  very  massive,  so 
that  the  strike  and  dip  could  not  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  near  the  line  of  contact  shows  abundant  signs  of  alteration. 
The  contact  between  this  granitic  mass  and  the  Huronian  was  also  ex- 
amined by  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Murray  at  the  southeastern  end  of 
Lake  Pakowagaming.  On  a  manuscript  maj)  to  which  I  lately  had 
access  Mr  Murray  states  that  near  the  junction  the  Huronian  is  com- 
posed of  a  red-colored  altered  quartzite,  slate  and  conglomerate,  dipping 
north  or  away  from  the  granitic  mass  at  an  angle  of  80°.  To  the  south 
and  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  granitoid  gneiss  "  the  slates  are 
corrugated  and  contain  patches  of  red  feldspar."  A  little  to  the  north- 
west •*  the  wrinkled  and  contorted  quartzite  and  slate  are  cut  by  granite 
veins,  mica  and  epidote."  The  rocks  on  the  southwest  side  of  this  lake 
have  all  a  high  inclination  northward,  while  on  the  northeast  side  the 
slates  and  quartzite  are  nearly  if  not  quite  flat. 

Dr  Selwyn  has  frequently  pointed  out,  both  in  personal  conversation 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  Huronian  must  be  regarded  as  preeminently  a 
pyroclastic  series  of  rocks,  and  if  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind  the  occur- 
rence of  most  of  the  so-called  conglomerates  will  be  more  susceptible  of 
explanation.  These  occur  at  various  horizons  through  the  series,  and 
very  frequently  intimately  associated  with  the  massive  diabases.  They 
seldom,  if  ever,  contain  pebbles  of  gneiss,  and  the  most  abundant  frag- 
ments seem  to  be  of  coarse  red  or  gray  syenitic  granite.  As  agglomerates 
or  breccias,  some  of  whose  fragments  have  become  rounded  by  the  action 
of  water,  they  neither  represent  a  want  of  conformity  nor  a  great  lapse 
of  time,  and  simply  occur  as  additional  proofs  of  the  intense  volcanic 
activity  which  must* have  characterized  this  epoch. 

The  line  of  demarkation  is  very  seldom  a  simple  plane  of  division,  the 
breccia  present  along  the  junction  frecjuently  covering  a  considerable 
j<pace.  It  is  therefore  often  impossible  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  divis- 
ion between  these  two  rocks  unless  we  assume  that  such  a  line  should 
be  placed  where  the  two  rocks  are  i)resent  in  about  ecjual  proportion. 
The  general  correspondence  of  the  gneissic  intrusit)ns  with  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  enclosing  schists  and  the  frequent  lenticular  outline  and  par- 
allel disposition  of  the  detached  schistose  fragments  in  the  gneiss  often 
resemble  at  first  sight  an  alternating  se(iuence  of  transitional  beds. 
Again,  the  crystalline  condition  of  the  Huronian  feldspathic  and  mica- 
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ceous  quartzites  near  tVie  line  of  contact,  which  frequently  resemble  in 
character  and  composition  the  more  evenly  laminated  gneisses,  has  l>een 
referred  to  as  evidence  of  such  a  transition ;  but  even  in  such  a  case  the 
bedded  character  of  the  Huronian  is  in  strongly  marked  contrast  to  tht- 
granitic  aspect  of  the  gneiss. 

Conclusions  and  Facts  supporting  Them. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  following  facts  seem  to  prove  beyond  a  doul»t 
the  irruptive  nature  of  this  Laurentian  gneiss  and  its  magmatic  condition 
at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  petrifaction  of  the  Huronian  sediments : 

1.  The  diverse  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  two  rocks  along  their 
line  of  junction.  Most  frequently  the  Huronian  strata  dip  into  or  under 
the  gneiss,  although  often  this  position  is  reversed  and  the  Huronian 
beds  are  seen  superimposed  on  the  gneiss  with  perfect  conformity.  In 
many  instances  the  two  rocks  occupy  vertical  positions  side  by  side  and 
occasionally  the  gneiss  has  been  seen  dipping  away  from  vertical  Huro- 
nian strata.  Huronian  rocks  have  also  been  seen  resting  unconfornuibly 
on  the  upturned  edges  of  Laurentian  gneiss.  Sometimes,  where  the  sin- 
uosities of  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  gneiss  were  too  abrupt  to  be  followed 
by  the  stratified  Huronian,  the  latter  rocks  have  abutted  on  the  gnei.^^ 
as  on  an  irruptive  mass.  These  different  phenomena  can  all  be  readily 
and  naturally  explained  by  the  irruption  of  the  gneiss,  while  on  the 
hypothesis  of  an  aqueous  origin  such  explanation  must  be  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory. 

2.  The  alteration  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  along  the  line  of  junction 
is  a  feature  that  has  been  invariably  noticed  where  the  contact  has  been 
examined. 

3.  The  inclusion  of  angular  fragments  in  the  mass  of  the  gneiss  whieh 
are  clearly  referable  to  the  adjacent  sedimentary  strata.  Near  the  line 
of  junction  these  detached  j)ieces  have  a  clear  and  sharp  outline,  while 
further  in  the  mass,  where  they  have  undergone  partial  fusion  and  ai)- 
sorption,  their  outlines  are  blurred  and  indistinct. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  gnelssic  intrusions  as  well  as  more  coarsely  crys- 
talline apophyses  of  pegmatite  both  interlaminated  with  and  transverse 
to  the  bedding  of  the  Huronian  rocks.  These  intrusions  are  distinctly 
irruptive  and  can  often  be  directly  traced  to  their  source  in  the  larger 
area  of  gneiss  in  the  vicinity. 

i)  The  al)sence  of  limestones,  slates  or  (^uartzites  or,  in  fact,  any  species 
of  rock  indicative  of  ordinary  sedimentation  for  the  quartzites  and  niiea 
schists  sometimes  seen  interlaminated  with  the  gnfiss  are  simply 
quartzose  and  micaceous  phases  of  the  more  common  feldspathic  gneiss^. 
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6.  The  general  character  of  the  rock  itself,  which  in  appearance  and 
behavior  has  far  more  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  eruptive  granite  with 
a  foliated  texture  than  an  altered  sedimentary  rock.  Sir  W.  E.  Logan 
himself,  in  his  notas  of  its  occurrence  on  Lake  Temiscaming,  invariably 
refers  to  it  as  "  gneissoid  syenite,"  and  the  later  Walter  McOuat,  of  this 
survey,  although  he  describes  in  his  printed  report  an  intrusive  mass  of 
syenite  cropping  out  on  Round  lake  at  the  head  of  Blanche  river  (north 
uf  Lake  Temiscaming),  yet  on  his  accompanying  manuscript  map  colors 
it  as  Laurentian  gneiss,  evidently  deeming  it  of  similar  character  and 
origin. 

Everywhere  this  Tiaurentian  gneiss  is  thoroughly  crystalline  and  pre- 
sents no  structure  that  in  any  way  suggests  an  alteration  of  clastic  con- 
stituents. In  many  places  the  gneiss  can  be  traced  into  obscure  or  non- 
foliated  areas  which  present  the  ordinary  characters  of  true  irruptive 
masses.  The  boundaries  of  these  patches  are  very  often  illy  defined  and 
they  pass  insensibly  into  the  ordinary  gneiss.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  (likes  and  masses  points  out  a  sequence  of  irruptions  whose  order  it  is 
often  j)ossible  to  determine  over  limited  areas.  The  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  the  component  minerals  and  the  alternation  of  coarser  and  finer 
bands  often  suggest  the  flow  structure  of  certain  eruptive  rocks.  The 
pieiss  usually  shows  only  slight  evidences  of  secondary  pressure,  seen  in 
the  occasional  dislocation  of  the  feldspar  crystals,  in  shearing  and  in 
oataclastie  structure  which  has  sometimes  been  developed.  The  Huro- 
riian  schists,  on  the  other  hand,  present  abundant  evidence  of  secondary 
pressure  in  the  development  of  pronounced  cataclastic  structure,  the 
presence  of  numerous  shear  planes,  and  the  squeezed  or  drawn-out  char- 
acter of  the  quartz  grains.  Mr  Ferrier,  however,  in  his  examination  of 
two  thin  sections  of  the  granitic  gneiss  to  the  south  of  Daisy  lake,  discov- 
ered the  presence  of  most  intense  cataclastic  structure,  which  must  have 
l^een  induced  in  the  rock  subsequent  to  its  cooling,  but  as  the  schist  in 
('ontact  with  the  gneiss  also  exhibited  this  extreme  phase  of  cataclastic 
structure,  and  as  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  so 
highly  altered  as  to  preserve  hardly  a  trace  of  their  original  clastic  struct- 
ure, we  may,  perhaps,  safely  assume  that  both  gneiss  and  schist  have 
}>e(m  Hubjected  to  this  same  immense  i)ressure  at  a  time  subsequent  to 
their  coming  together  in  their  present  position. 

The  Huronian  system,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  series 
(»f  sedimentary  strata  of  which  we  have  at  ])resent  any  knowledge  in  this 
region.  The  original  sediments  must  have  been  laid  down  on  a  firm 
floor,  whose  composition,  judging  by  the  character  of  the  Huronian  rocks, 
niust  have  been  closely  analogous  to  granite.  It  was  doubtless  the 
fusion  and  subsequent  recrystallization  of  this  granitic  floor  that  gave 
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rise  to  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  The  immense  pressure  exerted  bv  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  Huronian  strata  and  the  crum- 
pling, folding  and  fracturing  of  the  comparatively  thin  and  weak  crust 
would  all  tend  to  sink  the  lower  portions  of  the  Huronian  beneath  the 
line  of  fusion,  the* submergence  of  which  would  produce  conditions  of 
contact  such  as  have  been  described  and  which  subsequent  upheaval 
and  denudation  have  exposed. 
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The  Nomenclature  Adopted. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  adopt  the  nomenclature  employed  for  many  years 
in  the  publications  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  without  at  present 
making  any  attempt  to  justify  it.  The  term  **Archean,"  then,  will  be 
used,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  advocated  by  Geikie  *  nor  in  that  held 
by  Van  Hise,t  but  in  its  broadest  application,  as  embracing  all  the  rocks 
stratigraphically  inferior  to  the  Animikie  rocks  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Region  Studied. 

Its  Boundaries. — The  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  which  at- 
tention is  here  drawn  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  southern  half  of 
Ilainy  River  district,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  lying  betw^een  our  trans- 
continental highway  and  the  international  boundary,  and  the  Lake  of 
Woods,  in  the  west,  to  the  western  boundary  of  Thunder  Bay  district. 

Geologically  complex. — It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  interest- 
ing field  or  one  that  offers  such  facilities  for  geologic  investigation,  yet 
from  the  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the  rocks ;  from  their  antiquity ; 
the  tremendous  movements  they  have  suffered,  as  well  as  the  changes 
they  have  undergone,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  fossil  remains,  there  is 
perhaps  no  part  of  the  country  about  which  so  many  difficulties  cluster 
or  in  which  lie  so  many  pitfalls  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  the  hasty,  or 
the  dogmatic  geologist. 

Its  topographic  Character. — Physically,  the  country  presents  a  vast 
network  of  lakes  which  with  their  connecting  streams,  afford  a  ready 

•Anniversary  address  before  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  Loudon  on  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Eiighind  by 
Archibald  Geikie,  F.  H.  S.,  February,  18yl. 
t  Am.  Jour.  Sei.,  vol.  xil,  p.  117. 
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means  of  transport  by  canoes.  The  lakes  vary  in  size  from  mere  ponds 
to  great  island-dotted  sheets  of  water,  of  which  the  largest — the  Lake  of 
the  Woods — embraces  within  its  shore  lines  an  area  of  hardly  less  than 
six  thousand  square  miles.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  is 
occupied  by  water.  The  land  surface  presents  a  tumbled  and  irregular 
succession  of  low,  rounded  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  sharp  ridge  or 
steep  escarpment,  but  bold  and  rugged  scenery  is  extremely  rare.  The 
surface  has  a  gentle  average  slope  from  the  watersheds  to  the  drainage 
basins,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  is  over  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  and  deepest  lake.  This  area 
occupies  the  southern  margin  of  the  Arctic  basin. 

Present  Status  of  the  Investigations. — A  description  of  the  distribution  of 
the  various  rocks  would  be  tedious  and  incomprehensible  without  con- 
stant reference  to  a  good  map.  A  large  portion  of  the  area  is  depicted 
on  maps  already  published  by  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  A  re- 
port upon  and  map  of  part  of  the  remainder  have  been  prepared  by  the 
writer  and  are  now  in  press,  while  topographic  and  geologic  materials 
relating  to  still  another  portion  of  the  remainder  have  been  collected  and 
are  now  being  prepared  for  publication.  In  addition  to  this,  the  writer 
has  made  several  preliminary  reconnoissances  and  surveys  in  those  por- 
tions in  which  the  field-work  is  incomplete. 

Distribution  and  Relation  of  the  Rocks. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  rock  distribution,  there  is  one  im- 
portant feature  of  it  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 

TWO  OREAT  DJVISIOXS  A^'D  THBIR  EXTENT. 

Lower  Archeaa  Seriefi. — Separating  the  rocks  for  the  present  into  two 
great  divisions,  (1)  the  lower  granitic  and  syenitic  rocks,  more  or  less 
massive,  and  (2)  the  upper  micaceous,  hornblendic  and  trappean  rocks, 
for  the  most  part  distinctly  schistose,  we  find  that  the  former  occupy 
large  rounded  or  ovoid  areas  which  sometimes  anastomose  and  the 
peripheries  of  which  approach  each  other  to  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  The  longest  axes  of  these  areas  are  rudely  linear  to  and  parallel 
with  each  other  and  have  a  general  northeast  or  east-north  direction. 
In  geographic  extent  these  granitoid  rocks  cover  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  nuclear 
areas  of  granite  are  reported  by  Barlow  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  are 
mapped  by  Hitchcock  in  New  Hampshire.  As  we  pass  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  in  an  east-southeast  direction  obliquely  across  the  granitic 
areas  we  find  that  they  become  proportionately  narrower  and  longer  in 
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an  increasing  ratio  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are  approached.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Archean  rocks  after  their  consolidation  in  their 
present  relations  had  been  crushed  together  by  a  tremendous  lateral 
force  emanating  from  the  southeast,  the  effect  of  this  pressure  becoming 
less  and  less  as  the  distance  from  the  supposed  center  of  force  increases. 
Upper  Arcliedn  Series. — Surroundinn;  the  nuclear  ovoid  and  lenticular 
areas  of  granitic  rocks  as  an  irregular  but  almost  uninterrupted  network 
and  dipping  away  from  them  generally  on  all  sides  lie  the  complex  and 
varied  rocks  of  the  upper  Archean  series.  The  tendency  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Archean  rocks  to  assume  this  relative  distribution  wa^ 
first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr  A.  C.  Lawson,  and  subsequent  explorations 
in  parts  of  Rainy  River  district  unvisited  by  him  have  so  far  confirmed 
his  opinion  that  such  a  relative  distribution  would  be  found  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  this  region. 

TERMS  COSTCHICHING  AND  KEEWATIN  SERIES  SUGGESTED  BY  DR  LAWSON. 

The  rocks  occupying  the  ellipsoid  synclinal  troughs  between  the  nuclei 
of  granite  have  been  separated  by  Dr  Ijawson  (the  classic  authority  on 
this  region)  into  two  divisions,  for  which  he  suggested  the  names  of 
Contchiching  for  the  lower  and  Keewatin  for  the  upper.  He  has  since 
proposed  the  name  Ontarian  to  include  these  two  groups.  For  the 
underlying  granitic  rocks  the  term  Laurentian  is  used. 

CHARACTER  AND  FIELD  RELATIONS  OF  THE  LAURENTIAN  ROCKS. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  of  this  region  are  for  the  most  part  essentially 
granites.  A  gneissic  foliation  is  often  apparent  and  frequently  well 
marked,  particularly  in  the  peripheral  zones  of  the  areas,  while  the  cen- 
tral portions  are  usually  more  granitoid.  The  rocks  vary  in  texture 
from  fine-  to  coarse-grained  and  pegmatitic,  and  in  color  from  light  to 
dark  gray  and  from  pink  to  deep  red.  In  composition  they  present 
many  various  characters.  Usually  the  ferromagnesian  mineral  is  biotite 
with  more  or  less  muscovite.  Hornblende  granites  are  not  uncommon. 
The  latter  sometimes  merge  into  the  biotite  granites  by  a  gradual  change 
in  composition,  but  usually  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  separates  them. 
The  relations  in  the  field  are  sometimes  suggestive  of  large  brecciated  frag- 
ments of  hornblende  granite  caught  up  in  the  biotite  granite,  and  some- 
times of  intrusions  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  The  relations  of  these  two 
varieties  of  granite  form  an  interesting  problem  for  future  study,  but  as 
yet  the  writer  is  pot  prepared  to  formulate  any  general  theory  concerning 
them ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  generally  applicable  theory  ia  possi- 
ble, as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hornblende  granite  is  sometime!^ 
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the  younger,  sometimes  the  older  and  sometimes  a  contemporaneous  rock^ 
while  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any  great  difference  in  their  respect- 
ive ages.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Finland  Dr 
J.  J.  Sedesholm  *  finds  that  there  are  two  main  series  of  granites,  of  which 
the  earliest  plageoclastic  and  hornblendic  are  eruptive  in  their  relations 
to  the  Archean  schists  and  younger  than  them ;  the  other  series,  red 
garnetiferous  muscovite  microcline  granites,  the  coarser  varieties  of  which 
merge  into  a  pegmatite,  are  the  latest  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Archean  com- 
plex. On  Hunters  island  there  is  a  considerable  development  of  red 
garnetiferous  muscovite  granite,  very  coarse-grained  in  places,  the  rela- 
tions of  which  are  not  so  clear. 

Frequently  the  granites  of  Rainy  River  district  are  almost  devoid  of 
bisilicate,  merging  into  red  felsites  and  compact,  massive  gray  feldspathic 
rocks  approaching  quartzites,  which  a  well-marked  system  of  cleavage 
planes  sometimes  cuts  into  regular  rhomboidal  blocks. 

Again  the  bisilicate  is  frequently  altered  to  chlorite.  The  granites 
j»ometime8  exhibit  a  distinct  porphyritic  structure,  evinced  by  the  large 
crystals  of  feldspar  in  a  finer-grained  groundmass.  These  porphyritic 
granites  have  often  a  distinct  gneissic  foliation. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  separate  areas  of  granite  in  this  region 
have  received  distinctive  geographic  designations  in  the  reports  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey.  One  ot  them,  which  in  the  forthcoming 
report  on  the  Seine  River  district  will  be  named  the  Seine  area,  is  re- 
markable for  the  predominance  of  plagioclase  in  the  rocks  of  its  south- 
western portion ;  this,  in  association  with  chlorite,  which  is  probably 
derived  from  hornblende,  characterizes  the  rock  rather  as  a  quartz-diorite 
than  a  granite.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  rocks  of  this  area 
is  not  yet  complete,  but  in  the  field  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  passage 
of  the  quartz  diorite  or  chloritic  plagiochise  granite  into  the  ordinary 
orthoclase  granite ;  certainly  the  writer  has  so  far  beeu  unable  to  find 
anywhere  a  sharp  line  between  them.  Plagioclase  in  greater  or  less 
jjfuportion  occurs  in  many  of  the  granites  of  the  whole  region. 

RELATION  OF  CONTCUICHINQ   AND   KEEWATIN  SERIES   TO   LAURENTIAN 

GRANITES. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  rocks  of  the  Contchiching 
and  Keewatin  series,  it  would  be  well  to  refer  briefly  Vj  the  relations 
which  the  Laurentian  granites  bear  to  them. 

Contdct  Phenomena  Criterion  of  Relatke  Age. — In  the  absence  of  pale- 
ontologic  evidence  the  most  important  criterion  that  remains  for  the 
determination  of  the  relative  age  of  contiguous  rock  series  are  the  features 

•The  Archaean  Eruptive  Rocks  of  Finland,  by  Dr  J.  J.  Sedesholm. 
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of  the  contact  between  them,  as  justly  observed  by  Barlow.*  Tlie:^ 
features  have  been  so  clearly  and  j)reci8ely  described  by  Lawson  in  hh 
official  reports  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  have  found  his  description  to  apply  to  all  the  contacts  that  I 
have  obsen'ed  in  the  portions  of  Rainy  River  district  not  reported  on  by 
him.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  features,  such  as  the  intimate 
interbanding  of  the  gneisses  or  foliated  granites  and  the  schists,  may  he 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  intimate  interbanding  frequently  ob.serve<l 
in  sedimentary  strata :  and  while  it  is  also  true  that  some  other  features, 
such  as  the  angular  fragments  of  oue  rock  embedded  in  the  other  may, 
where  these  brecciated  zones  are  narrow,  be  due  to  the  shattering  of  the 
rocks  along  a  line  of  fault,  still  there  are  many  contact  features  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory  which  holds  to  the  sedimentan- 
origin  of  the  granite  gneisses ;  such  features  are  the  apophyses  of  granite 
which  can  be  traced  directly  into  the  main  mass,  and  which  sometimes 
are  parallel  to  the  planes  of  schistosity  of  the  rocks  which  they  invade 
and  sometimes  cut  across  these  planes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  phenomena  that  have  been  described  by  Lawson  are  not  isolateil 
instances  of  peculiar  occurrences  extending  in  the  aggregate  over  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  contact  line,  but  are  typical  examples  every- 
where characteristic  of  the  contact,  and  the  absence  of  which  is  rare. 

Character  of  the  Contact. — A  comprehensive  and  careful  study  of  the 
contact  of  the  Laurentian  and  Ontarian  rocks  of  Rainy  River  dLstriot 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  eruptive  or  irruptive  in  character. 

Origin  of  the  Laurentian  Rocks. — Either,  then,  the  so-called  Ijaurentian 
rocks  of  this  district  have  been  irrupted  in  the  form  of  a  plastic  magma 
into  the  overlying  rocks  after  these  had  become  consolidated  (the  attrac- 
tive theory  of  Dr  Lawson)  or  else  a  remarkably  continuous  series  of 
later  eruptions  have  been  extruded  in  the  planes  of  contact  between 
the  Laurentian  and  Ontiirian  rock,  presumably  the  line  of  weakness. 

Laurentian  Roch  the  youncjer. — This  latter  theor}''  is  open  to  so  many 
and  serious  objections  that  it  has  few  adherents.  If  the  former  theory 
is  correct,  the  granite  gneisses,  with  regard  to  all  the  relations  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  are  younger  than  the  rocks  which  they 
invade,  and,  as  they  })ierce  both  the  (■ontchiching  and  Keewatin,  their 
present  condition  is  of  post-Keewatin  origin. 

Selection  of  the  Term  Laurodian  based  on  imperfect  Knowledge. — The 
earlier  descriptions  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  eastern  Canada  must  he 
regarded  as  imperfect,  and  the  contact  features  have  not  been  described. 
They  are  therein  spoken  of  as  metamorphic  sediment  inferior  to  the 

*  The  CoiitAct  of  the  Laurentian  and  Hiironiun  Rooks  North  of  Lake  Huron,  by  .<  E.  B»rlow, 
Am.  Geologist,  vol.  vi,  no.  1,  p.  19.    Also  auto,  pp.  :U3-3.32. 
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Huronian,  and  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  general  contradiction  that 
has  been  given  to  the  assumption  by  more  recent  writers  on  Quebec  and 
eastern  Ontario.  For  this  reason  the  application  of  the  term  Laurentian 
to  the  irruptive  granite  gneisses  west  of  Lake  Superior  is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate, as  involving  a  hasty  and  undetermined  correlation. 

CoiUfideratlons  affecting  the  Statiis  of  the  Term  Laurentian, — Admitting 
for  the  moment  that  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Quebec  are  of  sedimentary 
origin,  and  that  the  granite  gneisses  west  of  Lake  Superior  are  irruptive 
in  their  character,  it  is  still  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  the  two  are  con- 
temporaneous in  age  and  identical  in  primal  origin  on  the  assumption 
that  these  latter  rocks  but  represent  metamorphism  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  fusion  (as  a  consequence  of  the  relatively  higher  local  elevation 
of  the  isotherms),  resulting  in  their  irruption  into  the  overlying  Huronian 
strata  and  their  recrystallization  in  the  form  of  consolidated  magma. 
The  question,  then,  of  the  most  appropriate  name  for  these  western 
Ont>ario  granites  becomes  a  question  of  the  era  of  our  chronology. 

Shall  we  date  them  from  the  time  of  their  intrusion  into  the  overlying 
strata,  or  shall  we  go  further  back  into  their  obscure  history  and  date 
them  from  the  time  when  in  all  probability  they  formed  the  solid  floor 
on  which  the  Contchjching  and  Keewatin  rocks  were  laid  down  ?  In 
other  words,  shall  we  call  them  Huronian  (the  term  is  here  used  to  in- 
clude all  the  rocks  between  the  fundamental  granites  and  the  Animikie) 
because  they  are  intrusive  into  Huronian  strata,  or  Lurentian  on  the 
above  assumption  of  their  genetic  identity  with  the  Laurentian  gneisses 
of  the  east?  If  we  can  regard  the  irruptive  origin  of  the  present  relations 
of  these  granites  to  the  Upper  Archean  rocks  as  indubitably  established, 
it  would  seem  unwise  to  go  behind  this  fact  into  the  uncertain  realm  of 
theory  to  justify  for  them  the  name  "  Laurentian,"  as  the  term  "  Huronian 
granite  "  embodies  a  more  precise  statement  of  our  conclusions. 

But  the  passage  of  the  granitic  phases  into  the  gneissic  is  so  gradual, 
the  iithologic  similarity  between  the  gneisses  of  the  east  and  of  the  west 
i^<  so  marked,  and  their  geographic  continuity  so  highly  probable,  if  not 
an  established  fact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  great  genetic  dif- 
ference or  of  any  considerable  geologic  interval  between  their  respective 
ageij.  The  applicability  of  the  term  Laurentian,  as  applied  to  the  gran- 
ites of  Rainy  River  district,  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  as  the 
Laurentian  of  Quebec  is  being  reexamined  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  at  least  the  **  Lower 
Laurentian  "  rocks  present  characters  precisely  analogous  to  these  of  the 
west.  Perhaps  some  of  the  rocks  that  have  hitherto  been  called  Upper 
Laurentian  in  the  east  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Contchiching  series  of 
Lawson,  although  they  differ  from  them  in  some  Iithologic  characters. 
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THE  CONTCHICHINO  SERIES. 

Rocks  cainpoaing  it, — The  Contchiching  series  consists  essentially  of  fine- 
grained evenly  laminated  biotite  gneisses,  light  gray  in  color ;  of  fine  to 
coarse  grained  mica  schists,  generally  highly  feldspathic  and  sometime? 
very  (juartzose,  from  dark  gray,  to  light  gray  in  color  and  brownish  or 
"  rusty  "  weathering,  and  of  fine-grained  hornblendic  mica  schists. 

Position  and  ReUition  of  its  Rocks. — In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  district 
they  occupy  a  position  always  intermediate  between  the  granite  gneisses, 
which  in  the  contact  zone  generally  invade  them  in  parallel  bands, 
apophyses  and  dikes,  and  the  hornblende  schists  and  altered  traps  at 
the  base  of  the  Keewatin,  which  overlie  them  in  conformable  position. 
They  frequently  merge  into  these  by  a  gradual  change  in  mineral  com- 
position across  the  strike.  N.  H.  Winchell  *  refers  to  a  gradual  and  con- 
formable transition  between  Vermiline  (Contchiching)  and  Keewatin. 

In  tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods  there  is  a  series  of  niica  schists  which, 
according  to  Dr  Law^son's  descriptii)ns,t  are  closely  similar  to  those  which 
he  subsequently  separated  from  the  Keewatin  and  designated  under  the 
name  of  Contchiching.  In  his  hypothetical  sections  of  this  district,  the 
accuracy  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  insist  upon,  he  relegates  these 
mica  schists  to  the  highest  position  in  tlie  Keewatin  scale.  By  a  refer- 
ence to  the  maj),  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  their  most  importiint 
development  they  occui)y  a  position  on  the  margin  of  the  Keewatin 
trough  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  lake  and  in  direct  contact  with  thr 
Laurentian  granites.  While  developments  of  these  mica  schists  are 
found  in  interior  portions  of  this  Keewatin  trough,  such  a  position  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  they  represent  the  crests? 
of  anticlinal  folds  exposed  by  denudation.  Indeed,  the  foldings  and 
disturbances  in  this  trough  have  been  so  great  that  almost  any  position 
in  the  scale  may  be  attributed  to  the  mica  schists  of  this  complex  series. 
The  inference  is  strong  that  these  rocks  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  are 
the  etjuivalents  of  the  Contchiching  series  of  Rainy  lake. 

It^  Thicbiess. — In  this  latter  region  Dr  Lawson  attributes  to  the  Cont- 
chiching series  J  a  maxinmm  thickness  of  from  24,0C)0  to  nearly  29,000 
feet.  On  a  similar  interpretation  of  the  structure  east  of  this,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Hunters  Island  region,  about  the  same  thickness  may 
be  inferred.  The  writer,  in  his  report  on  this  latter  region,  now  in  presj*, 
states  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  doubting  that  these  rocks  have  such 

•17th  Ann.  Rep  of  tho  CJool.  and  N«t.  Hint.  .Snrvt'V  of  Minne.«ota. 

t  Report  on  the  Geology  of  thp  Lake  of  the  Wooiis,  by  Andrew  C.  Lawson.  Part  C  E  of  the  Ann. 
Bep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  ('Hnada,  1885. 

X  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Rainy  L*ike  Rogloii,  by  Andt'ow  C.  Law.ion,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  part  E, 
Add.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  1687-88. 
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an  enormous  thickness.  Without  recapitulating  tliese  reasons  here,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  in  his  opinion  the  Contchiching  series 
nowhere  in  the  Rainy  River  district  attains  a  greater  thickness  than 
9,000  feet,  the  greater  apparent  thickness  being  due  to  multiple 
folding. 

CUidic  in  Origin, — The  clastic  origin  of  the  gneisses  and  mica  schists  of 
this  series  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  familiar  with  them  in  the 
field;  their  fine  and  even  lamination  and  their  bedded  appearance  affords 
in  itself  almost  conclusive  evidence  and  the  microscopic  descriptions  of 
them  by  Lawson  strongly  support  this  view.  Their  mineral  composition 
indicates  derivation  from  the  denudation  of  a  granitic  floor. 

Structural  Confonniti/  between  Coatchkhing  and  Keewatln. — Between  the 
Contchiching  and  the  Keewatin  rocks  there  is  everywhere  a  strict  con- 
formity of  structural  relations.  In  rocks  which  have  suffered  such  great 
mechanical  deformation,  however,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
much  of  the  original  structure  may  have  been  obliterated  and  replaced 
by  subsequent  cleavage,  so  that  it  is  hazardous  to  state  that  because 
there  is  now  strict  parallelism  in  the  existing  schistose  planes  of  contig- 
uous rock  series  that  this  necessarily  indicates  original  conformity.  Dr 
Lawson  argues  an  interval  of  erosion  between  the  Contchiching  and 
Keewatin  series  from  the  presence  at  the  base  of  the  Keewatin  of  a  con- 
glomemte  on  the  Seine  river  and  on  Rat  Raot  bay  of  Rainy  lake.  The 
former  of  these  conglomerates  is  for  the  most  part  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Keewatin  series  and  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  development 
•Iocs  it  occupy  a  strictly  basal  position,  so  that  it  rather  marks  a  local 
break  in  the  Keewatin  itself  than  one  between  the  Keewatin  and  Cont- 
chiching, serving  in  a  measure  rather  to  bind  these  series  together 
than  to  separate  them.  The  so-called  conglomerate  of  Rat  Raot  bay  is 
mapped  as  lying  wholly  between  the  two  series,  but  from  what  the  writer 
has  seen  of  it  he  regards  it  as  rather  of  volcanic  than  of  detrital  origin. 

The  Contchiching  and  Keeivatln  llthologlcalbj  DiMlnct. — That  the  Cont- 
chiching series  is  lithologically  distinct  from  the  Keewatin,  and  marks  a 
period  subsequent  to  which  a  profound  change  in  the  conditions  of  rock 
formation  took  place,  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  term  is  useful  and  appro- 
priate as  designating  a  well-marked  and  perhaps  the  most  important  for- 
mation of  an  extensive  series :  but  the  Contchiching  cannot  be  regarded 
a-s  in  any  respect  coequal  or  coextensive  with  the  Keewatin.  There  is  no 
stronger  evidence  of  unconformity  between  the  two  than  there  is  between 
any  two  distinct  horizons  of  the  Keewatin,  particularly  where  conglom- 
erates are  developed,  and  the  Contchiching  would  seem  to  l)e  therefore 
essentially  the  basal  portion  of  the  Keewatin. 

LI— Bum..  Orol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  ISJiU. 
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coyniTioys  iwder  which  coyTQUiciiisa  am)  KEEWATiy  were  formeik 

The  close  of  the  period  chiring  wliich  the  Contchiching  rocks  were  laid 
down  ushered  in  an  era  of  intense  and  long-continued  volcanic  activity, 
interrupted  perhaps  and  succeeded  by  periods  of  compensative  quies- 
cence during  which  erosion  and  sedinientiition  took  place ;  but  durinjr 
Keewatin  times  no  certain  evidence  of  any  great  or  extensive  cnistiil 
movements  is  afforded.  The  whole  Keewatin  and  Contchiching  series 
seems  to  have  been  folded  by  one  great  and  perhaps  simultaneous  u])- 
heaval  of  the  original  floor.  This  folding  marked  the  close  of  the 
Keewatin  epoch.  Barlow*  suggests  that  the  concentric  lamination  in 
the  ovoid  areas  of  granite  gneiss  indicates  that  the  forces  of  upheaval 
acted  from  certain  center's ;  this  may  be  so,  but  the  phenomenon  may 
also  be  accounted  for  by  the  flow  of  the  magma  being  directed  by  it? 
proximity  to  the  hard  schists.  It  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
folding  of  the  schists  was  caused  not  so  much  by  an  upheaval  of  the  sub- 
crustal  magma  acting  from  centers  of  force  as  by  the  crumpling,  due  to 
lateral  compression,  forcing  their  synclinal  folds  into  the  plastic  magma. 

THE  KEE  WA  TIN  SERIES. 

Rocks  composing  it. — The  Keewatin  series  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
plutonic,  volcanic  and  pyroclastic  rocks.  While  some  of  the  upper 
members  seem  to  be  more  or  less  altered  aqueous  sediments,  the  propor- 
tion of  undoubtedly  clastic  rocks  is  small. 

Its  stratigraphic  Succession, — Unfortunately  the  microscopic  study  of 
these  rocks  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The  solution  of  their  stratigraphic  suc- 
cession is  confronted  bv  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  onlv  a 
general  suggestion  iis  to  the  sequence  of  broad  and  ill-defined  groups  can 
be  offered.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  numerous  horizons  is 
seldom  clear,  and  where  those  horizons  can  be  separated  at  all  they  are 
not  always  found  to  occupy  the  same  relative  position.  They  are  seldom 
very  persistent,  and  overlap  eac^h  other  as  more  or  less  attenuated  lenticu- 
lar bands.  I  know  of  no  place  in  this  district  presenting  a  complete  sec- 
tion of  the  Keewatin.  The  most  important  and  complete  developmeut 
of  this  series  is  found  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  liainy  Lake  regions. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  bastd  members  of  this  great  series  con- 
sist of  dark  green  or  l)lack  crystalline  hornblende  schists,  generally  fine- 
grained, and  which  are  sometimes  seen  to  merge  into  the  mica  schists  of 
the  Oontchiching ;  of  dark  and  light  green  altered  traps,  generally  mas- 
sive, but  sheared  and  broken  by  pressure  and  sometimes  rendereii 
schistose;  of  green  chlorite  schists,  which  sometimes  seem  to  be  altered 
hornblende  schists  and  often  again  are  almost  undoubtedly  but  highly 
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schistose  phases  of  the  altered  traps.  At  the  top  of  the  series  are  found 
soft,  fissile,  light-gray  schists,  micaceous  schists  and  some  altered  clay 
slates.  Between  the  rocks  which  may  be  always  recognized  as  the  basal 
rocks  and  those  which  appear  to  be  always  in  the  highest  position  in  the 
scale  are  a  complex  group  of  volcanic  detritals,  agglomerates,  tuffs  and 
trap,  ashes,  felsite  schists,  sericite  schists  and  fine-grained  evenly  schistose 
quartz  porphyries.  Some  of  these  rocks  were  probably  thrown  out  as 
volcanic  ejectamenta  and,  falling  in  the  waters  of  ancient  lakes,  were  sifted 
and  stratified  by  their  restless  motion.  In  this  way  perhaps  some  of  the 
conglomerates  have  been  formed.  Others  again  are  probably  but  volcanic 
breccias,  of  which  the  harder  fragments  have  been  more  or  less  rounded 
in  their  passage  through  the  vents  and  in  subsequent  movements  before 
thev  became  consolidated  in  the  matrix.  On  tlie  Seine  river  the  chlorite 
schists  in  one  locality  contain  abundant  lenticules  of  quartz  which  are 
often  very  wide  in  proportion  to  their  length,  giving  the  rock  a  con- 
glomeratic aspect.  These  again  are  sometimes  lengthened  out  and  appear 
as  irregular  lenticular  quartz  stringers.  While  some  of  the  Keewatin 
conglomerates  have  the  appearance  of  being  true  sedimentary  depositions 
on  old  beaches,  there  is  yet  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  character 
and  origin.  These  are  for  the  most  part  local  in  extent  and  narrow  in 
development  and  occur  at  various  horizons  in  the  middle  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  Keewatin.  They  may,  as  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  *  says,  "  un- 
doubtedly indicate  local  disturbance  connected  perhaps  with  terrestrial 
readjustmente  consequent  upon  the  waning  of  volcanic  energy ; "  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  mark  a  great  or 
continuous  break  dividing  the  Keewatin  rocks  into  a  lower  and  upper 
division  at  any  recognizable  horizon.  Their  significance  seems  to  be 
merely  local.  Professor  Van  Hiset  attaches  imj)ortance  to  several  de- 
scribed occurrences  of  conglomerates.  In  only  one  case,  however,  was  an 
undoubted  unconformity  observed  below  the  conglomerate,  and  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  of  a  fault.  The  collective  extent  of 
all  the  conglomerates  described  by  these  authors  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  area  to  which  they  would  apply  their  conclusions.  The 
absence  of  unconformity  of  structure  between  the  conglomerates  and 
underlying  rocks,  which  is  likewise,  so  far  as  observed,  in  the  Canadian 
area  northwest  of  Lake  Superior  an  invariable  rule,  is  in  itself  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  for  the  same  cleavage-producing  forces  which  might  entirely 
obliterate  all  original  structure  in  the  fine-grained  schists  would  not 

♦Anniversary  address  before  the  Goological  SoiMcty  of  London  on  "The  volcanic  Rocks  of  Eng- 
land," 1891. 

t"  An  Attempt  to  harmoniz  <  some  apparently  conflicting  Views  of  Lake  Superior  Stratigraphy/' 
Am.  Jour.  Soi..  vol.  Ixi,  p.  117.  and  "Observations  on  the  structural  Itelutions  of  the  Upper  Huro- 
nian,  Lower  Huronian  and  Basement  Complex  on  the  north  Shore  of  Lake  Huron,"  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
vol.  lxiii,p.  224.    This  latter  paper  was  prepared  in  collaboratiou  with  Mr  Pumpelly. 
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obliterate  all  traces  of  the  original  bedding  planes  in  these  coarse  elastics. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  conclusions  of  Van  Hise  and  Pumpelly  are 
applied  to  the  lower  Archean  rocks  of  Canada  northwest  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  writer  regrets  that  he  finds  himself  at  variance  with  these  eminent 
authors,  being  a  follower  of  Geikie  in  the  belief  that  conglomerates  dt) 
not  necessarily  mark  any  stratigraphic  discordance  in  these  old  rook^. 
These  conglomerates  have  not  yet  received  the  attention  which  they 
deserve,  and  we  may  hope  tliat  a  more  detailed  and  extensive  study  of 
them  will  elucidate  some  of  the  problems  of  Archean  geology. 

THE  STEEP  ROCK  SERIES. 

Discordant  in  Character. — The  Laurentian  and  Ontarian  rocks  hitherto 
considered  do  not  embrace  all  the  presumably  Archean  rocks  found  in 
this  country.  Mr  Smyth,  late  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sun*ey, 
recognized  and  described  *  a  discordant  series,  which  is  almost  undoubt- 
edly of  post-Keewatin  age,  about  the  shores  of  Steep  Rock  lake. 

Its  Stratigraphy. — This  Steep  Rock  series  consists  of  the  following  hori- 
zons in  ascending  order : 

I.  Basal  quartz  conglomerate,  sometimes  represented  by  a  massive 
quartzite,  estimated  to  be  430  feet  thick. 

II.  Lower  limestone,  dark  and  light  bluish-gray^  with  the  bedding 
marked  by  cherty  seams,  weathering  in  relief.  The  upper  part  of  thirs 
formation  is  a  characteristic  ])rcccia  of  limestone  and  trap  fragments  in  a 
matrix  of  consolidated  calcareous  floor;  thickness,  500  to  700  feet. 

III.  About  600  feet  of  a  very  soft,  iissile,  <lull  green,  pyritiferous,  vol- 
canic ash,  containing  beds  of  jasper  and  iron  ore. 

IV.  Interbedded,  coarsely  crystalline,  green isli-gray  traps  (probably 
diorite),  with  layers  of  dynamic  green  schists ;  thickness,  about  1,000  feet. 

V.  Upper  calcareous  green  sdiist,  with  thin  seams  of  limestone,  GOO 
feet  thick. 

VI.  Upper  conglomerate,  varying  from  hydromica  schist,  with  many 
grains  of  quartz,  to  a  rather  coarse  conglomerate.  The  inclosed  pebbles 
consist  entirely  of  quartz  and  granite ;  maximum  thickness,  100  feet, 

VII.  About  1,400  feet  of  light  greenish-gray,  close-tectured,  massive 
greenstone  and  greenstone  schist. 

VIII.  Agglomerate,  300  feet  thick.  « 

IX.  Dark  gray  clay  slate,  of  unknown  thickness.  Higher  horizons 
probably  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  lake. 

Such  are  briefly  the  descrii)tions  of  horizons  by  Smyth  in  his  admirable 
memoir.  The  work  since  done  bv  the  writer  in  connection  with  the 
rocks  of  this  series  suggests  no  imi)ortant  modification  of  them. 


♦  "Stnicturrtl  Geology  of  Stoop  Roi-k  Lake,  Oritsirio,"  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xlii,  p.  317. 
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A  folded  Syncllne, — The  discovery  of  a  well-marked  band  of  brownish 
Ijray  clay  slates  very  similar  to  those  on  the  shore  of  Steep  Rock  lake, 
striking  in  an  easterly  direction  and  dipping  to  the  north,  though  at  high 
angles,  which  lie  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  south  of  the  southern 
bend  of  the  lake,  and  which  would  seem  to  represent  the  southern  upfold 
of  the  horizon  (IX),  would  indicate  that  the  series  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  folded  and  buckled  svncline  than  as  a  tilted  and  buckled 
monocline.  This  simplifies  the  conception,  as  it  answers  the  somewhat 
troublesome  question  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  corresponding  half 
inferred  by  the  supposed  monocline.  The  country  south  of  the  middle 
bend  of  Steep  Rock  lake  and  lying  between  its  western  and  eastern  long- 
extending  arms  is  extremel}''  rugged  and  is. almost  impassable,  so  that 
the  sequence  of  the  rocks  could  not  be  worked  out. 

Its  Thickness, — If  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  the  clay 
slates  south  of  the  lake  are  just,  the  higher  horizons  inferred  by  Smyth 
ireem  to  consist  principally  of  coarsely  crystalline  traps  and  light  greenish- 
gray,  close-textured  traps,  with  their  schistose  mechanical  derivatives 
paralleled  by  horizons  IV  and  VII.  and  about  4,000  feet  must  be  added 
to  the  total  thickness  of  the  series  as  estimated  by  Mr  Smyth. 

ItH  Relation  to  the  Laurent ian  and  Keeioatin, — This  extensive  series  ap- 
pears to  have  been  laid  down  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Laurentian 
and  Keewatin  rocks  long  after  the  irruption  of  the  Laurentian  granites. 

Effect  upon  it  of  orographic  Movement. — It  appears,  then,  as  pointed  out 
by  Smyth,  to  have  been  folded  by  crustal  movements  into  a  cynclinal 
trough,  whose  axis  had  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Subsequent 
to  this  a  great  lateral  pressure,  acting  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with 
this  synclinal  axis,  has  buckled  the  whole  series  in  a  horizontal  plane 
and  crushed  and  sheared  the  underlvino;  basement  rocks.  Relief  from 
this  pressure  was  also  afforded  by  a  slipping  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Northwest  bay  of  Steep  Rock  lake,  indicated  by  a  complicated  series 
»»f  faults  which  are  clearly  recognizable  in  the  Steep  Rock  series  and  may 
be  inferred  by  the  distril)ution  of  the  Laurentian  and  Keewatin  rocks  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south.  These  faults  indicate  a  horizontal  disloca- 
tion of  nearly  7,000  feet  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  the  vertical  dislocation 
must  have  been  of  even  greater  extent  is  inferred  by  the  volume  of  these 
newer  rocks  which  were  faulted  below  the  present  level  of  denudation. 

Older  than  the  Animikie. — The  lateral  pressure  which  produced  these 
iiuilts  and  the  remarkable  structure  of  the  Steep  Rock  series  acted  in  a 
northwest  and  southeast  direction,  and  it  is  most  highly  probable  that 
it  was  the  same  pressure  which,  acting  from  a  center  of  force  to  the  south- 
east, produced  the  lenticular  character  of  the  granitic  areas  referred  to  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  paper.     As  the  Animikie  rocks  northwest  of  Lake 
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Superior  exhibit  no  trace  of  this  or  of  any  lateral  pressure,  the  inferenof* 
is  strong  that  the  Steep  Rock  series  is  older  than  the  Animikie. 

Its  Uncanfomiability  iiot  always  Observable. — The  unconformity  between 
the  Steep  Rock  series  and  the  Lauren tian  dioritic  granites  and  anticlastic 
chloritic  schists  of  the  north  and  east  shore  of  Steep  Rock  lake  admits  of 
scarcely  any  doubt,  but  the  unconformity  above  the  Keewatin  schists  of 
the  Seine  river  to  the  southwest  is  not  at  all  obvious.  Lithologically  the 
green  altered  traps  and  schists  of  the  two  series  are  strikingly  similar 
and  could  not  probably  be  separated  by  the  most  careful  study,  but  it  i> 
significant  that  west  of  the  faults  of  Steej)  Rock  lake  the  most  oaroful 
search  on  the  part  of  both  Mr  Smyth  and  myself  has  been  rewarded  a^ 
far  as  I  know,  by  the  discovery  of  only  one  exposure  (and  that  of  a  few 
square  yards  in  extent)  of  rock  that  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  W 
regarded  as  representing  the  characteristic  limestone  formation  of  the 
Steep  Rock  series.  This  was  found  by  the  writer  on  the  north  sitie  of 
Seine  river,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Atic  Oban  river. 
Farther  down  the  Seine  river  some  thin  Ijands,  which  are  very  doubt- 
fully representatives  of  the  upper  calcareous  formation  (VI),  are  seen  in 
two  or  three  localities,  but  these  are  of  trifling  extent.  West  of  Steep 
Rock  lake  and  north  of  Seine  river  are  some  important  development'*  of 
traj)S,  light  greenish-gray  and  fine-grained,  with  some  dynamic  schists, 
probably  derived  from  them,  which  are  macroscopically  quite  similar  to 
those  grouped  under  horizon  VII.  We  would  expect,  however,  to  find  the 
remains  of  the  erui)tive  members  of  this  series  among  the  lower  rocks  of 
the  neighborhood.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  to  the  west  the  Steep  Eock 
series  has  been  faulted  up  and  swept  away,  and  whatever  significance 
may  attach  to  discordance  of  present  structural  relations  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  fault  plane,  these  relations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
series  lay  unconformably  on  the  Keewatin. 

The  IJiironform'dij  a  Measure  of  geologic  Time. — If  the  above  interpreti- 
tion  of  the  structure  and  relations  of  this  series  is  correct,  it  is  most  in- 
teresting, as  it  is  the  most  important  if  not  the  first  recognized  undoubte<l 
unconformity  in  the  Huronian  system  of  the  Canadian  geologists.  As 
the  period  of  time  predicted  by  this  series  is  enormous,  it  stronj^ly 
emphasizes  Lawson's  statement  that  the  erosion  interval  between  the 
Keewatin  and  the  Animikie  is  the  greatest  in  American  geology. 

Its  Relation  to  the  Atic  Oban  Series. — To  the  south  the  Steep  Rock  series 
appear  to  have  been  removed  by  the  same  causes.  South  of  the  south- 
west arm  of  Steej)  Rock  lake  it  appears  to  be  cut  oflf  by  the  quartz  por- 
phyries of  Smyth's  tentative  Atic  Oban  series,  but  the  writer's  sub- 
sequent examinations  have  convinced  him  that  the  south  westward 
extension  of  these  quartz  i)orphyries  is  not  great  and  almost  certainly 
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does  not  reach  to  the  probable  southern  extension  of  the  great  fault  in 
the  western  part  of  Steep  Rock  lake.  These  quartz  porphyries  become 
•Ustinctly  finer  grained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Steep  Rock  series  to  the 
uorthwest  and  west  and  less  certainly  so  as  the  massive  altered  traps  to 
tlie  south  are  approached.  They  are  extremely  massive  and  coarse- 
grained in  the  intermediate  portions.  The  altered  traps  to  the  south, 
the  writer  thinks,  belong  to  the  Keewatin,  being  succeeded  in  descending 
order  by  chloritic,  hornblendic  and  micaceous  schists  and  Laurentian 
granites.  The  quartz  porphyries  appear  to  be  a  unit  mass  erupted,  since 
tlie  deposition  of  the  Steep  Rock  series,  along  a  probable  fault  plane  or 
line  of  contact  between  the  underlying  Laurentian  and  Keewatin  rocks, 
presumably  the  line  of  weakness.  They  extend  several  miles  to  the  east, 
north  of  and  rudely  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  A  tic  Oban 
river,  and  send  out  long  apophyses  northeast  into  the  Seine  granite  area. 
Their  contact  with  the  "  greenstone  "  to  the  south  seems  to  be  less  irregular. 

The  introduction  into  the  already  confused  Archean  nomenclature  of 
the  unnecessary  term  **Atic  Oban  series  "  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  can 
only  include  this  unit  mass  of  eruptive  rock,  the  correlation  of  which 
with  other  similar  masses  must  always  be  uncertain. 

Whether  the  eruption  of  these  quartz  porphyries  preceded  or  suc- 
ceeded the  great  oratechnic  movement  which  buckled  the  Steep  Rock 
series  must  remain  as  yet  an  open  question.  Their  massive  character 
on  Margaret  lake  favors  the  view  that  they  are  of  later  date  than  this 
movement.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  here  found  in  their  broadest 
development,  and  their  mass  and  perhaps  a  superior  hardness  may 
have  enabled  them  to  resist  this  pressure.  In  the  terminations  of  the 
apophyses  which  they  send  into  the  Seine  area  of  granites  the  rocks  are 
found  to  be  intensely  crushed ;  and  if  the  isolated  bands  of  crushed  and 
sheared  quartz  porphyries  which  are  found  in  the  Seine  area  northeast 
of  Steep  Rock  lake  are  of  the  same  age,  they  must  have  antedated  this 
lateral  pressure. 

Economic  Gkolcxjy  of  the  Archean. 

Preaent  Knowledge  siiperJiciaL — Our  knowledge  of  the  economic  geology 
of  the  Archean  rocks  is  purely  superficial,  as  no  real  mining  has  been 
done  and  no  facilities  are  thus  afforded  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
ores  and  their  intimate  relations.  The  writer  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  here  that  the  laws  of  Ontario  are  primarily  to  blame 
for  this  stagnation  in  mining.  As  they  encourage  every  evil  tendency  of 
mining  speculation  and  discourage  every  attempt  at  scientific  exploita- 
tion and  healthy  development,  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  undeveloped 
country  remains  unimproved  and  unremunerative. 
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Iron  Ores. — Iron  ores,  in  many  places  known  to  be  rich  and  in  others 
reasonably  presumed  to  be  so,  below  the  surface  are  more  or  less  abun- 
dant in  three  distinct  horizons.  During  the  last  two  seasons  the  writer 
has  discovered  ma<^netic  ores,  free  from  sulphur,  phosphorous  and  titanic 
acid,  in  micaceous  schist,  probably  of  Contchiching  age.  These  ores  on 
the  surface  are  of  low  grade  and  intimately  interbanded  with  the  inclo:*- 
ing  rock,  but  they  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  indicating  extensive  om 
bodies  below  the  surface,  probably  of  great  economic  value. 

The  iron  ores  in  association  with  the  traps  near  the  base  of  the  Keewa- 
tin  in  the  Hunters  Island  region  and  north  of  the  Atic  Oban  and  Seine 
rivers  are  well  known  to  western  geologists.  In  the  former  locality  they 
are  associated  with  jasper  and  are  the  extension  of  those  great  ore  bodies 
which  form  one  of  the  wonders  of  Minnesota.  In  the  latter  localitv  the 
ores  are  known  to  exist  in  extensive  deposits  and  are  of  very  high  gra<le, 
running  as  high  as  70  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  Here  as  a  rule  no  jas[)er 
is  associated  with  them.  The  ores  of  the  same  belt  of  Keewatin  roclw 
in  which  these  occur,  where  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Rainy  lake,  are  often 
so  highly  titaniferous  that  they  are  of  little  value  in  the  present  stage  of 
metallurgic  science,  but  this  seems  to  be  but  a  local  phase  due  to  local 
causes. 

The  ores  of  the  third  horizon  of  the  Steep  Rock  series  are  somewhat 
problematical,  but  there  are  indications  of  extensive  ore  bodies  in  the:^e 
rocks. 

Gold. — Gold  has  l)een  mined  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  a  feeble  and 
half-hearted  way  for  many  years,  but  the  industry  has  languished  under 
many  difficulties  and  misfortunes.  Most  of  the  (quartz,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  but  the  mining  in  almost  every  case  has  been  conducted 
unscientifically,  and  the  geologic  })roblems  connected  with  it  have  never 
been  properly  worked  out.  Most  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  have 
been  found  in  the  Keewatin  rocks ;  but  some  of  them,  and  these  of 
tht?  richest,  occur  in  granites,  probably  eruptive,  usually  coarse-grained 
and  chloritic,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  quartz  porphyry  of  the  Atic 
Oban  river.  These  latter  rocks  are  fretjuently  found  to  contain  very  rich 
auriferous  quartz  veins.  The  gold-bearing  (juartz  porphyries  of  Harold 
lake  (north  of  the  Seine  river  and  about  three  miles  west  of  Steej)  Rock 
lake)  are  i)robably  of  the  same  age  as  the  Margaret  lake  quartz  porphv- 
ries,  though  geographically  the  two  are  disconnected.  It  is  possible  that 
the  granites  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  contain  auriferous  quartz 
veins,  are  of  the  same  era  of  eruption  as  these. 

Nickel ijh'ous  Dioriie. — Nickeliferous  diorite  has  been  recently  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rat  portage,  but  as  yet  none  has  been  found  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  nickel. 
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Views  of  teARLiER  Writers. 

In  discussing  the  structure  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  as  developed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  river,  their  characteristics,  as  given  in  the  first 
report  of  the  late  Sir  William  Logan,  in  184o-'46,  on  "  The  Laurentian 
of  the  tipper  Ottawa,"  may  here  be  presented.  After  stating  that  a  low 
anticlinal  crosses  that  river  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawa  and  the 
foot  of  Lake  Temiscamingue,  he  says : 

"  The  lowest  rocks  which  this  undulation  brings  to  the  surface  are  of  a  highly 
m'stalline  quality  belonging  to  the  order  which  in  the  nomenclature  of  Lyell  is 
called  metamorphic  instead  of  primary,  as  possessing  an  aspect  inducing  the  theo- 
retic belief  that  they  may  be  ancient  sedimentary  formations  in  an  altered  condi- 

•  Published  by  permUsion  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Cnnadft. 
LII-BuLL.  Gkol.  Soo.  Am.,  Vol.  4, 1892.  1^9) 
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tion.  Their  general  character  is  that  of  syenitic  gneiss.  Their  general  color  ij^ 
reddish,  and  it  arises  from  the  presence  of  reddish  feldspar,  which  is  the  prevailing 
constituent  mineral.  The  feldspar  is,  however,  often  white  or  bluish-gray.  The 
rock  is  in  no  case  that  I  have  seen  without  quartz.  Hornblende  is  seldom  absent 
and  mica  very  often  present.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  quartz  is  white,  but  it  is 
often  transparent  or  translucent.  The  hornblende  is  usually  black  and  sometinR's 
green.  The  mica  is  often  black,  fre(iuently  brown,  and  generally  of  a  dark  tinge- 
The  rock  (carefully  distinguished  from  dikes)  is  almost  universally  small  graine<i, 
and  though  the  constituent  minerals  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers,  no  one  con- 
stituent so  monopolizes  any  layer  as  to  exclude  the  presence  of  others,  but  even  in 
their  subordinate  arrangement  there  is  an  observable  tendency  to  parallelism;  a 
thick  bed  of  reddish  feldspathic  rock,  for  example,  will,  in  section,  present  a  num- 
ber of  short  dashes  of  black  hornblende  or  black  mica,  all  drawn  in  one  direction, 
destitute  of  arrangement  apparently,  except  in  regard  to  their  parallelism,  or  it 
will  be  marked  by  parallel  dotted  lines,  composed  of  these  minerals.  The  conptii- 
uents  of  these  lines  will  l)e  interrupted  irregularly,  and  before  one  ends  another 
will  commence  above  or  below  it,  the  lines  interlocking  among  one  another. 
Sometimes  these  continuous  parallel  black  l)elts  will  run  in  the  rock  for  considera- 
ble distances  or  it  will  be  barred  by  parallel  streaks  of  white  quartz  or  white 
feldspar,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  red  part,  these  dark  and  dott^^d  lines  will  occur. 
The  same  description  of  arrangement  will  be  found  where  the  whole  ground  of  the 
rock  is  white  instead  of  red,  and  then  the  re<l  feldspar  will  occasionally  constitute 
streaks.  There  is  no  end  to  the  diversity  of  arrangement  in  which  the  minerals 
and  the  colors  will  be  observed,  but  there  is  a  never-failing  constancy  in  respect  to 
their  parallelism,  which,  however,  though  never  absent,  is  sometimes  obscure." 

In  the  Geology  of  Canada,  18()3,  page  23,  it  is  stated  that — 

"  Very  large  masses  of  this  rock  are  frecjueutly  coarse  grained.  These  are  usually 
very  feldspathic,  the  feldspar  being  in  cleavable  masses,  often  attiiining  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  which  the  mica  and  the  quartz,  often  accompanied  by  horn- 
blende, and  the  former  sometimes  replaced  by  it,  are  distributed  among  the  feld- 
spar in  such  a  manner  as  Uy  give  a  reticulated  aspect  to  the  surface  of  the  rock. 
Beds  of  this  character  are  sometimes  thin,  but  when  thick,  which  they  usually 
are,  might  on  first  in8i)ection  be  mistaken  for  intrusive  igneous  instead  of  altered 
sedimentary  masses. 

"The  dip  of  the  strata  is  generally  at  high  angles,  but  many  undulations  antl 
contortions  exist.    Some  of  the  former  give  northern  ;  others,  southern  dips.'* 

pRKSKXT  View. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  (juotations  that  the  views  then  held 
as  to  the  Laurentian  rocks  regarded  them  as  almost  entirely  of  sedimen- 
tary origin,  and  that  these  were  subseciuently  altered  by  nletamorphi^!'Ill. 
While  it  is  evident  from  the  clearly  interstratified  character  of  many  of 
the  beds,  such  as  gneiss,  quartzite  and  limestone,  that  these  have  been 
produced  from  true  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  same  way  as  the  Potsdam 
and  Calciferous  of  a  later  date,  it  has  ])een  very  conclusively  pointed  out 
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by  the  work  of  Lawson  around  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  by  that  of 
Bell  and  Barlow  in  the  Sudbury  district  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  more  syenitic  mass  must  now  be  regarded  as  truly  of  eruptive 
character.  These  masses,  which  are  sometimes  syenitic  or  granitic,  in 
places  assume  a  gneissic  structure,  a  peculiarity  also  sometimes  observed 
in  the  more  recent  syenitic  and  granitic  masses  of  eastern  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick.  The  same  CQUclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  much  of  the 
so-called  syenitic  gneiss  will  api)h^  to  large  i)ortions  of  the  rock  in  the 
area  north  of  the  Ottawa  more  particularly  under  consideration. 

Earlikr  Divisions  of  the  Laurentian. 

In  the  earlier  reports  and  on  the  great  geologic  map  of  Canada,  1866, 
the  Laurentian  was  divided  into  two  portions— a  lower,  comprising  the 
gneiss  and  limestones,  and  an  uj)per,  which  embraced  the  great  areas  of 
anorthosite  or  labradorite  rocks,  found  more  particularly  at  that  date  to 
the  northwest  of  Montreal,  near  Saint  Jerome  *  No  attempt  was  at  that 
time  made  to  separate  the  calcareous  portion  from  the  gneissic,  and  in 
fact  the  former  was  then  regarded  as  an  integral  j)art  of  the  whole, 
occurring  as  regularly  interstratified  beds  often  of  great  thickness,  at 
different  points  in  the  column  rei)resenting  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
Laurentian  rocks. 

Scope  of  the  Present  Paper. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  reconsider  the  typical  section  upon  which 
the  great  thickness  of  the  supposed  sediments,  comprising  a  total  of  over 
82,(XX)  feet,  was  based,  and  to  show  that,  in  the  light  of  the  explorations 
carried  out  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  certain  modifications  of  the 
arrangement  of  strata  as  there  laid  down  must  be  made. 

The  Laurentian  Limestone  and  Gneiss. 

The  development  and  distribution  of  the  limestones  of  the  Laurentian 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  determination  of  the  structure  and 
thieknass  of  the  whole,  since  in  some  places  the  calcareous  bands  ar^^ 
exceedingly  limited,  having  a  thickness  of  not  more  than  five  to  ten  feet, 
or  even  less,  while  in  other  places  this  thickness  increases  to  several 
hundreds  of  feet  Thus,  in  a  section  [)ublished  by  Logan  in  1845  of  the 
Hish  falls  of  the  Madawaska,  representing  a  thickness  of  1,350  feet,  the 
limestone  is  noted  as  occurring  in  seven  bands,  the  thickness  of  which 
varies  from  less  than  one  foot  to  nineteen,  in  which  latter,  however, 

*S6e  nmp  pub! itched  in  iithui,  Geol.  Can»du,  1803. 
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several  corrugated  bands  of  gneiss  are  included,  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  limestone  representing  less  than  forty-six  feet,  and  the  greatest 
development  of  the  calcareous  members  being  near  the  top  of  the  section. 
The  gneiss  is  of  several  kinds,  but  mostly  reddish,  grayish,  hornblendic 
or  rusty.  From  the  character  of  the  section,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater 
part  lies  below  the  calcareous  portion  of  the  system  or  forms  the  lowest 
part  of  that  division. 

Origin  of  the  Term  Laurentian. 

The  term  Laurentian,  as  applied  to  the  lowest  system  in  Canadian 
geology,  first  appears  in  the  report  for  1852-'53.  It  was  founded  on  the 
name  Laurentian  given  by  Mr  Garneau,  of  Quebec,  to  the  range  of  hiUs 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  river,  which  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  the  rocks  of  this  system.  In  this  report  the  description  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Ottawa  and  north  of  Kingston  on  the  Saint  I-aw- 
rence  is  by  Mr  A.  Murray,  and  therein  he  describes  a  similar  series  of 
grayish  and  reddish  gneisses  with  crystalline  limestone.  The  latter, 
however,  has  a  much  greater  development  than  in  the  section  on  the 
upper  Ottawa.  Intrusive  masses  of  red  granite  are  noted  at  various 
points,  which  cut  transversely  across  the  gneiss.  The  structure  of  the 
limestone  in  places  is  held  to  be  interstratified  with  the  gneiss,  but  at 
other  points  it  appears  on  either  side  of  an  anticlinal  in  the  gneissic 
rocks. 

Sir  W.  IjOgan's  Investigation  of  the  Laurentian  Structure. 

The  principal  work  on  which  the  structure  of  the  Laurentian  has  been 
based  for  many  years  was  done  by  Sir  William  Logan  and  his  assistant  in 
1853,  in  the  Grenville  district,  north  of  the  Ottawa  river.  This  area  is 
situated  about  midway  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  and  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  what  has  long  proved  a 
puzzling  problem  were  very  great.  The  country  at  that  time  was  almost 
entirely  a  wilderness,  small  sections  only  being  opened  up  for  settle- 
ment, densely  wooded  and,  in  places,  largely  drift-covered.  Short  trav- 
erses were  made  along  some  of  the  larger  lakes  and  on  the  principal 
streams  or  by  means  of  tracks  cut  through  the  forest.  Of  the  difficulties 
as  to  the  structure,  Sir  William  says : 

"  Bands  of  crystalline  limestone  are  easily  distinguished  from  bands  of  gneiss, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  know,  from  mere  local  inspection,  whether  any  mass 
of  limestone  in  one  part  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  mass  in  another.  They  all  re- 
semble one  another  more  or  less  lithologi really,  and  although  masses  are  met  with, 
running  for  considerable  distances  rudely  parallel  to  one  another,  it  is  not  yet 
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certainly  known  whether  the  calcareous  strata  are  confined  to  one  group,  often 
repeated  by  sharp  undulations,  or  whether  it  is  probable  there  are  several  groups, 
separated  by  heavy  masses  of  gneiss.  .  .  .  The  dip  avails  but  little  in  ascer- 
taining this,  for  in  the  numerous  folds  with  which  the  formation  is  wrinkled  these 
dips  must  frequently  be  overturned,  and  the  only  reliable  mode  of  pursuing  the 
investigation  and  of  making  even  the  limestone  available  for  working  out  the 
gtructure  is  to  patiently  and  continuously  follow  out  the  outcrop  of  each  important 
mass  in  all  its  windings,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  until  it  becomes  covered  up  by 
superior  unconformable  formations,  is  cut  oflf  by  some  great  dislocation,  or  disap- 
pears by  thinning  away  to  nothing." 

The  attempt  was  therefore  made  in  this  district  to  work  out  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Laurentian  limestone  bands  by  tracing  out  their  outcrops,  an 
undertaking  which,  in  the  unsettled  and  wooded  character  of  most  of  this 
region,  was  to  a  large  extent  impossible  of  accomplishment,  especially  in 
a  country  to  a  large  degree  occupied  by  rugged  ranges  of  mountains.  To 
make  the  work  still  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  Sir  William  was 
obliged  to  entrust  it  to  men  entirely  without  scientific  training  of  any 
kind  and  ignorant  of  the  simplest  points  in  regard  to  geologic  structure, 
more  particularly  when  overturned  strata  or  distortions,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  intrusive  masses,  complicated  the  problem.  But  little  at- 
tempt was  made  by  his  assistants  to  record  strikes  and  dips,  and,  as  the 
outcrops  were  frequently  concealed  by  drift  over  long  areas  or  terminated 
by  thinning  out  or  faulting,  the  joining  of  widely  separated  points,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  these  represented  portions  of  the  same  continuous 
band,  of  necessity  produced  a  structure  which  was  difficult  to  clearly 
comprehend. 

Summary  of  Sir  W.  Logan's  Laurentian  Section. 

The  structure  of  the  Laurentian  deduced  by  Logan,  largely  from  the 
labors  of  his  assistants,  and  summed  up  in  the  statement  given  in  Geology 
of  Canada,  1863,  known  as  the  Trembling  Mountain  and  Lake  section, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  mass  of  orthoclase  gneiss  composing  Trembling  mountain, 

thickness  unknown,  estimated 5,000  feet. 

2.  Crystalline  limestone  of  Trembling  lake 1 ,500    " 

3-9.  Fonr  other  bands  of  orthoclase  gneiss  in  masses  of  1,580  to  4,000 

feet,  separated  by  bands  of  crystalline  limestone,  in  thickness 

resjjectively  from  20  feet  to  2,500  feet,  in  all 15,750    " 

10.  Anorthosite,  into  which  the  upper  band  of  orthoclase  gneiss  was 

supposed  to  pass,  thickness  entirely  conjectural 10,000    " 

The  whole  supposed  to  present  an  ascending  series  and  aggregat- 
ing      32,250    " 
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Recent  Investigations  necessitate  Change  in  the  Section. 

Within  the  last  forty  years  the  settlement  and  opening  up  of  this 
country  has  gone  forward  at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate.  Great  aretu^ 
have  been  cleared,  and  roads  penetrate  the  townships  in  all  directions 
and  extend  northward  along  the  principal  rivers  for  over  one  hundred 
miles,  so  that  cross-sections  are  readily  afforded  and  areas  easily  studied, 
concerning  which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  information  was  merely 
conjectural ;  from  the  work  of  late  years,  therefore,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  very  important  changes  in  the  section,  as  just  stated. 

The  Anorthosite  Masses  north  of  Saint  Jerome. 

In  the  eastern  portion  the  study  of  the  anorthosite  masses  north  of 
Saint  Jerome  by  Dr  F.  D.  Adams  has  conclusively  shown  that  these  are 
of  intrusive  origin,  since  in  many  places  they  cut  directly  across  the 
strike  of  both  the  gneiss  and  limestone,  while  in  others  they  have  come 
to  the  surface  in  long  dike-like  bands  along  the  lines  of  sedimentation  of 
the  gneiss.  With  the  anorthosite  proper  are  sometimes  associated,  more 
particularly  along  the  lines  of  contact  with  the  gneiss,  zones  of  gabhro 
rock,  while  pegmatization  is  frequently  seen  in  the  former  as  we  approach 
the  junction. 

Trembling  Mountain  Section  Re-examined. 

A  careful  reexamination  of  the  Trembling  Mountain  section  westward 
to  the  Iroquois  chute  on  the  Rouge  river,  and  which  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  an  ascending  one,  shows  that  this  view  cannot  be  maintained. 
In  this  space  no  less  than  three  anticlinals  with  their  correspondina: 
synclinals  occur,  while  the  section  is  further  complicated  by  faults  of 
verv  considerable  extent.  Of  the  bands  of  limestone  said  to  occur  there, 
only  one,  namely,  that  of  Trembling  lake,  was  found,  and  this  band, 
instead  of  occurring  as  an  interstratified  portion  of  the  orthoclase-gneiss 
series,  presents  the  form  of  a  synclinal  with  converging  dips  in  the  un- 
derlying gneiss  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  lake,  the  western 
flank  of  the  Trembling  mountain,  which  comes  down  to  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake,  huving  a  regular  dip  to  tlie  northwest  of  60°,  upon  which  the 
limestone  is  seen  to  rest  and  to  form  part  of  a  small  island  in  the  lake, 
while  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  great  hills  of  gneiss,  similar  to  that  of 
Trembling  mountain,  occur  and  show  a  southeast  dip  toward  the  wat<?r 
of  from  40°  to  90°.  Tlie  limestone  itself,  which  from  its  position  forms 
the  lowest  calcareous  member  given  in  the  original  section,  shows  first 
at  the  discharge  of  the  lake  from  the  south  end  in  a  band  exposed  for 
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about  fifty  feet.  It  appears  also  in  several  small  islands  near  the  center 
and  northern  half  of  the  lake,  where  it  has  at  one  place  a  breadth  of 
about  75  feet.  In  its  northern  part  this  band  changes  its  course  from  a 
nearly  north  direction  to  one  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  appears  to 
be  abruptly  terminated  against  the  bold  walls  of  gneiss  which  extend 
along  the  west  shore  of  the  lake.  The  remaining  part  of  the  section 
crossing  Great  Beaver,  Ix)ng  and  Green  lakes  shows  no  limestone  in  any 
portion,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  outcrop  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  of  impure  character,  associated  with  gray  and  rusty  gneiss  on 
a  small  island  near  the  north  end  of  Long  lake.  The  timber  along  the 
shores  of  this  lake  being  recently  burnt  off,  a  succession  of  ledges  of  red- 
gray  gneiss  of  the  usual  aspect  is  disclosed,  which  here  have  a  general 
(lip  to  the  west,  the  reverse  di[)  to  the  east  being  clearly  seen  in  the  gneiss 
ridges  which  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  east  side  of  the  Rouge 
river  below  the  Iroquois  chute.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  section  the  notes  of  survey  and  of  the  geology  as  well 
were  furnished  by  one  of  Sir  William  Logan's  assistants,  whose  techni- 
cal knowledge  was  limited  and  employed  in  making  a  topographic 
sketch  of  the  area  in  question. 

The  thickness  of  the  Trembling  Lake  band  of  limestone  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  it  is  not  apparently  great,  since,  from  the  portions  exposed, 
at  no  point  is  there  more  than  fifty  feet  in  vertical  thickness  seen.  The 
area  beneath  the  water  is  uncertain,  and  any  attempt  to  estimate  it  in 
such  a  folded  series  of  strata  would  be  only  conjectural. 

Region  between  Anorthosite  Area  and  Gatineau  River. 

In  the  region  embraced  between  the  Anorthosite  area  north  of  Saint 
Jerome  on  the  east  and  the  river  Gatineau  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  miles,  several  traverses  have  been  made  both  by  canoe 
along  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  by  measurements  along  the  roads  which 
have  been  opened  up  in  the  country  north  of  the  Ottawa,  and  thus  a 
very  good  opportunity  has  been  presented  of  studying  the  structure  in 
detail  over  a  very  considerable  area.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the 
reports,  both  of  Logan  and  Murray,  on  the  Laurentian  the  folded  and 
sometimes  overturned  character  of  the  strata  is  pointed  out.  The  great 
resemblance  in  the  character  of  the  gneiss  at  the  various  horizons,  sup- 
l>osed  to  be  separated  by  the  different  limestone  bands,  and  the  great 
similarity  in  the  bands  of  the  limestone  as  well,  is  also  frequently  noted. 
A  close  examination  of  the  limestone  outcrop  throughout  the  whole 
eighty  miles  of  the  section  indicated  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  nearly  every  case  the  limestone  bands  occupy  well-defined  synclinals, 
which  are  separated  by  anticlinals  in  the  underlying  gneiss ;   that  in 
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those  cases  where  any  considerable  quantity  of  limestone  appears  to  be 
overlaid  by  gneiss  in  regular  sequence,  such  superposition  of  the  gneiss 
is  due  to  overturned  strata,  and  that  sometimes  gneiss  is  brought  against 
the  calcareous  measures  by  lines  of  fault.  Abrupt  changes  of  dip  and 
strike  are  frequent,  and  in  occasional  sections,  displayed  along  the  shores 
of  some  of  the  larger  inland  lakes,  the  repetition  of  the  folds  into  well- 
defined  synclinals  of  limestone,  separated  by  anticlinals  of  gneiss,  occur 
for  many  hundreds  of  yards  and  reveal  this  feature  of  the  structure  very 
clearly. 

Further,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  trace  any  particular  band  of 
limestone  to  any  considerable  distance  continuously.  Masses  of  lime- 
stone are  often  local  in  their  development,  presenting  frequently  lenticu- 
lar forms  which  are  thick  near  the  center  and  thin  off  toward  the  extrem- 
ities. They  are  often  terminated  abruptly  by  dislocations  of  the  strata 
or  by  the  intrusion  of  other  rock  ma.sses,  and  frequently  the  synclinal 
structure  in  the  gneiss  can  be  seen  for  a  long  distance  after  the  ending 
of  the  calcareous  overlying  portions  which  may  have  been  removed  by 
by  denudation.  In  certain  areas  the  synclinals  follow  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  while  the  limestone  may  be  exposed  for  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  or  feet  in  each.  In  many  places  also  there  is  a  very 
heavy  covering  of  clay  drift  and  sand,  which  conceals  both  the  gneiss 
and  limestone.  The  latter  is  rarely  seen  except  in  valleys,  the  hills 
where  not  of  intrusive  syenite  or  anorthosite  being  of  the  harder  and 
more  feldspathic  variety  of  gneiss,  often  interlaced  with  intrusions  of 
feldspathic  rock  or  pyroxenic  dikes. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  such  data  as 
strikes  and  dips  on  which  the  theory  of  structure  here  presented  rests,  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  throughout  the  section  of  eighty  miles  or  more 
from  east  to  west  the  limestone  occupies  the  synclinals  in  the  gneiss 
almost  without  exception.  It  will,  however,  be  understood  that  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  calcareous  portion  certain  thin  bands  of  limestone  are 
interstratified  with  the  grayish  and  rusty  gneiss  which  forms  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stratified  gneiss  series,  and  thus  a  gradual  upward  passage 
from  the  gneiss  into  the  limestone  is  presented,  but  in  no  observed  case 
are  these  interstratifications  of  gneiss  of  any  great  thickness,  and  their 
relations  to  the  overlying  calcareous  beds  can  be  easily  recognized. 

The  Laurentian  Gneiss  and  Limestone. 

Their  Thickness, — It  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
correct  conclusions  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  gneiss  or  limestone  in  a 
series  so  twisted  and  so  faulted  as  the  Laurentian.  Perhaps  the  best 
section  for  this  purpose  is  found  on  the  Rouge  river  from  a  point  about 
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six  miles  above  its  mouth,  along  the  road  which  follows  down  the  east 
hank  and  alongside  of  which  for  several  miles  cliffs  of  grayish  and 
reildish-gray  gneiss  extend. 

The  limestone  does  not  appear  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  but  the 
directly  underlying  rusty  gneiss  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  section 
here  expt)sed,  the  calcareous  portion  showing  in  small  ledges  on  the  west 
siile  not  far  away.  The  series  of  gneisses  have  a  general  strike  of  N.  20°  E. 
magnetic,  the  variation  being  about  12°  west,  and  the  dip  is  to  the  north- 
w(*st  at  angles  of  65°  to  80°.  The  section  is  exposed  for  over  two  miles 
across  the  strike,  as  seen  along  the  road,  and  in  this  distance  no  limestone 
appears,  but  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  section,  about  two  miles  in 
rear  of  Calumet  station,  it  shows  in  low-lying  ledges  near  the  top  of  the 
high  hill  at  this  place.  Supposing  that  there  is  no  break  in  this  section, 
there  would  be  at  this  place  not  far  from  10,000  feet  of  continuous 
reddish  and  reddish-gray  gneisses  beneath  the  limestone.  It  is  evident 
that  such  figures,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  accurately  stating  the 
real  thickness  at  this  point,  as  ftiults  and  repetitions  of  strata  may  occur 
at  several  places. 

Their  strati  graphic  Relation. — The  rocks  underlying  the  limestone  in 
dc»scending  order,  for  we  now  a.ssume  the  calcareous  portion  to  form  the 
summit  of  the  Laurentian  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  series,  may 
be  thus  stated : 

Limestone  in  thin  bands  with  interlaminations  of  rusty  and  grayish 
gneiss,  the  bands  of  limestone  having  a  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet,  the  gneiss  sometimes  with  a  thickness  of  ten  to  fifty  feet, 
shading  downward  into  grayish  and  l)lackish  gray,  often  garnetiferous 
jjneiss,  with  certain  portions  of  a  reddish  shade  from  the  presence  of  red 
orthoclase.  With  these  are  often  associated,  more  particularly  in  the 
upper  part,  beds  of  quartz  rock  or  cpiartzite,  which  sometimes  reaches  a 
thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  above  are  all  found  to  be  well 
stratified. 

Reddish-gray  gneiss,  with  the  indications  of  stratification  less  easily 
seen  and  in  places  with  foliation  only.  This  underlies  the  well-banded 
gneiss  of  the  upper  part  of  the  section,  and  in  certain  portions  even  the 
foliation  becomes  so  obscure  as  to  be  indistinguishable  except  in  large 
well-weathered  masses. 

T7ieir  phymcal  Charact/^ristlcH. — The  limestone  portion  in  its  lowest  part 
has  numerous  inclusions  of  the  rusty  gneiss,  which  have  apparently 
been  drawn  out  and  twisted  into  long  serpent-like  forms,  sometimes 
in  bands  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length ;  in  other  cases  the  inclusions 
are  small  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  pebbles.  The  limestone 
itself  is  frequently  intensely  crumpled,  sometimes  in  minute  crinklings; 

LI II— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1802. 
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in  other  places  in  large  corrugations ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ma^ 
these  frequently  disappear  and  the  strike  and  dip  can  be  readily  seen. 
Occasionally  the  subjacent  gneiss  is  crumpled  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  as  a  rule.  In  certain  areas  also  the  limestone  mass 
contains  well-rounded  pebbles  or  masses  of  quartzose  rock  and  grayish 
gneiss,  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  true  conglomerate.  This  character  can 
be  well  seen  in  a  low  cliff  one  mile  and  a  half  in  rear  of  Calumet  station, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  as  well  as  at  many  other  points  around 
the  shore  of  the  inland  lakes,  conclusively  showing  that  this  conglom- 
erate is  widely  distributed. 

Associated  intrusive  Rocks. 

In  addition  to  the  gneiss  and  limestone,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  great  rriass  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  certain  areas  of  intrusive 
rocks  present  features  which  are  worthy  of  something  more  than  a  merely 
passing  notice.  Of  these  some  are  of  large  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
anorthosite  areas  north  of  Saint  Jerome  and  the  syenite  masses  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Chatham,  while  other  masses,  though  not  so  conspicuous  ^s 
these,  are  equally  important  as  having  exercised  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  principal  economic  minerals  of  the  district. 

Of  these  no  less  than  six,  if  not  seven,  clearly  distinguishable  periods 
of  intrusion  can  be  recognized.  In  addition  to  the  large  masses  of  anor- 
thosite and  syenite  just  referred  to,  presumably  the  large  areas  of 
augen-gneiss  seen  more  particularly  in  the  country  adjoining  the  upper 
Rouge  river  belong  to  this  class,  since  they  have  without  doubt  exercised 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  gneissic  and  calcareous 
rocks  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  The  masses  of  augen-gneiss  pre- 
sent no  trace  of  stratification  and  very  rarely  even  of  foliation. 

Of  smaller  intrusions  may  be  mentioned  the  great  series  of  pyroxenic 
dikes  which  penetrate  the  gneiss  of  the  phosphate  district,  and  which 
are  generally  of  some  shade  of  green,  and  the  quartz  and  feldspathic. 
generally  white-weathering,  dikes  which  are  also  prominent  in  the  same 
area.  Certain  black,  fine-grained  trappcan  dikes  are  also  frequent  which 
cut  both  the  preceding,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  for  many  raile.-^ 
crossing  the  strike  of  both  the  gneiss  and  the  limestone.  In  regard  to 
the  age  of  these  trappean  dikes  it  may  be  said  that  while  they  cut  the 
limestone  transversely  they  are  cut  off  by  the  mass  of  the  Grenville 
syenite. 

In  connection  with  this  syenite  also  is  a  mass  of  intrusive  porphyry, 
evidently  from  the  mode  of  its  occurrence  of  later  date.  Other  smaller 
intrusions,  but  recognized  at  points  over  a  very  wide  area,  are  of  a  very 
coarse,  black  hornblende  rock,  in  which  the  hornblende  is  the  chief 
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mineral  constituent  recognized.  This  rock  resembles  closely  the  black, 
coarse  dikes  which  are  found  in  connection  with  several  of  the  intrusive 
mountains  of  the  eastern  townships. 

Of  the  pyroxenic  and  feldspar  dikes  it  may  be  said  that  in  earlier  re- 
ports they  are  described  as  integral  portions  of  the  gneiss  formation.  In 
places  they  extend  along  the  lines  of  bedding,  and  are  of  the  nature  of 
bedded  dikes,  but  in  others  they  cut  transversely  across  the  strike  of  the 
gneiss,  and  their  intrusive  character  is  further  established  by  the  dis- 
placement and  alteration  of  the  strata  in  contact  and  by  the  formation 
of  crystals  of  various  kinds.  The  effect  of  the  intrusion  of  the  pyroxene 
upon  the  occurrence  of  economic  minerals  as  well  is  easily  seen  at  many 
of  the  apatite  mines  of  the  Buckingham  district,  and  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  their  intrusive  character  the  occurrence  of  the  phosphate  is  more 
readily  explained.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  examination  at  many 
points  that  this  apatite  occurs,  not  in  the  gneiss  itself,  but  in  the  mass  of 
the  intrusive  pyroxene  dikes ;  and,  further,  that  its  presence  in  workable 
quantity  is  always  near  the  contact  of  the  dike  with  the  gneiss.  Occa- 
sionally^ apatite  is  found  in  the  limastone  overlying,  but  only  in  detached 
crystals,  along  with  pyroxene  and  mica  and  graphite.  The  same  effect 
is  visible  in  the  occurrence  of  the  mica  and  graphite,  the  workable  de- 
posit*  of  which  are  either  in  the  mass  of  the  intrusive  rock  or  in  the 
gneiss  and  limestone  adjacent. 

Resume  and  Conclusions. 

Reviewing,  then,  briefly  the  conclusions  as  to  structure  arrived  at  by 
the  writer,  the  succession,  in  ascending  order,  in  the  district  under  con- 
sideration, may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  Reddish-gray  gneiss  without  distinct  signs  of  bedding  or  stratifica- 
tion, but  with  a  foliated  structure.  In  connection  with  this  are  great 
masses  of  syenite-gneiss  and  augen-gneiss,  in  which  foliation  is  for  the 
most  part  entirely  wanting,  and  much  of  which  is  presumably  intrusive. 

2.  Reddish  orthoclase  gneiss,  interstratified  with  black  hornblende, 
jrrayish  quartzose  and  garnetiferous  gneiss,  with  beds  of  grayish  (juartzite, 
and  rusty  gray,  often  highly  quartzose,  gnehss,  the  whole  showing  a  well- 
stratified  arrangement  of  beds,  generally  with  very  distinct  appearance 
of  sedimentation,  many  of  the  JDcds  in  the  upper  part  having  the  aspect 
of  regularly  deposited  layers  of  quartzose  sandstone. 

3.  The  grayish  and  rusty  gneiss  passes  upward  gradually  into  the  cal- 
careous portion  of  the  system,  thin  bands  of  limestone  first  appearing  as 
interstratified  beds  along  with  the  gneiss,  the  interstratifi cation  becoming 
less  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  till,  through  scattered,  twisted  inclusions,  the 
gneiss  disappears  and  the  rock  becomes  a  regular  crystalline  limestone. 
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which  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  Laureiitian  proper,  at  least  east  of 
the  Ottawa  river.  West  of  that  river,  in  the  area  north  of  Kingston,  the 
section  of  the  Archean  may  be  completed  upward  thus : 

4.  A  series  of  schistose  rocks,  highly  metamorphic,  comprising  talcose, 
sericitic,  chloritic  and  micaceous  schists,  described  in  earlier  reports  2^^ 
the  Hastings  series.  This  overlies,  the  crystalline  limestone  of  the 
upper  Laurentian  and  is  believed  to  represent  the  lower  member  of  tlie 
Huronian  system.  These  schists  are  the  exact  lithologic  equivalent  of 
the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  anticlinals  of  the  eastern  townships,  as  in 
Sutton  mountain  and  elsewhere,  and  also  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Huro- 
nian of  New  Brunswick.  In  both  the  last-named  areas  they  are  over- 
laid by  more  typically  volcanic  portions  of  the  Huronian,  such  as  the 
diorites,  felsites,  etc.,  and  these  in  turn  are  succeeded  upward  by  the 
conglomerates,  quartzites  and  slates  of  the  lower  Cambrian. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Laurentian  of  Quebec  the  par- 
allelism with  the  rocks  of  the  system  as  displayed  in  southern  New 
Brunswick  is  very  close.  Thus,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Messrs 
Bailey  and  Matthew,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Canadian  Geologi- 
cal Survey  for  1870-71,  the  rocks  of  the  system  are  there  divided  into  a 
lower  and  an  upper  portion ;  the  former  comprising  the  usual  variety 
of  grayish  and  reddish-gray  gneiss  with  syenitic  and  dioritic  rocks,  in 
all  estimated  at  2,500  feet,  the  latter  consisting  of  dark-grayish  and 
cream-colored  dolomitic  limestone  with  rusty  grayish  quartzose  gneiss 
and  quartzite  capped  by  grayish  limestone  and  black  graphitic  shales. 

North  of  the  Ottawa  neither  the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  Hastings  series 
nor  the  quartzites  and  other  rocks  of  the  lower  Cambrian  appear.  A 
short  distance  below  the  city  of  Ottawa  the  gneiss  and  limestone  of  the 
upper  Laurentian  are  overlaid  by  nearly  flat-lying  ledges  of  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which  passes  upward  gradually  and  confonnably  into  the 
Calciferous  limestone  formation.  North  of  Saint  Jerome  also  a  limited 
outlier  of  the  lower  Calciferous  is  seen  to  rest  upon  the  Laurentian. 
Further  down  the  Saint  Lawrence  toward  the  city  of  Quebec  the  for- 
mations resting  directly  upon  the  Laurentian  are  the  Chazy  and  the 
Trenton,  the  same  general  horizontality  of  the  measures  being  preserved, 
except  where  broken  by  lines  of  fault. 
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coast  just  west  of  Saint  John  harbor,  containing  intercalary  seams  of 
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stratified  clay,  was  referred  to  in  my  report  on  the  surface  geology  of 
southern  New  Brunswick  *  This  bowlder-clay  forms  a  marginal  strip 
of  the  land  from  Carleton  to  Duck  cove,  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  in 
length,  and  in  the  bank  facing  the  sea  rises  from  40  to  60  feet  in  height 
above  the  beach.  The  part  of  it  jutting  out  into  the  bay  and  forming  a 
headland  opposite  Partridge  island  is  called  Negrotown  point.  A  break- 
water has  been  constructed  there.  The  bowlder-clay  at  this  point  attains 
its  greatest  width,  being  1,038  yards  across  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion. At  the  Fern  ledges,  so  called,  from  three-(iuarter8  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  west  of  the  breakwater,  it  narrows  to  215  yards,  again  widening  out. 
however,  before  being  overlapped  at  Duck  cove,  a  little  beyond,  by  fos- 
siliferous  Leda  clay  and  Snxlcava  sands.  At  the  Fern  ledges  the  exposed 
thickness  of  the  bowlder-clay,  including  the  intercalary  stratified  seams, 
is  by  actual  measurement  61  i  feet,  but  its  thickness  decreases  to  the 
eastward. 

I)lKECTIOX   OF  StRI.'E   ON    RoCKS. 

The  ledges  which  come  out  on  the  shore  from  underneath  the  bowlder- 
clay  here  are  well  striated,  the  direction  of  the  strije  being  S.  2°  W.,  S. 
2°  E.,  S.  10°  E.,  S.  20°  E.,  S.  30°  E.,  S.  56°  E.,  S.  60°  E.,  and  S.  65°  E. 
(true  meridian),  and  several  of  these  courses  appearing  often  on  the  same 
surface.  The  stoss-side  is  invariably  to  the  north.  These  divergent 
striae  are  noteworthy  and  indicate  very  clearly  the  action  of  several 
bodies  of  ice  as  they  debouched  into  the  sea. 

To  the  east  of  the  Fern  ledges  no  rock  exposures  are  seen  along  the 
shore,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bowlder-clay  is  covered  up  by  beach  sands 
and  by  the  bowlders  and  debris  which  have  fallen  down  as  the  bank  is 
being  eroded  by  the  sea. 

T0P0(JRAPHV   OF   THE   DISTRICT   NORTH   OF  THE   BoWLDER-CLAY    DEPOSITS. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  this  marginal  belt  of  bowlder-clay  and 
occupying  the  peninsula  between  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John  river  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  lies  a  group  of  hills  from  175  to  225  feet  high,  known 
as  Carleton  heights.  The  rock  surfaces  on  many  of  these  are  bare  and 
exhibit  their  highly  glaciated  condition.  The  main  courses  of  the  stria* 
are  S.  2°  E.  and  S.  16°  W.  (true  meridian). 

The  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John  river  has  a  hilly  and 
broken  surface,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  lies,  nevertheless,  below  the 
220-foot  contour  line.  It  is  a  localitv  which  has  been  verv  favorablv 
situated  for  the  nourishment  of  glaciers.     Accordingly  we  find  here 
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abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  land  ice,  and,  from  the 
})osition  of  the  striae  and  the  character  of  the  bowlder-clay,  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ice  which  covered  the  district  flowed  out  toward  the  open 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  beyond  question. 


The  Bowldkr-clay. 

Source  of  the  Materiuls  composinff  it. — Field  investigations  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  materials  composing  the  great  mass  of  the  bowlder-clay  are  ob- 
viously derived  from  the  rocks  lying  immediately  to  the  north.  These 
rocks  belong  to  the  pre-Cambrian,  Cambrian  and  Carboniferous  Bowl- 
ders of  these  systems,  consisting  of  granites,  gneisses.  Lower  Carboniferous 
conglomerates,  diorites  or  diabases,  limestones,  sandstones,  slates,  quartz- 
ites,  etc.,  are  displayed  in  the  debris  along  the  foot  of  the  bank,  strewn 
upon  the  beach,  and  also  appear  scattered  throughout  the  mass  of 
bowlder-clay.  Many  of  them  are  large,  the  great  majority  being  from  3 
feet  to  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  considerable  number  are  striated 
and  polished.  At  Negrotown  point  the  largest  bowlders  are  of  Ijower 
Carboniferous  conglomerate,  the  parent  rock  of  which  is  from  3  to  10 
miles  to  the  north. 

Clay  and  gravel,  or  rock  debris,  constitute  the  principal  bulk  of  the 
bowlder-clay.  The  uppermost  parts  are  less  compacted  than  the  lower 
and  are  capped  by  Saxicara  sands  in  places.  This  renders  it  permeable 
by  water  to  some  depth,  and,  in  those  parts  which  contain  stratified 
seams  of  clay,  springs  ooze  out  in  the  bank.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  to 
the  foot  of  the  bank  being  continually  eroded  by  the  sea,  landslips  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  rapid  denudation  of  the  bowlder-clay  is 
taking  place. 

Its  stratified  Portions. — The  stratified  portions  of  the  bowlder-clay  are 
for  the  most  i)art  thin,  and  form  irregular,  lenticular  seams  in  the  heart 
of  the  unstratified  mass.  Thev  are  distinctlv  laminated,  and  in  some 
places,  as  at  the  Fern  lodges,  the  strata  dip  slightly  northward,  that  is, 
away  from  the  shore.  The  material  is  a  tough,  dark  red,  brick-clay, 
containing  a  few  pebbles  and  bowlders,  scarcely  any  of  which  exceed  9 
inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  stratified  bands  usually  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  bowlder-clay  bank,  being  underlain  and  overlain  by 
unstratified  deposits,  often  of  considerable  thickness. 

Section  at  the  Fern  Ledges. — The  following  section  of  the  bowlder-clay 
at  the  Fern  ledges  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  structure  and  character;  it 
was  carefully  measured,  in  descending  order,  a  few  feet  to  the  west  of  the 
section  given  in  my  report  above  cited : 
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1.  Unstratified  bowlder-clay,  with  three  or  more  thin  seams  or  layers 
of  clay  and  sand  interstratified  therewith.  It  contains  pebbles  and  bowl- 
ders of  all  sizes  uj)  to  9  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  which  are 
striated.  The  seams  of  clay  and  sand  dip  slightly  northward  or  away  from 
the  sea.  The  uppermost  parts  contain  a  good  deal  of  sand,  and  have 
apparently  been  worked  over  in  the  Saxkava  sand  period.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  strewn  with  bowlders  from  2  feet  in  diameter  downwanl ; 
total  thickness,  12.7  feet. 

2.  Typical,  unstratified  bowlder-clay,  containing  numerous  glaciate<l 
bowlders  and  j)ebbles ;  bowlders  from  8  to  5  and  6  feet  in  diameter  are 
common ;  thickness,  25  feet. 

3.  Stratified,  tough,  dark-red  clay,  forming  a  wavy,  lenticular  seam, 
distinctly  laminated,  the  strata  dipping  slightly  northwestward,  but 
irregular  and  uneven,  and  not  occupying  a  continuous  horizontal  posi- 
tion, except  very  locally.  To  the  west  of  the  section  it  decreases  in 
thickness  and  runs  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  bank; 
to  the  east  it  first  rises  somewhat  higher  and  then  descends  likewise, 
diminishing  in  thickness  till  only  a  foot  or  two  of  it  can  be  seen.  It  con- 
tains a  few  pebbles,  and  occasionally  a  bowlder — one  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter was  noticed.-  No  fossils  were  detected  in  it;  thickness  in  the  thickest 
part,  14  feet. 

4.  Unstratified  l)Owlder-clay,  the  same  as  number  2.  Bowlders  3  to 
6  feet  in  diameter  are  numerous.  These  are  strewn  along  the  foot  of  the 
bank  as  well  as  upon  the  beach.  The  total  thickness  of  this  bed  is  from 
9  to  10  feet. 

Following  this  bed  (number  4)  of  bowlder-clay  continuously  westward 
from  the  line  of  the  section  we  find  it,  at  a  distance  of  15  paces,  resting 
on  the  glaciated  ledges.  Here  it  is  observed,  however,  to  have  only  a 
thickness  of  from  3  to  5  feet.  The  stratified  seam  overlying  it  has,  as 
stated  above,  also  thinned  out  here,  but  is,  nevertheless,  well  defined. 
Striated  rocks,  with  this  bed  of  bowlder-clay  reposing  on  them,  extend 
continuously  along  the  shore  for  about  90  yards  farther  west.  There 
is  much  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  stritv.  Eight  or  more  different 
courses  of  them  occur  on  these  ledges,  varying  from  S.  2°  \V.  to  S.  65®  K. 
(true  meridian).  These,  it  is  evident,  must  all  have  been  produced  by 
the  glaciers  which  laid  down  the  bottom  i)ortion  of  the  bowlder-olay 
(number  4  of  the  section) ;  for  before  the  ice  which  deposited  the  upper 
portions  of  the  unstratified  beds  (numbers  2  and  1  of  the  section)  could 
have  striated  tlie  rocks  it  would  have  to  work  over  the  whole  of  the 
deposits  beneath  it,  thus  destroying  all  stratification  therein  and  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  pell-mell  mass. 
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Section  at  Negrotown  Point. — This  section  was  measured  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Negrotown  Point  breakwater.  In 
tlesoending  order  the  beds  are  as  follows : 

1.  Typical  bowlder-clay,  unstratified,  containing  bowlders  2  to  5  feet 
in  diameter,  most  of  them  glaciated.  The  total  thickness  of  this  bed  is 
11  feet. 

2.  An  irregular,  wavy,  lenticular  seam  of  stratified  bowlder-clay,  not 
in  horizontal  position,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more. 

3.  Bowlder-clay  the  same  as  number  1,  and  containing  similar  bowl- 
ders but  apparently  bedded  in  some  parts.  In  this  division  of  the  bowl- 
<ler-clay  series  the  following  species  of  marine  shells  were  found :  Yoldia 
(Leda)  arctica,  abundant  and  well  preserved,  often  with  the  epidermis 
on ;  Belanus  crenatus  (fragments),  Saxirava  rngosa^  Mya  arenaria  (a  single 
valve),  Macomu  calcarea^  Nuada  tenuis  (much  broken),  Bucclnum  sp.  (?), 
probably  uadatum  (a  fragment),  etc.  All  the  species  except  Yoldia  are 
'juite  rare.  They  appear  to  be  indiscriminately  scattered  through  the 
mass.    Thickness  of  this  part  of  the  bowlder-clay,  6  to  10  feet. 

4.  Stratified,  dark  red,  tough  clay,  distinctly  laminated,  with  a  few 
bowlders  of  the  same  kinds  of  rocks  as  those  met  with  in  the  unstratified 
I'Ortions ;  the  deposit  irregular  and  wavy,  not  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  somewhat  lenticular,  or  rather  not  maintaining  the  same  thickness 
for  any  distance.  Layers  of  this  division  of  the  series  are  seen  sometimes 
to  run  up  obliquel}''  into  and  terminate  in  the  unstratified  bowlder-clay 
immediately  above,  and  in  .other  places  apparently  to  graduate  into  it. 
Scattered  throughout  are  shells  of  Yoldia  ( Leda)  arctica,  well  preserved, 
often  in  the  bottom  with  the  valves  closed  and  the  epidermis  intact; 
Xi'ada  tenuis  (broken),  Balanus  crenatus  (fragments),  Saxicava  riigosa, 
Mncoma  calcarea,  Bucclnum  and  Mya  (fragments),  and  one  or  two  unde- 
termined species.     Thickness,  4  feet. 

5.  The  height  of  the  whole  bank  here  being  about  45  feet,  there  still 
r^'main  19  or  20  feet  of  it  below  the  stratified  fossiliferous  portion, 
number  4.  For  the  space  of  some  hundred  yards  both  east  and  west  of 
tbo  j<ection,  however,  this  lower  part  is  concealed  from  view  by  landslides. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  a  thick  bed  of  bowlder-clay  underlies  tlie 
stratified  seam,  number  4 ;  whether  containing  other  stratified  layers  and 
fossils  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say.  No  rock  outcroj)s  are  visible, 
nor  is  the  bottom  of  the  bowlder-clay  in  sight  anywhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Negrotown  point.  The  glaciation  of  Partridge  island,  which  is  in 
•Saint  John  harbor,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Negrotown  point,  was 
apparently  accomplished  by  the  ice  which  moved  out  from  the  mainland. 
Tlie  ice  which  produced  a  portion  at  least  of  the  bottom  bowlder-chiy 
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must  therefore  have  extended  some  distance  beyond  the  present  coa^t 
line ;  and  from  this  fact  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  when  it  wis 
deposited  tlie  land  stood  as  high  as  at  present  relative  to  sea-level  and 
perhaps  higher. 

Fossil  marine  Shells. 

Their  Occun'cnce  in  the  Bowlder-clay  at  Negrotown  Point — The  first  dis- 
covery of  marine  shells  in  the  bowlder  clay  at  Negrotown  point  wju-j 
made  ])y  W.  J.  Wilson*  my  assistant,  in  1891.  Heavy  storms  durin<? 
the  previous  winter,  accompanied  by  very  high  tides,  had  eroded  and 
undermined  the  bank  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  landslips,  and 
also  to  clean  off  the  falling  d^'^bris  from  the  face  of  the  slope,  thus  afford- 
ing fresh  exposures.  The  locality  was  examined  by  Baron  Gerard  de 
Geer,  of  the  Swedish  Geological  Survey,  and  on  several  occasions  since 
by  myself,  and  I  now  feel  certain  the  sbells  in  the  stratified  portion  of 
the  bowlder-clay  at  least  are  in  situ,  and  lived  in  the  sea  along  this  coa.st 
during  the  glacial  period,  and  were  entombed  in  these  clays  when  the  land 
stood  considerably  lower  than  at  j)resent. 

In  regard  to  the  shells  found  in  the  unstratified  bowlder-clay,  some  of 
them  may  have  been  pushed  out  in  the  deposits  from  the  littoral  into 
deeper  waters  by  land  ice.  The  presence  of  Afya  areiiaria  in  these  be<ls 
along  with  Yoldia  nrcticn^  etc,  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  The  irregular 
line  of  contact  between  the  stratified  and  unstratified  beds,  the  gradual 
changing  of  one  into  the  other  along  this  line,  the  fact  of  curving,  irregu- 
lar strata  running  up  diagonally  into  the  overlying  unstratified  mass  in 
many  places,  all  tend,  in  my  judgment,  to  show  that  the  unstratified 
fossiliferous  bowlder-clay  has  also  been  deposited  in  its  present  situation 
beneath  the  sea. 

Their  Occurrence  in  the  Bonider-clay  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley.— 
Marine  shells  have  been  found  by  Sir  J.  William  Dawson  in  the  bov.l- 
der-clay  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley,  at  Isle  Verte,  Riviere  du  Loup. 
Murray  bay  and  Saint  Nicholas.f  tbe  species  comprising  Leda  tntnmta 
of  Brown,  Yoldia  arctica  of  Sars,  Balanns  hameri  and  Bryozoa,  the  two 
latter  adhering  to  bowl(lei*s  and  large  stones,  "evidencing,"  as  the  author 
says,  "  that  they  had  for  st)me  time*  quietly  reposed  in  the  sea  bottom 
before  thev  were  buried  in  the  clav.''t 

*  I  hftve  to  Rcknowledgo  my  indoWtedness  to  W.  J.  Wilson,  my  a}»sif»t4iiit  on  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ciinadft,  for  the  collection  of  sliells  obtained  from  the  bowlder-clay  at  Negroiown  point,  ftnd  for 
timely  and  vnlntible  observations  whidi  his  residence  in  Saint  John  enabled  him  to  make. 

t  Notes  on  tlie  post-Pliocene  (Jeology  of  Canada:  Can.  Nat.,  2d  series,  vol.  vi,  1872,  p.  25. 

J  Till  or  bowlder-clay  containing  an  intercalary  fossiliferou.s  seam  of  clay  occurs*  at  Portlanii, 
Maine.  Professor  (.'.  H.  Hitchcock  gives  a  section  of  it  in  Geology  of  New  HampBhire,  part  iii,  p. 
279;  but  the  fossils  found  in  it  do  not  seem  to  have  been  kept  separate  from  those  collected  in 
other  beds  in  that  vicinity  called  (-ham plain,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  correlate  them  with  tbe  fossils 
of  the  Saint  John  bowlder-clay. 
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TTieir  Occurrence  in  the  Di'nmlins  near  Boston. — Warren  Upham  and 
others  have  discovered  marine  shells  and  fragments  of  shells  in  the 
bowlder-clay  hills  called  **  drumlins "  near  Boston  *  His  list  shows, 
liowever,  that  the  species  are  nearly  all  the  same  as  those  of  the  recent 
period.  Mr  Upham  explains  the  occurrence  of  these  shells  in  the 
drumlins  by  supposing  that  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  ploughed  up 
certain  marine  beds  inclosing  them  to  the  north  and  carried  them  for- 
ward to  form  a  portion  of  the  material  of  these  bowlder-clay  hills. 

Tfteir  Occurrence  in  the  Leda  Clay  and  Saxicnva  Sands  of  New  Brunswick. — 
Marine  shells  of  Pleistocene  age  wer6  found  by  G.  F.  Matthew  and  the 
writer  a  number  of  years  ago  in  clays  and  sands  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  which  have  been  correlated  with  the 
Ma  clay  and  Saxlcava  sands  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley.  Lists  of 
these  shells  were  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  etc.f  The  height  of  the  terraced  deposits  in  which  the  shells 
occur  clearly  establishes  the  conchision  that  when  the  lower  fossiliferous 
portions  were  laid  down  the  land  stood  from  180  to  220  feet  lower  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  as  the  Leda  clay  and  Saxlcava  sands  con- 
taining these  shells  have  invariably  been  foulid  overlying  the  bowlder- 
day,  it  is  naturally  inferred  that  their  deposition  began  about  the  close 
of  the  glacial  period  and  occupied  a  distinct  and  separate  interval  of 
Pleistocene  time. 

The  Height  of  the  Land  and  the  Mode  of  Deposition  of  the 

Bowlder-clay. 

It  is  a  view  generally  held  by  glacialists  who  have  studied  the  Pleisto- 
cene deposits  and  related  phenomena  of  coast  borders,  especially  within 
the  glaciated  belt,  that  the  land  was  subsiding  during  the  period  of 
melting  or  retirement  of  the  ice.J  The  lower  unstratified  portion  of  the 
bowlder-clay  here  was  probably  deposited  during  the  greatest  advance 
of  the  land-ice;  this  ice,  as  shown  on  a  previous  page,  having  extended 
beyond  Partridge  island.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  sheets 
flowing  out  from  the  Saint  John  and  Kennebeckasis  valleys  which  may 

•Proceedings  o!  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xxvi,  1888 

tR<*portof  Progress,  Geol.  Siirv.  Cfiniuia,  part  EE,  l877-'78;  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  vol.  1, 
part  GO,  1885. 

t'l.  D.  Dana,  Am.  Jour  Scl.,  third  seri<».««,  vol.  ii,  pp.  .Tii-iWO ;  vol.  v,  pp.  198-211 ;  vol.  x,  pp.  1IJ8-18.3, 
4(y-4;«;  vol.  xxir,  pp.  98-l()4.  J.  W.  Dawson,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  vol.  i,  p.  318;  Acadian 
O'-oloi^y,  supplementary  note  to  fourth  edition,  1891,  p.  7.  C.  H.  Hitnlii-ock.  Goology'of  New  Harap" 
slure,  vol.  iii,  p.  27J».  Professor  Hltchuock  ix,  however,  rather  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  was  the 
♦'eaand  not  the  land  which  changed  level.  Warren  Upham,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  vol.  i.  pp. 
T^V-567.  G.  H.  Stone,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xl,  pp.  122-144.  Robert  Chalmers,  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv- 
CftDftda,  vol.  iv.  1888-"89,  pp.  10,  llii ;  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  x,  p.  54.    G.  M.  Dawson,  Report  of  Prog. 

e«.s  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1877-'78,  pp.  133-153  6. 
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have  been  confluent,  but  there  were  also  glaciera  from  the  adjacent  val- 
leys and  from  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  John  harbor.  Tlie 
divergent  courees  of  stria?  recorded  in  this  paper  indicate  that  the  di-^- 
charge  of  these  into  the  depression  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  not  strictly 
contemporaneous,  but  successive,  for  no  single  body  of  ice  moving  out 
into  ah  open  bay  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  likely  to  produce  ?tri:i- 
diverging  65°  to  (57°  apart,  even  with  the  land  more  elevated  than  it  now 
is.  Moreover,  independent  of  the  striation  of  this  particular  locaHty,  Wf 
have  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  very  good  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence and  diverse  movements  of  local  glaciers  throughout  the  whole 
glacial  period  *  What  the  height  of  the  coast  district  was  at  the  tinu* 
this  lower  bowlder-clay  was  thrown  down,  however,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  later  Tertiary  it  was  20" 
feet  or  more  above  the  level  at  which  it  now  stands  relative  to  the  sea  J 
It  may  be  stated  that  not  only  Partridge  island,  but  the  islamis  of 
(-ampobello  and  Grand  ^lanan,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Croix 
river,  have  been  overridden  by  the  land-ice.  The  latter  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  or  passage  45  to  50  fathoms  deep  ami 
from  8  to  9  miles  wide.J  'Ice  of  such  a  comparatively  local  character  :v> 
has  been  shown  to  have  occupied  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  in  the 
Pleistocene  J^  could  not,  it  seems  to  me,  reach  Grand  Manan  unless  tin- 
land  were  higher  relative  to  the  sea  than  at  present. 

But  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  regarding  the  height  of  llie 
land  when  the  lower  bowlder-clay  referred  to  was  deposited,  the  upper 
or  overlying  glacial  deposits,  stratified  and  unstratified,  were  evidently 
laid  down  when  the  subsidence  of  the  land  was  in  progress  and  had 
perhaps  reached  its  maximum.  The  stratified  fossiliferous  portion,  from 
its  position  and  lieight  above  sea-level  and  the  well-preserved  condition 
of  a  number  of  its  contained  fossils,  unequivocally  proves  that  the  cojvst 
must  have  then  been  from  100  to  200  feet  lower  than  it  now  is.  The 
retirement  of  the  ice  at  this  time,  whether  caused  by  the  subsidence  and 
consequent  breaking  away  of  its  margin  or  by  an  amelioration  of  the 
climate,  or  by  both,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than  local,  this 
supposition  being  at  least  sufficient  to  afford  an  explanation  of  all  the 
facts.  The  irregular  lenticular  condition  of  the  stratified  portions  and 
the  fact  of  tongues  of  these  being  interstratified  with  the  overlying  un- 
stratified bowlder-clay  indicate  with  tolerable  certaintv  that  thev  niii>t 
have  been  deposited  as  we  now  find  them  along  or  near  the  ice-front. 

•Glaciation  of  Eastern  Canufla.  R.  Clialmers,  Ciinadian  Record  of  Science.  Montreal,  April, 
1880.    Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1885  to  1889. 

fAnn.  Rep.  (icol.  Surv.  Canada,  vol.  iv,  l888-'89,  pp.  8.  9«. 

X  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  vol.  iv,  1888-89,  pp.  48,  49  ». 

'i  K.  Chalmers,  Ann.  Reports  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1885  to  1889.  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  of  Canada,  I38»i, 
sec.  4,  art.  10.    Canadian  Record  of  Science,  April,  1889,  pp.  319-333. 
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Oscillations  of  the  Ice-margin. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  have  been  several  oscillations  of  the 
ice-margin.  Not  only  do  the  stratified  seams  and  irregular,  roughly 
horizontal  breaks, in  places  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowlder-clay 
show  such  advances  and  recessions  of  the  ice,  but  the  divergent  courses 
of  stria?  likewise  denote  several  ice-movements  as  stated  and  indicate 
that  the  bottom  portion  of  the  bowlder-clay  has  been  formed  by  a  num- 
ber of  successive  accretions  or  additions  of  material.  The  whole  of  the 
bowlder-clay  in  question  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  produced  in 
a  zone  of  oscillation  of  the  ice-front,  the  ice  retiring  to  and  advancing 
from  the  Carleton  and  other  hills  to  the  north.  The  later  advances  were 
comparatively  light,  otherwise  the  older  or  first-formed  beds  would  have 
been  ploughed  up  much  more  deeply  than  they  are.  This  may,  however, 
be  partly  due  to  the  continued  subsidence,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
glacial  or  commencement  of  the  Le^ia-clay  period  amounted  to  220  feet 
below  the  present  high-tide  level,  in  which  case  these  deposits  may 
really  have  been  thrown  down  in  a  sea  of  considerable  depth. 

Climatic  Conditions  during  Deposition  of  the  Leda  Clay  and 

Saxicava  Sands. 

The  deposition  of  the  Jjcda  clay  closely  followed  the  last  recession  of 
the  ice  and  may,  indeed,  have  been  in  progress  before  it  finally  disap- 
peared from  the  hills  around  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John.  The  Ledti- 
clay  fauna  here  does  not  denote  such  arctic  conditions  as  prevailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  glacial  period,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  Lcda-clay  period 
in  the  gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  This  has  been  shown  by  G.  F.  Matthew 
and  by  Sir  J.  William  Dawson.*  The  amelioration  of  climate  following 
the  retreat  of  the  ice  was  coincident  with  a  rising  of  the  land,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  facies  of  the  marine  fauna  found  in  the  clays  deposited  in 
the  quieter  bottoms  and  of  that  of  the  sands,  etc,  in  the  shallower  sea 
margins  during  the  Leda-clay  and  Saxlcava-s^nd  period.  No  glacial 
deposits  are  known  to  overlie  these,  or  be  interstratified  with  them,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada. 

Conclusions. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts  may  therefore  be  thus 
briefly  summarized : 

1.  The  bowlder-clay  here  described  was  deposited  at  or  near  the  margin 
of  the  land  ice  which  flowed  out  from  the  Saint  John  and  Kennebeckasis 


*  Notes  on  the  post-Plioeene  Mollusca  of  Acadia:  G.  F.  Matthew,  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  vlii. 
Sapplement  to  the  *id  ed.  of  Acadian  Geology,  1878. 

LV^BuLL.  Geol.  Soc.  Av.,  Vol.  4,  18tf2. 
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valleys,  etc.  The  ice-front  was  beneath  the  sea  at  the  time  the  stratified 
and  overlying,  unstratified  fossiliferous  portions  were  deposited.  These 
testify  very  clearly  to  several  local  oscillations  of  the  ice-front  and  show 
unmistakably  that  this  portion  of  the  scries  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
successive  increments  or  additions  of  material,  appearing,  indeed,  just  as 
if  the  ice  had  "  dumped  "  it  a  number  of  times  in  succession  over  the 
Carleton  hills  into  the  Pleistocene  sea  with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the 
preexisting  beds. 

2.  The  shells  in  the  stratified  portions  of  the  bowlder-qjay  are  in  situ, 
and  have  been  entombed  in  it  in  a  sea  100  to  200  feet  or  more  in  depth. 
They  are  in  too  perfect  a  condition  to  have  been  transported  in  bowlder- 
clay  by  ice,  and,  moreover,  the  state  of  the  beds  in  which  they  occur  is 
opposed  to  this  view.  Those  found  in  the  overlying,  unstratified  bowl- 
der-clay may  have  had  the  shallow-water  species  now  found  buried  in  it 
pushed  out  from  the  Pleistocene  shore  and  thus  mingled  with  the  deep- 
water  forms.  All  the  species  denote  an  arctic  or  a  subarctic  climate  and 
a  sea  even  colder  than  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Leda-cl&y  period. 

3.  The  land  on  this  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  this  fossiliferous  bowlder-clay  must  have  been,  therefore,  100  to 
200  feet  or  more  lower  than  at  the  present  day,  relative  to  the  sea. 

4.  As  the  striae  on  the  rocks  underneath  the  bowlder-clay  indicate 
several  ice  movements  varying  in  direction  from  S.  2°  W.  to  S.  65°  K., 
these  and  the  formation  of  the  lower  bowlder-clay  cannot  all  be  due  to 
one  body  of  ice.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  product  of  several  glaciers, 
each  successive  one  having  worked  over  all  the  material  beneath  it  down 
to  the  rock  surface. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Warren  Upiiam  :  The  occurrence  of  Yoldia  arctica  as  the  only 
plentiful  species  in  the  intercalated  stratified  seams  of  clay  met  with  in 
the  bowlder-clay  at  Saint  John  implies  that  the  margin  of  the  ice  was 
near  when  it  inhabited  the  Bay  of  Fundy  waters.  This  shell  is  now 
found  living  only  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  thrives  most,  according  to 
Baron  de  Geer,  in  Spitzbergen,  near  the  mouths  of  streams  discharged 
from  glaciers  and  muddy  with  the  fine  silt  due  to  their  erosion. 
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Session  of  Wednesday,  December  28 

The  Society  met  in  the  railway  committee- room  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. President  G.  K.  Gilbert  presided  during  the  several  sessions  of 
the  meeting. 

At  10.20  a  m  the  President  called  the  Society  to  order  and  after  a  wonl 
of  salutation  introduced  His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
Sir  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley,  who  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Science,  he  said,  was  cosmojwlitan  and  did  not 
admit  of  distinctions  of  race,  creed  or  national  boundary' ;  as  far  as 
science  was  concerned,  all  were  one  brotherhood.  He  assured  the  visitors 
that  they  would  be  shown  every  hospitality  while  in  the  city.  The 
President  made  reply  to  the  welcome  of  His  Excellency,  referriii}?  in 
com})limentary  terms  to  Canadian  hospitality. 

The  Council  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

REPORT   OF   the   COUNCIL 

To  the  Fclhnrs  of  the  GeoUnjical  Society  of  America, 

in  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  1802 : 

Meetings  of  the  Cofineil. — During  the  past  year  tlie  Council  has  hold  two 
meetings,  coincident  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  each  with  four 
sessions.  A  large  amount  of  administrative  business  has  ])een  done, 
with  earnestness  and  unity. 

Meetings  of  the  Society. — The  records  of  the  two  meetings  held  during 
the  year,  at  Columbus  and  Rochester,  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  printc<l 
l)roceedings  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  attendance  has  been  small,  at  Columbus  twenty-three  and  at 
Rochester  thirty-four.  The  prosperity  and  success  of  the  Society  is. 
however,  not  dei)endent  upon  the  size  of  its  meetings.  The  brief  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  larger  attendance  would  ho 
secured  at  the  great  cities  of  the  east,  but  as  an  int<5rnational  society- 
it  would  not  be  i)roper  to  localize  its  sessions  for  the  sake  of  larger 
meetings. 

Memhei'Mp. — The  Society  has  lost  three  Fellows  during  the  year  by 
death  :  Dr  J.  S.  Newberry,  Dr  T.  Sterry  Hunt  and  Professor  J.  H.  Chapin- 
Four  names  have  been  dropped,  by  application  of  the  rules,  for  non- 
payment of  dues.  The  latest  printed  roll  of  mem])ei'ship  bears  tin- 
names  of  209  living  and  9  deceased  Fellows.  At  the  summer  meetinLj 
13  men  were  elected,  of  whom  12  liave  qualified,  namely:  A.  E.  Rarlow. 
II.  P.  H.  lirumell  ^1.  R.  Campbell,  A.  del  (^ustillo,  11.  W.  Fairbanks, 
L.  S.  (h-iswold,  A.  P.  Low,  V.  F.  Marsters,  W.  B  Scott,  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr., 
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J.  Staaley-lirown,  C.  Tj.  Whittle.  From  the  list  will  be  taken  one  name 
l)y  resignation  and  one  for  delinquency,  leavinji;  a  total  fellowship  of  219. 
Three  elections  are  announced  at  this  meeting:  Professor  H.  F.  Reid> 
Mr.  F.  W.  Sardeson  and  Mr  J.  F.  WhiteaVes. 

Nine  nominations  are  before  the  Council. 

Aft.T  long  and  serious  consideration  the  Council  has  determined  not 
to  i)resent  any  names  for  Corres])ondents  at  the  i)resent  time. 

Bulletin  Publication. — -Volume  o  has  been  distributed  to  all  Fellows? 
subscribers  and  exchanges  direct  from  the  Secretary's  oflice.  The  cost 
of  tlie  volume  is  given  later  in  this  report.  The  ])roceedings  of  the 
summer  meeting,  making  the  first  two  brochures  of  volume  4,  are 
almost  ready  for  distribution. 

BuUetia  Diatribulion. — The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  the 
three  volumes.  In  explanation  it  should  be  said  that  the  edition  of 
volume  1  was  only  five  hundred  cojnes,  and  that  the  first  two  volumes 
were  sent  to  the  Fellows  directly  from  the  printers ;  also  that  the  stock 
ot  volume  3  has  not  been  wholly  unpacked.  It  is  found  more  convenient 
to  make  the  tables  cover  the  whole  distribution  from  tVie  Secretary's  oflice 
(luring  the  past  two  years.  A  comparison  of  last  year's  report  with  this 
will  give  the  details  for  the  past  year. 

Bulletin  DlMrlbtUion  from  the  tSt'cretary* s  Office  During  1891  and  189 J 

BY   COMPLETE   VOLUMES 

■     Vol.  1.        Vol.  2.        Vol.  3. 

In  reserve 102  34G  31)5(?) 

Donated  to  institutions  (**  exchanges  ") 81  81  81 

HeM  for  ^'exchanges" 10  10  10 

Sold  to  Libraries,  etc 54  55  5o 

.Sold  to  Fellows 11  9 

JMint  to  Fellows  to  supply  deficiencies 2  1 

Donated  bv  Council 3  3  1 

Bi^und  for  office  use 1  1  1 

Sent  to  Fellows  in  brochures,  as  issued 209 

Number  of  complete  copies  received 204         506         750(?) 

BY   BliOCHURES 

Vol.  I.         Vol.  2.  Vol.  3. 

to    8  Fellows..    .     30 

00 

13 


rto    8  Fellows..    .     30 

Sent  to  Fellows  to  supply  deficiencies. .  \  to  20  Fellows 00 

(to    7  Fellows 

•Sold  to  Fellows 5  3 

Sold  to  the  public 2  4 

(to  0  persons). .. .  17 
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Bnlkthi  Sd'^i. — As  announced  by  the  Secretary,  in  January,  a  circular 
letter  advertising  the  Bulletin  was  sent  to  several  hundred  libraries  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Subscriptions  have  been  received  from 
about  thirty  li])raries,  and  a  large  number  of  irregular  sales  effected. 
A  set  of  books  kept  by  the  Secretary  shows  the  details.  The  financial 
result  is  given  in  the  following  tables : 

Rt'CcipU  from  sale  of  Builetin  daring  1893 

BY  SALE   OF  COiH'LETE   VOLUMBi 

Vol.  1.  Vol.  2.  Vol.  3.  ToUl. 

From  Follows $14  50        $19  00  $4  50        $.38  00 

From  libraries,  etc 170  00        175  00        142  00        487  00 


Totiil $184  50      $104  00      $146  50      $525  00 

By  last  report  (181)1) 115  10        102  50  217  60 


Second  total $299  (50      $290  50      $146  50  $742  <iO 


BY   SAI^  OF  BROCHURK8 

Vol.1.            Vol  2.  Vol.3.            TotHl. 

From  Fellows $0  50  $0  50 

From  the  public $140               00  $2  05            4  65 


Total $140         $110         $2  65         $5  15 

By  last  report  (1891) 3  15  4  95  8  10 


Vol  2. 
$0  50 
00 

$1  10 
4  95 

Second  total $4  55         $6  05         $2  65  $13  25 


Grand  total $755  85 

Received  for  volume  4,  in  advance 15  00 


Receipts  to  date $770  85 

Amount  uncollected 170  45 


Bulletin  sales  to  date $941  :J0 

''Exchaiifjesy — The  list  of  institutions  to  which  the  Bulletin  is  donatal 
is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  last  report.  Seventy-nine 
institutions  have  been  placed  on  the  list. 

Library. — The  material  received  in  return  for  th(5  Bulletin,  mostly  from 
foreign  societies,  makes  about  100  volumes,  entire  or  fractional.  This  is 
chiefly  geological  matter  and  should  be  useful  to  the  Fellows  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  made  accessible.    The  Council  has  not  yet  acted  under  the 
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authority  conferred  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  empowering  it  to  select 
a  depository  for  this  accumulating  material,  but  the  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  and  such  selection  will  i)robably  soon  be  made. 

The  matter  collected  by  Professor  Hitchcock  is  as  follows  : 

A  complete  set  of  the  Reports  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  115  volumes  and  several  elephant  folio  atlases. 

Reporte  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  other  States  as  follows:  Illinois, 
8  volumes;  Ohio,  8  volumes;  Arkansas,  7  volumes;  Texas,  2  volumes; 
California,  9  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Bulletins 
62-81. 

Miscellaneous  books,  15 ;  pami)hlets,  225,  largely  authors'  copies,  es- 
pecially of  the  younger  Fellows.  Several  lists  of  2)ublications  of  indi- 
vidual Fellows. 

A  few  volumes  from  exchanges,  and  about  30  duplicates. 

The  number  of  contributorsy  36. 

Photographs  of  35  Fellows. 

Two  large  maps  of  the  United  States,  made  for  the  Society.  Crayon 
l)ortrait  of  Alexander  Winchell. 

Finances. — Following  is  a  summary  of  the  finances  of  the  past  year, 
the  details  being  given  in  the  Treasurer's  Report :  t 

Receipts  from  all  sources,  $3,010.52,  made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Fellowship  fees $2,180  00 

Life  com  mutations 100  00 

Interest  and  investments 102  73 

Sales  of  Bulletin 426  85 

Kepayments  on  cost  of  Bulletin 200  94 

3,010  52 
Balance  from  former  Treasurer 1,258  95 

Total $4,269  47 

EXPENDITURES   DUUINt;   THE   YEAK 

Publiaition  of  Bulletin $1,()(>7  (kS 

Maps  and  photogra[)h8 43  83 

Administration  (including  Bulletin  distribution) 467  91 

Investments 1,488  *.K) 

Total $3,6(i8  32 

Balance  in  Treasury 601  15 

$4,269  47 
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The  coA  of  voluines  1,  2  and  3  of  the  Bulletin  in  shown  in  tliu  follow 
injr  tabulation  : 


o 
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Vol.  I.  Vol.  2.  •  Vol.  3. 

(pp.  5d:j  ;  pi.  VA.)  (pp.  0U2 ;  pi.  2.1.)  (pp.  SU  ;  i>l.  17.) 

Cost  to  the  Society : 

U^tter-presa $1, 307  77  $l,t);r)  27  $1,439  00 

lllustRitions 21>1  85  302  35  201  (K) 

Total $1  ,()50  ()2  f52,237  (i2  fil ,7t)0  a) 

Cost  to  authors  :* 

I^ttiT-preas ^79  50 

Illuatmtions $1()1  30                        121  75 

Corrections $:3H  (X)                          27  25                            5  00 

Brochure  covers. .  (kS  00                          30  00                           12  00 

Total ^100  00  $218  55  $21S  34 

Aggregate $1,765  02  $2,456  17  $1,1^8  *M 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thk  Council. 

The  Treasurer,  I.  C.  White,  read  his  annual  report,  as  follows : 

report  of  the  treasurer 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  for  the  Year  eiuJ- 

imf  November  30,  1S92 

The  Treasurer,  in  sul)mitting  his  financial  reiH>rt,  would  reconmiond 
that  the  Hy-laws  of  the  Society  be  amended  so  that  the  Life  Commuta- 
tions shall  go  immediately  into  the  Publication  Fund.  This  would 
simplify  the  accounts  and  save  the  Treasurer  considerable  unnecessjary 
work. 

The  detailed  operations  of  the  Treasury  are  shown  l)y  the  following 
financial  statement  to  December  1,  1892: 

♦IneludinK,  for  volumo  :i,  Pollutions  of  printiiiK  uiui  eiiKraviug  by  1.  C.  WhiU\  $111.09,  Hud  cn- 
KiaviiiK  I'y  N.  H.  Winchell,  St)  00;  an  aggrcKutc  of  $120.00. 
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The  Society  elected  as  a  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account 
Robert  Bell  and  R.  I).  Salisbury. 

ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS    FOR    1893 

The  result  of  the  balloting  for  officers  for  1893,  as  canvassed  by  the 
Council,  was  declared  as  follows  : 

President  : 
Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  Montreal,  Canada. 

First  Vice-president : 
T.  C.  CiiAMBERLiN,  Chicago,  111. 

Sea'etary : 
H.  L.  P'airciiild,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurei' : 
I.  C.  White,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

No  candidate  for  the  offices  of  Second  Vice-president,  Councillors  and 
E<litor  having  a  majority  of  all  the  l)allots  cast,  the  election  of  siuh 
officers  under  the  rules  was  made  l)y  ballot,  in  the  meeting,  from  the  two 
candidates  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  respective  office?*. 
The  President  named  as  tellers  for  the  balloting  F.  D.  Adams  and  R. 
W.  Ells.  The  balloting  was  separately  for  each  office,  and  rasulted  a,'^ 
follows : 

Second  Vice-jyrcsident  : 

J.  J.  Stevenson,  New  York  cit3^ 

Councillors : 

E.  A.  Smith,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

C.  D.  Walcott,  Wiushington,  1).  C. 

Editor: 
J.  Stanley-Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 

election   OF   FELLOWS 

The  result  of  the  ])alloting  for  Fellows,  as  canvassed  by  the  Council, 
was  declared  as  follows : 

FELLOWS  ELECTED 

Harry  Fhsmjino  Reid,  Ph.  I).,  Clovolan*!,  Oliio,   Professor  of  Physics  in  Case 
School  of  Applied  S<'icnce. 
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Fredbuick  William  Sakdeson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Post-graduate  in  Geology. 
Now  engaged  in  paleozoic  paleontology. 

Joseph  Frederick  Whiteaves,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Paleontologist  and  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Working  on  Canadian  paleon- 
tology. 

A  memorial  of  T.  Storry  Hunt,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was 
road  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise. 

MEMORIAL  OF   THOMAS   STERRY   HUNT 
BY   RAPHAEL   Pl'MPELLY 

Thomas  Sterry  Hunt  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  September  5, 
1826,  and  died  in  New  York  February  12,  1892.  His  intimate  friend, 
James  Douglass,  has  drawn  with  a  loving  hand  a  sketch  of  his  life, 
from  which  I  haVe  taken  fceely  the  details  of  his  early  years.*  He  came 
of  Puritan  stock,  including  on  his  mother's  side  the  mystic  Peter  Sterry 
and  the  preacher,  Thomas  Sterry,  author  of  a  notable  tract,  "  The  Rot 
among  the  Bishops,"  in  1667,  in  England,  and  Consider  and  John  Sterry, 
mathematicians  in  New  England.  For  a  short  period  only  he  attended 
tlic  public  school,  and  then,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  his  wndowed  mother 
and  her  family,  he  worked  successively,  a  few  months  in  each,  in  a 
printing  office,  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  a  bookstore,  and  later  in  a 
country  store.  Bent  on  studying  medicine,  he  kept  a  skeleton  and 
home-made  chemical  apparatus  under  the  counter,  using  the  stove  for  a 
furnace.  Mr  Douglas  says  that  with  this  equipment  he  made  investiga- 
tions into  the  properties  of  hydriodic  acid,  anticipating  to  a  certain 
extent  those  of  Deville.  During  a  trip  to  New  Haven,  in  1845,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Naturalists  and  Geologists  he  acted  as 
reporter  for  a  New  York  paper.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
elder  Silliraan,  who  facilitated  his  admission  into  Yale,  made  him  his 
assistant  in  water  analyses,  and  took  him  into  his  household.  This  was 
the  great  turning  point  of  his  life  and  doubtless  detennined  his  chem- 
ical and  mineralogical  career.  Under  haj)i^y  auspices  while  at  Yale, 
between  his  eighteenth  and  twentieth  year,  he  contributed  eighteen 
papers  to  Silliman's  Journal  and  wrote  the  Organic  Chemistry  for  Silli- 
man  8  First  Principles. 

At  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1847,  he  became  Chemist  and  Mineralogist 
to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  a  connection  which  he  retained  till 
1872.  The  Canadian  Survey  had  largely  to  do  with  a  great  development 
of  crystalline  rocks,  and  with  varied  mineral  resources.  Hunt  threw  his 
energies  into  the  work  before  him  and,  single-handed,  worked  out  the 
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chemical  and  mincralopical  details  of  tlie  economic  geolojjy  of  a  va.st  re- 
gion, and  su])i)lied  to  a  great  extent  the  lithological  liasis  for  a  classifica- 
tion of  its  rocks.  At  the  same  time  he  was  developing  a  system  of  clieniio 
geology  based  very  largely  on  his  own  original  investigations.  Logan  and 
Hunt  soon  supplemented  each  the  other — the  one  an  excellent  geologist, 
with  a  wide  and  growing  field  experience ;  the  other  an  able  chemist  and 
mineralogist,  with  a  versatile  and  suggestive  mind.  Both  profited  by 
this  combination,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Survey.  During  this  period  he  also  occupied  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  the  Laval  University,  at  Quebec,  from  1856  to  1862  and  al 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  from  1862  to  1868. 

From  1872  to  1878  he  was  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  a  juror  at  the  Paris  Expositions  in 
1856  and  1857,  and  there  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  geologist** 
of  England  and  the  continent.  In  1859  he  was  elected'a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1873.  In  1881  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on  liim 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  acting  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1871,  President  in  1877  of  the 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the  first  elected  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  It  is  to  his  motion,  made  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1876,  that  we  owe  the 
plan  for  an  International  Geological  Congress,  and  he  held  office  at  sev- 
eral of  the  meetings  of  this  body.  In  1855  the  French  government 
made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  later  an  officer  of  the 
same  order,  and  after  the  Bologna  meeting  of  the  Geological  Congress 
he  received  the  order  of  Saint  Mauritius  and  of  Saint  Lazarus. 

Dr  Hunt  was  a  most  indefatigable  worker  and  reader  of  a  wide  range 
of  literature:  and  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderfullv  retentive  memory. 
In  speaking,  his  addresses  and  papers  were  given  without  notes  and  were 
remarkable  for  their  ready  fluency  and  directness  of  diction,  as  Avell  <is 
for  logical  arrangement  of  ideas.  The  number  of  his  published  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  literature  is,  very  large,  but  the  more  important  part  of 
his  work  is  embodied  in  the  few  volumes  which  he  puldished:  **  Chemical 
and  Geological  Essays,"  1874  and  1878;  *^Azoic  Rocks,"  1878:  "  Mineral 
Physiology  and  Physiography,"  188(5;  "A  New  Basis  for  Chemistry," 
1887,  and  "  Mineralogy  according  to  a  Natural  System,"  1891. 

Mr  Douglas  informs  us  that  Dr  Hunt  was  a  good  mathematician  and 
had  an  excellent  acquaintance  with  botany,  in  which  his  interest  lay 
more,  however,  on  the  a'sthetic  and  economic  than  on  the  purely  sy?*- 
tomatic  side.  He  accjuired  such  a  knowledge  of  French  as  enable<l  him 
to  si)eak  it  ecpially  fluently  with  English.     Indeed,  he  was  a  remarkable 
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insUvnce  of  self-developed  genius,  for  he  had  a  brief  and  imperfect  ])ublic- 
school  education  and  less  than  two  years  in  Yale,  where  most  of  his  time 
must  have  been  spent  in  work  as  an  assistant. 

It  is  as  an  honored  member  of  our  Society  and  as  a  geologist  that  we 
have  to  speak  of  him  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  therefore  fitting  that  we 
dwell  particularly  on  those  of  his  contributions  to  geology  which  mark 
his  position  in  the  history  of  the  science  and  whicli  also  explain  his  in- 
dividual attitude  toward  some  of  its  more  important  problems. 

His  work  in  mineral  chemistry  and  in  the  analyses  of  rocks  led  him 
ijiiturally  to  the  lithological  side  of  geology.  The  logical  and  speculative 
nature  of  his  mind  impelled  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  general 
hiw  underlying  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  both  massive  and 
schistose.  He  began  in  1858  with  the  conception  of  a  solid  incandescent 
<]:lobe,  which,  at  least  in  the  outer  layer,  was  an  undifferentiated  quartz- 
less  basic  silicate,  approximating  dolorite  in  composition.  At  this  start- 
ing point,  while  this  mass  contained  all  the  non-volatile  elements,  the 
atmosphere  still  contained  all  the  volatile  elements,  being  densely  charged 
with  all  the  carbon,  sulphur  and  chlorine,  combined  with  oxygen  or 
hydrogen,  and  containing  watery  vapor,  nitrogen  and  a  probable  excess 
of  oxygen.  He  considered  that  in  the  condensation  of  this  atmosphere 
and  the  reaction  of  its  powerful  solvents  upon  the  undifferentiated  basic 
rock  lay  the  key  to  the  genesis  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  The  sulphur 
and  chlorine  of  the  condensing  atmosphere  combined  with  the  protoxide 
hases  of  the  rock  and  went  to  form  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  the 
ocean  and  to  neutralize  its  waters.  In  the  waters  permeating  the  rock 
lieated  from  below  an  active  circulation  was  established,  thus  bringing 
to  the  surface  the  matters  to  be  deposited. 

Through  this  upward  lixiviation  the  primary  undifferentiated  rock 
was  separated  into  an  upper  acidic  layer,  chiefly  of  acid  silicates,  as 
feldspars  with  (juartz,  and  a  lower  residuary  basic  and  insoluble  mass 
charged  with  iron  and  magnesium,  the  two  representing  the  overlying 
irranitic  and  the  underlying  basaltic  layers  rerpiircd  by  many  geologists. 
To  this  explanation  he  gave  the  name  of  Crenitic  Hypothesis  In  the 
shrinkage  of  the  great  thickness,  made  porous  by  the  lixiviation,  he 
found  the  cause  of  the  corrugation  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  of  the 
accompanying  early  extravasation  of  basic  rocks.  The  lixiviation  or 
crenitic  portion  of  this  hypothesis  was  not  announced  till  1884.  In  its 
earlier  stages  its  author  conceived  the  i)rimal  undifferentiated  rock  of 
the  early  globe  to  be  everywhere  dee[)ly  buried  under  its  ruins — under 
a  great  thickness  of  fine  and  coarse  sediments  i)roduced  by  the  first  de- 
composition of  the  rock  by  acid  waters  and  by  extensive  subaerial  decay, 
permeated  by  infiltrating  waters  and  heated  from  below.    Through  tlio 
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circulation  of  these  waters  he  imagined  these  detrital  accumulations  to 
have  heen  differentiated  into  two  great  divisions,  the  one  having  an 
excess  of  silica,  a  predominance  of  potash  and  small  amounts  of  lime, 
magnesia  and  soda,  represented  by  the  granites  and  trachytes ;  the  otiier, 
having  less  silica  and  potash,  and  prevalence  of  soda,  lime  and  magnesiu, 
giving  rise  to  pyroxene  and  triclinic  feldspars.  In  the  metaniorphism 
and  displacement  of  these  differentiated  sediments  he  explained  the 
origin  of  the  plutonic  rocks.  At  this  period  he  was  a  believer  in  tlie 
metamorphic  origin  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  holding  with  Keferstein 
"  that  all  the  unstratitied  rocks  from  granite  to  lava  are  products  of  the 
transformation  of  sedimentary  strata,  in  part  very  recent."  But  the  inti- 
mate relation,  recjuired  by  his  growing  hypothesis,  between  this  mcta- 
morphism  and  the  chemical  processes  acting  upon  a  recently  solidified 
globe,  seem  to  have  soon  caused  him  to  reject  the  possibility  of  the  for- 
mation of  crystalline  rocks  by  metamorphic  processes  acting  upon  sedi- 
ments of  later  than  pre-Cambrian  age ;  for,  in  the  final  formulation  of 
the  crenitic  hypothesis,  he  states  that  the  products  of  subaerial  decay 
(both  of  the  crenitic  rocks  and  of  the  basic  rocks  erupted  from  the 
underlying  residual  primary  basic  mass),  reacted  upon  by  the  materials 
brought  up  by  the  crenitic  processes,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
transition  crystalline  schist,  and  in  the  transition  or  pre-Cambrian  schists 
he  saw  only  the  relatively  feeble  and  dying-out  action  of  the  crenitic 
processes. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  attitude  that  Dr  Hunt  took  an 
active  ])art  in  the  **  Taconic  Controversy  "  and  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  which  claimed  a  pre-Cambrian  age  for  the  quartzite  limestone  and 
schist  series  of  the  great  Appalachian  valley  called  Lower  Taconic  by 
Enmions  and  Taconian  by  Hunt.  He  had  thought  out  a  system  which 
premises  that  **  the  laws  which  have  presided  over  the  differentiation  of 
the  primeval  chaos  and  produced  the  various  groups  of  rocks,  *  *  * 
which  have  determined  the  progressive  changes  in  chemical  constitution 
from  the  anti-gneissic  granite  down  to  the  youngest  crystalhne  schists 
and  the  detritid  sediments  of  later  times,  are  *  *  *  ^q^  less  cer- 
tain and  definite  than  those  which  preside  over  astronomical  and  bio- 
logical development."  lie  insists  that  "  the  great  successive  groups  of 
stratiform  crystalline  rocks  mark  necessary  stages  in  the  mineralogical 
evolution  of  the  planet." 

Acting  upon  this  idea,  he  divided  the  crystalline-rock-making  time 
into  six  periods : 

I.  Laurentian — granite  and  gneiss — during  which  the  lixiviatint; 
process  brought  up  acid  silicates  and  quartz ;  the  j)re8ence  of  lime- 
stones in  8U[)pose(l  Laurentian  rocks  being  due  to  a  reaction  of  the 
crenitic  lime  silicates, 
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II.  Norian,  the  formation  of  which  waa  only  possible  after  the  crenitic 
lixiviation  had  exhausted  a  large  part  of  the  accessible  primary  mass  of 
much  of  ita  silica  in  the  forms  of  orthoclase  albite  and  quartz,  so  that 
the  succeeding  secretions  furnished  the  less  acid  silicates,  as  labradorite 
and  andesite. 

III.  Arvonian;  a  stratified  series  of  rocks  mcluding  petrosilex,  and 
(luartziferous  porpliyry  associated  with  beds  of  quartzite,  micaceous 
schists,  great  beds  of  hematite  and  more  rarely  layers  of  crystalline 
limestone.  This  series  he  places  between  the  Laurentian  and  the 
Huronian,  stating  that  he  is  unable  to  fix  its  exact  relation  to  the 
Norian. 

IV.  Huronian. — The  shrinkage  originating  in  the  removal  from  the 
primary  mass  of  the  material  to  fonn  the  preceding  three  series  caused 
eruptions  from  the  underlying  basic  mass,  so  that  extensive  areas,  both 
of  the  crenitic  acid  rocks  and  of  the  eruptive  basic  rocks,  were  exposed 
to  subaerial  decay.  . 

In  this  decay  the  acid  crenitic  rocks  gave  up  their  alkalies,  leaving 
residual  clays,  while  the  basic  rocks  yielded  their  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  alkaline  and  magnesian  carbonates  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the 
history  of  the  rocks,  for,  reacting  upon  the  calcium-chloride  of  the 
])rimeval  sea,  this  produced  lime,  carbonate  and  alkaline  and  magnesian 
chlorides.  Thus  a  magnesian  sea  was  fonned.  The  reaction  of  the 
magnesian  salts  of  this  sea  upon  the  petrolitic  matters  (lime  silicates)  of 
the  continued  crenitic  secretions  brought  into  the  sediments  a  vast 
amount  of  magnesian  silicates,  giving  a  distinctive  character  and  color 
to  the  resulting  schists. 

V.  Montalban. — The  Huronian  required  for  its  formation  a  magnesian 
sea  caused  by  the  subaerial  decay  of  both  crenitic  and  especially  of 
eruptive  basic  rocks  on  one  hand,  and  by  the  continued  addition  of 
crenitic  lime-silicate  secretions  contributed  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
lixiviation  on  the  other.  The  building  up  of  the  Montalban  series  of 
fine-grained  gneisses,  granulites,  mica-schists  and  schists  abounding  in 
aluminous  silicates  of  the  Andalusite  type  presupposes  the  comparative 
absence  of  magnesium  from  the  seas.  Here  the  gneisses  are  of  purely 
crenitic  origin,  and  the  schists  are  derived  mainly  from  the  products  of 
subaerial  decay  of  the  older  crenitic  rocks,  the  resulting  clays,  still  car- 
rying a  portion  of  their  alkali,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  crenitic  secre- 
tions, yielded  by  diagenesis,  muscovite,  quartz  and  the  simple  aluminous 
silicates. 

VI.  Taconian. — This  great  series  of  quartzites,  limestones,  hydromica- 
schists  and  argillites,  according  to  Dr  Plunt,  marks  a  stage  of  diminished 
unergy  in  the  process.     In  the  schists  he  sees  apparently  the  products 
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of  subaerial  decay  of  the  older  crenitic  rocks  subjected  to  diagenesis,  ami 
in  the  presence  of  certain  "  apparently  feldspathic  matters  forming  im- 
perfect gneisses  '^  evidence  of  the  still,  though  feebly  acting,  crenitic 
process.  Traces  of  the  still  later  and  more  feeble  remnant  of  the  crenitic 
process  are  found  by  Dr  Hunt  in  the  presence  of  rutile,  tourmaline  and 
staurolite  and  in  the  paleozoic  argillites. 

Having  stated  this  order  of  development  as  an  inflexible  law,  lie  as- 
signed all  the  rocks  generally  called  plutonic  and  metamorphic,  resixict- 
ively  to  these  periods,  thus  forming  an  interdependent  chronologic  and 
lithologic  canon.  In  this  light  it  is  easy  to  understand  his  reasons  for 
denying  the  formation  of  crystalline  schists  during  later  periods  than 
the  i)re-Cambrian,and  also  for  rejecting  a  recognition  of  those  proccisses 
which,  like  pseudo  morj)hism,  metasomatosis,  etc,  have  been  used  in  ex- 
l)laining  local  and  regional  metamorphism. 

The  so-called  Taconic  rocks  had  been  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
geologists  placed  in  the  Paleozoic,  a  view  which  he  bold  in  common  with 
Logan  as  late  as  1868,  and  which  was  reiterated  later  by  Dana  after  an 
extended  and  careful  field  study.  Many  of  these  rocks  are  highly  crys- 
talline and  include  gneisses.  This  touched  a  critical  point  in  Dr  Hunt's 
system  at  a  later  period  of  its  growth,  and  he  was  naturally  drawn  into 
the  Taconic  controversy.  The  structural  and  other  problems  underlyinjr 
this  long  and  bitterly  contested  question  were  extremely  complicated 
and  such  that  the  correctness  of  any  interj)retation  could  be  ascertainc<l 
only  by  exceedingly  detailed  surveys,  made  with  such  topographic  maps 
as  did  not  then  exist.  It  should  not  be  counted  against  Dr  Hunt  that 
from  the  limited  reconnaissance  field-work  which  he  was  able  to  do,  lie 
came  out  a  partisan  for  any  particular  side.  But,  considering  the  vari- 
ous possible  interpretations  of  the  facts,  his  interpretation  was  naturally 
one  in  agreement  with  the  recjuirements  of  his  law  of  development  of 
crystalline  rocks.  Thus  in  tliis  controversy  he  held  the  view  that  the 
series  called  Lower  Taconic  by  Emmons  is  of  pre-Cambrian  age.  This 
scries  he  named  Taconian.  In  so  far  as  western  New  England  is  con- 
cerned, it  consists  of  the  Stockbridge  limestone  with  its  underlying  quartz- 
ite  and  overlying  hydromica-schists,  and  has  been  recently  shown  by  tin* 
strati  graphical  studies  of  Dana,  Wollf,  Putnam,  Dale,  Hobbs  and  the 
writer,  aided  by  the  paleontological  work  of  Wing,  Walcott,  Foerste, 
Wolff*  and  Dale,  to  range  probably  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
Olenellus  Caml)rian  to  the  Hudson  River  group.  At  the  top  of  this 
series  he  drew  a  great  time-break,  and  placed  above  it  Emmons'  Upi)er 
Taconic,  and  iissigned  it  to  the  Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian. 

A  review  of  his  recorded  work  shows  that  he  was  a  brilliant  and  origi- 
nal thinker,  and  tliat  his  speculations  in  chemical  geology  were  based  on 
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a  hii^e  amount  of  original  laboratory  research  and  on  a  skillful  use  of 
that  of  others.  Such  a  review  ])rings  out  to  light  also  a  lack  of  that  ex- 
perience in  detailed  field-work,  both  original  and  critical,  especially  in 
structural  geology,  which  is  essential  in  building  hypotheses  and  in  test- 
ing them  step  by  step.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  he  was  seriously  limited 
by  this  deficiency,  and  that  this  limitation  caused  him  to  continue 
through  the  world's  half  century  of  progress  in  geology  to  construct  a 
history  of  the  early  globe  on  a  plan  circumscribed  by  conceptions  formed 
early  in  his  career.  Throughout  liis  time  he  was  the  leading  representa- 
tive of  chemical  geology  in  America,  and  his  works  contain,  both  on  the 
side  of  original  research  and  of  speculation,  very  much  of  the  material 
necessary  to  construct  the  same  history  on  lines  more  in  accord  with  the 
present  requirements.  On  its  suggestive  side  Dr  Hunt's  work  in  chemical 
geology  has  ranked  high  in  both  hemispheres  and  its  influence  will  long 
continue  to  be  felt,  and  in  a  growing  science  this  is  perhaps  the  rarest 
and  most  important  side. 

The  following  bibliography  indicates  in  the  most  graphic  manner  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  performed  by  Dr  Hunt  during  his  scientific 
career : 
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A  memorial  of  J.  S.  Newberry,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read 
by  H.  L.  Fairchild. 

MEMORIAL   OF  JOHN   STRONG   NEWBERRY 

BY  J.    F.    KEMP 

The  circle  of  American  scientific  men  who,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  work,  may  be  most  correctly  described  as  naturalists, 
grows  smaller  year  by  year.    The  ever-widening  range  of  facts  and  re- 
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corded  observations  with  which  an  investigator  of  to-day  must  he 
familiar  tends  to  concentrate  attention  upon  more  and  more  restrictetl 
lines.  When,  thus,  one  is  removed  who  has  left  the  stamp  of  his  genius 
upon  many  departments  of  science,  in  all  of  which  he  was  conspicuou.*, 
and  when  we  sum  up  his  many  activities  in  such  brief  form  as  to  grasp 
at  once  an  appreciation  of  them,  our  admiration  for  his  abilities  is  the 
more  enhanced  and  our  feeling  of  loss  is  the  greater.  Such  a  man  wiv^ 
tlic  late  Professor  John  Strong  Newberry. 

I)r  Newberry  first  saw  the  light  in  the  little  town  of  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, December  22,  1«S22,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
December  7, 1<S92,  lacked  about  a  fortnight  of  being  sevent}'  years  of  ajre. 
Ilis  ancestors  were  among  the  founders  of  Windsor,  which  they  hcli>e(l 
to  settle  in  1635.  Dr  Newberry's  grandfather.  Honorable  Roger  Newberry, 
wfis  a  director  in  the  "  Connecticut  Co!npany  "  that  purchased  the  tract 
in  northeastern  Ohio  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  and  thither  his 
father,  Henry,  removed  in  1824,  when  the  late  professor  was  two  year> 
of  age.  The  family  settled  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  south  of  Cleveland,  and 
there  Dr  Newberry's  boyhood  was  passed.  The  elder  Newberry  became 
actively  engaged  in  opening  up  tlie  coal  resources  of  ejistcrn  Ohio  and  in 
obtaining  an  outlet  for  them  to  Lake  Erie.  His  son  was  thus  reared  in 
the  midst  of  mining  and  of  that  kind  of  mining  which  cs])ecially  devel- 
oped fossil  plants.  In  his  later  years  Dr  Newberry  took  pleasure  in  re- 
counting the  delight  which  he  felt  while  yet  a  boy  in  uncovering  thi^e 
delicately  preserved  fronds  from  their  enclosing  shale. 

After  preparation  for  college,  the  future  professor  entered  the  Western 
Reserve  University  at  Pludson,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  in  184(>.  He 
next  studied  medicine  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  School,  and  received  liis 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1848.  The  attractions  of  European  study  led  liini 
shortly  afterward  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  further  prepara- 
tion in  medicine.  Interest  in  fossils  prompted  him  also  to  seek  in- 
struction in  paleontology,  but  as  he  was  accustomed  many  jj^ears  later  to 
speak  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  o])portunities,  they  probably 
amounted  to  little.  On  returning  to  America  he  began,  in  1851,  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Cleveland,  and  soon  gained  a  wide  clientele.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  same  year  in  which  Dr  Newberry  sought 
European  advantages,  Leo  Lesquereux,  his  great  contemporary,  mignit^Hl 
to  America. 

While  Dr  Newberry's  medical  practice  increased  and  many  influences 
conspired  to  develop  him  into  a  settled  and  successful  physician,  his 
tastes  for  natural  history  kcjit  making  his  profession  more  and  more 
irksome.  Friends  at  Wixshington  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of 
this  and  finally  induced  him  to  abandon  Cleveland  and  active  practice. 
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He  became  in  May,  1855,  assistant  surgeon  and  geologist  to  the  explor- 
ing party  that  was  sent  out  by  the  War  Department  under  Lieutenant 
R.  S.  Williamson  to  traverse  the  country  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Columbia  river.  Two  years  later  his  papers  on  the  botany,  zoology  and 
geology  of  the  region  appeared  in  volume  vi  of  the  '*  Reports  of  Explora- 
tions and  Surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  economical 
Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
made  in  18.53-'56,  Washington,  1857." 

Dr  Newberry  next  became  geologist  to  the  Ives  expedition,  as  it  is 
i^enerally  known,  from  its  commander,  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Ives.  This 
party  was  sent  to  explore  the  Colorado  river  in  1857-'58. 

After  sailing  u])  the  river  from  the  gulf  of  California  in  a  little  steamer 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  canyon  the  party  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the 
study  and  exploration  of  the  lower  Colorado  and  the  plateau  lying  east- 
ward. Dr  Newberry  not  only  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  superb 
geologic  sections  and  phenomena  of  erosion  there  afforded,  but  also 
with  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  Indians,  in  whom  he  ever  afterward  took  the 
deepest  interest. 

The  geologic  portion  of  the  final  report  forms  what  is  now  its  most 
valuable  and  interesting  part.  The  full  title  is,  '*  Report  upon  the  Colo- 
nido  River  of  the  West,  explored  in  1857-'58,''  Washington,  1861. 

In  1859  Dr  Newberry  was  again  in  the  field  as  naturalist  of  an  expe- 
dition under  Captain  J.  N.  Macomb,  wdiich  explored  the  San  Juan 
country,  in  southwestern  Colorado,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Utah,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  Many  observations  on  the  coal  seams  and  gen- 
eral geology  of  this  country  are  recorded,  to  whose  accuracy  and  impor- 
tance later  and  fuller  reports  have  given  ample  confirmation.  The  results 
of  this  expedition  were  not  made  public  until  1876,  owing  in  part  at 
least  to  the  demoralization  of  the  war.  They  then  appeared  under  the 
title,  "  Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  junction 
of  the  Grand  and  the  Green  Rivers,"  Washington,  1876. 

Shortly  after  the  trip  was  completed  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Dr  New- 
berry was  summoned  to  the  newly  organized  Sanitary  Commission,  in 
which,  on  June  14, 1861,  he  took  his  place,  although  at  the  time  atUiched 
to  the  War  Department.  But  the  work  of  the  commission  wjis  impera- 
tive, and  in  September  Dr  Newberry  resigned  from  the  War  Department 
and  became  secretary  of  the  western  branch  of  the  commission,  with 
head(iuarters  at  Louisville.  All  the  operations  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  its  tributaries  were  under  his  direction.  Distributing  depots  were 
quickly  established  at  many  points.  At  times  Dr  Newberry  followed 
the  army  and  was  himself  present  at  the  battle  of  Chattano  )jja,  over- 
seeing the  work  of  his  organization.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  made 
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his  final  report.  It  is  a  volume  of  543  pajj^CH  and  exhibits  the  i^reat 
labors  performed  and  the  enormous  sums  which  were  expended  under 
his  jidnijnistration.  Dr  Newberry  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  had  become  attached  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He 
also  held  a  professorship  in  the  Columbian  University  of  Washington 
during  1856-1857. 

In  18G4  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  was  foundetl, 
and  in  1806  the  chair  of  geology  and  paleontology  was  created,  and  a 
call  was  extended  to  Dr  Newbcrr3^  He  accepted  and  remained  in  tho 
uninterrupted  discharge  of  his  duties  until  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1890,  made  work  impossible.     It  was  never  rasumed. 

This  long  interval  of  twenty  years  is  marked  by  incessant  activity,  for, 
in  addition  to  instruction  in  the  college,  a  vast  amount  of  investigation 
and  writing  was  carried  on.  Opportunities  for  scientific  work  and  dis- 
tinction outside  of  New  York  appeared  and  made  possible  the  greatest 
efforts  of  his  life.  When  the  legislature  of  Ohio  established  a  state  geo- 
logical survey  in  1869,  Dr  Newberry,  who  had  all  along  kept  his  house- 
hold and  home  in  Cleveland,  was  called  by  Governor  Hayes  to  tlio 
directorship.  Active  organization  was  soon  effected  and  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  work  was  blocked  out.  Three  reports  of  progress  were 
issued,  the  last  extremely  l)rief.  The  final  reports  comprised  four  vol- 
umes on  the  geology  of  the  stiite,  two  on  its  paleontology,  one  geologic 
atlas  and  a  report  on  the  zoology.  They  all  appeared  between  1869  and 
1882.  One  or  two  were  printed  in  German  as  well  as  in  English.  A 
large  part  of  the  field-work  was  done  by  the  director  himself,  and  the 
descrij)tions  of  a  number  of  counties  are  from  his  pen.  Of  course  the 
summation  is  also  his.  In  paleontology  notable  discoveries  were  made 
of  fossil  fish  and  fossil  plants.  The  reports  on  these  two  groups  by  Dr 
Newberry  ])robably  attracted  as  much  attention  from  scientific  men  as 
any  other  portions  of  the  survey's  work.  Observations  on  the  geologic 
history  of  the  great  lakes  and  their  relationships  to  the  glacial  period 
were  recorded,  which  have- proved  fruitful  of  later  results.  Not  a  few 
men  began  their  geologic  work  in  the  survey  or  took  part  in  it,  who  have 
since  become  leaders.  (J.  K.  Gilbert,  U.  1).  Irving,  Henry  NewU)n,  N. 
11.  Winchell  and  Edward  Orton,  the  able  and  coui'teous  director  of  the 
present  Ohio  survey,  may  be  mentioned.  Probably  an  error  of  judg- 
ment was  committed  in  postponing  the  economic  >vork  until  the  last,  for 
before  these  rei)orta,  which  always  have  greatest  value  and  interest  U^  the 
people  at  large,  were  reached,  the  legislature  cut  short  the  appropriation 
on  the  ground,  as  one  rural  member  said,  that  too  much  money  was  d(^ 
voted  to  clams  and  salamanders. 

Dr  Newberry  also  did  a  large  amount  of  j)aleontologic  work  for  the 
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Illinois  survey,  especially  on  vertebrate  fossils.  A  still  more  extended 
uudertiiking  was  the  description  of  the  later,  extinct  floras  in  the  west, 
nuiterials  for  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  Hay  den  survey.  A  volume 
of  plates  was  issued  in  1878,  but,  although  begun  nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  manuscript  is  not  entirely  complete,  and,  if  published,  will  form  a 
postliumous  work  under  the  editorship  of  the  professor's  old  student 
and  friend,  Arthur  IloUick. 

In  association  with  the  New  Jersey  survey,  Dr  Newberry  also  under- 
took the  description  of  the  flora  of  the  Amboy  clays.  This  manuscript, 
with  some  editorial  completion  by  Mr  Hollick,  will  also  appear  as  a 
posthumous  work.  The  description  of  the  fossil  fishes  and  plants  of  the 
eiistcrn  Triassic  strata  was  pushed  to  a  conclusion  and  appeared  in  1888, 
as  Monograph  XIV  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  A  more 
elaborate  work  on  the  Paleozoic  Fishes  of  North  America  came  out  in 
the  following  year  as  Monograph  XVI  of  the  same  survey.  Both  works 
are  extensively  illustrated  by  i)latea.  For  the  preparation  of  these  he 
was  appointed  paleontologist  on  the  survey  in  1884. 

In  addition  to  his  paleontologic  papers,  Dr  Newberry  wrote  also  many 
shorter  contributions  for  the  scientific  journals  on  subjects  connected 
with  economic  geology.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  he  was 
one  of  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  and  was  the  author  of  the  report  on 
building  stone.  Several  papers  in  Appleton's  Cyclo])edia  are  from  his 
pen,  and  of  Johnson's  Encyclopedia  he  was  one  of  the  editorial  staff. 
This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  high  regard 
that  was  felt  for  his  opinion  on  the  value  of  mines,  both  for  metals  and 
coal.  His  advice  was  often  sought,  and  frecjuent  trips  to  the  west  and  to 
Mexico  widened  his  range  of  observation. 

When  the  National  Academy  was  founded,  Dr  Newberry  was  named 
l>y  Congress  as  one  of  the  incor])orators  and  became  a  familiar  figure  at 
its  meetings.  In  18(57  his  alma  mater  honored  herself  and  him  by  be- 
stowing the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  the  same  year  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  delivered  the 
annual  address  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  Likewise  in  18G8,  soon  afler 
his  coming  to  New  York,  he  was  chosen  j)resident  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  C.  A.  Joy,  the  previous  incuTubent,  grace- 
fully and  generously  retiring  to  give  the  Doctor  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  the  scientific  circles  of  the  metropolis.  For  twenty- four  years  Dr 
Newberry  remained  president  of  this  body,  and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  and  at  the  time  of  liis  death  was  its  honorary  president.  Dr 
Newberry  was  also  president  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  and  occupied 
the  position  during  the  ten  years  between  1880  and  1890. 

Largely  in  immediate  recognition  of  his  paleontologic  works,  the  Geo- 
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logical  Society  of  liOndon  conferred  on  Dr  Newberry  in  1888  the  Mur- 
chison  gold  medal,  which  is  a^varded  by  the  society  for  distinguish etl 
services  in  geology.  In  i)resenting  the  medal  President  J  add,  and  in 
receiving  it  in  behalf  of  Dr  Newberry,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  referred  in  ji 
most  appreciative  way  to  his  work.  When  the  long-pending  Geological 
Society  of  America  finally  took  form  at  Cleveland  in  1888,  Dr  Newberry 
was  present  and  shared  in  the  preliminaries  of  organization.  At  tlie  sec- 
ond election  of  officers,  in  New  York,  December  26, 1889,  lie  wa*s  choseu 
first  vice-president.  The  crowning  honor  of  his  life  came,  however,  in 
1891. 

In  the  late  seventies  the  subject  of  an  International  Congress  of  Geolo- 
gists was  broached  in  the  American  Association  and  Dr  Newberry  w:U'^ 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  carry  the  matter  through.  The  move- 
ment led  to  the  organization  of  the  congress,  which  has  now  had  fuur 
meetings  at  intervals  of  three  years  and  in  several  countries.  The  last 
one  was  in  Washington  in  August,  1891,  and  chose  for  its  presiding  ofli- 
cer  the  one  in  whose  memory  these  lines  are  penned.  The  honor  was  u 
fitting  tribute  to  a  long  and  fruitful  life,  but  it  came  after  its  recipient 
was  too  weakened  to  take  the  chair.  From  his  ftir-distant  sumnicriiiir 
place  on  Lake  Superior  he  was  forced  to  send  his  messages  of  greet  inn 
to  the  congress. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1889-'90  that  exhausting  labors  began  to  tell 
heavily  on  a  constitution  that  had  seemed  so  proof  against  fatigue  that 
it  knew  not  how  to  yield.  A  heavy  cold  and  attendant  weakness  gave 
warning  that  certain  limits  must  be  regarded,  but  the  professor,  after  a 
brief  absence,  again  appeared  before  his  classes.  When  the  long  summer 
vacation  of  1890  came,  he  wrought  day  after  day  with  an  amanuensis  on 
his  report  upon  the  Amboy  flora.  The  strain  was  too  severe  and  cul- 
minated the  following  December  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  the  effects 
of  which  the  honored  teacher  and  investigator  never  recovered. 

Dr  Newberry's  skillful  touoh  has  been  felt  in  almost  all  lines  of  geoli>;.nc 
work  and  in  almost  all  departments  of  natural  history.  He  was  a  iiuwt 
indefatigable  collector,  and  the  museum  which  he  leaves  at  Coluinhia 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Its  wealth  in  fossil  fish  makes  it  uni^iuc 
and  famous  among  geologic  museums. 

Dr  Newberry  had  also  a  strong  i)assion  for  music,  and  in  his  earlier 
career  was  wont  to  solace  the  long  hours  of  western  expeditions  with  his 
violin.  He  was  likewise  gifted  with  skill  in  sketching,  such  that  many 
illustrations  of  fossils  and  of  scenery  in  his  reports  are  from  his  own 
hand.  He  wrote  in  charming  and  attractive  literary  style,  and  in  de- 
8crii)tions  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  west  oflen  nmnifested  a  highly 
artistic  use  of  language. 
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In  his  scientific  work  he  sometimes  displayed  almost  the  insight  of  a 
seer,  and  from  his  ahility  to  grasp,  as  it  were  h}'  intuition,  the  hearings 
of  many  widely  isolated  facts,  he  has  shown  a  quite  i)rophetic  instinct. 
His  determinations  of  strata  in  the  west,  although  l)ased  on  the  hasty 
itineraries  of  exploring  parties,  have  been  very  generally  corroborated 
by  later  and  more  deliberate  work.  The  same  is  true  of  his  early  views 
on  the  origin  of  petroleum,  and  on  the  buried  channels  that  have  been 
since  discovered  around  nearly  all  the  waterfalls  of  the  central  part  of 
the  country.  He  was  withal  extremely  conservative  on  many  doubtful 
points  and  before  his  classes  was  always  very  cautious  of  statement. 
With  his  students  his  relations  were  marked  by  great  kindliness,  and  by 
them  he  was  universally  beloved. 

I)r  Newberry  was  married  in  Cleveland,  in  1848,  to  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Gay  lord,  who,  with  six  of  their  seven  children,  survives  him. 

The  following  bibliography  contains  those  titles  of  Dr  Newberry's 
writings  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  broadly  included  under  geologic 
science.  A  chronologic  list  of  all  his  writings  is  published  in  the  'A*ans- 
iictions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  volume  xii,  pages  174-185. 
juid  in  the  "American  Geologist"  for  July,  IHdo.  A  lii*t  of  his  botanic 
papera,  with  a  list  of  the  plants  named  after  him,  is  printed  in  the  Jiulle- 
tin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  for  March,  1893. 
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188:^,  p.  145. 
Placoderni  Fishes  from  the  Devonian  Rocks  of  Ohio:  Tram.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol. 

v,  1885,  p.  25. 
Sur  les  Restes  de  Grands  Poissons  Fossils,  R^H-ommant  D(^couverts  dans  les  Roch(v 

Devoniennes  de  L'Am^riqne  du  Nord  :   Comjiten  Rendus  dc  la  Troittii'mf  ScMhm  <hi 

(hnffrh  G^oUnfique  ItUmuUUmaJ^  Berlin,  1885,  p.  11. 
Description  of  a  New  Species  of  TUanicfdhys :  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acfid.  Sci.y  vol.  vi,  1887, 

p.  164. 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Trias  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  :  Tranji. 

N.  Y.  Acad.  •Sr».,  vol.  vi,  1887,  p.  124.    See  also  Monograph  xiv,  U.  S.  Geol. 

Surv.,  cited  under  Paleo])otany,  1888. 
CrhfHteus,  a  New  Genus  of  Fishes  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Illinois. 

Tram.  X.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  vi,  1887,  p.  137. 
Structure  and  lielations  of  J'Jdt'Httm:  Aintah  X.  Y.  Aaid.  Sci.^  vol.  iv,  1888,  p.  10.X 

pi.  iii. 
A  New  S|)ecie8  of  Rhizodm  from  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Illinois :  T/virwr.  A'.  )'. 

Acad.  Sci.f  vol.  vii,  1888,  p.  165. 
The  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Erie  Shale  of  Ohio :  Tram.  X.  Y.  Acad.  Sci,  vol.  vii,  188,^, 

p.  178. 
<The  Paheozoic  Fishes  of  North  America:  Mottograph, wij  V.  S.  (ieohnjical  Suneij, 

1889,  4to,  pp.  228,  plates  53. 

PALEOBOTANY. 

On  the  Structure  and  Affinities  of  Certain  Fo.ssil  Plants  of  the  Carboniferous  Age: 

Pr(H\  Am.  J«to.,  18.'>3,  p.  157  ;  Animh  of  Science^  vol.  i,  p.  268. 
On  the  Carboniferous  Flora  of  Ohio:    Pntc.  Am.  Amtc.^  1853,  p.  163;  Anuah  of 

Science  J  vol.  i,  p.  28(). 
Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  Ohio :  Atmah  of  St*icnc(\  1853,  vol.  i,  pp.  95  an<l  100, 
Fossil  Plants  from  the  Ohio  Coal  Basin:  Ammh  of  Sriemr,  vol.  i,  Cleveland,  185;{. 

pp.  2-3,  95-97,  106-108,  164-165,  2(58-270. 
New  Fossil  Plants  from  Ohio:  Annals  of  Srienrc^  1853,  pp.  116,  128  and  15,3. 
Fossil  Plants  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (from  a  letter  to  Meek 

ami  Ilayden) ;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.y  ii,  xxvii,  1859,  pp.  31-35. 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Plants :  Hayden^n  Report  on  Krplorafion  of  MiMouri  and 

Yt'llmrHtonc  Rirern,  Washington,  18.')9-'(K),  p.  146.  • 

The  Ancient  Vegetiitiou  of  North  America:  Am.  Jonr.  *SW.,  vol.  xxix,  1861),  ]).  20S. 
The  American  Cretaceous  Flora:  Am.  Jour.  *SVi.,  vol.  xxx,  I860,  p.  273. 
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The  Ancient  Vegetation  of  North  America  :  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geoloffistf  vol. 

vi,  Montreal,  1861,  pp.  73-80. 
Description  of  P'ossil  Plants  Collected  by  the  N.  W.  Boundary  Commission :  PnK. 

Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.y  vol  vii,  1863,  and  Reprint,  pp.  19. 
KeiK)rt  on  the  Fossil  Plants  Collected  in  China  by  Mr  Raphael  Pumpelly  :  Smith- 

ftonian  ContrihiUiona,  1868,  p.  119,  pi.  1. 
Notes  on  the  Later  Extinct  Floras  of  North  America:  Annals  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol. 

ix,  1870,  p.  1,  Reprint,  8vo,  pp.  76. 
Notice  of  Fossil  Plants  from  the  ("retaceous  Sandstones  of  Fort  Harker,  Kansas, 

and  from  the  Miocene  of  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon:  Proc.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  IFvst., 

vol.  i,  1870,  p.  148. 
Notice  of  Angiospermous  Leaf-impressions  in  a  Red  Sandstone  Bowlder  found  in 

Excavating  the  Foundations  of  a  Gas  Office  in  Williamsburg,  L.  I.  ;  Proc.  N. 

Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hint.,  vol.  i,  1871,  pp.  149,  150. 
Geological  Survey  of  Ohio :  vol.  i,  part  ii,  1873 ;  Description  of  Fossil  Plants,  p[). 

355-385,  eight  plates. 
Notice  of  Coniferous  Remains  in  Lignite  Beds  near  Keyf)ort,  N.  J. :  Proe.  N.  Y. 

Lye.  Nat  Hifft.^  second  series,  January  3  to  March  30,  1873,  pp.  9,  10. 
Notice  of  Angiosjiermous  Leaves  in  Red  Shale  at  Lloyds'  Neck,  L.  I. :  Idenij  Jan- 
uary 5  to  June  1,  1874,  p.  127. 
On  the  So-called  Laud  Plants  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Ohio :  Am.  Jour.  Sci^  iii, 

viii,  1874,  pp.  110  and  160. 
Fotssil  Botany:  Johnson's  Universal  CyelopxdUi^  vol.  ii,  1877,  pp.  231-236. 
Illustrations  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Plants:  Plates  by  Newberry,  names  by 

Lest]uereux,  Washington,  1878. 
(leological  History  of  the  North  American  Flora :  BuUHin  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 

July,  1880,  p.  74. 
American  Cretaceous  Flora:  Nature,  xxiv,  pp.  191,  192. 
Description  of  Fossil  Plants  from  Western  North  America :  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu- 

seum,  1882,  p.  502. 
Notes  on  Fossil  Plants  from  Northern  China:  Am.  Jour.  »S*ct.,  vol.  xxvi,  1883,  p. 

123. 
Notes  on  Fossil  Plants  from  Northern  China:  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  fifth  se- 
ries, xii,  pp.  172-177. 
On  a  Series  of  Si^ecimens  of  Silicifled  Wood  from  the  Yellowstone  Region,  Exhib- 
ited by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith:  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acail.  Sci,  iii,  1883-'84,  p.  33. 
Some  Peculiar  Screw -like  Casts  from  the  Sandstones  of  the  Chemung  Group  of 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania :  Idtm,  pp.  33-34. 
lks?oiiption  of  Spiraxin,  a  Peculiar  Screw-like  Fossil  from  the  Chemung  Rocks: 

Annals  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sei.,  vol.  iii.  No.  7,  June,  1885. 
On  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  New  Jersey  Cretaceous:  BuU.  Torrey  Boi.  Club,  xii,  p. 

124. 
^ui)orta*8  Problematical  Organisms  of  the  Ancient  Seas :  Review,  Science,  June  19, 

1885. 
On  the  Cretaceous  Flora  of  North  America:  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1886,  p.  216. 
Flora  of  the  Amboy  Clays:  Ball.  Torrey  Boi.  Club,  vol.  xiii,  1886,  p.  33. 
A  New  Siiecies  of  Bauhin'ut  from  the  Amboy  Ckiys :  Bidl.  Torrey  Boi.  Club,  vol. 

xiii,  1886,  p.  77,  pi.  1. 
The  Cretaceous  Flora  of  North  America:  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  v,  February, 

1886. 
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The  AnceatoiiB  of  the  Tulip  Tree:  BuU.  Torrey  Hot.  Cluh^  vol.  xiv,  January,  1887.  \ 

Fossil  Fishes  and  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Triassio  Rooks  of  New  Jersey  and  the  O^n-  i 

necticut  Valley:  Monograph  xiv,  U. S.  Geol.  Siir.^  1888.     See  also  under  Ptileo-  ! 

zoology,  Animal,  Drans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.y  vol.  vi,  1887,  p.  124. 
Triassic  Plants  from  Honduras:  Tram.  N.  Y.  Acofl.  ScL,  vol.  vii,  1888,  p.  113. 
Rha'tic  Plants  from  Honduras:  Atn.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxvi,  1888,  p.  342. 
Devonian  Plants  from  Ohio:  Jour.  Cincinnati  Sac.  Nat.  UiM.^  xii,  pj).  48-^4. 
Remarks  on  Fossil  Plants  from  the  Puget  Sound  Region,  in  C.  A.  White's  *M)n 

Invertebrate  Fossils  from  the  Pacific  Coast" :  BuU.  U.  S.  G.  .S'.,  no.  51,  p.  n\. 
The  Flora  of  the  Great  Falls  Coal  Field,  Montana:  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  iii,  xli,  USUI, 

pp.  n)l-201,  pi.  14. 
The  Genus  J^pJiatophyllum :  Jour.  Cincinnaii  Soc.  Nat.  Hi^.j  xiii,  pp.  212-217. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

On  the  Currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  the  Pacific  off  Central  America :  Familij 

Vijnlor,  1^51. 
Deep  Sea  Dredgings:  Proc.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  fiiM.y  vol.  i,  1870,  p.  10(>. 
On  the  Results  of  the  Removal  of  Forests:  Proc.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  HiM.j  second 

series,  1873,  p.  31. 
Winds  and  Ocean  Currents :  Science,  January,  1886. 
On  Sea-level  and  Ocean  Currents :  Scif/ncef  July,  1886. 
Sea-level  and  Ocean  Currents :  Science,  October,  1886. 

Dr  Newberry  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Johnson's  Encydopjedia,  havin;: 
charge  of  geology  and  paleontology.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  these  »ubjei!L« 
for  its  pages  in  1875  and  the  years  immediately  following. 

Biographic  sketches  of  Dr  Newl>erry  have  l>een  published  in  all  the  currtMit 
biographic  dictionaries  and  cyclopedias.  Portraits  of  him  appear  accompanying 
such  sketches  in  Men  of  Progress,  1870-'71,  page  317,  and  ContemiK>rary  Biognipliy 
of  New  York,  volume  v,  1887,  jnige  255.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  voluim- 
ix,  i)age491,  1876,  contains  a  skeUih,  with  portrait,  and  in  Fairchild's  History  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  an  excellent  artotype.* 

A  memorial  of  J.  H.  Chapin,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read 
by  C.  II.  Hitchcock. 

MEMORIAL   OF  JAMES   HENRY    CHAPIN 
HV   W.    M.    DAVIS 

James  Henry  Chapin,  an  original  member  of  our  Society,  was  born  in 
Leavenworth,  Indiana,  on  December  31,  1<S32.  He  died  in  South  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  on  March  14,  181)2,  in  his  sixtieth  year.     He  was  a 


♦Siiu'i*  his  (icnth  memorials  have  iippe«r(ui.  with  portraits,  in  th«  KnginoiM'ing  aiul  Mining 
Journal,  DooemVuir  17,  1.S"J'j5,  page  581 ;  the  Scnyiititic  Amorican,  Deccmher  31,  1892,  pn};e4iJl:  the 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  January,  18'j:i,  page  iKJ,  with  two  steel  portraits,  one  taken  in  Isr*.'!  an<i 
ono  in  1K.S7;  the  Bulletin  ot  tho  Torroy  Botanieal  CIuVj,  March,  lH'j:j,  with  an  artoty|w;  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  tlie  New  Yorl*  Aca<lomy  of  Sciences,  volume  xii,  March,  18<KJ,  a  memoir,  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  L.  Fairchlld,  republished  by  the  S.-ientilic  Allianco  of  Now  York,  Marcli,  \WXi.  A 
memorial,  by  Professor  J.  J.  Stevenson,  appears  in  tho  American  Geologist  for  July,  1»U3,  with  a 
voviscd  chronologic  bibliography,  by  J.  F.  Kemp. 
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(K",sceiidant  in  tlie  eighth  generation  of  Samuel  Cliapin,  who  came  from 
Wales  to  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  163G  or  1637,  moving  to  the  out* 
lying  settlement  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1842.  His  father  was 
Gustiivus  W.  Chapin,  of  C'ooj)ersto\vn,  New  York ;  his  mother,  Mary 
McNaughton,  of  Ohio.  One  of  the  family  of  nine  children  of  a  hard- 
working farmer,  Dr  Chapin  showed  a  characteristic  American  spirit, 
being  a  self-supporting  student  in  his  youth  and  an  active  worker  in 
varied  directions  during  his  maturity.  He  was  graduated  at  Lombard 
ct)llege,  (Jalesburg,  Illinois,  in  1857,  and  spent  a  time  there  in  teaching 
mathematics- and  natural  science;  but  he  soon  turned  toward  the  minis- 
try and  occupied  Univei*salist  i)ulpits  in  Illinois  for  several  ycai*s.  In 
1857  he  married  Plelen  M.  Weaver,  who  died  in  1871, 'leaving  a  daugh- 
ter. During  the  later  years  of  the  rebellion  he  was  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  California  in  raising  funds  for  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  not  until  1871  that  Dr  Chapin's  attention  was  especially  directed 
toward  geology.  It  had  been  previously  a  subject  of  general  interest  to 
him,  but  on  accepting  the  chair  of  geology  and  mineralofijy  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  University  in  northern  New  York  his  thoughts  were  more 
turned  toward  our  science.  Between  1873  and  1885  he  also  held  the 
pastorate  of  the  Universalist  church  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  where  he 
resided  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  his  duties  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
University  requiring  but  the  smaller  part  of  the  year.  In  1875  he  was 
called  tcrthe  presidency  of  his  alma  miter  at  Galesberg,  Illinois,  but  felt 
unable  to  accept  the  position. 

At  Meriden,  in  1878,  he  married  Kate  A.  Lewis,  daughter  of  Honorable 
Isaac  C.  LewiH,  prominently  C(Tnnected  with  the  business  development 
of  that  busy  city.  His  travels  abroad  and  his  lectures  at  home  during 
tlie  ])ast  twenty  years  led  to  the  publication  of  several  volumes  of  gen- 
eral interest.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Connecticut  legislature, 
where  he  was  active  in  introducing  a  bill  for  a  state  topographic  survey 
similar  to  the  surveys  j)reviously  established  in  Massachusetts  and 
Riiode  Island.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  prosecution  of  the  survey,  and  through  his  interest  in 
llie  work  he  made  it  widely  known  to  the  people  of  the  state.  The 
schools  of  Meriden  had  his  close  attention,  and  the  hi«:h  school  was 
his  particular  care.  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  Meriden  Scien- 
tific Association,  an  active  local  institution,  of  which  he  has  been  presi- 
•leut.  He  fretpiently  took  part  in  its  meetings  and  excursions,  his 
interest  being  aroused  in  j)articular  by  the  ancient  volcanic  phenomena 
of  the  district.  His  death  was  deeply  felt  by  the  community  in  which 
lie  was  so  activelv  eni^aired. 
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The  foUuwing  is  a  list  of  the  geologic  writings  of  Dr  Chapiii : 

lilBLIOGR.iPHV. 

The  Creation  ami  the  early  Development  of  Society  :    New  York,  ItSBO,  270  p4i«»i:? 
The  hanging  Hills;  The  Trap  Ridgen  of  Meriden;  Notosof  Africa:  7Vti/rt.  MirUhu 

The  toi)ographical  Survey  of  Connecticut:    Tran».  Meriden  Sci.  Assoc. ^  January, 

18m),  p.  7. 
Vyc(idin<K'arpujt  chnpini :  TVajis.  Afendeti  Sci.  Assck.,  January,  181)1,  p.  1. 
Some  geological  Features  of  Meriden:    Trnm.  Meriden  Sci.  Amyc.y  January,  181)1, 

p.  4. 
Ma^zine  articles  on  Si'ience  and  Relijjion  an<l  Genises  and  Geology. 
A  Year's  Progress  in  Science :  Meriden  Daily  Republican^  Fehruary  9,  1892. 

The  President,  following  the  reading  of  the  memorials,  declared  tlio 
morning  session  adjourned. 


The  Society  reiissembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  reading  of  pai>cr.s 
was  declared  in  order. 

Tlie  tii*st  i>aper  upon  the  printed  program  was — 

ON    THE   COAI*S   AND    PETROLEUMS   OF   THE   CllOW's    NEST    PASS,    ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS 

BY    A.    R.    C.    SELWVN 

Remarks  were  made  by  tlie  President  and  I.  C.  White. 
The  second  })aper  was — 

ON    THE   GEOLOCjy   OF    NATURAL    (iAS    AND    PETROLEUM    IN    SOUTHWESTEKN 

ONTARIO 

BY    II.    P.    II.    BKUMELL 

Remarks  were  made  in  discussion  hv  Dr  1.  C.  White,  wlio  said: 

That  Mr  Hmnieirs  pa|>er  was  conlirinatory  of  Profciwor  Edward  Orton's  wiifUi- 
tfion  that  the  limestone,  when  a  ivpository  of  oil  or  ^as,  is  doloinitic  and  pt>nms, 
and  that  the  prohahle  rea.son  why  the  Dunihis  anticlinal  contains  no  gas  is  becaiiA' 
the  Trenton  limestone  there  is  not  doloinitic. 

Mr  II.  M.  Ami  said: 

That  the  Ti\»iiton  is  throuj^hout  not  doloinitic;  that  the  doloinitic  layers  below 
are  of  the  Calciferous. 
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Another  paper  by  the  same  author : 

NOTICS   ON    THE   OCCURRENCE   OF    PETROLEUM   IN    GASPE,   QUEBEC 

BY   II.    P.    IT.    BRUMEFX 

These  two  papers  are  printed  as  pages  225-244  of  this  volume. 

On  account  of  tlie  al)senco  of  the  author  tlie  following  paj)er  was  pre- 
sented by  title : 

J«OME    FEATURES   OF   THE   PHOSPHATE-BEARING    ROCKS    OF  OTTAWA    COUNTY, 

PROVINCE   OF   QUEBEC 

BY   ELFRIC   DREW   INGALL 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  the  next  paper  was  read  by  F.  D.  Adams : 

NOTE    ON     FOSSIL    SPONGES     FROM     THE    QUEBEC     GROUP     (lOWER    CAMBRO- 

SILURIAN)    at   little   metis,   CANADA 

BY   J.    WILLIAM    DAWSON 

[AbMracl] 

The  object  of  this  note  was  to  introduce  to  the  Society  some  a[)ecimon8  and  a 
photograph  in  illustration  of  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  discovery  of 
1/jwer  Paleozoic  sponges,  made  accidentally  in  1887  by  Dr  B.  G.  Harrington, 
F.  G.  S.,  and  followed  up  by  the  writer. 

In  two  or  three  thin  bands,  in  black  shales  belonging  to  a  markedly  unfruitful 
portion  of  the  Quebec  group,  there  occur  a  number  of  fossil  sponges  perfectly 
(lattened  and  with  their  originally  silicious  skeletons  replaced  with  pyrite.  They 
thus  form  very  delicate  tracery  on  the  surfeces  of  the  shale.  By  careful  quarrying 
in  these  beds  there  were  discovered  up  to  1889  thirteen 'species,  which  were  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  the  author  and  Dr  Hinde,  of  London,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  that  year.  Six  of  these  belong  to  the  primi- 
tive genus  Protospongia  of  Salter,  and  of  most  of  these  we  have  the  entire  forms, 
showing  their  oscula,  protecting  spicules  and  anchoring  rods,  details  which  were 
previousljr  unknown.  One  s|>ecies  belongs  to  the  genus  Ci/afhoHpongia  of  Walcott, 
previously  known  in  the  Utica  shale.  Another,  cylindrical  and  curiously  hispid, 
Ihw  been  placed  by  Ilinde  in  a  new  genus  AcaiiihodU'bja.  Another  api^ears  to  be- 
long to  genus  llyaloMiri  of  the  same  author.  Three  others,  which  seem  to  have 
simple  and  not  hexactinellid  spicules,  have  been  placed  in  the  genera  Sdsiothrir 
and  IMirhondriles.  The  thirteenth  has  not  yet  been  named;  being  imperfectly 
preserved. 

Since  1880  the  excavations  have  been  continued,  but  until  the  present  year  with 
the  result  only  of  finding  additional  specimens  of  the  species  already  known.  Last 
summer,  however,  the  author  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  very  large  and  re- 
markable form,  of  which  a  photograph  was  exhibited,  the  original  slab,  now  in 
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the  Peter  Rod  path  Museum  of  McGill  University,  l)eing  too  fragile  to  admit  of 
carriage.  This  new  speoiea  must  Imve  been  of  sack-like  form  and  as  much  as 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its  walls  consist  of  rhombic  meshes  about  half  an 
inch  wide.  These  meshes  are  made  up  of  delicate  spicules  loosely  twisted  together 
and  apparently  branchuig  at  the  angles  of  the  meshes.  They  seem  to  have  bet»n 
fiUefl  in  and  covered  with  small  cruciform  or  simple  flesh  spicules  w^liich  toward 
the  sides  conceal  tlie  meshes  of  the  fnimework.  The  hair  of  the  specimen  ami  its 
anchoring  rods  are  wanting,  but  on  the  same  surface  are  numerous  fraguients  of 
anchoring  rods  which  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  this  species.  They  are 
composed  of  many  long,  slender  spicules  similar  to  tho.se  of  the  body,  but  clo.«c']y 
twisted  so  as  to  form  a  rf)pe  or  cord,  on  which  are  place<l  minute  tubercles  or  flat 
projections,  so  as  to  give  greater  holding  power.  This  remarkable  sponge  is  prol>- 
ably  the  largest  and  most  complex  yet  found  in  formations  of  so  great  age.  Dr 
Ilinde,  the  author  of  the  British  Must^um  catalogue  of  fossil  sponges,  has  kindly 
undertaken  its  detailed  deHcrij)tion,  and  proj)Oses  to  place  it  in  a  new  genus,  Pa- 
hwsarrtLH. 

It  was  further  remarked  that  \\\c  discovery  of  so  many  species  on  what  repre- 
sents a  single  sea  bottom  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  abundance  of 
sponges  at  this  early  date,  and  shows  how  nmch  may  be  learned  by  following  uj) 
productive  beds  in  the  older  formations,  in  which  it  often  hapj>ens  that  great 
thicknes,ses  of  rock  are  unproductive  of  fossils. 

The  only  other  fo.ssils  associated  with  these  sponges  are  a  species  of  LinnarMftnin, 
L.  (Oholella)  pretiom  o(  Billings,  and  a  slender,  branching  fucoid  (BiUh(ptrfphi^ }>*r- 
grnrilh).  In  neighboring  sandstone  beds  there  are  fragments  of  RrtitdittM  nmfnnnii 
of  Hall,  and  the  curious  radiating  markings  known  as  Aatiopolittiun,  along  witli 
impressions  of  worm-burrows. 

Remarks  were  made  by  H.  M.  Ami. 

The  following  two  papers  were  read  by  the  author : 

N0TE8   ON    CAMBRIAN    FOSSILS    FROM    THE    SELKIRKS    AND    ROCKY    MOU.VTAIN' 

RP:GI0N    of   CANADA 

BY   HBNRY    M.    AMI 

ON  THE   POTSDAM    AND  CAU^IFEROUS   TERRANES  OF  THE  OTTAWA    PALEOZOIC 

BASIN 

BV    HENRY    M.    AMI 

I^emarks  upon  tbo  subjects  of  those  papers  were  niade  by  C  H.  Hitch- 
cock, A.  H.  C-.  Selwvn  and  C.  R.  Van  Ilise. 

The  next  communication  was  entitled : 

NOTES   ON   THE    DEVONIAN    FORM.VTION    OF   MANITOBA    AND   THE    NORTHWEJ'T 

TERRITORIES 

BY   J.    F.    WIIITKAVES 
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The  following  paper  was  then  read  : 

DISTINCT*  GLACIAL  EPOCHS  AND   THE   CRITERFA   FOR   THEIR   RECOGNITION 

BY  R.    D.   SALISBURY 

During  the  animated  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper  remarks  were  made  hy  W  J  McGee,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Warren 
Upham,  Robert  Bell,  B.  K.  Emerson  and  the  President.  The  paper  is 
published  in  full  in  The  Journal  of  Geology,  volume  i,  pages  Gl-84. 

The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  was — 

PLEISTOCENE   PHENOMENA   IN   THE   REGION    SOUTHEAST   AND    EAST  OF   LAKE 

ATHABASKA,  CANADA 

BY  J.    B.    TYRRELL 

Remarks  were  made  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  AVarren  Upham  and  Robert 
Bell. 

Announcement  of  the  lecture  in  the  evening  was  given,  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 


Evening  Session  of  Wednesday,  December  28 

Tlie  Society  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Normal  School 
auditorium.    A  lecture  was  given  upon  the  following  subject : 

A  fossil  earthquake 

BY   W  J   MCOEB 

With  a  single  exception,  the  traveler  by  steam-packet  on  the  lower  Mississii>pi 
finds  the  river  flanked  by  alluvial  banks  so  low  that  during  preat  freshets  they 
are  overflowe<i  all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  save  where  i>rotected  by  natural 
or  artificial  levees.  The  exceptional  locality  comprises  nearly  all  of  Jjako  county, 
Tennesfsee,  and  a  considerable  area  in  Missouri,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
This  area,  which  is  some  20  miles  in  mean, diameter,  bulges  upwanl  in  the  form 
of  a  low  dome,  20  or  25  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  alluvial  plain.  East  of 
it  lies  lieelfoot  lake ;  west  of  it  the  **  Sunk  country  "  of  southeastern  Miasouri  and 
northeastern  Arkansas,  and  through  its  crest  the  Mississippi  has  cut  a  meandenng 
trough.  When  the  surface  of  the  dome  is  examined  it  is  found  to  be  scored  hy 
hroad  trenches  like  the  channels  of  waterways;  moreover,  these  trenches  are 
flanked  by  natural  levees  so  characteristic  of  the  Mississippi  flood-plains  that  tlu»y 
are  at  once  recognized  as  bayous  from  which  the  waters  have  been  remove<l.  The 
structure  of.the  dome  is  reveale<l  in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  c()mj)osed 
of  a  sheet  of  alluvium,  10  U)  :50  feet  thick,  iilentical  in  character  with  the  modern 
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river  deposit  flooring  the  entire  flood  plain,  and  unoonformably  below  lies  the 
dense,  tenacious  blue  or  jjrwnisb  Port  Hudson  clays,  which  underlie  the  flood  plain 
throughout.  Thus  the  stnicture  is  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  "  Delta," 
save  that  the  deposits  lie  20  or  25  feet  higher. 

The  configuration  and  comiwsition  of  the  dome  indicate  that  it  w^as  originally  a 
j)art  of  the  broad  flood  plain  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf, 
and  its  exceptional  altitude  and  general  conformation  suggest  a  localized  upliH. 
Moreover,  several  of  the  dry  bayous  enter  Keelfoot  lake  squarely  or  obliquely,  and 
when  this  occurs  there  is  no  trace  of  delta-building,  and  both  cliannel  and  natural 
levees  may  be  traced  for  long  distances  in  the  lake;  indeed,  for  some  distance? 
they  may  be  traced  throughout  their  extent  and  fountl  to  connect  in  the  form  uf  a 
fairly  definite  drainage  system.  This  absence  of  deltas  indicates  that  the  uplifi  or 
deformation  occurred  suddenly.  Furthermore,  it  is  found  that  while  great  cyprc«s<'s, 
sycamores  and  i>oplai*8,  sometimes  two  or  three  centurit^s  old,  grow  over  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  dome,  no  trees  older  than  seventy  or-st*venty-five  yi*ara  grow 
within  the  uncKrupied  l)ayous;  from  which  it  maybe  inferred  that  the  uplift 
occurred  at  least  seventy  or  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  probably  not  much  earlier. 

Reelf(K)t  lake  is  a  shallow  water-body  of  irregular  form,  perhajw  five  miles  in 
average  width  and  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  h'ing  between  the 
Lake  county  dome  and  the  base  of  the  upland  scarp,  a  dozen  to  a  secure  of  iiiiUv 
east  of  the  river.  It«  depth  increases  very  gradually  from  its  western  margin 
nearly  to  the  eastern  shore,  where  at  low  water  its  de|)th  is  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
At  high  water  on  the  Mis8is8ii)i)i  its  depth  is  some  twenty  feet  more,  since  it  then 
bei'omes  part  of  the  general  flood  by  which  the  Ijake  county  uplift  is  transfonninl 
into  a  double  island.  The  lake  is  not  an  uninterrupted  sheet.  Here  and  there, 
l)articularly  toward  the  westt^rn  side,  groves  of  sickly  cypresses  spring  from  its 
bottom  and  half  shadow  the  water  surface  with  puny  branches  and  scant  foliage, 
and  here  and  there  throughout  all  jwrtions  of  the  water  body,  save  in  the  channels 
of  the  old  bayous,  gaunt  cypress  trunks  with  decaying  branches  stand,  sometimes 
a  dozen  to  the  acre,  numbering  many  thousands  in  all.  Moreover,  between  the 
decaying  Iwles,  rising  a  score  to  a  hundred  feet  alx)ve  the  water,  there  are  ten  times 
as  many  stumps,  commonly  of  lesser  trees,  rising  barely  to  low- water  level.  Now, 
while  the  subsurface  structure  beneath  Reel  foot  lake  is  not  revealed,  the  phenomenn 
of  the  lake  gra<le  into  the  jihenomena  of  the  dome.  The  lake  bottom  is  meandennl 
by  waterways  whose  combined  channels  and  natural  levees  prove  them  to  Ik»  ljayoa« 
similar  to  those  of  the  Mississippi  flood-plain;  along  and  between  the  bayons 
cyprt^ss  stumps  and  boles  are  scattered  just  as  they  are  distributed  over  much  of  the 
moilern  flood-plain,  and  dry  bayous  and  drowne<l  swamps  alike  indicate  that  the 
land  lK*neath  Keelfoot  lake  wius  depressed.  Moreover  the  transformation  of  the  anii 
from  land  to  lake  without  filling  the  old  bayous  by  sediment  indicates  that  the  dc- 
I)ression  <x*curred  suddenly.  Furthenm)re  the  presence  of  the  cypress  stum|)^  an<l 
trunks,  particularly  in  the  deep  i)ortions  of  the  lake  where  the  drowning  must  have 
been  complete,  indicates  that  the  date  of  the  subsidence  was  not  remote. 

The  ui)land  scarp  overlooking  the  Mississippi  flood  ijlain  on  the  ea.st,  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  everywhere  mantled  by  loess  or  a  loam  <»f 
closely  related  character,  and  the  mantle,  a»s  well  as  the  underlying  nx»ks,  i»  deeply 
sc<)red  by  erosion.  Accordingly  the  upland  margin  is  made  up  of  steep  salients  and 
cusps  and  narrow  divides  se|)arating  a  myriad  ravines.  Now,  on  appnuiching  the 
Keelfoot  country  from  the  north  or  the  south,  certfiin  minor  toi>ographic  features 
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apiH*ar  and  finally  culminate  in  that  i>art  of  the  scarp  overlooking  the  lake.  The 
narrowest  divides  are  longitudinally  cleft  by  trenches  yards  in  width  and  often 

m 

several  fe^t  in  depth  ;  the  steeper  outlying  cusps  are  divided  by  similar  trenches, 
and  freriuently  the  sjilients  are  cleft  by  such  trenches  cutting  across  their  steeper 
i5loi>es  or  radiating  in  three  or  four  lines  from  the  ai)ex.  Furthermore,  along  the 
face  of  the  scarp  opposite  the  lake,  ancient  landslips,  with  their  characteristic 
deformation  of  the  surface,  are  found  in  numbers,  and  over  the  landslips  and  along 
the  si<k<?  of  the  trenches  on  the  summit  trees  are  fre^iuently  thrown  out  of  the 
j)erpendicular.  These  features  suggest  a  sudden  and  violent  movement  by  which 
the  highly  unstable  to|x>graphic  forms  of  the  upland  scarp  were  in  part  broken 
down  and  thrown  into  more  stable  positions.  On  examining  the  inclined  trees  it 
is  usually  founri  that  the  great  boles  two  or  more  centuries  old  are  inclined  from 
roi>t  to  top,  though  the  younger  trees  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  years  usually  stand 
upright,  and  that  the  tnmks  of  a  century  to  a  century  and  a  half  in  age  are  com- 
monly inclined  near  the  ground,  but  are  vertical  above.  Thus  the  forest  trees  flank- 
ing the  fissures  and  clothing  the  scarj)  give  a  trustworthy  and  fairly  accurate  date  for 
the  i>roduction  of  the  minor  topographic  featunjs — a  date  determined  by  mucli 
counting  of  annual  rings  to  lie  between  seventy-five  and  eighty-five  or  ninety 
years  ago. 

While  in  general  the  flood-plain  of  the  Mississippi  is  essentially  alike  in  compo- 
sition from  Baton  Rouge  to  Cairo,  a  minor  distinction  is  found  over  the  Lake 
county  dome  and  in  its  vicinity:  The  flat-lying  alluvium  is  sometimes  interrupted 
by  irregular  ridges  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  sometimes  by  double  ridges  with 
irregular  trenches  between ;  and  now  and  then  elongated  mounds  of  similar  gravel 
and  coarse  sand  occur,  either  isolated  or  in  lines.  When  in  cultivated  lands,  the 
ridges  and  mounds  are  reduced  but  give  character  to  the  soil  throughout  entire 
fields ;  but  when  in  woodland,  they  affect  the  forest  to  the  extent  that  the  larger 
trees  along  their  flanks  are  frequently  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  are  the 
trunks  of  the  upland,  while  only  young  trees  about  seventy-five  years  old  and  less 
grow  in  the  trenches. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  areas  may  be  lifted  like  the  Lake  county  dome  or 
depressed  like  Reelfoot  lake  by  gentle  diastrophic  action ;  it  is  conceivable  even 
that  a  group  of  contemporaneous  landslips  and  fissures  in  a  hilly  scarp  might  be 
developed  by  a  variety  of  causes  or  movements  coinciding  fortuitously ;  but  the 
gravel  ridges  and  mounds  of  the  flood-plain  are  homologous  with  the  craterlets, 
sand  spouts  and  fissures  produced  by  earthquakes,  and  they  are  unlike  phenomena 
l>roduced  by  any  other  known  cause.  Moreover  the  landslijis  and  trenches  of  the 
J«carp  are  more  perfectly  and  simply  explained  as  the  product  of  an  earthquake 
than  in  any  other  way.  Again,  the  depression  of  the  land  l)eneath  Reelfoot  lake 
Is  analogous  to  surface  movements  known  to  be  produced  by  earthquakes ;  and  it 
might  be  shown  through  the  application  of  the  principle  of  isoistasy  that  the  uplift 
in  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  lowland  with  the  depression  on  both  flanks  toward 
the  more  heavily  loaded  uplands,  is  more  readily  explicable  as  an  earthquake 
l)roduct  than  in  any  other  way.  Accordingly  the  assemblage  of  phenomena  may 
be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  earthquake  of  great  severity,  and  cannot 
well  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis.  Thus  the  peculiar  features  of  Lake 
county,  Tennessee,  and  contiguous  territory,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  physical 
record  of  a  great  earthquake,  the  date  of  whicli  is  fixed  by  attendant  phenomena 
at  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  years  ago. 
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Assuming  the  verity  of  the  hypothesis,  one  out  of  its  many  cx)nsequences  may 
be  considered.  The  I^ke  county  dome  lies  athwart  the  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  here  well  out  in  the  flood-plain;  so  that,  if  the  lifting  was  effected  sud- 
denly, the  flow  of  the  river  must  have  been  obstructed.  Now  the  declivity  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  is  so  slight  and  the  land  so  low  that  the  ba<?k  water  due  to  any 
obstruction  spreads  over  an  enormous  area  and  reaches  a  vast  volume  ;  moreover, 
under  the  hypothesis,  the  Reelfoot  lake  depression  was  formed  contemporaneously 
and  the  lake  must  have  lK»en  filled  by  the  water  of  the  river  taken  not  simply  above 
the  obstruction  but  (l)y  reason  of  geogmphic  relations  which  need  not  be  sot  forth  in 
detiiil)  from  many  miles  above,  /.  r.,  at  what  is  now  the  site  of  Hickman.  Accord- 
ingly it  may  be  considered  certain  that  an  immediate  eflfect  of  the  earthquake 
must  have  l:>een  a  reversal  of  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  about  what  is  now  the 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  county,  at  least  for  many  houi-s. 

There  are  voluminous,  thougli  somewhat  vague  and  little  known,  records  of  a  great 
earthquake  centering  about  the  Spanisli  settlement  of  New  Madrid,  in  southern 
Missouri,  beginning  near  the  end  of  1811  and  continuing  with  gradually  dhiiinishing 
intensity  through  the  succeeding  year  and  most  of  1813.  These  hist^)rical  records 
embrace  a  classical  memoir  by  Dr  S.  L.  Mitch  ill ;  an  account  by  a  kinsman  of  the 
eminent  professor  of  geology  in  Harvard  college ;  a  detailed  paper  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  by  Louis  Bringier,  a  reinitable  engineer  of  New  Orleans ;  de- 
tailed descriptions  in  the  ephemeral  press  and  in  the  books  of  the  day ;  an  elaborate 
description  by  the  geographer  Flint;  a  careful  and  extended  statement  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell ;  and  an  unpublished  circumstantial  account  by  a  grandfather  of  tlie 
writer,  who  resided  in  western  Kentucky  throughout  the  entire  earthcjuake  iK*rio<l. 
From  these  various  accounts,  especially  that  of  Mit<*hill,  it  can  be  shown,  in  so  far 
as  historical  records  are  tnistworthy,  that  the  New  Madrid  eartlu|uake  wius  one  of 
great  severity  and  was  unparalleled  in  extent;  it  was  felt  from  New  Orleans  on  the 
south  to  Fort  Dearborn  (Chiciigo)  and  Detroit  on  the  north,  and  from  Washington 
and  Charleston  on  the  east  tis  far  westward  as  explores  had  then  penetratetl,  thus 
affecting  fully  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  or  not  less  than  a  million 
scjuare  miles. 

For  various  reasons  the  historical  records  of  the  New  Madrid  earthquake  have 
been  looked  upon  with  distnist,  and  a  conununication  has  been  laid  before  one  t»f 
the  leading  scientific  societies  of  the  country  by  an  eminent  savant  for  the  pur|K)se 
of  proving  that  no  such  earthquake  ever  occurred.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
tnist of  the  records  was  the  allegation  by  Shaler,  by  liringier,  and  by  nearly  all 
contemporary  witnesses  tliat  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  changed,  and 
that  it  ran  upstream  fi^r  ht)Ui"s ;  another  reason  for  distrust  was  found  in  the  oft- 
rei>eated  alle.irations  that  during  the  tremor  the  earth  opened  and  fountiiins  of  water 
flowed  from  the  fissures,  bringing  up  great  (quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  (as  well  a.s 
"coal"  and  the  type  sj)ecimen  of  the  now  well-known  OvIUoh  carijroini)^  fmm  un- 
known depths;  but  the  latter  allegations  are  in  i>erfect  accord  with  recent  observa- 
tions on  earth([uakes,  notably,  those  of  Charleston  and  Ka<-h  and  Cachar,  while 
the  reversal  of  the  flow  of  the  Missiv^sipja  is  unmistakably  recorded  in  the  present 
physical  features  of  the  region,  for  the  summit  of  the  Lake  county  dome  is  less  than 
a  score  of  miles  from  the  still  existing  town  of  New  3Iadrid. 

The  lecture  was  illustriited  by  lantern  views.     In  moving  and  second- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  addresses  were  made  ])y  Sir  James 
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(irant  and  Hheriff  Sweetland.     Following  the  atljournnicnt  an  informal 
reception  was  given  the  Society. 


Session  of  Thursday,  December  21) 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  President  Gil])ert  at  10.30  o'clock 
a  ni. 

^Ir  J.  S.  Diller  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Photogra])hs, 
wliich  was  accepted  l)y  consent.  It  was  voted  to  continue  the  commit- 
tee (J.  F.  Kemp,  W.  M.  Davis,  J.  S.  Diller)  and  to  appropriate  fifteen 
ilullars  (S15.00)  for  the  use  of  the  committee  during  the  next  year. 
Tlie  report  is  as  follows : 

THIRD    ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   PHOTOC^RAPHS 

During  the  year  105  photographs  have  Ikjcii  presented  to  the  Society,  and  the 
collection  now  nuinbere  740.  In  the  register  the  donors*  niiinhers  are  given  in 
parenthews  for  the  convenience  of  those  wiio  may  wij<h  to  ])urchase  photosrniphH. 

Tiie  collection  remains  with  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr  J.  S.  Diller,  at 
the  United  States  Cieological  Ji^irvey,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  is  oi>en  to  the 
examination  of  members  of  the  Society.  During  the  year  it  has  been  examined 
l»y  a  number  of  members  and  many  photognii)hs  have  been  ordered  for  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  collection  was  exhibited  at  both  the  Rochester  and  Ottawa  meetings.  On 
this  account  the  expenses  of  the  connnittee  were  a  little  more  ($11.67)  tlum  last 
yiar,  but  as  the  amount  ai)propriated  for  the  use  of  the  Ojmmittee  was  115.17, 
there  remained  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  a  balance  of  ^.50. 

Tne  committee  solicits  contributions,  such  as  are  indicated  in  i)revious  rej)orts. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Professor  J.  F.  Kemp,  Columbia  College,  New  York 
fity;  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or  to  Mr  J.  S. 
IMller,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Register  of  Photographs  received  in  185)2 

Photixjraphed  and  Donated  hij  ]Y.  If.  Jacknonj  Iknirr,  (htorado 

Numbers  640  to  650,  inclusive,  size,  21  x  16  inclies;  price,  mounted,  ;f?2.r)0;  un- 
iiumnted,  $2.00.  Discount  of  25  i>er  cent  on  orders  of  $50.00  or  over.  I^mtern 
Mi*ii  from  all  negatives,  50  cents  each.     Four  slides  from  same  negative,  30  cents 

cadi. 

'>J<)  (K)32).  Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado.     Size,  21  x  74  inches ;  mounted,  lj?17.50 ; 

not  mounted,  t?15.00.  / 

*m7  (1008).  Pike's   f)oak   from   the   Garden  of  the   (iods.     Size,  20x43  inches; 
mounted,  $12.00;  not  mounted,  $10.1)0. 

^  (10!)8;>).  Yellowstone  canyon  and  falls.     Size,  10  x  44  inches ;  mounted,  $12.00 ; 
not  mounted,  $10.00. 
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6i31)  (lH6ly>).  Maiiiinoth  iiot  springs ;  CMo<iimtni  ami  Jupiter  terraces.     Size,  17  x  > 
incheH;  moiiiitod,  $7.50;  not  uioiinted,  $G.OO. 

040  (10^)5).  Yellowstone  canyon. 

f)41  (1(k37).  Pulpit  terraces ;  Mammoth  hot  springs. 

042  (1105).  Old  Fuitliful;  a  geyser  in  action, 

04.'5  (1100).  The  "Cantle"  geyser  and  Crested  spring;  Yellowstone  National  ixirk. 

()44  (1()50).  Index  i)eak  ;  Wyoming. 

045  (1609).  Fremont's  i)eak  and  lake;  Wind  River  mountains,  Wyoming. 

04()  (1()67).  Teton  range  ;  fmm  the  east. 

(>47  (1000).  Teton  range;  from  Jackson's  lake. 

04S  (105;>).  Ciou«l  peak  ;  Hig  Horn  monntiiins,  Wyoming. 

()41)  (]()51).  Matteo  teepee,  or  Devil's  tower. 

050  (1344).  South  dome;  from  (Jlacier  point. 

PhologntphM  and  PrcsrnU'd  hf  Pro/t'nnor  If.  F.  livid ^  (\m'.  Schnd  of  Ajtfflicd  Sf-ifuc, 

CU'n'fa)idj  Ohio 

Size,  5}  x8  inches.  C/Opies  of  these  photographs  furnishe<l  to  memlKirsof  tin* 
Geological  Society  only  at  the  following  rates:  Unmounted,  20  cents;  mounUMl. 
25  cents;  by  Frank  K.  StoU,  100  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Oniers  mu^t 
include  Mr  Reid's  numbei-s,  which  are  given  below  in  i)arentheses. 

()51  (258).  (iku'ier  draining  into  Tidal  inlet. 

(552  f251)j.  Mountiiin  near  Tidal  inlet. 

053  (300).  Muir  glacier  from  altitude  of  2,003  feet;  looking  eastward. 

(i54  (303).  Mount  Case. 

055  (305).  Mount  Young. 

050  (310).  I^rg(;  iceberg  discharged  from  Muir  glacier;  about  100  feet  out  of  water. 

057(312).  Muir  glacier;  fnnn  Caroline  shoals. 

(>58  (314).  Muir  glacier;  from  Sebree  islan<l. 

059  (318).  Mountains  at  the  head  of  (Jeikie  inlet. 

0(50  {3:}0).  Mount  Wright;  from  Si'bree  island. 

it(M  (333  .  Rounded  limestone  on  Drake  island. 

002  (347).  View  over  Hugh  Miller  inlet. 

(>33  (348).  View  over  Hugh  Miller  inlet. 

t)(i4  (354).  Geikie  glacier;  Hugh  Miller  inlet. 

005  (302).  Mountiiins  betwx»en  Tidal  and  Queen  inlets;  from  across  the  bay,  look- 
ing northeast. 

()00  (3(^).  View  in  Hugh  Miller  inlet. 

<)*>7  (374).   First  northern  tributiiry  of  Muir  glacier;  tnnn  V. 

008  (379).  Western  tributary  of  Muir  glacier;  from  V. 

m\)  (380).  Mount  Wright  ;  from  V. 

070(381).  Muir  glacier;  from  V. 

071  (385).  Junction  of  Girdled  with  Muir  glacier. 

072  (;>80).  Junction  of  Girdled  with  Muir  glacier. 

073  (387).   Ix)oking  down  Endicott  valley. 

074  (389).  Junction  of  (iirdled  with  Muir  glacier. 

075  (395).  Near  hea<l  of  Rendu  inlet. 

(i70  (398).  Mount  Fairweather;  upi)er  part  of  (i lacier  bay. 
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'i77  (400).  Upper  part  of  Glacier  bay. 

OTS  (407).  Ixx)king  up  Rendu  inlet;  from  Half  breed  island. 

rt7l)  (409).  Carroll  glacier. 

fiso  (410).  Carroll  glacier. 

i'M  (413).  Glacial  scratches  at  the  north  end  of  Sebree  i.sland. 

»>S2  (414).  Muir  glacier  and  Mount  C:ise  ;  looking  eastward. 

'^s:j  (41S).  Stream  terraces  at  end  of  Muir  glacier. 

'W4  (420).  Ice  front  of  Muir  glacier. 

<i<)  (4o4).  Top  of  Mount  Verstova ;  near  Sitka. 


Ph^ttographM  and  I^e»eided  hy  Profcuaor  C.  W.  JfftJIj  MinueapaVm^  Minn. 

k 

Size,  4 J  X  73  inches. 

'i?<<>(l).  Quarry  in  gneiss;  Morton,  Minn. 

''vS7  (2).  Glaciated  surface  of  gneissic  rocks;  Morton,  ^linn. 

»>''«('>).  Exposure  of  quart  zite  con  glome  nite;  near  Now  I'lm,  Minn. 

«W9  (4).  The  Dalles  of  the  Saint  Croix  ;  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn. 

«R*0  f5).  Columnar  stmcture  of  diaba.se  ;  Grand  Marais,  Minn. 

«KU  iVt).  "Basal  conglomerate;"  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn. 

♦K»2  (7).  The  Potsdam  sandstone  ;  Osceola  Mills, '^Vis. 

♦♦'.'.J  (S).  Fault  in  the  Magnesian  series ;  near  Hastings,  Minn. 

'►'>4  (9)-  Contact  of  Trenton  limestone  and  Saint  Peter  limestone;  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
^i'»5  (10).  Displaced  Trenton  limestone;  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Ph^ogmphed  ami  Pirnenied  hi  Mr  J.  Sifm!nj-I]mirny  Win^hlmjtnn,  IK  (\ 

Views  on  the  Seal  islands,  Bering  sea.     Size,  7}  x  OJ  inches 

'i^M>.  Miak ;  near  Bogoslov,  Saint  Paul  island. 
♦»!>7.  Miak  ;  near  Bogoslov,  Saint  Paul  island. 

PhAmjmphed  and  Presented  hij  Mr  If.  (r.  Bnjaut,  Phdndtlphin,  Pa 

Kodak  views  of  the  Grand  river  and  falls  of  I-iibnidor.     Size,  4]  x  15^  inches 

r»OS,  Rapids  above  the  falls. 

^y\*X  Brink  of  the  falls. 

7<»).  The  (Jrand  falls  of  I^brador. 

701.  liOoking  up  stream  above  the  falls. 

7«i2.  Canyon  below  the  falls. 

"<^-{  (1).  Cockle's  Head  ;   near  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

7'M  (2).  Outlet  of  Grand  lake,  I.abra<lor.  . 

"'>')  (3).  Mountaineer  Indian  lodge  on  (irand  lake. 

70<i(4).  View  looking  down  (Jrand  river  from  lower  falls. 

"'>"  ('")).  Part  of  lower  falls  of  Grand  river. 
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708  (0).  "  Dinner  time/* 

709  (7).  Rooky  headland ;  Lake  Wanakobou. 

710  (8).  Portapinj?  around  the  Ninipi  rapidn. 

711  (9).  Camp  at  the  head  of  navigation. 

712  (10).  View  on  Ijike  Wa-na-ko-l3ou. 

713  (11).  Cascade  near  Grand  river  al>t>ve  Mouni  rapids. 

714  (12).  View  on  interior  plateau  of  I^brador,  showin*;  glacial  l>owlders. 

715  (13).  T3'pical  bowlder  of  the  interior  plateau. 


I^CiteiUed  hif  U.  S.  G^ofogiral  Surrey 

Photographed  by  W.  P.  Jenney 

71G.  The  anticlinal  at  the  termination  of  the  Ozark  uplift  in  the  northea«tem  cor- 
ner of  Indian  Territory  on  Spring  river  alK>ut  six  miles  south  of  Baxtt-r, 
Kansas ;  jwino ramie  view  of  four  0x8  inch  photographs. 

Ph(ft()f;mphnl  and  presented  hy  lien  Ifnines^  Xew  AUmny,  Tnd 
Size  8  X  10  inches ;  price,  50  cents  each 
24  views  of  Mammoth  cave  and  vicinity 

717  (04).  First  saltpeter  vats. 

7 18  (05).  Old  8alti)eter  pii>es. 

719  (08).  Standing  rocks. 

720  (013).  Stone  cottage. 

721  (014).  Giant's  cotfin. 

722  (017).  Bottomless  pit. 
72.3  (022).  The  post-oak  pillar. 

724  (029).  The  arm-chair. 

725  (030).  The  elephants'  heads. 
72<3  (03<)).  The  Egyptian  temple. 
727  (037).  Bacon  chamber. 

72S  (055).  Stalactites  in  Croghan's  hall. 
72t)  (a5(;).  End  of  the  cave. 
7:J0  057).  SUr  chamlxT. 

731  (0(iO).  An  alcove  in  Gothic  avenue.  » 

732  (065).  Head  of  Echo  river. 
733(0101).  White's  cave;  Humlx)lt's  pillar. 
7:J4  (Ol(K>).  Wliite's  cave ;  the  royal  cnnoi)y. 
7:J5  (0124).  Mammoth  Cave  hotel. 
736(218).  Wyandotte  cave ;  the  throne. 

737  (220).  Wyandotte  cave ;  Monument  mountain  and  Wallace's  grand  dome. 

738  (2:55).  Wyandotte  cave;  Niagara  falls  (No.  1). 
739(524).  Marengo  cave;  "Cupid's  net." 

740  (52^)).  Marengo  mve;  AViV*<hingtonV  plume. 
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The  scientific  program  was  declared  in  order,  and  the  first  paper  was  : 

NOTES    ON   THE  OLACL\L  GE0L0';Y    OF   WESTERN    LABRADOR    AND    NORTHERN 

QUEBEC  * 

BV  A.    P.    LOW 

Contents. 

Claoial  Phonomcna  of  the  Region png«  419 

PUM!«toceue  Chnnges  of  L<'vcl  in  Lfthrador 4*-;i 


CUwUd  Phnomemi  of  th^  Region. — As  may  bo  8npix>ae(l,  there  ia  no  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  glacial  phenomena  of  tlie  interior  of  I^bra<lor  and  those  of 
more  southern  Canada — they  all  point  to  a  great  mass  of  ice  in  motion.  As  the 
central  divide  of  the  interior  has  not  yet  been  visited  the  conditions  of  the  surface 
there  are  unknown,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  to  differ  but  little  from  the  por- 
tions already  explored.  The  watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence  and  those  of  Hudson  bay  acted  as  a  divitling  line  to  the  direction 
of  the  later  ice  movement.  This  heiglit  of  land  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  region 
for  over  fifty  miles  to  the  north  and  south  of  Lake  Mistassini,  where  it  runs 
roughly  north-northeast  and  south-southwest,  or  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  that 
lake.  The  cxiuntry  to  the  southeast  of  the  divide  is  from  200  feet  to 400  feet  higher 
than  that  to  the  north,  the  descent  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  quite  sharp. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  slope  toward  the  Saint  Ijawrence  the  finer  material  of  the 
till  is  abundant  and  the  surface  rock  is  not  deeply  grooved  or  striated.  As  the 
slope  is  descended  the  striie  are  more  deeply  marked  and  their  course  is  very  \)cr- 
sistent,  l)eing  nearly  due  north  and  south  to  beyond  Lake  Saint  John,  where  the 
highlands  of  the  Sjiint  Lawrence  l>order  appear  to  have  formed  an  obstruction  to 
the  bottom  of  the  moving  ice  and  caused  it  to  change  its  course  locally,  so  as  to 
|)our  out  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley  through  any  convenient  pass  between  the 
hills. 

North  of  the  divide  all  rock  exposui-es  are  deeply  scratched  and  grooved,  the 
direction  of  the  striation  being  from  N.  30°  E.  to  S.  30°  W.,  or  parallel  to  the  steep 
escarpment  of  the  watershed.  Here  the  glacial  action  api)ears  to  have  been  much 
more  intense  than  on  the  southern  slope ;  all  the  finer  material  being  removed, 
leaving  only  an  innumerable  number  of  bowlders  to  partly  cover  the  deeply  grooved 
rock.  The  only  place  where  quantities  of  the  finer  drift  material  remain  is  along 
the  foot  and  sides  of  the  escarpment,  and  this  may  be  the  remains  of  a  lateral 
moraine,  but  cannot  be  stated  to  be  such,  as  no  detailed  examination  of  it  has 
l)een  made. 

The  great  lakes  Mistassini  and  Mistassinis  and  the  other  large  lakes  strunu  out 
in  line  with  them  to  the  southwest  lie  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  strije  ami 
owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  the  ice,  which  has  scooped  their  deep  basins  out 
of  the  comimratively  soft,  flat -bedded  limestones  of  Mistassini  and  the  altt^red 
hornblende  and  chlorite  slates  of  the  lakes  to  the  southwest,  leaving  the  granites, 
gneisses  and  diorites  to  form  the  higher  lands  surrounding  them. 

Northward  from  Mistassini  towanl  the  East  Main  river  the  stria.'  have  everv- 

» 

*Pnbli8he»l  hv  permiHsion  of  tlu*  l>iivctor  of  tin*  (.'eoloKit-al  SuiM'y  of  C'amulu. 
LXII—BuLT..  Urol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  18t»2. 
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where  a  N.  30°  E.  cUrection,  Ijiit  when  that  river  is  reached  these  are  found  to  l>c 
partly  ohliteratod  l)y  a  newer  si^t  coming  from  N.  50®  E.  This  direction  of  the 
newer  set  changes  slowly  to  N.  (:0°  E.  as  the  river  is  descended,  the  older  set  \)e'm% 
.seen  from  time  to  time  on  favorably  protected  rock  surfaces.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  the  country  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Mistassini  is  the  number  of  low  hilL« 
made  up  wholly  of  rounded  bowlders.  These  lie  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
striie  and  culminate  in  sharp,  narrow  ridges  that  slope  at  high  angles  on  either 
side.  These  bowlder  ridges  are  at  times  connected  with  rocky  hills,  but  more  often 
stand  up  independently. 

On  the  Big,  Great  Whale  and  Clearwater  rivers  a  similar  condition  of  glaciation 
is  found,  the  direction  of  the  striai  following  the  general  slope  of  the  couutr\- 
Along  the  Big  river  it  is  from  X.  70°  E. ;  on  the  Great  Whale  from  S.  70°  E.,  and 
along  the  Clearwater  from  nearly  due  east. 

On  the  coast  of  Hudson  bay  the  strije  do  not  nin  in  any  one  direction,  but  con- 
form with  local  slopes.  Here  as  many  as  four  sets  of  strite  have  been  observed  on 
the  rocks ;  any  or  all  of  these  may  mark  the  direction  of  local  glaciers  found  towanl 
the  close  of  the  period  on  the  rocky  highlands  facing  the  bay. 

The  composition  of  the  drift  is  largely  locjil,  but  bowlders  from  known  localities 
are  at  times  found  transported  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  their  originjil 
sources.  The  limestones  of  Mistassini  are  found  over  sixty  miles  to  the  south - 
southwest  of  the  nearest  known  bed.  Bowlders  of  this  limestone,  along  with 
others  of  Huronian  rocks,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  drifl  of  the  southern  sloi^e  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Saint  John.  As  no  areas  of  these  rocks  are  known  to 
exist  in  "the  region  south  of  the  watershed,  at  some  time,  probably  during  the 
perio<l  of  greatest  accumulation,  the  ice-cap  must  have  moved  uj)  over  the  heiirht 
of  land,  carrying  with  it  fragments  of  the  rocks  on  the  north  side  and  scattoR^l 
them  over  the  southern  slope,  where  they  are  now  found,  over  one  hundre<i  miles 
from  their  known  source. 

On  a  hill  some  300  feet  above  Clearwater  lake  a  bowlder  of  Silurian  limestone 
was  found.  Tliis  tends  to  prove  the  previously  supposed  presence  of  a  basin  of 
rocks  of  this  age  in  the  level  country  south  of  Ungava  ])ay,  as  the  stria^  show 
that  the  bowlder  must  have  come  from  that  direction.  A  chain  of  islands  extends 
up  the  eastern  third  of  James  bay.  These  are  undoubtedly  of  glacial  origin  and 
are  the  remains  of  a  terminal  moraine.  Although  they  have  been  submerged  at 
or  subseiiuent  to  their  formation  they  still  preserve  all  the  characteristics  of  such 
an  origin,  and  the  action  during  submergence  has  only  slightly  altered  their  ex- 
ternal structure.  They  rise  in  their  highest  parts  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level  and  are  wholly  composed  of  unstratified  till.  Their  surface  i? 
uneven,  being  dotted  with  small  rounded  lakes  and  ponds,  while  the  hummockf 
of  bowlders  .have  been  flattened  out  and  settled  into  comj>act  masses  by  the  later 
wave  action.  Their  faces  are  cut  into  terraces,  but  there  are  no  stratified  dejwsits 
anywhere.  This  moraine  marked  the  limit  of  the  glacier  at  a  halt  during  the 
period  of  retrocession  and  was  not  the  limit  during  the  time  of  greatest  glaciation. 
Then  the  ice  pushed  down  from  the  interior  of  T^ibrador,  crossed  Hudson  hay, 
and  passed  up  over  the  low  country  on  the  western  and  southwestern  side,  and 
probably  crossed  the  watershed  and  descended  into  Lake  Superior.  Of  this\»{* 
have  evidence,  in  the  direction  of  the  striie  and  the  presence  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  limestone  bowlders  in  the  drifts,  to  sliow  that  this  was  the  dirivtion  of 
the  ice-How,  along  the  rivers  fjiUing  into  tlie  southern  and  southwestern  portions 
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of  JanieH  l)ay,  the  limestone  being  transported  from  the  lower  flat  region  about 
the  bay  far  inland  over  the  higher  interior  Archean  country. 

The  retrocession  of  the  glacier  from  the  island  moraine  to  the  mainland  is 
marked  by  the  morainic  matter  that  fills  the  bay  inside  thq  boundary  of  the  outer 
islands. 

f'Uijttfxrne  Chnnge»  of  Tjf^trl  in  Jythrador. — At  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  there 
was  a  marked  elevation  of  the  western  part  of  Labrador.  The  extent  and  limits 
of  this  elevation  can  be  traced  by  the  deposits  of  stratified  sands  and  clays  that 
now  cover  the  lower  margin  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  Rupert  and  East  Main 
rivers  these  deposits  are  found  a  long  distance  inland.  On  the  latter  river  con- 
tinuous deposits  are  met  with  for  one  hun<lred  and  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
at  that  distance  reach  an  elevation  of  650  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 
Although  fossil  marine  shells  are  only  fouml  for  some  forty  miles  from  the  sea, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  beds  farther  inland  are  a  direct  continuation  of  those 
holding  fossils  and  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  sea-level.  As  the  exploration  of 
the  Big  river  was  not  continuous,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  distance  inland 
the  marine  deposits  extend.  For  the  first  forty  miles  from  ita  mouth  the  river 
flows  between  steep  banks  of  clay,  capped  with  sand  holding  numerous  fossils. 
( >n  the  Great  Whale  river  stratified  de|>osit8  extend  inland  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  to  beyond  the  forks.  Above  this  the  river  passes  for  several  miles  through 
a  deep  narrow  gorge  on  its  way  down  from  the  interior  plateau.  Any  stratified 
dej)osit8  which  might  have  existed  in  this  gorge  have  been  washed  away,  and  the 
only  traces  of  such  are  isolated  patches  of  fine  sand  clinging  to  the  rocky  sides  in 
protected  positions.  The  highest  of  these  are  about  100  feet  above  the  river  or, 
Hiughly,  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Terraces  up  to  300  feet  elevation  flank  the  rocky 
hills  in  a  number  of  places  along  the  northern  coast.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Clear- 
water river  on  Richmond  gulf  a  series  of  fine  sandy  tcrrat^es  arc  seen,  the  highest 
being  about  300  feet  above  the  water. 

The  first  portage  on  the  route  from  Richmond  gulf  to  Clearwater  lake  passes  up 
a  wide  valley  over  old  sea  beaches  facing  the  gulf;  the  highest  of  these  on  a  level 
with  a  small  plain  is  450  feet  above  the  sea.  Beyond  this  for  ten  miles  up  the 
small  stream  followed  by  the  route  there  are  terraces  cut  in  stratified  clays  and 
sands  that  rise  in  the  highest  160  feet  above  the  river,  or  675  feet  above  the  present 
sea-level.     Beyond  this  line  the  surface  material  is  unstratified  till. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pleistocene  elevation  of  the  western  side 
of  Labrador  was  nearly  uniform  from  the  soutli  end  of  Hudson  bay  to  Richmond 
gulf,  with  a  maximum  elevation  of  675  feet  toward  the  north. 

According  to  Dr  A.  S.  Packard,*  raised  Iwaches  and  terraces  are  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Ilopedale.  These  are  seldom  or 
never  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  elevation  of 
the  termces  on  the  western  side. 

If  the  theory  that  the  greatest  elevation  conformed  with  the  areas  of  greatest 
ice  accumulation,  the  ice-cap  on  the  western  part  of  Labrador  must  have  been 
much  thicker  than  that  on  the  eastern  portion.  Tliis  agrees  with  the  state  of 
glaciation  observed  by  Dr  Bell  t  along  the  northern  Atlantic  coast,  where  he  re- 
ports that  the  upper  parts  of  the  high  Oo:i4  range  form  sharp  serrated  peaks, 
covered  witli  undisturbed  rotted  rock,  and  that  evidence  of  glacial  action  is  only 
seen  in  their  lower  valleys. 


*The  Labrador  Coast,  pp.  :i<Mi-aiO. 

t  Report  of  Progress,  (ieol.  Surv.  Canada,  188J-'a3- 81. 
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The  second  paper  read  was : 

HEKJHT   OF   THE    BAY    OF   FUNDY   COAST   IN  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD   RELATIVE 
TO   SEA-LEVEL,   AS   EVIDENCED    BY    MARINE   FOSSILS    IN  THE 
BOWLDER-CLAY  AT  SAINT  JOHN,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

BY   KOBEBT  CHALMERS 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr  Warren  Upham  as  follows : 

These  fossiUferoiis  beds  with  till  above  and  below  them  were  doubtless  fornieil 
close  to  the  ice-front,  which,  a«  Mr.  Chalmers  has  shown,  probably  rested  on  the 
neighl)oring  hills  of  this  coast,  temiKirarily  receding  to  them  and  thence  readvaiu- 
ing  a  short  diHtance  into  the  sea.  That  the  ice-sheet  was  near  is  implied  by  the 
abundance  of  the  shells  of  YoMia  {Ij'da)  nrciica.,  which  is  now  found  only  in  Arc- 
tic seas  and  thrives  best,  according  to  Baron  de  Geer's  observations  in  8pitzbergen, 
near  the  mouths  of  streams  of  very  silty  water  discharged  from  glaciers. 

The  paper  is  i)riiited  as  pages  361-370  of  this  volume. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  title : 

THE   ABANDONED  STRANDS   OF    LAKE  WARREN 
BY   ANDREW  C.    LAWSON 

This  paper  is  incorporated  in  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1891,  pages  181- 
239. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  the  author,  but  not  submitted  for  puljli- 
cation : 

THE    PLEISTOCENE   HISTORY   OF   NORTHEASTERN   IOWA 

BY   W   J   MCGEE 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  remarks  were  made  by  R.  I).  Salisbury, 
T'.  R.  Van  Hise,  Warren  Ui)hani,  Robert  Bell,  and  Mr  J.  M.  Macoun,  a 
visitor.  The  pa})er  is  embodied  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  (Jeologieal  Survey,  1889-W,  pages  189-.577. 

The  last  i)a])er  of  the  morning  session  was : 


ESKERS   NEAR    ROCHESTER,    NEW    YORK 
BY    WARRKN   UTHAM 

This  communication  is  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rochester 
Academy  of  Science,  volume  ii,  i)ages  181-200. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  this  |)aper  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 
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On  reassembling  at  2  o'clock  the  following  conniuinication  wa8  read  : 

COMPARISON   OF   PLEISTOCENE   AND   PRESENT   ICE-SIIEETS 

BY   WAIIREN    IT  I'll  AM 

The  paper  provoked  a  spirited  but  pleasant  discussion,  the  chief  jmint 
of  division  being  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  man  in  America 
<luring  glacial  time.  Remarks  were  made  by  W  J  McGee,  A.  R.  C. 
Sclwyn,  G.  F^  Wright,  R.  I).  Salisbury  and  the  author.  The  paper  is 
printed  as  pages  rJl-204  of  this  volume. 

The  next  paper  was  as  follows : 

THE   SUPPOSED   POST-GLACIAL   OUTLET   OF   THE   GREAT    LAKES   THROlKiH 

LAKE   NIPISSING   AND   TJIE   MATTAWA    RIVER 

BY   G.    FKEDERICK   WRIGHT 

During  tlie  early  part  oflast  September,  in  company  with  Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
of  Cleveland,  D.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Elyria,  and  Professor  Albert  A.  Wright,  of  Ol)erlin, 
and  while  engage<l  in  the  work  of  collecting  fragments  of  the  rock  in  place  along 
tlie  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  from  the  8ault  8te  Marie  to  Ottawa  to 
aid  in  identifying  the  glacial  bowlders  of  Ohio,  we  turned  aside  for  a  few  days  to 
etudy  the  evidence  which  attmctcd  our  attention  in  support  of  Mr  (Gilbert's  hy- 
lK)thesis  that  upon  the  first  melting  back  of  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  the  main 
I>art  of  the  water  of  the  great  lakes  ran  for  a  while  from  I^ke  Nipissing  by  way  of 
tlie  Mattawa  river  into  the  Ottawa.  This  theory  was,  I  believe,  first  presented  by 
Mr  (iilbert  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Si-icmH3  at  Toronto  in  August,  1889.  Tlie  substiincc  of  his  address  ujKm  that  occa- 
sion wa.s  published  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Ileport  of  the  Commissionera  of  the  State 
IU»servation  at  Niagara  (pages  61-84)  and  reprinted  in  the  Smitlisonian  lieiwrt  for 
1S<K)  (i>ages  231-257  \ 

The  general  facts  suggesting  such  an  outlet  are  those  connected  with  the  northerly 
•Icpression  of  land  known  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  i)eriod,  and  revealed 
in  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the  so-called  Champlain  epoch.  The  subsiilence  at 
Montreal,  as  shown  by  the  marine  shells  resting  ui)on  glacial  dejK)sits,  was  a  little 
over  500  feet,  while  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  it  was  considerably  less,  and 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  city  very  mucli  less  still,  if  it  had  not  wholly  disiip- 
lK?ared.  It  is  dilficult  to  determine  from  direct  eviilence  at  hand  what  was  the 
subsidence  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  though  it  is  evident  from  Mr  rpham's 
rqwrt  u|)on  the  shore-lines  of  I^ike  Agassiz,  from  the  investigations  of  Mr  CtillK»rt 
and  Mr  8pencer  uj)on  the  raised  l>eaclies  about  I^ke  Ontario,  and  from  the  various 
reports  upon  the  old  shore-lines  nortii  of  I^kes  Huron  and  Sujierior,  that  this  dif- 
ferential northern  subsi<lence  chara<!terized  the  whole  interior  basin  east  of  the 
Kocky  mountains.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  known  relative  tlei)ression  of 
the  col  Ijetween  I^ake  Nij)issing  and  the  Mattawa  river,  naturally  created  confi- 
dence in  Mr  Gilbert's  theory  that  the  outlet  of  the  great  lakes  by  way  of  this  col 
was  once  a  reality,  for  the  difference  of  level  between  Lake  Krie  and  the  col  at 
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North  bay,  Onturio,  is  Imt  little  more  than  100  feet,  Lake  Nipitwing  beingr,  as  we 
make  it,  but  (51  feet  hij^^her  than  Lake  Huron,  (50  feet  above  Lake  Erie  (water  workj^. 
south  margin  of  North  bay),  and  Trout  lake,  at  the  head  of  the  Mattawa  river, 
but  20 J  feet  above  I^ke  Nipissing,  while  the  col  between  is  nowhere  more  tlian 
about  25  feet  above  Trout  lake.  A  differential  depression,  therefore,  of  150  feet, 
as  l>etween  North  bay  and  Niagara,  would  now  divert  the  waters  of  the  lakes  by 
the  Ottawa  river,  while  the  passes  between  the  Mattawa  and  Lake  Ontario  are  all 
of  a  considerably  greater  height.  From  these  fiictsitwas  natural  to  expect  tlmt 
sueh  an  outlet  existed. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  trace  the  whole  line  of  the  suppose<i  outlet,  but  thi* 
following  observations  upon  the  local  facts  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  add  greatly  to 
our  contidence  in  Mr  Gilbert's  theory,  if  they  do  not,  indeed,  positively  prove  it. 
The  0(^1  l^etween  Lake  Nipissing  and  Trout  lake,  extending  from  one  lake  tu 
another,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  level  swani|»y 
tract,  as  already  said,  not  more  than  25  feet  above  Trout  lake  and  unol)structo<l  by 
any  continuous  ridge  of  rocks  or  higher  land.  On  the  north  th  is  swamp  is  l)onlcRHl 
by  an  extension  of  an  old  beach-line  of  Lake  Nijnssing,  constituting  a  clearly 
defined  terrace  carrying  a  great  abundance  of  well-rounded  pebbles  and  extending 
from  lake  to  lake  at  a  height  of  about  50  feet  above  the  swamp  referred  to.  Tlii> 
beach  borders  the  more  elevated  region  which  rises  to  the  north.  L^pon  the  south 
side  of  the  passagt^  between  the  two  valleys  the  indentations  are  so  extensive  ami 
irregular  that  we  did  not  have  time  to  trace  the  corresponding  shore  line,  but  tlu> 
would  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  the  water  of  the  lakes  for  some  time  stoo*! 
between  Ltike  Nipissing  and  Trout  lake  at  such  a  relative  level  that  if  the  way 
down  the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  were  free  from  obstruction  it  must  have  poured  in 
that  direction  in  torrential  volume.  If  such  a  torrent  |)oured  down  the  Mattawa 
the  eflects  should  show  themselves  in  a  pronounced  manner  in  a  bowlder  ternut' 
at  the  junction  of  the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  rivers,  which  is  about  40  miles  distant 
(4(5  by  railroad),  and  according  to  the  railroad  survey  95  feet  lower  in  level,  which 
is  al)out  SO  above  the  river,  making  the  diflerence  of  water  levels  (that  is  between 
the  top  of  the  Nipissing-Trout  lake  terrace  and  low  water  at  Mattawa)  of  ak^ut 
225  feet  (05  -f  50  r  HOj. 

Upon  going  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawa  river  we  found  an  enormou*^ 
bowlder  terrace  far  exceeding  our  expectations,  which  it  would  seem  difficult  to 
account  for  on  any  other  theory  tlian  that  of  the  temponiry  existence  at  the  close 
of  the  (jlacial  Period  of  Gilbert's  supposed  torrential  current  of  water  from  the 
(ireat  lakes.  The'  bowldery  delta  terrace  begins  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mattxiwa 
about  tliree-(iuarters  of  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  and  extends  a  some- 
what less  distance  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Ottawa.  It  enlarges  about  the 
middle  of  this  distance  and  pushes  out  as  a  bar  almost  entirely  across  the  Ottawa 
river,  making  deei)  slack  water  above  and  turbulent  rapids  for  a  long  di>Uimv 
below.  The  terrace  in  this  lower  angle  over  the  space  mentioned  consists  entirely 
of  bowldei>?  anil  well-rounded  i)ebbles,  which  completely  cover  the  surface  and 
apparently  form  the  whole  body  of  the  terrace.  The  bowlders  range  in  size  from 
a  few  inches  up  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  terrace  is  level-topped,  the  height 
above  the  river  being,  according  to  our  estimate,  about  80  feet.  A  short  distiUiw 
back  from  the  Ottawa  river  there  is  a  well-marked  river  channel  cutting  across  that 
l)ortion  of  the  deposit  which  projects  as  a  bar  into  the  Ottiiwa  river.  This  is  the 
line  of  the  flow  of  the  Mattawa  river  when  it  joined  the  Ottawa  about  a  mile  below 
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it!*  present  mouth.     The  bed  ia  well-defined,  with  ita  bottom  about  25  or  30  feet 
al)ove  the  present  river  and  with  bowlders  of  the  lar«;est  size  upon  each  side. 

UiK)u  the  north  side  of  the  Mattawa  river  for  a  mile  or  more  above  its  junction 
there  is  a  slender  but  well-defined  terrace  of  the  same  height  with  that  upon  the 
s».Hith  side,  but  consisting  of  fine  material,  presenting  an  area  which  has  naturally 
l>e?n  chosen  for  the  cemetery  and  for  a  race-course.  On  the  south  side  also  the 
yreat  bowldery  delta  terrace  shades  into  finer  material  higher  up  the  stream. 

We  followed  up  the  Mattawa  river  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Eau  Claire.  Though  not  able  to  study  the  region  so  carefully  as  we  would  have 
liked,  everything  so  far  as  we  could  observe  was  favorable  to  the  theory  of  its 
liaving  been  the  temporary  channel  of  a  great  stream  of  water.  Terraces  exist  hero 
and  there,  such  as  would  be  expected,  and  the  descent  of  tlie  channel  at  the  jx^rtage 
of  PUiin  Champ  would  aid  in  producing  that  final  plunge  in  the  descending  stream 
required  to  produce  the  effects  described  at  the  junction  a  mile  or  more  below. 

The  only  theories  worth  considering  in  accounting  for  these  phenomena  are  that 
this  collection  of  bowlders  is  of  the  nature  of  a  moraine  modified  by  tem|>orary 
lc»cal  floods  which  came  down  the  Mattaw-aupon  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  that  of 
Mr  Gilbert,  that  the  torrent  of  Niagara  was  for  a  time  diverted  down  this  trough. 

The  moraine  theory  would  seem  untenable  from  the  position  of  the  material. 
It  is  not  in  position  for  a  moraine  moving  down  cither  tlie  valley  of  the  Ottawa  or 
of  that  of  the  Mattawa.  It  is  in  fact  midway  between  the  two,  upon  the  lower 
angle  of  their  junction,  and  runs  up  the  Mattawa  valley  in  a  way  to  indicate  the 
pre<iominant  influence  of  rusViing  water  coming  down  that  valley.  The  position 
and  character  of  the  bowlder  terrax^e  and  its  relation  to  the  terrace  u})on  the  opix)- 
site  side  of  the  Mattawa  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  I  have  descril)ed*  as 
<Kvurring  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  Tlie  accumulation  of  bowlders  is  also  strictly 
nnalo(!OU8  to  that  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  where  the  Port  Neuf  valley  opens  out  into 
the  (ireat  Snake  River  plain,  and  described  by  me  on  pages  2oo-2'M)  of  my  i-ecent 
work,  **  Man  and  the  (flacial  Period."  In  the  case  of  the  Beaver  terraces  we  have 
to  account  for  them  by  the  vast  floods  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  but  the 
accumulation  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  at  Mattawan.  At  Pocatello, 
liowever,  some  time  after  my  collection  of  the  facts,  the  publication  of  Mr  Gil- 
hert'H  monograph  upon  T^ake  Bonneville  made  it  cleiir  that  the  overflow  of  that 
great  lake  led  down  the  Port  Neuf  river,  and  that  for  a  period  of  25  years  the 
volume  of  the  flow  was  companible  to  that  of  the  Niagara,  and  the  result^?  are,  as 
we  have  said,  closely  analogous  to  those  at  Mattawan  and  almost  eijual  in  their 
extent.  The  further  prosecution  of  inquiries  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mattawa  will,  however,  by  some  be  thought  necessary  to  conqilete 
the  verification  of  this  theory ;  but  for  one  I  expect  most  confidently  the  evidence 
will  be  forthcoming  when  attention  is  sufficiently  directed  to  the  region. 

Professor  Wright's  paper  was  discussed  Ijy  the  President  and  by  Iv()])crt 
Rell.     Dr  Bell  said: 

I  have  been  over  the  ground  referred  to  by  Professor  Wright  and  Mr  (Tilbert.  I 
think  Professor  Wright's  hypothesis  interesting  as  a  suggestion,  but  do  not  con- 
sider that  sufficient  evidence  has  yet  been  offered  to  make  it  anything  more  than 
that.    The  matt^M*  has  not  l)een  sufiiciently  investigated  to  enable  us  to  come  to 

*Bull.  M,  V.  S.  (Jool.  Survey,  p.  77. 
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any  acceptable  conclusion.  The  whole  course  of  the  supposed  outlet  should  Ik* 
examined  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  some  objections  fatal  to  the  theory  do  not 
exist.  The  lines  of  bowlders  to  the  northward  of  Trout  lake,  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  might  belong  to  moraines  and  not  to  lacustrine  terraces,  which  in  any 
case  would  only  prove  a  former  eastward  extension  of  Lake  Nipissing. 

Lake  Huron  is  582  feet  above  the  sea  and  Lake  Nipissing  637  feet,  or  55  feet 
higher.  As  the  ground  is  low  between  I^iike  Nipissing  and  Trout  lake,  if  Lake 
Huron  were  only  a  little  more  than  55  feet  higher  than  at  present  its  waters  might 
have  flowed  down  the  Mattawa  river  at  the  time  supposed  by  Professor  Wright, 
pi-ovided  the  relative  levels  of  the  whole  region  were  the  same  then  as  now;  but 
this  was  unlikely  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  valley  of  the  Mattawa  appeared  to  be  only  large  enough  for  a  river  of  the 
small  nize  of  the  present  stream.  At  the  outlet  of  Trout  lake  the  ground  is  high 
and  the  river  passes  through  a  narrow  oj^ening.  Again,  from  the  outlet  of  Turtle 
lake  to  Lake  Talon  the  stream  runs  in  a  very  contmcted  valley,  which,  speakins? 
from  memory,  I  do  not  think  gives  indication  of  having  afforded  passage  to  a  largi^r 
body  of  water.  Further  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  south  branch,  the 
Amable  du  Fond,  the  valley  appeared  to  be  quite  contracted  at  several  points. 

I  did  not  think  that  the  bowlder-covered  field  or  plateau  on  which  Mattawa  vil- 
lage is  built  could  be  cit<jd  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  present  theory.  Many 
similar  fields  were  to  be  found  along  the  Ottawa.  The  ridge  of  lx>wlders,  fwintinj: 
northward,  which  juts  out  into  the  Ottawa  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawa.  in 
of  morainic  origin  and  hiis  probably  been  left  by  a  ghicier  which  came  down  the 
north-and-south  stretch  of  tlie  Ottawa  ju^^t  above  this  locality,  or  from  one  of  the 
tributary  valleys  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  river.  Corresponding  ridges  of  l>«)\vl- 
ders,  transvei'se  to  the  current,  formed  similar  jwints  projecting  into  the  Ottawa  in 
many  i)laces  all  along  its  course.  Some  of  them  ran  completely  across  the  IkhI  of 
the  stream,  as,  for  exami)le,  the  one  near  Kettle  island,  only  a  few  miles  Ik»Iow 
Ottawa  city,  which  at  low  water  entirely  obstructed  navigation  except  at  one  nar- 
row gap.  All  these  I  regard  as  having  been  left  by  glaciers  descending  from 
the  north-and-south  valleys,  which  cut  through  the  rocky  hills  to  the  northward 
and  fall  into  the  Ottawa  at  right  angles.  [  have  described  them  in  tlic  chapter  on 
Surface  Cfeology  written  for  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  in  the  Geology  of  Canada,  18fW. 

If,  in  comparatively  recent  geologic  times,  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  river,  from 
the  junction  of  the  Mattawa  to  its  mouth,  had  acte<i  as  a  channel  for  tlie  convey- 
ance of  a  much  larger  body  of  water  than  the  present  stream,  we  shouhl  see  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  fact  at  many  places  on  its  course,  but  such  evidence  appears 
to  be  wanting.  Along  its  lower  reaches  for  perhaps  200  miles  al)ove  the  mouth 
clay  banks  of  modemte  elevation  rise  from  high- water  mark,  and  from  their  brink 
level  tracts  extend  in  many  places  for  miles  to  the  southward.  The  differentv 
between  the  annual  high  and  low  water  marks  in  the  Ottawa  is  a  little  over  20  fi'ct. 
During  tlie  period  of  high  water  the  river  cuts  into  the  foot  of  the  clay  banks  an<l 
so  produces  irregular  widenings  of  the  stream  at  the  flood  line.  There  is  no  siirn 
of  any  former  erosion  of  these  clay  flats  by  a  higher  level  of  water.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  rai)ids  and  falls  of  the  Ottawa  evidence  also  appears  to  be  lacking  of  the 
former  passixgc  of  any  larger  bovly  of  water  than  at  present. 

In  reference  to  the  terraces  around  Lake  Huron  I  will  say,  in  connection  with 
the  question,  that  along  the  north  shoi-e  of  that  lake  old  be^iches  arc  to  ]yc  set'ii 
almost  everywhere  up  to  a  little  over  fifty  feet  above  its  present  level,  biit  that 
they  have  only  been  noticed  at  greater  elevations  in  a  few  places,  such  as  near 
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Parry  sound,  referred  to  by  Mr  Gilbert,  and  also  at  Wikwemikong  on  Manitoulin 
island.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Mr  Handford  Fleming,  of  Ottawa,  wrote  an  ac- 
ix)unt  in  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  the  terraces  around  Nottawasaga 
l>ay,  which  had  also  been  descrilxjd  by  Professor  Chapman ;  and  I  have  made 
profiles  of  the  country  to  the  southward  of  (leorgian  bay  from  lines  of  spirit-levels 
which  1  ran.  These  showed  lacustrine  terraces  at  ahuost  every  Iieight  up  to  some 
200  feet,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  these  facts  might  i)rove  nothing 
in  reference  to  former  outlets  of  T^ake  Huron,  since  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
area  may  have  been  slightly  canted  instead  of  having  been  uniformly  elevated. 

These  were  some  of  the  unanswered  difficulties  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind  while  Professor  Wright  wtvs  reading  his  paper,  and  I  think 
that,  apart  from  the  upsetting  of  all  the  calculations  of  geologists  based  on  the 
facts  presented  by  the  Niagara  gorge,  they  are  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  not  ac- 
cepting the  Professor's  hypothesis  until  further  investigations  have  been  ma<le. 

The  next  paper  was  read  for  the  absent  author  by  Mr  W  J  McGee : 

ON     CERTAIN     FEATURES     IN     THE     DISTRIBUTION     OP     THE     COLUMBIA 
FORMATION   ON   THE   MIDDLE   ATLANTIC   SLOPE 

BY   N.    II.    DAKTON 

Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  R.  1).  Salisbury,  Warren 
Upham  and  W  J  McGee. 
In  the  absence  of  the  autlior  the  next  paper  was  read  by  R.  W.  P^lls  : 

NOTES   ON    THE   (JEOLOGY    OF    MIDDLETON    ISLAND,    ALASKA 

BY   GEORGE   M.    DAWSON 

Middleton  island  is  situated  opjKJsite  Prince  William  sound,  in  that  part  of  the 
north  Pacific  which  on  some  maps  is  named  the  j?ulf  of  Alaska.  It  is  distant  about 
sixty-four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  river,  the  nearest  part  of  the 
mainland  coast,  an<i  some  fifty-flve  miles  from  the  nearest  points  of  any  other  land — 
these  being  parta  of  the  shores  of  Kaye  island,  Alaganik  island  and* Montague 
island.  The  three  islands  mentioned  are  all  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
and  separated  from  it  by  comparatively  narrow  waters.  Tiicy  lie  in  northeast, 
north  and  northwest  bearings  respectively  from  Middleton  island,  whicli  thus 
Htands  alone  and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  hundred-fathom  bank  or  margin  of 
the  continental  plateau. 

Mr  J.  M.  Macoun  was  landed  on  this  island  on  June  15,  1892,  by  II.  M.  S. 
NijmpJw,  and  occupied  the  few  hours  at  liis  disposal  there  in  making  a  paced  sur- 
vey around  the  entire  shore  of  the  island,  either  on  the  beach  or  along  the  summit 
of  the  low  bordering  cliffs  when  walking  on  the  shore  itself  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible. He  collected  some  siMfcimens  of  the  material  of  which  the  island  is  com- 
I)osed  and  made  a  few  notes  upon  it,  determining  the  heights  of  the  clifl's,  etc, 
hy  means  of  an  aneroid  baronietcr. 

Mr  Macoun  does  not  profess  to  be  a  geologist,  but  on  his  return  he  submitted 
his  specimens  to  me,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  tlu^se  represented  a  true  till 
or  bowlder-clay.     The  position  of  this  island — lying  ils  it  does  so  far  to  seaward — 
LXIII— Bull.  Gkol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1802. 
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rendered  this  fact  interesting,  and  some  examinations  of  this  lx)wlder-clay  were 
made.     It  is  proposetl  to  give  the  results  of  these  examinations. 

Knowing  that  Dr  W.  H.  Dall  iiad  visited  the  island  some  years  ago,  I  wrote  to 
him,  after  having  examined  the  8|>eciuiens,  to  ask  whether  iiny  account  of  it.^i 
geology  had  heen  previously  published,  and  learned  that  a  very  brief  note,  hat^ 
on  Dr  Dall's  observations  made  in  1874,  had  lately  been  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  S4 
of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  pages  2o9-2(>0.  DrDall  further  obligingly  supplier! 
me  with  an  early  copy  of  this  j)ublication,  but  the  fiicts  now  ascertained  appear 
to  throw  a  wholly  new  light  on  the  structure  and  geologic  age  of  the  island. 

Mr  Macoun  has  furnished  me  with  a  very  clear  general  description  of  the  island, 
based  on  his  survey  of  it,  which  it  is  proposed  to  quote  as  introductory  to  the  few 
remarks  based  on  my  study  of  the  8i)ecimens.     He  writes : 

"Middleton  inland  iit  a  little  over  tivc«  miles  iu  length  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  at  it« 
southern  and  wider  end.  At  it8  northern  extremity  it  narrov^s  to  a  low  Bandy  point,  from  which  :\ 
spit  extends  northward  more  than  two  miles.  This  spit  is  bare  at  low  tide.  For  more  than  ten 
miles  otT'  the  southern  end  breulcers  are  to  be  seen  at  all  stages  of  the  tide,  and  at  low  tide  sc%orul 
roeks  or  Khouln  show  above  water. 

•*.\^K>ut  the  center  of  the  west  j<ide  of  the  island  there  is  good  anchorage,  and  from  there  to  thf 
Houthern  end  there  is  no  beach,  the  clitfM  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of 
about  ItJO  feet.  From  lOO  to  3tX)  yards  back  from  the  edge  of  the  clilt'  the  ground  is  level  and 
boggy,  but  it  then  rises  abruptly  between  25  and  40  feet.  There  is,  in  fact,  here  a  distinct  t^rracp 
cut  back  in  the  material  of  the  inland,  at  a  height  of  100  feet  above  sea-level.  The  surface  of  the 
isliuid  slopes  gradually  up  from  the  eastern  side  to  the  high  ground  on  the  west,  s<f  timt  t}ir> 
greater  part  of  the  water  that  fulls  upon  the  island  runs  off  on  the  eastern  side.  Not  even  the 
Kmallcst  stream  is  to  be  seen,  but  everywhere  there  is  a  constant  trickling  of  water  over  tlif 
ditt's,  and  so  soft  is  the  material  of  which  the  island  is  composed,  that  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  Ijelnfc 
gradually  worn  away  and  forms  a  steep  incline  from  the  summit  to  the  water. 

"The  clitta  on  tliis  side  are  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  from  their  summit  it  can  >»e  se^n 
that  the  rock  or  general  material  of  the  island  extends  for  some  disUmce  out  from  the  shore,  the 
slope  being  much  less  after  the  level  of  the  sea  is  reached. 

"  For  about  two  miles  along  the  eastern  shore  of  tlie  island  the  beach  is  strewn  with  pebbles  and 
small  limestone  bowlders.  At  the  northern  end  and  fur  about  two  miles  along  the  uorthwejxt<>rn 
shore,  the  level  rises  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  and  the  beach  is  composed  of  sand  only.  For 
nearly  a  mile  beyond  this,  toward  the  south,  there  are  a  good  many  bowlders  along  the  shore,  eon- 
sisting  of  granites,  as  well  as  black  argillite.  Just  opposite  the  anchorage  a  band  of  gravel  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  thickness  was  noticed  running  along  the  clitfs,  and  there  may  be  more  bands  or 
beds  of  the  same  material  elsewhere,  as  no  .'«pecial  importance  was  attsiched  to  these  at  the  time 
and  they  were  in  consequence  not  looked  for  or  precisely  noted,  and  none  of  the  cliffs  along  the 
southern  lia^  of  tlie  island  were  seen  from  the  water.  In  my  notes,  ti»e  material  of  which  the 
island  appears  otherwise  to  be  entirely  composed  was  called  a  soft  conglomerate,  and  the  stoneai 
contained  in  it  are  often  as  large  as  the  head  or  larger. 

"These  seen  along  the  shore  appear  to  be  derived,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  from  the  wearing 
away  of  the  general  material  of  the  island,  and  vary  in  size  from  minut«  pebbles  to  large  one^  » 
foot  or  more  in  diameter.  This  action  must  be  very  rapid,  for  when  there  is  no  true  pebbly  or 
sandy  beach,  which  is  the  case  for  about  three  miles  of  the  shore  line,  the  waves  wash  in  AfRUH'^t 
the  actual  base  of  the  clitts,  which  are  in  several  phutcs  undercut.  For  about  one  and  a  half  n»il«*^ 
along  the  middle  part  of  the  island,  on  the  cast  side,  where  the  clitfs  are  from  10  to  25  feet  high  only, 
there  is  no  beach,  but  the  characteristic  rock  of  the  island  extended  here  at  half-tide  from  10  to  -i» 
yards  out  from  the  base  of  the  cliffua  a  l«*vel  floor.  The  sea  was  nearly  calm  at  this  time,  but  tli'* 
water  was  discolored  by  earthy  matter  for  some  distance  from  the  shore;  and  when  wet.  along  the 
edge  of  the  .sea  the  material  is  not  only  very  slippery,  but  so  soft  that  it  may  be  nibl>ed  awnv  hy 
the  hand,  .\bout  two  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  the  island  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Syi^p^'-, 
who  had  been  walking  along  the  shore  and  had  come  to  a  point  he  could  not  pass,  had  climt)ed  up 
the  cliff  by  cutting  places  for  his  feet  with  liis  knife,  and  wheq  I  reached  this  place  I  ascended  to 
tlie  summit  of  th«  cliff  in  the  same  way." 


The  component  material  of  Mlthlleton  island,  ju?  represented  by  the  si)ecimon<' 
brought  back  by  ^Ir  Macoun,  is,  as  already  state*!,  a  good  typical  bowlder-clay  or 
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till,  of  rather  dark,  bluish-pjay  color,  and  somewhat  unusually  hard  and  compact. 
It  shows  no  sign  of  oxidation  by  weathering,  and  in  the  actual  specimens  received 
is  {lacked  with  small  stones  which  vary  in  size  from  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
<lianiet€r  downward.  These  lie  in  all  positions,  and  there  is  no  apparent  stratifi- 
(.-ation  or  lamination  whatever,  though  here  and  there  small  parts  of  the  whole 
ap;>ear  to  be  more  arenaceous  than  the  rest.  None  of  the  stones  are  perceptably 
fiicetted,  nor  on  these  seen  can  any  distinct  striation  be  observed.  They  are  either 
suban^lar  or  fairly  well-rounded  in  shape,  and  the  surfaces  of  a  few  of  them  are 
so  smooth  as  to  be  described  as  polished.  It  is  apparent,  in  fact,  that  they  repre- 
!!t*nt  water-rounded  material. 

Ttie  stones  themselves  consist  almost  exclusiv^ely  of  a  hard,  fine-grained,  nearly 
black  material,  wliich  has  not  been  microscopically  examined  in  thin  sections,  but 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  a  rather  indurated  argillitc,  resembling  rocks  seen  by 
the  writer  on  several  parts  of  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  which,  merely  from  their 
lithologic  analogy  with  similar  rocks  on  the  better-known  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, may  represent  what  has  been  nameil  the  Vancouver  Groui),  of  Triassic  Age. 

The  material  also  contiiins  rather  numerous  fragments  of  shells,  but  all  so  much 
broken  in  the  specimens  actually  received  as  to  be  impossible  of  exact  determina- 
tion. One  small  piece  of  a  ribbed  shell  appears,  however,  to  represent  &  small 
Mfiecimen  of  C(miiuin  blandntn.  Several  fragments,  when  microscopically  exam- 
ined, were  found  to  be  slightly  rounded  on  the  broken  edges,  while  others  were 
«iuite  angular.  The  whole  mass  of  the  clay  is  more  or  less  calcareous,  effervescing 
freely  when  an  acid  is  applied.  Though  very  hard  when  dry,  fragments  broken 
from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  specimens  of  bowlder-day  when  placed  in  water 
I>artiaily  break  up,  and  with  the  aid  of  agitation  and  occasional  slight  pressure 
applied  to  the  harder  lumps  the  whole  was  easily  and  completely  disintegrated. 

After  removing  the  larger  stones  from  about  an  ounce  of  the  material,  the  residue 
WJ18  subjected  to  a  series  of  decantations  at  different  intervals  of  time,  by  means  of 
which  its  constituents  were  separated  in  accordance  with  their  size  and  specific 
gravity,  the  modus  operandi  Ixiing  the  sjime  as  that  employed  in  previous  investi- 
gations of  bowlder-t^lays.* 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  various  samples  thus  obtained,  showed  this 
\K>wlder-clay  to  comprise  a  considerable  proi)ortion  of  very  fine  silty  matter,  of 
which  the  particles  are  nearly  equal  in  size  ;  also  some  formless  argillaceous  matter 
and  a  larger  proi)ortion  of  sand. 

All  grades  of  the  Siind  proved  to  consist,  to  the  amount  of  alx>ut  one-third  or  one- 
half,  of  partially  or  well  rounded  grains  of  the  dark  argillaceous  rock  alwve  re- 
ferred to,  while  the  remainder  was  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  generally  glassy 
and  usually  (luite  angular,  though  in  part  subangular  or  slightly  rounded. 

Two  samples  of  this  siind,  of  medium  grade,  were  kindly  examined  in  detail  by 
Mr  \V.  F.  Ferrier,  who  states  that,  in  addition  to  the  argillite  grains,  the  con- 
stituents of  the  coarser  of  these  samj)lcs  are  as  follows,  in  order  of  abundance  : 

Medium  coarse. — Quartz,  feldspar  (no  striated  grains  were  observed),  magnetite, 
a  dark  brown  pyroxene  (?),  hornblende  of  various  shades  of  green,  brown  mica, 
(i)iotite  ?)  and  a  very  few  grains  of  titanite. 

Medium  fine. — The  same  umterials,  but  with  mica  and  hornblende  rather  more 
abundant  than  in  the  last. 
It  may  be  added  that  tlie  feldsj)ar,  iiyroxene,  hornblende,  etc,  are  found  in  rather 
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small  quantity,  tlu»  iinpri'ssion  conveycHl  being  that  the  sand  cannot  in  any  larj^t* 
part  Ih'  considorefl  aw  directly  derived  from  cryatiilline  rocks.  In  the  coareestspeci- 
nien«  of  sjind  resulting  from  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  bowlder-i'lay  the  c*»n- 
stituent  grains  were  easily  separable  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  among  them  were 
found  small  fragments  of  shells  and  a  numlx*r  of  foraminifera.  Of  these  a  email 
collection  was  ])icked  out  ami  mounted,  comprising  about  two  ciozen  individuals, 
and  rei>resenting  perhaps  half  the  number  present  in  alx>ut  an  ounce  of  the  material. 

These  have  been  examined  by  Mr  J.  V.  Whiteaves,  who  report*  all  the  speci- 
mens but  three  to  l)e  rcferable  to  PoltfHtomcUa  ittrialopunctaUij  Frichtel  and  3Ioll, 
while  of  the  remaining  specimens  one  is  Pulrinulina  hin^em^  Reuss,  another  pnil>- 
ably  NtHlomaria  {(iUinduHna)  hwigaia,  IVOH).,  an<l  the  third  not  detemiinable,  bein^' 
encrusted  and  badlv  worn. 

The  Polift<toinHl,r  are  rather  small  and  depaui)erated  in  appeiirance,  resemblinjr 
in  this  resi>ect  those  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  of  Saint  Ijiwrence,*  wheiv 
the  water  becomes  distinctlv  less  saline  than  normal,  but  the  collection  so  far  ex- 
amined  is  quite  t<K)  small  to  warrant  any  theorizing  on  this  fact. 

In  examining  the  medium  grades  of  sandy  material  under  the  microscope  numer- 
ous fragments  of  spongt*  spicules  were  noticed.  These  were  ginierally  straight,  sim- 
ple and  tubular,  but,  so  far  as  observed,  never  perfect.  No  diatomaae  were  stvn, 
though  more  extended  and  minute  search  might  probably  lead  to  this  discovery. 

In  containing  broken  shells  and  other  forms  of  marine  life,  the  bowlder-clay 
here  described  n^sembles  that  of  some  parts  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  already 
described  by  the  writer.f  The  available  evidence  is,  however,  insufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  refer  the  deposit  of  bowlder-day  of  which  Middleton  island  is  compose*! 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  sequence  of  events  of  the  glacial  period,  for  elsewhere  on  the 
coast,  and  probably  gencnilly,  there  are  two  distinct  bowlder-clays,  which  can  only 
Ik?  separated  with  certiiinty  when  l>oth  are  seen.  This  bowlder-clay  may  have 
bi^n  formed  as  a  marine  bank  in  proximity  to  the  fronts  of  great  glaciers  del  inch- 
ing along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to  the  northward,  upon  which  detached  icv- 
bergs  grounded  from  time  to  time. 

The  interstratified  layer  or  layers  of  pebbly  material  oliserved  by  Mr  Macoun 
might  thus  l>e  explained,  and  it  appears  further  to  be  borne  out  by  the  description 
by  Mr  Dall,  whose  attention  seems  to  have  l>een  more  particularly  directed  to 
evidencfes  of  bedding,  and  who  writes: 

"Tho  islnnd  is  compOH^'d  of  nearly  horizontul  liiyor»  of  noft  clayey  rock,  oontHiniDe  mftny  pfl»- 
bloH  jiiid  cv»*n  l»owlc|crs  of  >*ycnitc  and  qiuirtzito,  some  rotitidod  nnd  others  of  angular  shiipi*. 
.\l)ove  the  chiyNtono  if*  ix  laytT  of  priiy  sand  covered  witl»  sevenil  feet  of  mould  and  tiirf."J 

It  is  perhaps,  however,  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  this  projwting  mass  uf 
bowlder-clay  forming  Mi<ldleton  island  represents  a  portion  of  a  moniinic  accumu- 
lation formed  at  or  near  the  seaward  edge  of  an  ice-field  derived  froui  the  adjacent 
mainland,  and  which  pushed  southward  or  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  average  trend  of  the  nearest  continentiil  coast. 

The  broken  character  of  the  shells  seems  to  favor  the  belief  that  the  material 
was  ploughed  u])  from  the  sea  bottom  and  greatly  disturbed,  rather  than  to  show 
that  it  rei)resents  merely  a  bank  upon  which  glacial  debris  was  occasionally  dis- 
charged.    Such  a  bank  might  prol)ably  be  from  time  to  time  poiiche^l   up  by 


•Soe  Caiiiulhin  Nnturalist.  iMTn.  p.  172. 

t  (/uiirt.  Jour.  (Jeol.  So  i,,  M  ly,  l-ssl.     U^'porl  of  I*ro;5reKs,  (ieol.  Siirv.  of  Canada,  lH78-'70,  p.  Ul  B. 
I  Op.  supra  uit.,  p.  200. 
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grounding  ice,  but  this  alone  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  suflicient  to  explain  the 
always  broken  appearance  of  the  mollusks  in  the  specimens  actually  to  hand. 

The  distance  from  the  border  of  the  mainland  (about  55  miles)  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  it  represents  a  portion  of  the  morainic  dej^sits  formed  at  the  outer  edge 
or  along  the  retreating  front  of  tliat  part  of  the  continuation  of  the  Cordilleran 
glacier  which  is  believed  to  have  occupied  the  highlands  of  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  Alaskan  coast  during  the  first  and  most  importtint  period  of  glaciation.* 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  island  lies  opposite  an  extensive  indentation  in  the 
general  coast  line,  nxarked  by  Prince  William  sound  and  also  by  the  Copper  River 
valley,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  correspondimr  portion  of  the  great 
glacier  here  stretched  further  seaward  than  elsewhere.  The  water  between  the 
mainland  coast  and  Middleton  island  is  not  very  deep,  varying,  according  to  the 
few  soundings  shown  on  the  chart,  from  30  to  50  fathoms.  It  is  therefore  quite 
probable  that  a  glacier-sheet  moving  outward  from  the  land  may  still  have  borne 
uix)n  the  sea-bed  with  sufficient  weight  to  produce  the  effects  above  alluded  to, 
even  were  the  relative  elevations  of  sea  and  land  the  same  wf  those  of  to-day. 
There  is,  however,  so  much  reason  to  believe  that  very  extensive  changes  in  levels 
have  occurred  in  the  region  during  and  subsequent  to  the  glacial  period,  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  assume  that  the  relative  levels  were  identical  with  those  now  existing. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  island,  composed  of  such  relatively  soft  material, 
and  exposed  as  it  is  with  few  protecting  beaches  to  the  full  force  of  denudation 
exerted  by  a  stormy  ocean,  has  not  for  any  very  protracted  jM^riod,  from  a  geologic 
]>oint  of  view,  stood  at  its  present  level.  Mr  Macoun's  description  of  the  western 
side  of  the  island  in  fact  distinctly  indicates  the  existence  there  of  a  well-marked 
terrace,  cut  back  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  Whether 
this  actually  represents,  in  a  modified  form,  that  })ause  in  elevation  which  the 
coast  further  south  seems  to  have  experienced  during  the  closing  events  of  the 
glacial  period  (there  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet)  f  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but 
it  indicates,  with  scarcely  any  doubt,  one  stage  in  that  general  and  last  process  of 
elevation.  The  unoxidized  character  of  the  bowlder-clay  itself  seems  to  show  that 
it  can  never  for  a  very  prolonged  period  have  been  subjected  to  subaerial  agencies. 

In  Dr  Dall's  observations  on  Middleton  island,  already  quoted,  the  following 
^^tatementB  are  in  conclusion  made : 

**B«Iow  the  sea-level  some  of  the  rock  appeared  to  be  quartTsito  in  place  and  very  hard.  What- 
•*ver  its  nature,  it  extendH  in  reefs  and  shoals  to  a  distance  of  Heverai  miles  from  the  island  in 
'lifterent  directions.  No  fossils  were  found  in  the  claystone,  but  from  its  character  it  was  suspected 
lo  be  post-Miocene  and  possibly  Pliotfene  "  J 

Respecting  the  existence  of  a  (juartzite  basis  of  the  island,  Dr  Dall  writes  doubt- 
fully as  above,  while  Mr  Macoun  did  not  note  any  such  underlying  rock  in  follow- 
ing the  shores.  It  would  appear  to  be  very  probable  tliat  the  surrounding  reefs 
or  shoals  are  merely  the  higher  parts  of  a  i>lanc  of  marine  denudation  or  banks 
tlirown  up  ujwn  such  a  plane,  which  now  surrounds  this  rapidly  diminishing 
inland  and  corresi)onds  with  its  original  size  under  the  existing  relative  levels  of 
sea  and  land  in  the  region.  As  to  the  age  of  tlie  material  comjiosing  the  island 
itself  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  is  Pleistocene  and  referable  to 
the  Glacial  Period. 

•Later  Physiographieal  Geology  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  etc:  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada, 
vul.  viii,  sec.  iv,  map  4. 
t  Ibid,  p.  54. 
J  Op.  supra  eit.,  p.  WO, 
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Remarks  upon  Dr  Dawson's  communication  were  made  by  C  W.  Have*. 
The  next  communication  was  read  by  title : 

TWO   NEOCENE    UIVERS   OF   CALIFORNIA 
BV   WALDEMAR   LINDGREN 

The  paper  is  printed  as  i)age3  257-298  of  this  volume. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  author  : 

THE   LAURENTIAN.OF   THE   OTTAWA    DISTRICT 

BY   ROBERT   W.    ELLS 

It  was  discussed  by  F.  D.  Adams,  C.  R.  Van  Ilise,  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn  ami 
the  author.     It  is  printed  as  pages  349-360  of  this  volume. 

Tlie  last  pa|)er  of  the  da}'  was — 

THE  CONTACT  OF   THE    LAURENTIAN  AND    HURONIAN    NORTH  OF   LAKE  HURON 

'  BY    ROBERT   BELL 

A  full  synopsis  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  American  Geolo;xi^t 
for  February,  1893,  i)ages  135-136. 

Before  adjourning  it  was  announced  that  the  Fellows  were  invited  to  tfie 
annual  dinner  of  the  Logan  Club  at  the  Russell  house,  Thursday  evening. 


Session  of  Friday,  December  30 

The  President  called  the  Society  to  order  at  8.15  a.  m. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  accounts  and  report  of  the 
Treasurer  had  been  found  correct.  Tlie  report  of  the  committ<)e  wa^^ 
accei)te(l  and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  following  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 

liosioti^  MamrwhuMtts,  Ueceiiiber  J7j  J893. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  extending  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  B.)ston 
Society  of  Natural  History  to  the  Geological  Society  of  America  to  bold  its  next 
winter  meeting  in  Boston,  at  our  buildinjr.  I  am  pleased  to  assure  you  that  if  the 
^eologistH  come  to  Boston  one  year  from  this  time  they  will  receive  a  cordial 
welcome. 

Most  resi)ect fully,  William  H.  NiLts,  Presidfid. 

To  Professor  H.  LeRoy  Fairciiild, 

Si'cnUinf  of  the  (noUnjkal  t^mdy  of  America. 
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A  telegram  from  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  the  President-elect,  in  response  to 
one  sent  him  notifying  him  of  his  election,  was  received,  and  read  at  a 
later  hour  during  the  morning  session. 

The  President  announced  that  the  summer  meeting  would  be  held  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  precise  date  in  August  to  be  announced  later. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President  was  read  from  the  chair: 

CONTINENTAL   PROBLEMS 
BY   G.    K.    GILBERT 

The  address  is  printed  as  pagfes  179-190  of  this  volume. 
The  first  paper  of  the  program  was — 

THE   ARCIIEAN    ROCKS   WEST   OF    LAKE   SUPERIOR 

BY   W.    H.    C.    SMITH 

Mr  Smith,*  a  member  of  the  ( Jeological  Survey  Department  of  Canada, 
was  introduced  by  R.  W.  Ells.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  (-.  R.  Van 
Hise  and  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn.     It  is  printed  as  pages  33'^348  of  this  volume. 

The  second  paper  was — 

RELATIONS    OF  THE    LAURENTIAN   AND    HURONIAN    ROOKS    NORTH   OF    LAKE 

HURON 

BY   ALFRED   E.    BARLOW 

Remarks  were  made  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  The  paper  is  printed  on 
pages  313-332  of  this  volume.  It  was  read  under  the  title  **  On  the 
Archean  of  the  Sudbury  mining  District." 

A  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock.  When  the  Society  reconvened  the 
following  paper  was  read  for  the  absent  author  by  Mr  W  J  McGee  : 

THE   WORK    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES   GEOLO(;i(!AL   SURVEY 

BY  J.    W.    POWELL 

The  communication  was  illustrated  by  samples  of  the  maps  published 
and  projected  by  the  Survey.  Remarks  w^ere  made  by  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn 
and  B.  K.  Emerson.  The  j)ai)er  is  printed  in  Science,  volume  xxi4 
number  519,  pages  15-17. 

*Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  camo  the  Had  unnouncement  of  the  death  uf  Mr. 
Smith.  To  his  artivity  was  in  no  Mniall  measure  due  the  sucoeMs  of  the  Ottawa  nieetiuK,  and, 
indeed,  hifl  death  may  he  said  to  have  Ween  partly  "lije  to  liis  per.si.stent  etiorts,  exerteil  even  in 
the  face  of  his  piiysioian's  warning. 
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The  next  paper  was — 

(JKOMORPIIOUMiY   OF    THE   SOUTHERN    APPALACHIANS 
BY   C.    WILLARD    IIAVR8   AND   M.    R.    CAMPBELL 

Remarks  were  made  by  W  J  Mcdee.  This  pai)er  will  be  published  in 
the  National  (ieographic  Magazine. 

The  Society  then,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  the  evening,  in  order 
that  the  Fellows  might  be  able  to  accept  the  invitation  to  a  reception 
tendered  the  Society  by  Her  Excellency  The  Lady  Stanley  of  Preston, 
at  Ciovernment  house,  at  4  o'clock. 


Evening  Session  of  Friday,  December  30 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  8  p  m,  Mr  F.  D.  Adams  in  the  chair. 
The  first  communication  was — 

NOTES   ON   THE  (K)LD   RANGR   IN    BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

BY  JAMES   MCEVOY 

Mr  McEvoy,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department 
of  Canada,  was  introduced  b}^  H.  M.  Ami.  Remarks  upon  the  paper 
were  made  bv  A.  E.  Barlow. 

The  second  paper  of  the  evening  session  was — 

THE    IMPORTANCE   OF    PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    ILLUSTRATINC;    GEOIXX^ICAL 

STRUCTURE 

BY   K.    W.    ELLS 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  a  series  of  large  photographs,  and  was 
discussed  by  H.  K.  Emerson,  F.  I).  Adams  and  Mr  J.  Lainson  Mills,  a 
visitor. 

In  the  al)sence  of  the  author  of  the  following  two  papers,  the  first  was 
read  l)y  Mr  U.  S.  (Jrant  and  the  second  by  Mr  J.  S.  Diller : 

SOME    MARYLAND   GRANITES    AND   THEIR   ORIGIN 

EPIDOTE    AS   A    PRIMARY    COMPONENT   OF    ERUPTIVE    ROCKS 

BY   CHARLES    HOLLIN    KEYES 

Tbese  two  pa])ers  were  discussed  by  F.  D.  Adams.  They  are  printeil 
as  j)ages  2tMJ-312  of  tliis  volume. 
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The  next  two  papers  were  read  by  the  authors,  being,  on  account  of 
their  relationship,  placed  in  juxtaposition: 

CRETACEOUS     AND      EARLY     TERTIARY      OF      NORTHERN     CALIFORNIA      AND 

OREGON 

BY  J.    S.    DILLEH 

This  paper  is  printed  as  pao;es  205-224  of  this  volume. 

THE  FAUNAS   OF  THE  SHASTA   AND   CHICO   FORMATIONS 

BY  T.    W.   STANTON 

This  paper  is  printed  as  pages  245-256  of  this  volume. 

President  Gilbert  assumed  the  chair,  and  the  following  paper  wa«  read : 

THE   HURONIAN   VOLCANICS   SOUTH   OF   LAKE   SUPERIOR* 

BY   C.    R.    VAN   MISE 

[Ahstrad'] 

South  of  Jjake  Superior  are  extensive  areas  of  Iluroniaii  rocks,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  basic  lava  flows,  with  intei'stratified  contemporaneous  fragmentals. 
Associated  with  these  are  ocaisional  porphyries. 

Petrographically  the  volcanic  series  includes  porphyrite,  augite-i)orpliyriU», 
amygdaloid,  devitrified  glass, *flo wage  breccia,  and  greenstone  conglomerate.  In- 
cluded under  the  latter  term  are  agglomerates,  tuffs,  mingled  tuff  and  lava,  and 
tnie  detrital  conglomerates,  the  material  of  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  vol- 
canic series. 

The  porphyrites  and  augite-porphyrites  are  fine-grained,  dense,  and  frequently 
show,  when  weathered,  a  very  curious  spheroidal  parting ;  also  at  times  they  pass 
into  flowage  breccias. 

The  amygdaloids  vary  from  pumiceous  or  sc^oriaceous  rocks  into  those  in  which 
the  amygdules  are  rare,  until  finally  the  porphyrites  are  reached.  Like  the  porphy- 
rites, they  show  at  times  a  spheroidal  parting  or  brecciation,  and  not  infrequently 
in  tjie  spheroidal  phases,  each  of  the  spheroids  is  dense  and  non-amygdaloidal  on 
one  side  and  distinctly  amygdaloidal  upon  the  other.  Moreover,  the  amygdaloidal 
portions  are  all  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  blocks.  It  would  seem  that  while  the 
rock  was  still  viscous  it  must  have  cmcked,  and  that  before  solidification  occurred, 
in  each  block  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  rose  to  the  upper  part. 

The  amygdules  are  chlorite,  feldspar,  epidote,  and  quartz,  including  chalcedony 
and  jasper.  In  the  more  open  amygdaloids  the  amygdules  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  ferruginous  quartz,  known  as  jasper  in  these 
amygdaloids,  is  so  remarkably  like  the  jasper  of  the  iron-bearing  formation  south  of 
Lake  Superior  that  it  was  at  first  thought  that  these  are  inclusions  caught  in  the 
lava,  but  a  closer  study  shows  their  undoubted  amygdaloidal  character,  since  the 

•Published  by  permiHsion  of  tl>e  Director  of  the  United  Statt's  Geohigical  Survey. 
LXIV— Bum..  Gkol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4   I89'j. 
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amygdules  are  found  of  all  sizes  down  to  ordinary  ones  and  with  all  gradations  in 
color  into  the  white  chalcedony  and  quartz.  As  the  chert  and  jasper  formation  in 
one  of  the  districts  rests  directly  upon  the  amygdaloid  it  is  believed  that  the  jasi>er 
of  the  ore  formation  and  that  in  the  amygdaloid  are  secondary  rocks,  fonneii 
nimultaneously,  as  has  been  advocate<l  by  Irving  and  myself  in  reference  to  the 
major  jmrt  of  the  ore  formations  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

The  term  greenstone-conglomerate,  ratlier  than  agglomerate,  is  used  because  this 
latter  implies  a  definite  theory  of  origin.  A  study  of  these  rocks,  in  the  field  and 
under  the  microscope,  shows  undoubted  gradations  from  rocks  which  are  true 
detritals  to  those  which  arc  tuffs,  from  this  to  tuflf  and  lava  intermingled,  and 
then  to  true  lava  flown,  which  are  often  brecciated.  Probably  also  some  of  the 
rocks  are  true  agglomerates.  Some  of  the  elastics  are  undoubtedly  Pub-aqut»t>UH 
ash-beds,  from  which  there  are  gradations  into  the  true  detritals. 

The  interstratification  of  volainics  and  detritals,  combined  with  tlie  lithologic 
similarity  of  the  rocks,  at  once  suggests  a  comparison  between  the  Huronian  vol- 
canic series  and  the  Keweenawan.  There  are,  however,  important  difference.'^. 
The  Huronian  volcanics  are  for  the  most  part  very  much  more  altered  than  those 
of  the  Keweenawan.  Many  of  thom  have  been  sheared,  and  they  then  pass  into 
crystalline  greenstone-schists.  The  detritals,  in  common  with  the  igneous  rock?, 
have  also  freijuently  been  metamorphosed  into  mica-schista,  hornblende-schistg,  etc. 

These  volcanic  series  are  known  at  various  plaees  south  of  Lake  Superior,  but  the 
most  extensive  areas  are  at  the  east  etld  of  the  Gogebic  series,  west  of  Gogebic  lake, 
Michigan,  and  north  of  Crystal  Fall,  in  the  Michigamme  district,  Michigan.  In 
the  Gogebic  area  the  volcanic  group  is  7,000  or  8,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  strata, 
in  approaching  the  volcanic  center,  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  take  a  smWen 
swing  to  the  south,  showing  a  sinking  of  the  formations  about  the  volcanic  foci,  its 
a  result  of  the  loading  of  the  earth's  strata  by  a  mountainous  mass  of  volcanic  ma- 
terial.  Moreover,  this  great  thickness  of  volcanic  material  stands  as  the  equiv- 
alent in  time  to  the  iron-bearing  formation  of  the  west,  which  is,  ujwn  an 
average,  not  more  than  700  or  800  feet  thick.  We  thus  are  able  to  compare  in 
this  area  the  rate  of  deposition  of  a  formation  analogous  to  a  limestone  and  a 
group  of  volcanic  strata.  Also  the  district  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  in  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  lithologic  character  may  be  no  guide  a? 
to  age,  for  within  a  few  miles  we  have  a  simple  sedimentary  series  ]>assing  laterally 
into  a  volcanic  series.  If  the  two  areas  chanced  not  to  b?  connected,  there  would 
l)e  great  temptation  to  infer  that  they  are  not  contemporaneous. 

Remarks  upon  Professor  Van  Hise's  paper  were  made  by  W.  H.  C. 
Smith  and  W  J  McGee. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  it  was  read  bv 
Mr  W  J  McGee : 

ON   TWO  OVERTH RUSTS   IN    EASTERN    NEW    YORK* 

BY    N.    H.    DARTON 

I-Ast  autunm  I  mapiKjd  the  Ilelderberg  and  associated  formations  in  Kew  York 
for  the  geologic  maj)  of  that  state  now  in  course  of  publication.  In  the  western 
and  central  imrtions  of  the  state  these  formations  lie  in  the  general,  gently  south- 

♦fJxtraottMl  »»y  pormiHHion  from  !i  report  to  L>r  Jamos  Hall,  JStaU?  (Ji'dogiHt  of  New  York. 
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(li|ipiiig  Dionoclinc,  but  in  their  eastward  extension  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson 
river  they  arc  trHveised  hy  Hmall  but  steep  and  cliaracteristie  flexures  of  the  north- 
ern prulongation  of  the  Appalacliiaiis.  Davis  "  lias  described  two  typical  areas  in 
this  flexed  belt,  and  in  a  memoir  "  On  the  Helderberg  and  associated  formations 
of  eatttero  central  New  York,"  to  accompany  the  report  of  the  state  geologist  for 
I8<.>2,  I  shall  describe  the  entire  area  from  Schoharie  to  Kllenville.  It  is  the  pur- 
|>ose  of  this  paper  Ut  exhibit  two  particularly  interesting  details  of  the  struoture 
uf  the  region:  one  an  overthrust  fault  near  Kosendale,  in  the  great  cement  r^ion, 
and  the  other  a  composite  ovcrthmst  vimt  of  South  Bethlehem. 

In  Mather's  report  on  the  south eactern  district  of  New  York  faults  were  propoxed 
to  account  for  nearly  every  prominent  topographic  feature  in  bin  district,  but-I  find 
■>nly  a  few  faults  in  the  Helilerbei^  Itclt  aud  these  only  of  small  amount  and  loc:il 
inliuencc-  Mather's  re[)ort  is  very  meagre  of  details  regarding  the  structure  of  this 
re^on,  and  his  statements  and  sections  are  nearly  all  erroneous. 

The  rehttions  of  the  overthnist  near  Ro^ndale  arc  shown  in  the  following  figure  : 


Yurt,  tanking  .\orth. 

The  fkult  is  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  cofnigated  anticlinal  of  the 
Sbawanguhk  mountains,  which  pilches  northward  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosendale 
and  involves  the  cement  series  and  Helderberg  formations.  To  the  north  tlie  lault 
extends  across  the  creek,  through  the  villaf^  and  up  a  depression,  dying  out  in 
about  two  miles.  To  the  south  it  soon  runs  out  into  the  high,  sand-covere<l  terrace 
lying  east  of  the  Sliawangimk  ridges.  Its  niaximunl  displacement  is  about  200 
feet,  which  it  attains  at  the  village  of  Kosendale.  The  details  of  the  fault  are  finely 
exposed  in  an  abandoned  cement  qturry  on  the  slope  just  south  of  the  creek,  and 
it  in  here  that  my  section  passes.  The  wedge  of  eeinent  has  been  worked  out  fur 
a  length  of  300 feet  and  the  fault  phine  is  the  hanging  wall  of  the  quarry.  Many 
minor  features  of  slate  wedges  and  crumpling  are  not  represented  in  the  figure,  but 
I  have  shown  at  £J  a  small  wedge  of  grit  which  is  faulted  and  cross-faulted  into  the 
main  slate  wedge  at  one  point.  The  |>rincipal  fault  plane  is  along  A-B,  but  three 
has  been  considerable  movementalongyl-C,  which  has  beuutifiilly  slickensided  the 
surface  of  the  grit.     Crose-faults  and  minor  crumples  are  irreg^ularly  intermingled 

•TheLilHaMonnl«iii»e:u.tof  thorBlskillB:  A|.|iiil!i.-liiii,  vol.  Mi,  p.  a).    The  Folded  Hd.lerlnTK 
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in  tlie  (liNi.liiceiiieiit,  and  I  could  not  work  out  tlicir  ivliitioiie.  The  rclfllioiis  Mov 
the  ceineut  wc(l|;e  are  not  fully  exposeil,  but  there  are  suitttireJ  oiiti-ruiw  exhibit- 
ing tlie  )>eds  and  tlii'ir  •ii|>s. 

The  overthrufit  west  of  South  Bi'tblcheni  is  in  the  gentle  flexures  near  the  region 
in  wliich  the  Helderherg  formations  pitch  up  to  the  northward  and  extend  to  tliK 
northwestward  out  of  tlie  flexed  belt. 

Tlie  charaiteristii-s  of  tlitH  overthnu't  are  the  fault  in  the  hard,  maeaive  beds  of 
penlamcrus  liiiiegtone  and  an  "  underturned  "  flexure  in  the  thin-bedded  lower 
limestone,  involving  the  subjacent  soft  Hudson  slate's. 

The  overthruHt  is  exposed  only  on  .Sprayt  creek,  which  it  erowes  at  an  old  niill 
aboutthn-e-quarte™  of  a  mile  west -south  west  of  the  village.  Its  trend  is  approxi- 
mately north  and  Honth,  but  it  does  not  api*ar  to  extend  for  any  great  distance. 
The  relations  at  the  uiill  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figures,  in  whieh  the 
features  alfove  the  broken-line  portions  of  the  sections  are  exiioecd  in  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  creek.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  exposures  arc  not  more  complclc. 
but  sutficient  is  in  sight,  I  believe,  to  substantiate  the  interpretation  I  have  given 
in  the  fl^^res.  Only  the  upper  surface  of  the  crumple  is  exposed  in  the  limestone, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  fault-plane  is  visible  in  the  south  bank  of  the  creek 


Fiou»e  2.-CVoM-i<t(ion  of  OirerthTMt  HVll  ofSoulli  Belhlehin,  Albany  County.  Xca  Tort. 
EipoBure  on  Boiilli  l)nnk  ofSprayt  oreek.  rooking  norlh  (reTenied). 

above  the  datu.  The  overturned  synclinal  of  slates  and  lowest  limestone  Iwd  is 
clearly  cxjiosed  hi  the  base  of  llie  liigh  bank  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  where 
the  slate  is  si-en  to  lie  excessively  crumjiled  and  its  original  bedding  and  cleavsge 
planes  olilitcraled.  In  the  north  bank,  under  tJie  niill,  the  ex|>OBnre  is  Iwts  ex- 
tensive, bnti  as  is  sliown  in  fi^rc  3,  essenlially  similar  relations  exist. 

The  nieclianisni  of  this  overthrust  is,  I  believe,  not  didiciilt  to  understand.  I 
liave  represented  tlio  hypothesis  of  its  devclopuicTit  in  the  diagrams  in  fiKureS: 
1,  the  first  stage ;  II,  the  iiecond,  and  the  present  conditions  the  third.  The  broken 
lino  on  I  indicjites  the  line  of  weakness,  the  arrow  the  direction  of  thrust  The 
fault  sheared  diu«oually  through  the  luinl,  maswive  beds  of  pentatnerus  limestone, 
but  the  flitter,  tbin-bitldtil,  underlying  linuMtones  in  moving  forward  with  tlie 
thrust  were  not  fnicturud,  but  folded  downward  and  bsckward  into  the  eofl  ahaies 
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below,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  II.    The  fault  trunaited  a  small  portion  of  a 
preexistent  arch  of  the  lower  limestones  at  A  and  carried  them  to  B,    The  amount 


rAOLT 


FiovBK  Z.—OverthtfMt  on  Sprdyt  Crerk.    Section  on  north  Bank^  looking  North. 
1  nud  II  are  hypothetical  sections  to  illustrate  two  stages  in  the  development  of  tho  ovcrthrust. 

of  displacement  was  about  100  feet.  The  principal  force  in  the  overthrust  was 
from  the  east,  and  almost  horizontal  in  direction,  unless  the  present  low  angles  of 
fault  and  axial  planes  are  due  to  subsequent  backward  tilting. 

The  last  paper  was  read  by  title : 

A   GEOIX)GICAL  RECONNOISSANCE    IN   THE   CENTRAL    PART   OF   THE   STATE   OF 

WASHINGTON 

BY   ISRAKL  C.    RUSSELL 

The  President  announced  the  completion  of  the  scientific  i)rograni. 
The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr  Frank  D.  Adams  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

^'Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  be  tendered — 
**  To  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the 

cordial  welcome  which  he  extended  to  the  Society,  and  to  Her  Excellency  Lady 

Stanley  for  her  very  kind  hospitality ; 
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**  To  the  Logan  Club  for  its  invitation  to  the  Society  to  meet  in  Ottawa  and  for 
its  generous  hospitality,  and  especially  to  its  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  A.  R.  C. 
Selwyn,  Dr  R.  W.  Ells,  Mr  J.  B.  Tyrrell  and  Mr  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  whose  untiring 
efforts  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting; 

**To  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  to  its  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  J.  (i. 
Bourinot  and  Mr  James  Fletcher,  for  their  invitation  to  meet  in  Ottawa,  and  for 
their  kind  attentions  during  the  Society's  visit ; 

"To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Dr  J.  G.  Bourinot,  for  the  ample 
suite  of  rooms  which  he  has  placed  at  the  disjwsal  of  the  Society  during  thi? 
meeting." 

Remarks  upon  the  resolutions  were  made  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  H.  L. 
Fairchild,  W,  J  McGee,  B.  K.  Emerson  and  G.  K.  Gilbert  expressing  tlie 
general  sentiment  that  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  had  been  surpassingly 
successful  and  pleasant. 

With  a  few  appropriate  remarks  the  President  declared  the  meeting 
closed. 
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Penn  College. 

*  Robert  Hay,  Box  562,  Junction  City,  Kansas ;  Geologist,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
G.  WiLLARD  Hayes,  Ph.  D.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.     May, 
1889. 

*  Anoelo  Heilprin,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Professor  of 
•    Paleontology  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Clarence  L.  Herrick,  M.  S.,  324  Hamilton  Ave.,  North  Side,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Biology  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.     May,  1889. 

*  Lewis  E.  Hicks,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

*  Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 

University  of  California. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  208  S.  Centre  St.,  Pottsville,  Pa.;  Geologist  in  Charge  of  Anthra- 
cite District,  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania.     May,  1889. 

*  Robert  T.  Hill,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H.;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Dart- 
mouth College. 

William  Herbert  Hobbs,  B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.     August,  1891. 
*Levi  Holbrook,  a.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  536,  New  York  city. 

*  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina ;  State  Geologist  and  Professor  of 

Geology  in  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Mary  E.  Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  201  S.  First  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois.     May,  1889. 
fD.wiD  Honeyman,  D.  C.  L.     (Died  October  17,  1889.) 

*  Jedediah  Hotchkiss,  346  E.  Beverly  St.,  Staunton,  Virginia. 
♦Edmund  O.  Hovey,  Ph.  D.,  Jefferson  (Mty,  Mo. 

*  Horace  C.  Hovey,  D.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

*  Edwin  E.  Howell,  A.  :M.,  537  15th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

t  Thomas  Sterry  Hunt,  D.  Sc,  LL.  I).,  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  city.  De- 
cember, 1889.     (Died  February,  1892.) 

*Alpheus  Hyatt,  B.  S.,  Bost.  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Curator  of  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History. 

Joseph  P.  Iddings,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Petrographic  Geology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111.     May,  1889. 

A.  Wendell  Jackson,  Ph.  B.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Petrog- 
raphy and  Economic  Geology  in  University  of  California.     December,  1888. 

Thomas  M.  Jackson,  C.  E.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering  in  West  Virginia  University.     May,  1889. 

♦Joseph  F.  James,  M.  S.,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  Proctfor  Jenney,  E.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     August,  1891. 

*  Lawrence  C.  Johnson,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Meridian,  Miss. 
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*  WiLLARD  D.  Johnson,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Alexls  a.  Jumen,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York  city;  Instmctor  in  Co- 
lumbia College.     May,  1889. 

Edmund  J^ssen,  Ph.  D.,  Temple,  Carroll  Co.,  Ga.     December,  1890. 

Arthur  Keith,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.     May,  1889. 

♦James  F.  Kemp,  A.  B.,  E.  M.,  Columbia  College,  New  York  city;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology. 

Charles  Rollin  Keyes,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  Des  Moines,  Iowa- 
August,  1890. 

James  P.  Kimball,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.     August,  1891. 

Clarence  King,  18  Wall  St.,  New  York  city;  lately  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey.     May,  1889. 

Frank  H.  Knowlton,  M.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C.;.  Assistant  Paleontologist  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.    May,  1889. 

♦George  F.  Kunz,  402  Garden  St.,  HolK)ken,  N.  J. 

Ralph  D.  Lacoe,  Pittston,  Pa.     December,  1889. 

George  Edgar  Ladd,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  81  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     August, 
1891. 

J.  C.  K.  Laplamme,  M.  a.,  D.  D.,  Quebec,  Canada;  Professor  of  Mineraloiry  and 
Geology  in  University  I^aval,  Quebec.     August,  1890. 

Lawrence  M.  Lambe,  Ottawa,  Canada ;  Artist  and  Assistant  in  Paleontology  and 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.     August,  1890. 

Alfred  C.  Lane,  Ph.  D.,  Houghton,  Mich.;  Assistant  on  Geological  Sur\^y  of 
Michigan.     December,  1889. 

Daniel  W.  Langdon,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  University  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Geologist  of 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.    December,  1889. 

Andrew  C.  Lawson,  Ph.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  California.     May,  1889. 

♦Joseph  Le  Conte,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  California. 

♦J.  Peter  Lesley,  LL.  D.,  1008  Clinton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  State  Geologist. 

Frank  Leverett,  B.  S.,  4103  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.;  AasisUmt  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.     August,  1890. 

JosuA  Lindahl,  Ph.  D.,  Springfield,  111.;  State  Geologist.     August,  1890. 

Waldemar  Lindgren,  U.   S.   Geological  Survey,   Washington,  D.   C.      August, 
1890. 

Robert  H.  IjOUghridge,  Ph.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  in  University  of  California.     May,  1889. 

Albert  P.  Low,  B.  S.,  Geological  Survey  Office,  Ottawj^  Canada ;  Assistant  Geolo- 
gist on  Canadian  Geological  Survey.     August,  1892. 

Thomas  H.  McBride,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.     May,  1889. 

Henry  McCalley,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  University,  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala.;  Assistant  on 
Geological  Survey  of  Alabama.     May,  1889. 

Richard  G.  McConnell,  A.  B.,  (xeologiciU  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Field 
Geologist  on  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.     May,  1889. 

James  Rieman  Macfaklane,  A.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     August,  1891. 

♦  W  J  McGee,  Washington,  D.  C;  Bureau  of  North  American  Ethnology. 
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William  McInnks,  A.  B.,  Geological  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Assistant 

Field  Geologist,  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.    May,  1889- 
Peter  McKellak,  Fort  William,  Canada.    August,  189Q. 
Oliver  Marcy,  LL.  D.,  Evanston,  Cook  Co.,  111.;  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 

Northwestern  University.     May,  1889. 
Othniel  C.  Marsh,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Professor  of  Paleontology 

in  Yale  University.     May,  1889. 
Vernon  F.  Marsters,  A.  B.,  Blooinington,  Ind.;  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  in 

Indiana  State  University.     August,  1892. 
P.  H.  Mell,  M.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Auburn,  Ala.;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History 

in  the  State  Polytechnic  Institute.     December,  1888. 

*  Frederick  J.  H.  Merrill,  Ph.  D.,  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Assistant  State 

Geologist  and  Assistant  Director  of  State  Museum. 
George  P.  Merrill,  M.  S.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C;  Curator 

of  Department  of  Lithology  and  Physical  Geology.     December,  1888. 
Jambs  E.  Mills,  B.  S.,  Quincy,  Plumas  Co.,  Cal.     December,  1888. 

*  Albro  D.  Morrill,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Clinton,  N.  Y.;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Hamilton 

College. 
Thomas  F.  Moses,  M.  D.  ,  Urb  ana,  Ohio ;  President  of  Urbana  University.    May,  1889. 

*  Frank  L.  Nason,  A.  B.,  5  Union  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Assistant  on  Geo- 

logical Survey  of  New  Jersey. 
♦Henry  B.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Science  in  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

*  Peter  Nekf,  A.  M.,  361  Russell  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

♦t  John  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.     (Died  December  7,  1892.) 

Frederick  H.  New:ell,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  May, 

1889. 
William  H.  Niles,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     August,  1891. 

*  Edward  Orton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  State  Geologist  and  Professor 

of  Geology  in  the  State  University. 

*  Amos  O.  Osborn,  AVaterville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
*t  Richard  Owen,  LL.  D.     (Died  March  24,  1890.) 

♦Horace  B.  Patfon,  Ph.  D.,  Golden,  Col.;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
in  Colorado  Scliool  of  Mines. 

Richard  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  1331  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  May, 
1889. 

Joseph  H.  Perry,  176  Highland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.     December,  1888. 

♦William  H.  PKrrEE,  A.  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Eco- 
nomical Geology,  and  Mining  Engineering  in  Michigan  University. 

*  Franklin  Platf,  1319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦Julius  Pohlman,  M.  D.,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Poiter,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy in  Washington  University.     August,  1890. 

♦John  \V.  Powell,  Director  of  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦John  U.  Procter,  Frankfort,  Ky.;  State  Geologist. 

♦Charles  S.  Prosher,  ^^.  8.,  Toi)eka,  Kan.;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Washington 
College. 

♦Raphael  Pumpelly,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Newport,  R.  I. 
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Hakry  Fielding  Reid,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.    IV 
ceinl>er,  1892. 

William  North  Rice,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Middleton,  Conn.;    Professor  of 
Geolog>'  in  Wesleyan  University.     August,  18tX). 

♦Eugene  N.  S.  RiNcrEHERG,  M.  D.,  Lockj^ort,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Rolfe,  M.  S.,  l^^rbana,  Champaign  Co.,  111.;  Professor  of  Geology  in 
University  of  Illinois.     May,  1889. 

♦Israel  C.  Russell,  M.  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Profes-sor  of  Geology  in  University 
of  Michigan. 

♦Jambs  M.  Safpord,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  State  Geologist;  Profes.<?or 
in  Vanderbilt  University. 

Orestes  H.  St.  John,  Topeka,  Kan.     May,  1889. 

♦Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.  M.,  Chicago,  111.;  Professor  of  General  and  GeograpluV 
Geology  in  University  of  Chicago. 

Frederick  W.  Sardeson,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneaix>Us,  Minn.     Dett'm- 
bi'r,  1892. 

♦  Charles  ScHAEFFER,  M.  D.,  130^)  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  B.  Sck)tt,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Professor,  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey.    August,  1892. 

Henry  M.  Seely,  M.  D.,  Middlebury,  Vt.;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Middlebury 
College.     May,  1889. 

Alfred  R.  C.  Selwyn,  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  I).,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Director  of  Geological 
and  Natural  Historv  Survev  of  Canada.     December,  1889. 

♦Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Har- 
vard University. 

Will  H.  Sherzer,  M.  S.,   Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Professor  in  State  Normal  School. 
December,  1890. 

♦Frederick  W.  Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Austin,  Texas;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

♦Eugene  A.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  University,  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  Ala.;  State  Geologist  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  University  of  Alabama. 

♦John  C.  Smock,  Ph.  D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  State  Geologist. 

Charles  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Clinton,  N.  Y.:  Professor  of  Geology  in  Hamilton 
College.     August,  1892. 

♦J.  W.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  State  Geologist. 

Joseph  Stanley-Brown,  A.ssistant  Geologist  U.  S.  Geologiciil  Survey,  Washington, 
I).  C.     August,  1892. 

Timothy  AVilliam  Stanton,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Cjeological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Assistant  Paleontologist  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     August,  1891. 

♦John  J.  Stevenson,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  I).,  University  of  the  Citv  of  New  Y^ork;  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

George  C.  Swallow,  M.  D.,  LL.  I).,  Helena,  Montana;  State  Geologist;  lately 
State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  and  also  of  Kansas.     December,  1889. 

Ralph  S.  Tarr,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     August,  1890. 

Maurice  Thomi-son,  Cnwvfordsville,  Ind.;  lately  State  Geologist.     May,  1889. 

♦Asa  Scott  Tiffany,  901  West  Fifth  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

♦James  E.  Todd,  A.  M.,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
in  Universitv  of  South  Dakota. 
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*  Henry  W.  Ti:rner,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  B.  Tyrrell,  M.  A.,  B.  So.,  Geological  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada; 

Geologist  on  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.     May,  1889. 
♦Edward  O.  Ulrich,  A.  M.,  Newi>ort,  Ky.;  Paleontologist  of  the  Geological  Sur- 

vev  of  Minnetiota. 

*  Warren  Upiiam,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota;  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

*  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  M.  S.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Pe- 

trography in  Wisconsin  University  ;  Geologist  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

*  Anthony  W.  Vogdes,  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Captain  Fifth  Artil- 

lery, U.  S.  Army. 
Charles  Wachsmuth,  M.  D.,  Burlington,  Iowa.     May,  1889. 
*Marshman  E.  Wadsworth,  Ph.  D.,  Houghton,  Mich.;  State  Geologist;  Director 

of  Michigan  Mining  School. 

*  Charles  D.  Walcott,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  AVashington,  D.  C;  Paleontolo- 

gist U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Lester  F.  Ward,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C;  Paleontolo- 
gist U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     May,  1889. 

Walter  II.  Weed,  M.  E.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  May, 
1889. 

David  White,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C;  Assistant  Paleont/)lo- 
gist  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.     May,  1889. 

♦Israel  C.  White,  Ph.  D.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  West 
Virginia  University. 

♦Charles  A.  WnrrE,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C;  Paleon- 
tologist U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Joseph  Frederic  White  a  ves,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Paleontologist  and  Assistant  Di- 
rt*ctor  Geological  Survey  of  Cana<la.     December,  1892. 

*  Robert  P.  Whitfield,  Ph.  D.,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  77th  St. 

and  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  city ;  Curator  of  Geology  and  Paleontology. 
Charlbb  L.  Whittle,  West  Medford,  Mass.;  Assistant  Geologist  U.  S.  Greological 
Survey.     August,  1892. 

*  Edward  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  A.  C,  E.  M.,  117  Church  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Pro- 

fessor of  Mining  Engineering  and  (leology  in  Lehigh  University. 
*GEORCiEH.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Pro- 
fessor of  Inorganic  Geology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

*  Henry  S.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Profesfjpr  of  Geology  and  Paleon- 

tology in  Yale  University. 
*t  J.  Francis  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Salem,  N.  Y.     (Died  Novemlxjr  9,  1891.) 

*  Samuel  G.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Professor  in  Cornell  University. 
lUiLEY  Willis,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.     December,  1889. 
*t  Alexander  WiNCHELL,  LL.  I).     (Died  February  19,  1891.) 

♦Horace  Vaughn  WiNCHKLL,  1300  S.  E.  7th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  A.ssistant 
on  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota. 

*  Newton  H.  Winchell,  A.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  State  (reologist;  Profes.sor  in 

University  of  Minnesota. 
•Arthur  Winsix)w,  B.  S.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  StiUe  CJeologist. 
John  E.  Wolff,   Ph.  D.,   Harvard  University,  Cambridge,   Mass.;  Instructor  in 

Petrography,  Harvard  University.     December,  1889. 
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Robert  Simpson  Woodward,  C.  E.,  Columbia  College,  New  York  city;  Profefwn* 

of  Mechanics  in  Columbia  College.     May,  1889. 
*G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.  D.,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Professor  in  Oberlin  Theological 

Seminary. 
Lorenzo  G.  Yatbs,  M.  D.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.     December,  1889. 
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